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EARL £p\ VINCENT AND CAPTAIN BREN T ON.* 

Our hero* nov<J l K.'ivf Si*. Vincent, continued the blockade of Cadiz 
till the month of July,'!799, when he resigned the command to Lord 
Keith, in consequence of impaired health. In this charge, his duties 
were ceitainly very arduous; but we think that the biographer is too 
grauT^'loqu: 't on tlu Coinmander-in-Chiefs anxieties as to the smaller 
carer, of a debt. During the time, however, that we now treat of, his 
Lordship had to contend with a spirit of mutiny and disaffection, to 
which lie applied his usual prompt and energetic measures with such 
success,'that some sanguinary schemes were detected and defeated, and 
the ringleaders brought to immediate punishment. One pan of the 
cure we cannot approve. Thinking that inaction was intolerable and 
productive if nyschief, the Admiral adapted the memorable words of 
Marie, Antjinelte to the case, and, in the “ il fani agir ” spirit, deler- 
mineu” > bcaibard the “ City of the Sea;” and the old and the young, 
the male an^ the female, were to be evoked and doomed merely to 
» “"been the devil out of the seamen’sminds.” Our author displays an 
amiable feeling on this point, sayijig, “ Cadiz, the beautiful, the inof¬ 
fensive t<^vn of Caityfc,with*its lovely "and interesting scenery, was to 
be made Jhe scape-go&t. I take no pleasure in rating the damage 
Allied tyas done on thi\occasion. I know we were compelled by dire 
necessity to seek our enemies, and to destroy them ; but here, alas, we 
were destroying # our friend?.” * 

In April, 1800, the health of the noble Earl being reestablished, he 
succeeded Lord Bridport in command of the Channel fleet, a situation 
at once arduous and difficult; but a mistake obtains, that “ hg perse¬ 
vered in the blockade of Brest, summer ant^ winter, in all kinds of 
weather, without sparing Jiimvlf.” If lie c&mmenp;^ thus, he must 
soon have tired upon it, since he chiefly residuQwwrojjqutfy during the 
winter. Of his conduct in this important change we have already given 
our opinion, and shall merely here notice,, that it cibe<»*not quite tally 
..with that of the biographer. He certainly ftept the officers and flgfj in 
high management, but had a special care of himself, as, at hLtuiVanced 
agt, he was somewhat justified in doing ; but he should not be lauded 
foriwhat lie did not practise, and benight, liayg recollected the priva- 

« * Concluded. 
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EARL ST. VINCENT AND CAPTAIN BRENTON. [SEPT.- 

tions of the seamen on a service the utility of which w#s most proble¬ 
matical, that of wearing, men un I ships out in blockading an enemy’s 
port. Perhaps he dreaded tliQ blandishments of Torbay as d marine* 
Capua, seej’ig'that Rfr. Secretary Burchett, speaking of the bay far 
backus 1707, says, “ A ptyce very convenient for the refreshment of 
the fleet, though it does not altogether, please some people on shore, 
who (without reason) think it a loadstone which does too much attract.” 

Tn February, 1801, Lord St. Vincent wa* nominated to the exalted 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty ; f and the period was rent ark ■> Id e 
as one general crusade against the peculations and corruptions of our • 
dockyards and Yu\val f offices. Tins was the time that the wbll-knOrw- 
compliment of'Claudian might have been applied— - , - 

« lf ltosgk'mU't glociu Mart is. 

Amiati refcram vires ? Plus rgit mcriins.” 

But, in addition toltlie impartial integrity with which he acquitted his 
more general duties, there was such harshness and overbearing carriage 
in his measures, that, as lie himself truly enough r^iarked, “ he had 
friends when he went into the Admiralty, but none when he came out.” 
Even the expediency of some of his extensive reforms has been differently 
considered by opposite parties ; airtl his employing a press-gang to 
kidnap a parsed Midshipman, in the hall of the Adinirally'‘itself, Infuse 
he was importunate in soliciting preferment for stated services, was 
degrading to his high station. Still no one can withhold the phiise due 
to the unthankful enterprise in which he so resolutely engaged, or deny 
that much public benefit followed the violent attetnpt at a cure ; and 
we deem that portion which exhibits the summary of the labour accom¬ 
plished by the Board of Naval Inquiry to be one of the n\pst interesting 
in Captain Brenton’s work. *- 

Lord St. Vincent, together with Siif William Parker, fuord Hugh 
Seymour, and other observant officers, had long witnessed file fr*yds in 
the civil departments of the Navy, and our hero was determined to 
cleanse the Augean stable. A< the time Le took the field, it was lyjff)- 
rious that the hospitals were neglected, the slop-clothing was wretchedly % 
bad and high-priced, die general suppliers were, abused, and the store- 
clerks were openly “ hampered,” or bribed by hampers of® wine and 
other good things, to receive inferior articles. .The evil extcTulgd to 
cruel and dangerous height. The shipwright#, a body amounting to 
2000 |?en, were in the habit of breaking off from their work half an hour 
before each mejd, in order to make up their bundles of chips, an abuse 
which they had assumed as a right; and the extent of the imposition 
may be imagined, when it is understood that this army of men often 
made these chips by cutting up the best timber. Nay, more : the very 
gunpowder for, tlie maintenance of our rights was deteriorated, and the 
ships were converts' w tn sea-coffins by the ‘diabolical introduction of 
devil-bolts^ pr the heads-and tails of copper bolts, about two inches 
long, cut off ,and placed whem tjm builder supposed the entire bolt to 
be driven through, with the intermediate part of the timber filled with a 
treeurn*dJ„Qr wooden plug. 

These, and other flagrant impositions, arc detailed by Captain Brentan ; 
but in mentioning the frauds upon* the supply of mast-hoops, he Says 
he can find no such wdRl as Moulding in Johnson. It seems strange 
that a sailor should have consulted Johnson at all. Had lie dipped 
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, into Falconer’* Marine Dictionary, he^vould have stumbled upon it 
readily Enough, accompanied by its Hindi and Dutch synonymes. 
We nyey, indeed, make every allowance®for du'r gaunt lexicographer’s 
being* unacquainted with nautical terms; ljut we cannot'esteftae his 
attempting to explain them on baseless ideagof his own, Especially as a 
reference to proper works would*have saved him from egregious error. 
Had he. consulted authoriiy % he never would have asserted that a Purser 
is the “ Paymaster f>f a ship”—*that “ aloft”* is the word used '* to call 
seai^Pn on deck from below**- that pilot is “ he whose oflfce is to steer 
the ship”—«awl tliat “ main-sheet” is the “ largest sail in a ship.” 

J^oeiijSt. Vincent presided at the Admiralty until the month of May, 
■1804, when he passed >mt of office with “ all the Talents.” Early in 
the same year he had suffered a severe calamity in^he death of his 
nephew, Captain William' IlenryE Jervis, who was drowned by the 
upsetting*of a boat, off Brest. By this melancholy accident his Lord- 
ship was deprived i^f/iis’heir-presumptive,, and the service of one of the 
*most promising offic ers of his day. It is to be regretted*that his name 
is not continued in the Navy, and that a gallant nephew, who now 
graces the. list, did not assume it. / 

During the iitne of his Lordship’s reign at,the Board, tITe incident 
happened of"ik.£ presentation of a flag hv a party of seamen to their 
former C cam man tier. Captain Brenton is delighted with this high and 
well-merited compliment, in that they “ of their own free will presented 
him with the noblest pi ark of esteem and gratitude that ever was con¬ 
ferred by any body of men on their chief; a token of their admiration 
for his talents, and gratitude for the services, whether at sea or in the 
cabinet, rendered to them and to th%ir brethren in arms.” We happen 
to differ in ojJfiion as to the policy or value of presents of this descrip¬ 
tion, and .^fefiol at all friendly to the sword and epaulette system of 
testing popularity. Bift what was this compliment for ? According to 
ouiKiuthor, it was because he .had belonged to the Hibernia for two 
^earsT* JNfow, we always understood that ft was voted on Far higher 
grounds, by the crew of the Valle de ’Paris, whom be had led to victory, 
and presented before thp Hibernia was even launched. The Captain 
tolls us, tha4 the flag- at t^je masthead being made of common bunting, 

“ they resolved at once to present «ne made of the richest silk of British 
manufacture, which could be procured. They, therefore, subscribed for 
this purpose, ami their commission was executed in a manner which did 
justice to their noble intention, and was, at the same'lime, highly 
creditable to the person who undertook the charge of it. The Union 
is, of itself, the most beautiful flag in the world, both for combination 
of colours and the disposition of the parts ; ami ftxecutccj pn this grand 
scale, it had a truly magnificent fpjiearance. ]^neyo»; saw it displayed 
in its proper place, but have often seen it spread 8ut t>n the lawn at 
Rochctts, where it always afforded me (flight to befiold ijiis’valuable 
tribute of esteem from these gallant fellyws.” How is*ihis ? Were 
there two presentation flags? We ever believed tliat this (ojj.e.rof 
respect was of white, silk, with a red cross ; and Marshall describes it 
as having his Lordship’s arms beautj£ully embroidered in the centre. 
In the upper division were the words, “ tio^save the King,” and* 
“ Long live Earl St. Vincent;” and in the lower, the following inscrip¬ 
tion ;—“ This flag is presented to Earl St. Vjpcenf, as an humble 
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testimony of gratitude and •raspse*, by the crew of his Majesty’s ship 
the-Ville do Paris.” 1* • ^ 

We ap^jehewr*there vmst Vic some mistake here, since vve fii^d^ two 
or thre«! years afterwards* Karl St. Vincent applying to Lorddlowick in 
these’s*et ternfs“ Shouir^ the mission in contemplation tal4fe effect, 
your Jjordshij) will have the goodness to direct a silken Union, the 
same as that of the Guards, to be sent to t^e»}Iibernia inunedkjtely, as 
it will be of more importance than can be imagined bj r those unacquainted 
with the outward and visible sign of foreign Countries.” Could thi^flag 
have been the one seen on the lawn at Rochctls? • . 

In the beginning of 1S06, ®n the death of Mr. Pitt, Lord StJV*ncent 
was again appointed to the Aief command «f the grand “fleet, and 
hoisted the Union Jaok, instead of his own proper flag, in the Hibernia, 
a new and beautiml first-rate. In tlft month of August, he repaired to 
the Tagus, witl^six sail of the line, in order to concert measures for the 
safe emigration of the House pf Braganza, shopId\be movements of the 
French place That imbecile family in imminent danger. • This delicate 
mission appears to have been ordered at his own request and sugges¬ 
tion ; ami so satisfied was lie that >e could turn the knowledge lie had 
acquired uf persons aiyl things, at Lisbon, to public advantage,jjiat in 
a letter to Loid Howick he says, s ‘ You should hot ke'p me here (oil’ 
Brest) one hour, if you expect anything decisive to he done with the. 
Court of Portugal.” The proposition, however, was rejected for the 
time, and chicanery and misrule lording it everywhere, the disgusted 
Admiral returned to his station, but resigned his command in April, 
1807. lie now attended principally to his domestic affairs, and some¬ 
times to his Parliamentary duties, winch last he terminated in a philippic 
on the speech from the throne for 1810, the which no Minister could 
mistake for the ypinilns columbce of a common murmurer. 

In 1S18, the venerable K irl made an interesting inspection of the 
stupendous breakwater in PK mouth Soiyul, a natiunai.benefit of which 
lie was a main projector. It was blowing fre'sh at the time, and luThad, 
the pleasure of seeing the Bulwark, of .74 guns, riding lt'out within 
the new work, as easy and quiet as if she weroj*i the Hamdbze. In the 
summer of the same year he undertook a journey to the soutlgol 
France, where he was received with ^reat kifiduess and respect by tTie 
var^ius authorities. On this occasion, the Admiral on the Mediterranean 
station spoke with us as to the desirability of paying the brave old 
veteran a d^mi-oflicial visit at Hyeres, with the squadron; hut some 
dispatches which arrived from England giving other occupation, stopped 
the proceeding. The object of the aged Earl was the passing of a mild 
winter, and the attempt was attended with benefit. The starting out is 
very circumsumtially"related by ou* author;—“ Dr. Grey, my eldest 
sister, "and myeellt vWe. invited to be of ttie party ; and we set off from 
Roehelts on the first day ofj Qctober, in his Lordship’s barouche, with 
four post-lierrses. We tiad a German courier, named Joseph Heile- 
oheffer, who preceded us on horseback; and his Lordship’s valet, the 
faithfmTBoxall, sat on the dic'aey.” Thus acconqpanied, and under the 
salutary excitement of change of scene, delicious climate, and delicate 
attentions, he regained both strength and appetite, at least as far as 
they can be strengthened at such an advanced time of life, inspmuch that 
lie was able to aecross the Channel in good spirits, at the end of Mav, 
1819. * 
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Meanwhile the.professional career of our hero was drawing to its close. 
In May, 1814, he had succeeded tb&JaleJ^Onl.Bridport as General of 
Jhe Ro^l Marines, and m 1815 was edited a F.R.S., and he was*pre- 
vioiysV a Privy Councillor, one of the Elderi^irethifen of JLhe Trinity 
House, aad one of the Council of State for Duchy of Cornwall. On 
the 19rti of July, 1821, the day of the gaseous emulation of’George 
the Fourth, his Lordship was Slevated fo the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleett . This was a very gratifying step, as it placed him at the pinnacle 
of his profession; # and he paid Ins personal res])ccts to the*King on 
. boJrd the royal yacht off flseemvich, on receiving the splendid baton of 
,jhe appointment. Rut this was one of his last exertions. IJis consti¬ 
tution rfvas novj so debilitated that he retired entirely to Ins home at 
> Uochctls* near Brentweod, in lilssex, Vhere he expired on the 13th of 
March, 1823, in his S9th year, truly full of years lyn! honours. But 
how or where he was buried, or what monumental maiks of respect were 
paid to 4iis memory, Captain Bren ton does not inform us. We our¬ 
selves, at the uioiw4it,’.can only recollect the marble-slutim in the Ca¬ 
thedral of S^'PauT, widely is certainly no admirable specimen of art or 
similitude* As to likenesses, there was a fine bust from the immortal 
chisel of ChaiUrey, and a piclun/hy Sir William Beechey; but the 
Captain seems especially lo approve of the pi§ce ol decayed mortality 
which deforui.ijiis frontispiece. 

Such having be<-n the public career of this distinguished seaman, it 
bei omes our next and least pleasing duty to scrutinize some of the points 
advanced by his biographer, in order to the due appreciation of a cha¬ 
racter w hich now irrevocably appeitains to naval history. Captain Bren- 
tou claims a first niche in the Temple of Fame for him, as one of the 
greatest naval commanders that a fly age or couutiy lias produced. This 
we cannot ..^rant; for although we are as fully alive to the merit, 
promplivjssJof decision, and singular abilities of the veteran, we pause 
before applying the tftrm great to him. Having already expressed as 
nrucli and morwtthan this, wq feel called upon to show grounds for our 
dissent, and shall freely draw upon the biographer himself for evidence. 

The fffst and principal effort of Captain Brepton seems to be, to 
screen hisdiero from <tpe cliaige of tyranny so universally applied to 
him. But it were indeed a difficult task to varnish tlie acts of one who 
so often blew hot and <*old in tJie plenitude of authority—who could 
worry his officers—and w^o could assign a disagreeable static^ and 
disagreeable duty to a ship’s crew, merely because he disliked her 
Captain. Whatever might be the inner motives of*his heart, his 
public acts seemed lo testify that mercy had no dwelling there. 
Doubtless lie thought summary and severe measures highly salu¬ 
tary, or he would not have sacrificed so njany misguided men at 
Bantry Bay, when a single example on board the Temdraire would have 
answered all the ends of justice. But Captain Bientyn magnifies this 
severity of disposition into the means pf,saving th# country, and gives 
this example:—Fou.r sailors who had exhibited symptoms of mutinous 
'conduct on board the St. George, were promptly and gallantly seized 
by two of the officers ; a boat was iimVcdiately lowered down,"and the 
prisoners were conveyed on board the Villo de Paris, on board ol' winch 
ship they were put in irons, and kepf und*r tlyj pooj) awning in charge 
of two gcntincls, and under the eye of the lieutenant of the watch. A 




court-martial was ordered for the following day, and when the prisoners 
crossed the quarter-deck to- gq ipt<>.*the boat and be conveyed to the flag¬ 
ship of the second in command? juorcl St. Vincent thus addressedrthem— 

“ My Friends —Dhope yf u ari innocent; but if guilfy, I recommend^you 
instantk to* set about making your peace with Goo; for if yo* are'con- 
demncdjf and there is dayligji to hang you, you will die this day.” # 

“ They were all condemned- -but it wus late before the trial was over ; 
and the President of the Court-martial told them they should iiavk 
till Monday morning to prepare themselves. Having said this, he 
carried th'e proceedings of the Court, and {he sentence; to the Commander- 
in Chief. * . r 

“ Lord St. Vincent said—* Sir, when you passed the sentenc<?your duij^» 
was complele—.-you had no right to say that the execution of it shauhl be 
suspended;’ and he instantly gave v>ut an order thahit should be carried into • 
effect on the Jo/1 owing morning, SUNDAY, at nine o’cloJi. 

“ It had been tlie'asua*l pi act ice in the Navy for the boat’s crews of the dif¬ 
ferent ships, which attended on these occasions,to diavv lots whielj Cthem 
should go on board the ship where the punishment (ivas to take place, to 
man the yard-ropfe, and assist, in the execution: but V'j this occasion the 
Admiral, m order to maik his displeasure at the conduct of tae crew of flic 
St. George, desired that they alone should be the executioners) lie also 
commanded, that as soon as the culpWs were suspended at the yaid-aim, 


every ship ki tlie fleet should proceed to the perfonnanc&of Divine ser¬ 
vice. Accordingly 7 , at the' appointed time the Jut a/ gun was fired, and the 
unhappy men were run up in the midst of the smoke of it; ‘each ship then 
hoisted a pendant at her mizen-peak, the signal lor Divine service, and all 
were assembled at prayers.” 


Such was Sunday morning under the command of Earl St. Vincent! 
The biographer, however, lias not stated that this President of the court- 
martial—the gallant Sir Charles Thompson—was so disgusted with the 
treatment ho received on the occasion, that he returned to J^nglaml very 
shortly afterwards. Nor is the anecdote fully related. Sir Charles 
went on board the flag-ship, and on reminding his,Lordshipjlufi the fol¬ 
lowing day was Sunday, St. Vincent replied with asperity—“ 1 doi^t 
want you to tell mo what day it is. I knoVv the day of tlie week asam.ll 
as you do. Sir. You have only to # obey my orders.” The .Pear-Ad¬ 
miral retired, and the hiandate took its course—• ^ 

“ For who shall e’en tlie argument confute, 

Where power prevails, and no m.111 dare dispute 

On. another occasion, while in the Tagus, an unfortunate seaman was 
condemned to be hung, and the execution Was ordered for the following 
day. But learning that Prince John, the Bcgent of Portugal, was not 
only going to make an international objection, but also that a powerful 
appeal was to be made for the man’s pardon, the Admiral suddenly 
issued tlie necessary orders, and, before the Prince was stirring, the cul¬ 
prit was swinging at the^yard-arm. 

To extenuate the bl^pyshes of his hero’,-, character, our author seems 
to think tlwi; tlib officers-who served with Earl St. Vincent, as well as 
the twelve ’Captains at Ba^li Who refused to drink his pledged health, 
were all in the wrong ; and7io pula the same weight on the reasonable 
comment educated and responsible officers, and tlie dangerous insub¬ 
ordination of the ignorant, the ferocious, and the disaffected. To carry' 
this point he has the temerity to attack one of the best characters of tjiat 
day, and opens a trench Vsi’ no fewer than twenty-five pages to demolish 
Lord Collingwood. He mentions an instance where that ofliceV was so 
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annoye&.by being obliged to get his ship under weigh, and being rc- 

* peatedly signalized how to steer her$*»ngr«l)i to fetch two bags of onions, 
A hat he refused to stay diftner with LorciKl. Vincent. This refusal* of a 
kind, invitation, Brenton says, was “peewisbjfo say-^lic leagt of it, and 
a violation ofihe 22nd Article of War, to it»kc the most of it.’ 5 ^ Surely 
the Chief’s conduct was neither kind nor^rnisiderat ? aftd sufficient to 
disturb the feelings of an officer at being neld up to ridicule in the face 
of tlio whole fleet, by being needlessly conned into bis station by the 
bunding. As for liie breach of the Article of War it would indeed be 

■ *• ihaking tjie most of it.” • , 

The author then reasons in a way that would^ be admirable enough 
for ffeWfejal cas#s, on the danger of examining or questioning a supe- 

* rior’s commands, and tfic right of that superior to take qny steps he may 
judge proper, without being accountable to a junior. But there ap¬ 
pears to have been something more than a regard for discipline in the 
harsh administration of the Bari, in prohibiting bv public order, rather 

, than private com^jnnidation, the Captains of his fleet-from fining with 
each other,, though at anchor, and in putting a stop to ship-’visiting. That 
he was so Puckish as to tease, the bipgrapher himself affords instances— 
exempli fjratia , 

“ One Sunddy, aftrp Dirine serf ire had hern per/armed, whether or not 
Ins Lcmlslnp ti.ought the good Dr. Mono an (Chaplain ol his ship) wanted 
brightening up, ftnd that he had too litlle to do, Icannot say, but he called 
Mr AIoork, the Signal Lieutenant, and inquired of him il‘ there was such 
a tiling as a black Hag on board. 

“ ‘ No, my Loid,’ said the officer; 1 but we have a black and white one.’ 

“ ‘That, will do, Sir, make the signal for all Lieutenants.’ 

“ The signal*was at the mast-head m an instant, and an order given 
that whenever the black-and-white nag was displayed, with a red pendant 
over it, it wqs the signal for ‘ all Chaplains. 5 What followed was, 1 think, 
what the»Ftench call an pen niuhn, and a lew days alter it ‘blew gieat 
guns,’ says iffy authority, from the west-south-west, winch is directly into 
lfay of C.uiw, so well kiio^n since by the battle of Tialalgar. Tlie in- 

* sherd squadron lay six milks from the. flag-ship dirkctly to lekwaku, 
and up w?nt the signal for ‘ all Chaplains.’ 

“ II was|i hard pud JJ>r the rowers, and no luxury for the sitters. 

“ Wlien # they reached the quarter-deck of the Viile de Pans, they were 
literally drenehed with uniter. The Admiral presented them to Bishop 
Morgan, as lie called his Chaplaiif, and desued they would go down to the 
ward-loom and hold a conclave.” » 

Upon this Captain Brenton adds—“ 1 am afraid this ‘freshener’ for 
the Chaplains cost Dr. Morgan half-a-dozen of sherry tb repel the hu¬ 
midity, and I do not think anything was gained by it in the cause of reli¬ 
gion and virtue. 5 ’ As another specimen of practical joke we caif allude 
to the trick played off' by the Noble Earl upon iir lsaaij Coffin, and his 
whimsically treating the Speedy trig as a row-hjiat, byt it is Joo.long for' 
quotation ; yet we may extract the following anecdote :*— . . 

“ He (liar! Sr. Vincknt) sometimes amused himselT in paying a visit to 
the quarter-deck at what most people would, deem very unseasonable horns. 
■Coining up one morning at half-past two, or what is called the middle 
watch, he sent for Colonel Flight, the codimanding officer of Marines :--np 
conies the Colonel armed at all points, supposing that some enterprise flats 
in hand. * „ 

“ ‘ I have sent for jou,’ said the Chief, in ffrat (part and gentlemanly 
style which lie could always command,—‘ I have sent for you, Colonel, that ■ 
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you might smell for the first time in your life the delicious odours.brought 
off from the shore of Andalusje land-wind. Now take a good sniff, 

and then you may go and turn itY again.” * 

Another ipare's-hest seized upon in the course of justifying tfo&Sl. 
Vincent, rigour is—that V/^llingwood himself wak tyrant enough to 
threaten 1 a turbulent mutiwi^r, sent to him from the Romulus for cor¬ 
rection, that, if he relapsed, he would head him up in a cask and throw 
him overboard. Our author must assuredly j>e*aware that, in the.argK- 
mentum ad hominum , it is not unusual tfo make assertions un pen fort, 
from irritation or excitement, as in killing a teasing musqujlo we give 
a slap sufficient to slay 500 of them. He must have heard friany un-*- 
meaning threats of this description ; and, at all events, he ough$ fro have 
recollected that several refractory spirits were setlt on board the Excel¬ 
lent for reformation, who, by Captain Collingwood’s very judicious 
treatment of them, were made useful men, igith scarcely any application 
of the cat. VVq should have expected that a writer, who bretfthes the 
fine sentiment of hoping to see the day when the-bnly^mnisliment in the 
Navy will be Expulsion, would beat more in unison witluthat amiable 
commander than with his own hero,—who certainly did not mean an 
empty threat when, speaking of the prisoners landed at Lagos, lie said — 
“ The Lord* have mercy on them should they fall into my hands, .for 1 
will show them none !” When our author stigmatizes a private letter 
from Collingvvood to his friend Nelson, in which lie breathes discontent 
against sonic of the petty annoyances of the fleet—as “ at once silly, 
vain, and ungrateful”—we refer to the lads of Valentine’s day, and ask 
from which side the gratitude was due. The Captain contends, that if 
the Earl were in fault, he was responsible for his acts to t the Executive 
Government only, and could only bw'ihat power be called account for 
them. This, however, was not altogether the Admiral’s own notion, or 
lie would hardly have held, at a public meeting respecting the .Conven¬ 
tion of Cinlra, such language as this:—“ It has been said in btlier places, 
and probably might be repeated here, that the business of inquiry oijgjS, 
to be left altogether to his Majesty, or, in other words, to his Minister*. 
This certainly was true, upon occasions of less moment than the pre¬ 
sent ; but on one so extremely disastrous, and which affixed* so deep a 
stain on the military character of the country, to thought that \iis Ma¬ 
jesty’s loyal and faithful people should viot rely Implicitly upon Ministers 
doing'whatever was best, but that they should come forward and show, 
that they were alive to the honour of his Majesty’s arms, and to their 
own military character as a nation.” 

Captain Brenton next takes up the affair of St. Vincent versus Sir 
John Grde, wherein the latter, irritated at the appointment of Nelson, 
bis junior, to command Ln important detachment of the fleet, vented his 
•discontent by growling At the Earl,disriir-gibg an angry pamphlet, and 
sending a hostile message. All this conduct was certainly bad, espe- 
cally since. Ilia Lord&hip was nut |jie sole cause of the act; but the author 
makes no allowance for the effects wliicli scathed reputation may generate 
in the feelings. St. Vincent hinn-elf was not free from the same passion, 
as was Exemplified in the anger which lie displayed on the appointment 
of “ an arrogant and presumptuous young man,” as lie designated the 
Hero of Acie, to a comi«£nd<on lus station. Brenton says that when the 
selection of Nelson took place, the Earl overthrew all remonstrance 
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“ by the.well-known anil never-to-be-forgotten answer:—‘ Those who 

• are responsible for their measures lA^awjght to choose their men.’ ” 

Now assuredly the same fliaxim applied to Mr. Pitt, in his selecting", for 
a particular service, an officer who, to mi a pblase wfe meet Jn the book 
before usfwas “up tb the duty.” s|7 * * 

The anger which the Earl felt on tliijcjtiecasioii seeftis to have im¬ 
peded his judgment, for he tells *Lord Spencer—“ My only apprehension 
is, tlTat Sir Sidney Sm’rtli, enveloped in the importance of his ambas¬ 
sadorial character,#will not attfind to the practical part of hi# military 
■ profession.V Writing to TVelson on the subject, he says—I foresee 
•Amth you find 1 shall be drawn into a tracasserie ^bout this gentleman, 
who*having tl^e car of Ministers, and telling his story bePtcr than we 

* can, will be more attended to.” Agaifi, advising Nelson to supply him 

with an additional ship, he observes,-—“ By all I Iparn from Captain 
Mobley, no reliance whatever can be placed on the Turkish naval force, 
and he tvill endeavour to throw the whole blame upyn us, in case of 
miscan iage.” fly even descends to criticize the ship-of the obnoxious 

“ young matf,” telling th£ First Lord of the Admiralty,—“ l know Le 
Tig re to he in a woeful state of discipline, which will probably produce 
sickness and all its concomitant evils.” 8ir Sidney might here have 
recriminated, Since is whispered there was «i moment wlrfn the Villa 
de Paris herself was not alarmingly “crack;” and something of the 
kind may be inferred from the following letter, addressed to a lady, ill 
July 1798, the original of which is now before us:—“ The sty near 
which you slept, and indeed in it the last night, has undergone a 
thorough cleansing and purification, the quarter-galleries on both sides, 
and the stern^jarlery fresh painted, so that the Ville de Paris is now, 
without vanity, fit to receive you, Vho are the mirror of all cleanliness. 
Sir Hubert Calder’s health was so much affected bv the long-sittings at 
the Courts-Martial, and the sultriness of the atmosphere, that he has 
carried his fntention of retiring into execution, and accompanied the 
“Krencli Generali, his Aide-dw-Camp, an$J the robe from Malta, in the 
Success, canyiug my dispatches. The molncnt lie was gone, Mr. Smith, 
the carpenter, went to.woik^and lifts painted, in the complelest manner, 
both the cabins aboife, the steerage, and Coffins Hole , where Mr. 
Master slVpt, and the duck is as white as your gown ; so pray conic and 
see us again.” * • 

As a proper knowledge of the whole character of the Earl isjsssen- 
tially due to naval history, we feel called upon, though somewhat re¬ 
luctantly, to further remark. Captain Brenton says— k -“ There was a 
peculiar dignity of manner in Lord St. Vincent, which, united to his 
personal appearance, few could help admiring. This was not only con¬ 
spicuous on his quarter-deck, but was carried tvith him into his retteat 
at Bochelts.” But the afltlior^iever served with him afloat, and indeed 
never saw him till he was First Lord of the Adnriralfcy. Perhaps he 
never heard of the “ lower, Sir! lowjr^tdl, &c.”*to a poor old Lieu¬ 
tenant, who was bowing to him ; nor qf*4.hc elegance of diction with 
’ which he ordered another officer to pick up a filthy plugget of oakum. 
•Yet he himself mentions, that to a certain Captain of a frigate, who 
coihplaincd that some of his men had been drawn away, he replied— 
“There were men enough to be got a* Gibraltar, and you and \ our 
officers* would have been much better employed m picking them up, 
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than lying on your backs, and roaring like so manybull-caLYes.’’ A 
couple of Lieutenants, who-,c^n^HsVcd themselves injured, repaired on 
board the flag-ship, with an official letter frorfi themselves, derfianding 
to be tried by a cotert-maWial. ^ This Lord St. Vincent refused to gr,jint; 
but, sajva the biographer, Hs “ tore the letter in iwo on th# quarter- 
deck, and added the horwoiy adage, ‘ Gentlemen, the more you stir, 
&c.’ ” Another Lieutenant had incurred his displeasure, and lie ap¬ 
pointed him to the command of a gun-boat, jvbich he kept at Gibraltar 
in terrorum. “I have appointed you, 4 -Sir, to thf command of^the 
Caca-fogo. Now, go, Sir,— < „ ' 

‘ And pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon.’ ” c 

Sir John'Barrow mentions, in his life of Howe, that Si* Roggv Curtis, 
speaking merely, of mast-heading youngsters, saW—I never thought a 
clue subordination r in the service could be maintained bj publicly ex¬ 
posing any class of officers to ridicule and public disgrace.” Winn would 
he have thought,of the following procedure, which we give, together 
with Captain Brenton’s own comments upon it ?-’- 0 « 

“ A Lieutenant one day came on board to answer a signal., Lord St. 
Vincent thought there was about him too much embonpoint for an officer 
of that rank. ‘ Calder,’ said he to his Captain pf the Fleeh ‘ all the Lieu¬ 
tenants are running to belly; they have been too long at anchor (for the 
fleet was still off Cadiz); block up the entering-port,* except for Admnals 
and Captains, and makg them climb over the hammocks.’ - 

“ I must acquaint my unprofessional readers, that, the entering-port of 
a three-decked ship is on the middle-deck, or second tier of guns fiom the 
water, and that the difference between going into that, and climbing over 
the hammocks, may be compared to entering the drawing-room at the 
balcony window, or mounting up to the parapet and taking the attics by 
storm. There was also a great inconvenience and expense attending this 
painful operation, namely, that whereas in those days all officers wore 
white knee-breeches, or shorts, as they were called, the consequence was, 
that many useful garments, which could not so readily be replaced, were 
torn and spoiled in this attempt at juvenile activity; and J am also muelj 
disposed to believe, that many oaths were swdrn by the young and thought¬ 
less men, which, but for this needless exertion, would probably ngvef have 
been elicited.” « ‘ 

That the Admiral could at times unbend from his gravity, and become 
jocular and good-humoured, is notorious, as witness his address, to the 
mob who escorted Messrs. Otto and L&uriston to the Admiralty, when 
they brought over the ratification of the preliminaries of peace. YV ith 
a peculiar emphasis, and a stentorian voice—“ Gentlemen ! Gentlemen !” 
said he, and the populace gave his Lordship three roaring huzzas, 
“ let me request you to be as orderly as possible ; and if you are de¬ 
termined to draw these distinguished visitors, I beg you to be careful, 
and not capsize the carriage.” Loud cheers and hearty laughter proved 
that the “ gentlemen” ^dished the Infra.igiie. Once when he en¬ 
countered a.vyigbt possessing “ mair brandietban brains,’’the following 
scene took place—vvfiich we give in our author’s own words:— 

“ On one occasion lie (Lortf St. Vincent) found a sailor lying ilrunk in 
the sheets of Gibraltar, and endeavoured, very good-humouredly, to rouse 
him. ' 

What ship do you belong to, sailor !' said the Admital. 

“ ‘ What’s that to you?’ replied tile Tar, without raising his eyes to ^ee 
who it was that addressed Him. 

• “ * Come, get upland go on board your ship.’ 
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“ ‘ No, 1 shan’t, for if 1 goes aboard drunk that old rascal will hang 

me.’ ’* , , 

“ ‘ AYhat old rascal do you mean? sa.’wufe Admiral. * 

• 41 • Whv TflfV tn hp cnrp 5 * 

“JArd St. Vincent knew well that thi/ wa# his sobriquet •In the fleet, 
and he w%nt away highly amused, giving orders that the poor sailty should 
be tak?n care of. ’ y, * 

Captain Brenton Iras omitted an anecdote, which we think highly 
illustrative of character.* While on his West Indian expedition, there 
werf* some circumltances^Uteruling the procedure of a convoy ft) Europe, 
ou which ihe Admiral wished to consult the different skippers. A 
.sigfral wj& made to this effect:—the masters of^the'merchantmen at- 
tendedtyi boitfd the flag-ship; he stated to them the -motives which 
had influenced him to convene them, and requested the,ir sentiments on 
the subject. Finding that each.delivered lus opinion as his respective 
interest dictated, the Admiral endeavoured to show the expedience of 
unanimity, but without eflect; at which, much irritate^ lie hastily paced 
the deck, loudly sljjapprng^ his fingers, singing with a'voice of no com¬ 
mon strei|gti», “ Sing tantarara, rogues all, rogues all; sing tantarara, 
rogues alland repeated it vvith#such vehemence, that the masters, 
dreading som<? more impressive marks of the Admiral s displeasure, 
hastened into their bpats, and shoved off. • 

A circumstance occurred oil’ Cadiz, which afforded so amusing a mix¬ 
ture of humour and seamanship, that we wonder Captain llrenton did 
not notice it. One night there appeared every indication of an ap¬ 
proaching gale of wind : it shortly took place, and rapidly increased to 
such a height, as to threaten the destruction of several, if not all, of the 
ships then ak anchor. The only means of warding oil the piesent 
danger was Vo veer away more cable ; but this could not be instantly 
given in command, as no night-signal was yet established for this pui- 
pose. Suddenly he called for the boatswain and all his mates, stationed 
them on the poop, gangway, and forecastle, and told them to pipe 
together, loudlV, as when feering cable: this concert was heard on 
board*thy surrounding ships, when the C aptains, rightly conceiving 
their Admu-al was veering cable, directed the sanTo to be done on boaid 
their respective commands, and the fleet rode out the gale in safety. 

Our (author proceedsHo illustrate his hero’s greatness ol mini, am , 
among other matter, relates, that when the late Sir George ISajlof was 
icvising the Peerage, he repaired to Bochotts to request fiom th* Earl 
some anecdotes of his life to insert in his publication ; to which his 
Lordship replied—“ Certainly not. I am utterly averse to such non¬ 
sense and vanity.” Yet when Captain Brenton was an inmate with the 
same chief, he says—“ I told his Lordship that T committed to paper 
whatever he said to me on historical subjects. .His answer was, 1 ou 
are perfectly right, Sir, 1 wisli you to do it.’ Encouraged by this 
kindness, I asked if his Lordship would have any objection to furnish 
me with a history of his early life, asd'ar back as lie could remember. 

‘ That J will, with great pleasure,’ ” sank lib. The Captain was conse¬ 
quently invited to sit down and vvritp, while the Admiral priced the 
room, and made his communications. Some of these, as we have hinted, 
are rather Boswellian for instance*— 

“* On one occasion, when Sir George Cockburn was at Rochetts, the 
conversation turned on his Lordship’s first entrance into the Navy, and . 
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the Earl repeated the story of his father's coachman. ‘ f We Should have 
the name of that coachman/ sa,id George. ‘ 1 cannot now recollect it/ 
said ,his Lordship ; then talrin^tWor three Runs from one end of the 
dining-ioom to the other,he suddenly slopped and said, ‘Richard Penker- 
man, Sir, w*s his name/ f instantly wrote it down in my memoraiUkum- 
book, aryl think the poor niJ»ii richly deserves this humble tribute'of respect 
to his memory.*" 5 

Again—“When talking on 1 these painful subjects, which we often did 
as we * walked the deck’ in the dining-room, hp would say, 4 Sir, I am a 
dead lion/ ’’ ■ . ’ , 

Logicians hold that the minor is included in the major, and the* Ad¬ 
miral would not admit to the contrary. “ Lord St. Vincent thoigbt trifles^ 
were not to'be neglected. lie. once observed that R.N.upon the turds 
of naval odicers was very absurd, and, whenever he wrote to aiiy in the 
profession, 1 tiling lie, always added ‘ ot Ills Majesty's Navy/ after 
their names. ‘ R. N., Sir/ said his Lordship, ‘ is flippant uud pert, 
and means notliirjg.’ ” 

All the naval woild are aware that the veteran lip,cl habits of early 
rising. At the commencement of the winter of 179 r 8, the,dockyard at 
Gibraltar was employed on the repairs of some of his ships : bonceiving 
his presence would accelerate the public service, he quitted the Ville cle 
Paris, and took up his residence at the garrison. On his requiring that 
the workmen should commence their employment r at day-break, which 
was at this seasun at five o’clock, he was informed that the gates were 
not opened until an hour after that time; he, therefore, applied to the 
Governor, General O’Hara, for an alteration in the hour, accommodated 
to this early duty. “ 'The men,” said the Governor, “ will not be able 
to see/’ “ Perhaps not,” said his Lordship, “ but they can hear me.” 
The request was granted ; the Admifcd was ever at his post at the dawn 
of day, with exalted voice directing the business; and from the insignia 
of his knighthood, which he always wore, he was metaphorically styled 
“ The morning star.” This same habit, however, carried unbendingly 
into shore life, must have beep rather anpoying to niort of his visitors. 
Captain Rrenton informs us, ‘that “ lie was not pleased if his niale,<fuests 
delayed their appeararee after six o’clock in the morning : to llie ladies 
lie was more indulgent.” A six o’clock breakfast in the 1 winter at 
Rochetta! Why Milton himself could hardly;, have conjured up an 
allegro among the blue noses. 

Affpr impartially weighing the Admiral’s recorded sentiments, we cannot 
but conclude, that the author has overrated the political sagacity and 
prescience of bis venerable friend. The Earl appears to have had but 
very narrow views of the cfleeis of general education, and professional 
club associations. He was one of those who did not foresee that the 
treaty of Amiens was only intended, by our arch foe, as breathing time. 
•He was incredufous abdiU Captain \\ rig! (, s murder ; but whether that 
officer were assassmated or not, as he had no facts or evidence, we set 
no value on his dogmatic dibspuj. In his diatribes on the address from 
the throne for 1809, lie seCcts/o disapprove of the appointment of such 
Generals as Moore, Baird, and Wellington, saying—“ We had Princes- 
of the Blood, all of whom arc hired to arms. Why, he asked, were not 
some of these illustrious persons employed to lead our armies? they 
had made the science of. war t-heir*study from their childhood ! If they 
were not to be employed,‘lie was at a loss to ascertain for what purpose 
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they wefe brcd'to arms.” Captain Brenton omits instancing these 
observations, “ as they qright be stiffinvidioushut surely they 
"form^singular expressions from one who had previously seen the lJukes 
of York, Clarence, jmd Kent, actively engaged in warfare.*# 

The*biographer also dwells largely on nie “ evenness of temper on 
great occasions” evinced by h& hero, saykig—“ If ordered on a joint 
expedition with the" Army, he would never have quarrelled with the 
General, as Vernon dief with ^Ventworth,” Now it seems, that while 
he Jfcted with Sir^Georg* Grey, who was his relative, and jdintly on a 
“ good jlfing,” it was alT well enough,—but there muet have been a 
•verjf insupportable intermeddling to draw forth the angry and improper 
general*order , which appeared in the Martinique Gazette,'in*June, 1794, 
and ran thus— 

“ Whereas Vice-Admiral Sir John Jervis has given orders frequently 
here onshore, and particularly in a note dated ‘ Boyne, off Point a Pitre, 
June 11,’ which must, have arisen either from great ignorance or great 
presumption .and aiiToganpe ; if from ignorance, poor' npui, .he is t o be 
pitied ; W»t tf from great presumption and arrogance, to be checked ; it is, 
therefore, Lieutenant-General Piescptt’s orders, that, in future, no atten¬ 
tion is to he given to suett notes or orders, and his signature to be as little 
regarded as those of John 0‘Nokes and Peter Stiles.” • 

Captain Brcnton’represents the letters of liis friend as invaluable to 
officers of all itinks and ages, in which we cannot wholly agree. That 
to the Dcy of Algiers, from the temper and firmness of the style, is 
perhaps the best iq the collection ; and there are few of them that will 
compare in ease with the one we have produced in allusion to the cabins 
of the Viile de Paris. A 'stirring appointment necessarily engenders 
and entails ^multifarious correspondence, but we find, though they are 
sometimes sensible and acute, the Admiral's letters are generally caustic, 
often ill-natured, and greatly deficient in the vivid a vis which consti¬ 
tutes the charm of* Collingwood’s style. lie complains of “ bitter 
“enmity” — “ sneaking curs’,’—“malignant poison”—“base hireling 
assassins”—“ monsters of ingratitude’'—" base miscreants”—and all 
sorts of hard-named fellows, dealing his epithets right and left with 
such vigour that, parodying on Spencer, or whoever wrote Britain’s 
Ida, it may be said— % 

Each rougher seems than ea<?h, and each than each seems rougher," 

In this mood he tells Mr. Grenville, then First Lord, that there as “ no 
Admiral senior to Sir Charles Cotton fit to command the Channel fleet 
yet at this time there were upwards of fifty between ‘himself and Sir 
Charles; among whom were Cornwallis, Gardner, Colpoys, Montagu, 
Keith, Radstock, Curtis, Orde, Young, Gambier, Mitchell, Pole,’Nugent, 
and Hamilton,—prnvingj at least, that there ?! were <%s good fish out of 
the sea, as any that were in it.” lie was, moreover, sone under conf¬ 
luent himself, and winced under the infliction o£ toAgucnstabs:—“ If 
you will, my dear Lord,” said he to Viscount Ilowick, “•bring a bill 
into Parliament to disqualify any officer ufoler the rank of Rear-Admiral 
to sit in the House of Commons, tjie Navy may be preserved; but 
while a little, drunken, worthless jackanapes is permitted to hohl the 
seditious language he has done, in \}ie presence of flag-officers ot rank, 
you will require a man of greater healll? anjl’vigour than I possess,*to 
commUnd your fleets.” 
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After these lengthy remarks, we have to notice the author's fcomposi- 
tion and casting, and cannot- U^lwommend a.reform of both before his 
appearance in a second edition. We have again to complain of the' 
little attenti®n paid’to the orthography of proper npmes, and of hnr^iot 
following his anecdotes up. I Thus we fully coincide in the regret* which 
he expresses on Captain Tfaubridge’s sending the intelligent M. Beau¬ 
champ to the Turks, “ recommending him strongly for decapitation 
but the mystery which he mjikes, as to whether 'the doomed philosopher 
“ escaped'from the axe of the Grand Signior,*' might readily have been 
cleared off by reference; it was not at all difficult to discover; Jhat after 
his release from the Turkish dungeon, he went to Nice to repaid his' 
shattered health, and died there li) November, JSpi, at thfe moment that 
Napoleon had appointed him Consul-General at Lisbon, To the same 
haste we impute several oversights. Clubs were not first established 
when “ he was invited to join the one now called the United Service;” 
and we think he- overrates the injurious effects, such associations are 
likely to have op society, by promoting celibacy; sin<s& it ^ not conso¬ 
nant with either English taste or English character to szfbrifce unne¬ 
cessarily to life without affections. & was Lord St. Vincent, and not his 
successor, that belonged to the political party called “"The Talents 
and though he does not always think it superfiuovs “ to gild refined 
gold, or to throw a perfume on the violet,” yet when Jie so strongly 
terms Napoleon invincible, had he not forgotten Acre, Moscow, and 
Waterloo? The Illustrious, of 74 guns, was not lost on the Lcmon- 
and-Owcr, but on the llasborough Sand, near Yarmouth ; and to our 
author’s list of men-of-war wrecked from injudicious causes, might have 
been added, the Colossus and Magnificent, of 74 guns each; the Albion 
and York, 64’s ; the Salisbury, Leopard, Grampus, iorledusa, and 
Jupiter, 50’s ; and the Sheerness, Woolwich, and Diomede, 44’s. We 
much approve of what is said upon this subject, and his remarks on the 
shameful ignorance of the North Sea pilots, and the corrupt system of 
employing thorn, merit the strictest attention. 

We now close a book which we hpve examined with some personal 
knowledge of the characters and events which it treats of, and are com¬ 
pelled to say that, in its present state, we deem it more remarkable as 
the exponent of a debt of gratitude, than as a paU'ern of biography. On 
the whole we can but state our conviction, and the Service must be the 
umpire: To the best of our judgment, wliicff, however weak, is strictly 
impartial, Lord St. Vincent was an able, sagacious, and thoroughly 
practical seaman, a tolerable statesman, a firm friend, and an inveterate 
enemy to corruption : but he was also beset with deep and dangerous 
prejudices, a bitter and implacable adversary, and a chief whose whole 
elements of discipline were contained, as,, Sir John Barrow says, in the 
single word “> obedia^za.” 

Such is oisr op l mio£, and it is not lightly formed ; but to those who 
think we intentionally undorv^ftie? the qualities of either the Admiral or 
his biographer, we would sliOut Procul este prof uni! Shove off', ye 
lubbers l , We admire the brighter traits of the Veteran, and, in re¬ 
ference to his lordship’s motto, on those points of character upon which 
we touch with pleasure, may \vj; evoc have a large supply of officers who 
will behave “ thus !” 
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BY ANtOn iClill 01' THU 2f)TII I.IOHT DRAGOONS, ^IN A I.ET r F >t y) HIS f^THEH, 
DATED IAMI’j 20ril MAY, 4/^)9. 

ThIc .25th Dragoons, oorymancled by Lieut.-Colonel Cotton, and 2nd 
Regiipent of Native* Cavalry, Ity Colonel Fitter, marched on the 1st of 
January fropi their cantonments at Arcot, and encamped in the neigh¬ 
bourhood &f Waiajahnagur, where the 1st Regiment' ot Cavalry, his 
Majdfclyfs 13th, Regiment of Infantry, and three battalions’of Sepoys, 
‘had arrived at the end iff December, ufuler the command of the lion. 
Colonel Wellesley. This corps, including his Majestyis 73rd Regiment, 
which joined a few days afterwards, amounted to about 6000 men. 

WalajAhnagur is one of the best built and richest to^vns in the Car- 
, natic—not only a ficat'.part of the trade of the Carnatic, but.also of the 
Mysore and ttfe otfier countries of the interior, being chrried on in it. 
The ground to the north of, and between it and the hills, is capable of 
containing an army of 30,Q00 men. 

The division'eontinued in the neighbourhood of this plate till the 
9th, when they marched about six miles west, and encamped near Loll 
l\ntah, a town rfow entirely in ruins, but formerly as eminent for com¬ 
merce as its rival, Waiajahnagur, now is—a circumstance occasioned by 
the partiality of the late Nabob, who, desirous that a place of such 
consequence should bear his own name, forced the inhabitants out of 
it by setting §re to their houses, and obliged them to settle in the 
latter. y % 

The division remained on or about this spot (changing ground 
every three or four days) till the 27th, when they marched about twelve 
miles, and encamped on the north side of the Palaar river, directly op¬ 
posite V ellore. ^During this interval we hjui frequent field-days, Colonel 
Welle^ey taking the opportunity of instructing the troops in division 
movements^in which most of the corps had been hmg unpractised. In 
fact, this corps formed ihe nucleus of the army before the arrival of 
General, lFarris. * 

On the 29th the Commandcr-iif-Chief, Lieut.-General Harris, accom¬ 
panied by his suite and the Seneral Staff of the Army, arrived in samp 
irom Madras. 

II is Majesty’s 19th Dragoons this day joined the detachment, having 
marched from the Mount and Poonamalie, at which places they had 
been cantoned since their arrival from Trichinopoly in the mofttli of 
September last. . t 

Major-General Floyd, with lfis division, consisting of tjic .3rd Re- * 
giment of Native Cavalry, the 2nd battalion of Artillery, his. Majesty’s 
74th Regiment, and three battalions of Sepoys, arrived m the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and on the day following Majon-Oeneral Popham, with his 
Majesty’s 33rd Regiment, three battalions of Bengal Sepoys, and the 
Bengal Artillery under Colonel Montague, joined and encamped on tiie 
right of General Floyd’s detachment. , 

On the 6th of February the Army was offlertjd to be brigaded accord-* 
ing to the following arrangement 
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CAVALRY. 


1st Brigade—Colonel commanding; to consist of his Ma¬ 

jesty's 19th Light Dragoons, and the Istandf 4th Regiments of Native 
Cavalry. * 

2nd^Brigade—Colonel fater commanding; to consist of hi£ JjJajesty's 
25th Light Dragoons ancftlic 2nd and 3rd Regiments of Native Cavalry. 


INFANTRY. 

1st Brigade—Major-General Baird commanding, to consist *of his 
Majesty's 12th and 74th*Regiments :fnd tjie Scolch Brigade. -.Staff: 
Major of Brigade, Lieutenant Lambton. • . 

2nd Brigade-t-Tli# Hon. Colonel Wellesley commanding* to consist 
of his Majesty's 33rd and 73rd Regiments and the Regiment Muron. 
Staff: Major qf Brigade, Captain Hughes. 

3rd Brigade—Colonel Gowdie companding; to consist of the 1st bat¬ 
talion 1st Regiment, 1st battalion Glh Regiment, and 1st battalion 12th 
Regiment. Staff; Major of Brigade, Lieutenant Lander; Quartermaster 
of Brigadp, Lientenant Boyce. 

4lh Brigade—Lieut.-Colonel Gardiner commanding; to consist of the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd battalions of Bengal Volunteers. Staff: Major of 
Brigade, Captain Cuppage; Qu«;termaster c of Brigade, Lieutenant R. 
Marriott.* 1 . e 

5th Brigade—Colonel Sherbrooke commanding; to consist of the 
2nd battalion 3rd Regiment, 1st battalion 8th Regiment, and 2nd batta¬ 
lion 12th Regiment. Staff: Major of Brigade, Lieutenant Colebrooke; 
Quartermaster of Brigade, Lieutenant Kelly. 

Gth Brigade—Lieut.-Colonel Scott commanding; to consist of the 
2nd battalion 5th Regiment and 2nd battalion 9th Regiment. Staff: 
Major of Brigade, Captain Macp'iierson; Quartermaster of Brigade, 
Lieutenant Armstrong. 

Cavalry—Major-General Floyd to command the Cavalry. Staff: 
Major of Brigade, Captain Wilson; Aide-de-Camp, Captain Monteith. 

Right Wing—Major-General Bridges commanding ; c to consist of 1st, 
3rd, and 5th Brigades. Staff: Major of Brigade, Captain OggV Aide- 
de-Camp, Captain Cosby. * 

Left Wing—Major-General Popharn commanding; to consist of the 
3rd, 4tli, and Gth Brigades. Staff: Major of Brigade, Capt*. B. Grant; 
Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. G. M. Popharn. 

On the 7th the Army encamped according to the arrangement of the 
preceding day, and on the 8th the cavalry marched about five miles, and 
encamped on 1 the left of the line of infantry, opposite the village and 
pagoda of Brinjeveram, situated on the southern bank of the river, and 
seven*miles west of Vellore. 

On tho 14tl\ the heKvy park, with a battering train of above forty 
pieces gf cannon, /md an immense quatuity of stores of all kinds, under 
Lieuk-ColoneKlailfisle, Commissary-General of Stores, moved to Chit- 
tiburry Plain* about three miJea distant from Vellore Fort, on the glacis 
of which it had been draw If'out ever since the middle of January. On 
the same day the Army marched twelve miles, and encamped opposite 
l^plicon’dah, a town on the south side of the river, reckoned about,hall 
way between Vellore and Ambooj. 

• On the 16th they agajn fnoved seven miles, and encamped on a de¬ 
lightful Bpot in the Ambuur Valley, distant about fourteen miles from 
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that place, and three miles vve3t of Goriattum, an extensive and popu¬ 
lous village, defended by a mud wall'ar.djvry ditch. Our position was 
strong and well chosen, Raving a large and deep tank close upon the 
right.a hill upon the left, and the Paloor*riv^r close in our ve&r, about 
half'a jtiiie distant f?om the opposite bank pf which was the park of 
artillery. It is to be regretted that the intention of Government some 
time ago, of building a-cantonment for a regiment of cavalry somewhere 
about* this spot, was not carried into execution, as the whole country, 
from the range of hftls on ^Jie sduth side to those on the nortli abounds 
with excellent forage and water, and there is sufficient grpund for any 
ijumber of ■horse to act upon. , 

Oifthe 17th Army reached the hill fort of Amboor, imdTencamped 
with the feft of the line'close under the rock; the cavalry a small dis¬ 
tance beyond it, their front towajds the hills that rim’south-west from 
Amboor, and which separate the Company’s territories from the Mysore 
country. * . 

, Though this mawli whs long, the fatigue of it was greatly lessened 
by the beauty»l>f tl*e country, which, viewing the whole of the valley 
from Vellore to Amboor, a distance of about forty miles, is by far the 
most picturesque and beautiful I have seen in India. The rapidity with 
which the Army was now moving towards the Mysore country caused 
the doubts entertained by many (and which weic occasioned by the 
slowness of our ^notions during the whole of January and part of the 
present month), respecting the probability of a war, entirely to vanish; 
and a rupture with Tippoo was now, to all appearance, positively deter¬ 
mined on. 

The detachment under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Roberts, nearly 
6000 men, andMie army of the Nizam, consisting of above double that 
number, encamped, the ionner upon the ground the grand Army had just 
quitted, and the latter one day’s march in the rear of them. The British 
Army at this time, including Colonel Roberts’s detachment (which, 
during the sieger*of the enemy’s capital, a^rted in conjunction with the 
others)^ according to the returns, amounted to above 26,000 fighting 
men. * # * 

As there had been much difficulty (owing to the length of the march 
and bad»jes% of tiie road on the preceding day) in getting on the bag¬ 
gage and heavy park, part of tin? former not arriving on their ground 
till late in the evening of thc»18th, the Army was ordered to halt,■•and 
continued at Amboor till the morning of the 19th, when they moved six 
or seven miles further along the river towards Vaniambacftly, and seven 
miles distant from thence. 

On the 20th the Commander-in-Chief, attended by his Staff* and 
most of the heads of departments, and escorted by six squadrons of 
cavalry and some infan try,*under the command of Golonel Rater, had 
an interview with Meer Allum Behaudur, the Nizam’sJtjreitferal, about two 
miles on the west side of Amboor, where tenjs had been prepared the 
preceding evening for the purpose. Meer'JMlum was attended by his 
son, and a numerous retinue from theAr,my of his Highness the.Nizam. 

• Accounts were this morning received in camp of the arrival of l»s 
Majesty’s ship La Sybille, Captain Coo]f, in Madras roads, with treasure 
fiom* Bengal, part of which, to the amount of.about twenty lac9 of ru- * 
pees, hadheen immediately forwarded to the Army under a strong escort. 
U. S. Jocks. No. 118, Suer. 1838. ^ " C 
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On the 22nd the Army moved on to Coolanjce, a village about three 
miles to the southward of Vania mbaddy. In consequence of some ad- 
vidbs said to have been thisrlay received at "head-quarters, orders were 
given for the left-wing and the cavalry under Maj.-General Floyi^ with 
the exception of the 1st Regiment, to march nextinorningtoiTripatovu; 
and it'was generally expected that they would proceed with the utmost 
expedition for several days. * 

This Division again proceeded on the 2fyh 9 as far as a village‘named 
Mootoor, and next day reached Vasooi*, at a smalls, distance fron^ which 
was encamped a detachment of about 2000 men, under the,command of 
Lieut.-Colon'el Rea^J, collector in the Baramahu), who said thatlbeia; 
were at Ryacottah numerous supplies of every kind in jeadiness hr the 
Army. , ' • 

The Division,ton the 26th, arrived at Carramungalum, a fortified vil¬ 
lage, six miles north of Darampoury, where they halted till joined by 
the right wing^ind battering train, which took place on the 2£th. 

It was generally supposed that the cause of theiabove rapid move- ( 
meat made h^ General Flovd was from accbunts having*,arrived of part 
of the enemy’s force having come v down the Toopoor Pass, for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking Colonel Read, whose situation was much exposed. 
However* on the arrival of the Division, the report proved to have been 
unfounded. The Colonel returned to Ruttnagherry on the 26th. He 
gave us intelligence of a vakeel and two hircarrahs, frofai Tippoo, having 
passed through Ruttnagherry for Madras, in thirty-six hours from Sc- 
ringapatam, with a letter, the contents of which afterwards appeared in 
Lord Morninglon’s proclamation. 

The Nizam’s Army, with the British detachment, the command of 
which was at this time given to thfc lion. Colonel We^esley, with the 
addition of his own Regiment, the 33rd, encamped on the 28th in rear 
of the British Army. On the following day orders were given for the 
troops to parade in review order in front of their respective lines, Meer 
Allum having particularly signified to theCommander-hi-Chief his desire 
of seeing them. The line was accordingly in readiness at fom/o’clock 
in the evening; bufr, instead of the Niaam’s. General amPlns Chiefs 
making their appearance at the time appointed*, the hour of seven had 
struck before they arrived at the right of the y»e, when it wag so dark 
that nothing could he seen at the distance of five yards, proving that, 
instead of their having any desire to see Lhe finest body of troops that 
had ever been assembled in India, their whole wish was to indulge their 
own ridiculous vanity, and it was most probably the first time that a 
British Army had been reviewed by torchlight! 

Ort the 30th a letter was received from Colonel Read, slating that 
Tippoo had marched wUh his army from Seringapaiam to Majore in two 
days, and Jhat athirst it was his intention to push on without delay for 
Bangalore, but tlSat hq had been dissuaded from it by the Frenchmen 
who were wjth him, and prevailed on to remain where he then was. 

On the 2nd of March tlf&.Army moved on in three columns, and en¬ 
camped between the hills in the neighbourhood of I’olicode, a fort and 
vjllage which commands the pass of that name. The cavalry cncajnped 
close to the eastward of the £ort, the infantry by wings; life left 
• wing about a mile to *the rfbrthward of Policodc, and the right some 
distance further advanced towards Ryacottah. • 
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On the.3rd the‘Army proceeded in the same order as the preceding 
•day, and encamped in three lines, the‘catfg^y; between the two wings of 
tl» infantry, the right of each line extending towards Ryacottah, the 
whol«.fronting the Oodeadurgum pass ; rfnd^n the two following days 
the whojp Army got to the top of the ghaut, aqd encamped under the hill 
fort of Ryacottah, upon the borders of the en'wHy’s country. 

A clear and distinct manifesto, pointing out the baseness of Tippoo’s 
conduct/ and the good faHh»and strict attention with which the Treaty 
of 1792 had been observed,by fhe British Government and its? Allies, 
and showing, the necessity of the measure that had been taken, was at 
this time published in the Carnatic by the Governor»Gerteral, and orders 
sent to Lieutenant-General Harris to pr<jcfeed without delay. 

’ The British Army, accordingly, entered the Mysore country on the 
(5th of March, and, marching about four miles, encamped under the hill 
Fort of Neel-Durgum ; the cavalry about three miles in advance, be¬ 
tween the* above and another called llendcliitty-durgum ; both ol 
•which Major Cupjfege,’• with his battalion of Sepoys jyul Xhe flank 
companies yf ttfe 12th Regiment, had taken possession of on the morn¬ 
ing of the 5th. About two hours afte** the cavalry had arrived on their 
ground this day, a signal gun was fired from the fort, and jnforma¬ 
tion brought to General Floyd that several bodios of the enemy's horse 
had appeared on the opposite side of the hill, and were advancing in 
our direction. The piquets in waiting, and guns attached to the cavalry, 
were immediately ordered out, and soon afterwards orders were given 
for the camp to be struck, and the cavalry to march to a more advan¬ 
tageous* position—three miles advanced to the westward of the hill. 
The piquets joippd their respective regiments on the march, the enemy 
having made of8*Lhe moment the alarm was given. 

On the 7th the right wing came up and encamped with their right 
extending towards Oussore by Callimungulum, at which village head¬ 
quarters were fixed. The enemy, observing the same inhuman policy as 
in the last war, \tfcre extremely active all tkiji day, and during the whole 
march it) 8eringapatam, in burning the villages and forage lor several 
miles around, and manv-of oifr followers, who had’strayed too far from 
camp in quest of stuivv, weie either killed or wounded by their (. ootins. 

On tlii <S\h the cavalrr^eliangod giound, and tool, up a position on 
the right of the line with their front towards Oussoie, ni.ikm;, r room £or 
the left wing, which, with tfte Ordnance Department, took up their 
station in the line on the 9th. A considerable body of the enemy ap¬ 
peared in front about two o’clock on the 10th, just after tile Army had 
arrived on their ground : two regiments of cavalry were immediately 
ordered to the heights, supported by the four ^others under General 

Floyd. , * 

Colonel Stevenson, who commanded the two first curps, ujion getting 
within reach of the enernv, opened his guns upon \Jicm* which, from 
their not having been in use during the*former war, and totalh unex¬ 
pected, got this day much nearer them tlintt they were allowed after¬ 
wards, and did great execution. It appeared that this body b;yl been 
harassing Colonel Wellesley’s detachment during the whole of thi# 
day’s march, and that, about an hour before the cavalry were ordered 
against them, the Grenadier company of tTie lSi battalion Jlth Regi-* 
ment, under the command of Lieutenant Reynolds, Jiad been cut to 
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pieces in a paddy-field, while marching to occupy a height cm the right 
flaak of the detachmeht. • 6 . 

The above part of the enemy’s force, it was afterwards understood, 
consistethbf about 5000 qf Ifippoo’s regular hoi^e, with some Iwfantry 
and gjuns, uryler the com nr and of Purneah,* a Brahmin, and‘A man high 
in the confidence of the suttan. , 

The Army had, from the time they left Amboor, been marching 
rapidly^ and many of the bullocks bclpngftiff to the Ordnance depart¬ 
ment were so fatigued, that we were now under the necessity of halting 
every second day; and on the 14th of March above 1000 cattle, most of 
them belonging to Uic public departments, were left dead on thp road, 
and between 5000 and (>000 shot dropped, bu$ which, througlfthe exer¬ 
tions of the SrdjRegiment of cavalry, which composed the rear-guard, 
and the assistance of the brinjarries«attending the Nizam’s Army, were 
mostly brought up. 

The carriajjbs for carrying the platforms were found to^be so un¬ 
wieldy, amd upon so bad a principle, that tjiey wer# thijj day ordered to 
be burnt, and the platforms, during the remainder of tine long and tedi¬ 
ous march, were conveyed on common carts. The Army encamped 
this dayflix miles south of Bangalore. ** 

On the cavalry reaching the heights close to* the ground of encamp¬ 
ment, numerous bodies of the enemy’s horse appeared between them 
and Bangalore, drawn up along the bottom of the hill, and extending 
for several miles from east to west in a regular line. On their first 
seeing us they moved on, to all appearance, witlf an intention to attack 
our troops ; but, upon a lew guns being opened upon them, they turned 
about, and, retiring towards Bangalore, in the coursc*of an hour were 
out of sight. They were very distinctly seen in the^evening by the 
piquets of the 19th and 25tli Dragoons, regularly encamped about four 
miles in our front. 

On the 15th we were again under the necessity of halting, from flic 
derangement in the Ordb-fnce department; and the oflicerjj of the 
Army were offered the established tent allowance, provider] they would 
immediately undertake to carry their tents, ijnd give up»their bullocks 
and Lascars for the public service; but most of them were under the 
necessity of declining this proposal, from tluf impossibility ofcprocuring 
c&ttle and Lascars at this period. 

V)n the lGth the Army marched in a south-west direction towards 
Cankanelly t leaving Savendroog on the right. The reason for taking 
this circuitous route by Bangalore, instead of going the direct road 
froqt Oussore to Cankanelly, was the scarcity of water said to prevail 
through the whole country between these places, and that by which we 
were moving* being everywhere well,.supplied with that article, and also 
much-less rugge^l and jungly than the other. 

Intelligence having been received that a serious attack was this day 
intended on the baggage ]jy the enemy’s horse, four regiments of cavalry 
and a battalion of Sepoys tfere ordered to compose the rear-guard, under 

* This celebrated Brahmin, aftbr the capture of Seringapatam, became principal 
^Minister to the Rajah of Mysore, was high in the confidence of General \\bltesloy, 
of the Governor-Geneial, and the Government of Madras, and greatly contributed, 
by his abilities, fidelity, Aijd integrity, to the permanent settlement of the Mysore 
kingdom,in which he died, and his name holds a distinguished place in the Correspond¬ 
ence of the Murcjuvss Wellesley, and of the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
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General FJpvtl, and the precaution proved to be extremely judicious and 
mecessary. The artillery attached to the cavalry was of essential service 
-♦keeping the enemy at it respectable distance, by which the hortes 
were^jrfUch less fatigued. . . t 

The ipasterly manrter in which the whole baggage of the /trmy was 
covered and defended from the enemy, by wlvcm three several attacks 
had been meditated upon it, rellccft the highest credit on (icneral Floyd; 
and th*e .whole, without the Ipss of a single cart, got safe to their ground 
by sunset. * • 

. As the want of success, in getting on the store department had not 
curly ‘been Occasioned by the badness of the cattl^, but more so by a 
great ^enreity drivers, orders to the following purport were this day 
Issued, viz.—“ That certificates, specifying the name and occupation of 
all the followers of the Army, both public and private, should be imme¬ 
diately given them by those who employed them, and that all those who 
could not,'after a certain time, produce the above certificates, signed by 
.their masters, woukl instantly be taken up, and either punished, or 
forced to enterjnto \he public service/’ * 

The utility of the above order was plmost immediately proved, above 
500 people being next day taken up, who were without certificates, and 
obliged to entei* the service a#bullock-drivers. .Tin's, with thb destruc¬ 
tion of about 150 cart-loads of various articles in the store department, 
—the want of which would be of small consequence in the prosecution 
of the siege,—enabled the heavy park to proceed with much greater 
facility, and the Army was not again under the necessity of halting 
till it reached the banks of the Madoor river. 

On the 20th # the Army encamped within two miles of the hill fort of 
Marlewaddy, «?ad on the two following days reached Cankaneliy, the 
fortifications of which were mostly in ruins, and, to all appearance, had 
been allowed to fall into decay ; for some time past most of the houses 
.within had been burnt, and the rest were at this time on fire. 

* As it was to bfe expected tlmt Tippoo, fyoni the situation of the coun¬ 
try ab<W this place, would have made grea’t use of it and the hills ad¬ 
jacent, by*wjhich he might have disputed and impeded the march of the 
British Army for a considerable time, Lieutenant Colonel Scott was 
ordered Ao"proceed, on the night of the 20th, with the 6th Brigade and 
a troop of native cavalry,*and endeavour to possess himself of the fort 
by surprise; hut, through some unaccountable mistake of the gujfles, 
the party lost their road, and, instead of finding themselves at Canka¬ 
neliy by day-light, had scarcely got half a mile fiom th*ir own camp. 
The want of discernment, however, of the enemy, in neglecting to take 
advantage of this desirable situation, prevented the failure of the* busi¬ 
ness fiorn being of any consequence, and the iVoops encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the place ’without the smallest molestation. 

Next day the Army proceeded and encamped newr the hill'fort of 
Gopauldroog, rendered memorable by jdie death oT General.Mathews 
and his officers, who were poisoned there lyy llydcr Ally. 

' In consequence of information received at head-quarters, that the 
eneijiy were in full force at Sultanpcttah! in the vicinity of wliicli it was 
said 'Tippoo had strongly fortified himself, with a determination to 
oppdse the advance of our Army, the tavariry and a strong detachment. 
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of infantry were ordered to march at three o’clock on the morning of the 
23rd, that they might be able do reach the place by day-light, in full 
expectation of finding the enemy as described by the hircarrah ; but, tu 
their disappointment, foupd 'that the Sultan had been aware ‘oK our 
design,* and on the approach of our Army, had moved tte^rer his 
capitaf. For^the two lasC marches, all the tanks were found filled with 
milk-hedge, a strong poison; but vvliich, fortunately, does not take 
effect upon the water for several days; andtthis had been lately*thrown 
in, and was perfectly fresh'. « * 

On the 25th the Army encamped along both banks of .the Madoor 
river. On the everting of this day accounts were brought in that a 
strong party oi the enemy’s horse and infantry were breaking,down the 
■ bank of a largg tank about 6 miles off, and to' which the Army was to 
make its next msirch. * Three troops /rom each regiment of Dragoons, 
and a battalion of Sepoys, with a party of pioneers, were instantly or¬ 
dered out under Major Bladen, and reached the spot about four o’clock. 
The enemy had done all the mischief in their powel before the arrival 
of the party, and had moved off to the heights, where they appeared in 
considerable numbers, and began,to harass the party with rockets and 
matchlocks. Several of them were killed tv the guns of the cavalry, 
and two taken, who were immediately despatched by Major Bladen to 
head-quarters. They gave information that Tippoo was encamped at 
only the distance of two eoss from the tank, in the neighbourhood of 
Malavilly, and their account proved afterwards to be pretty correct. 
The pioneers having rebuilt the breach in the tank, the detachment 
returned safe to camp about eight o’clock; though there is no doubt 
that, had Tippoo known that they were so much nearer t him than their 
own camp, they would have found^lt a difficult matter to return un¬ 
molested. 

On the 26th the Army encamped round the above tank, and on the 
27th, after having marched about three miles, the whole of the enemy’s, 
Armyappeared regularly dr. ; .‘:n out in order of battle' in two distinct 
lines, covering the country beyond the village of Malavilly as far as the 
eye could reach. Th& cavalry, which formed the advance, ^were imme¬ 
diately halted, and the right wing was brought on with all despatch, the 
left being ordered to remain in charge of the baggage and battering- 
train. About ten o’clock, when evdry preparation was made for the 
right wing and cavalry to move on to the attack, the enemy to all ap¬ 
pearance began to move off to their left; and Colonel Richardson, 
Quartcnnastei-Gcneral, being ordered to mark out the ground of en¬ 
campment beyond Malavilly, nearly on that which the enemy had 
quittefl, proceeded accordingly under the escort of Colonel Sherbrooke, 
General Office^ of the day, with the piquets of the Army, and the 25th 
* Dragoons jind 2nd Regiment of Cava’iry. 'The rest of the troops re¬ 
mained where *the^ were at first halted. The Quartermaster-General 
having reached the ground ofyu*eampment, the two regiments of cavalry 
had just formed, with the piquets drawn up in line on their right, when 
a heavy lire of cannon was opened upon them from the heights in frontj 
aqd the enemy’s Army again appeared in full force. . • 

The cavalry and piquets were jjept in the above situation for above 
three-quarters of an hoar, foftunately without sustaining much loss ‘(the 
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guns of the enefrty having been very indifferently served), when they 
'were ordered to retire, an$ make room Tqp the right wing, which was 
al last *ordered to advance, and support Colonel Sherbrooke. Afitl it 
was ftwing to this unaccountable delay thdt the success of th<*day was 
so mucli lffss brilliant than it might have beerj had they moved on when 
the first gun was opened by the enemy ; antkleveral of the Frenchmen 
that u;ere taken at the storm of Seringapatam acknowledged that, had 
our cavalry been permitted at first to attack the enemy, very few of 
their guns could have escaped. ' 

• The line was formed about half-past eleven o’clock. Colonel Sher¬ 
brooke’s command being on the right flank, and the rest of the cavalry, 
and Colonel Wtllesley’s^detachment on,the left: they began to ascend 
the heights in the most regular order, under a heavy cannonade. When 
our troops had about half gained the heights, and had'almost reached a 
slope, in which large bodies of the enemy were posted, a numerous 
party of their horse came down upon the First European*Brigade, com- 
• mantled by M;^jor-£fene'fal Baird, with great regularity, apd in the form 
of a wedge, t *nd were permitted to come within fifteen yards of our 
line (the troops behaving with the utmost steadiness), when the musketry 
was opened upon them, and brought most of them to the ground. 

Al the same time that this body moved on *to attack our centre, a 
kushoon of theirpnfanlry, supported by another body of horse, attacked 
the left of our line, under Colonel Wellesley; his Majesty’s 33rd Regi¬ 
ment, against which this attack was chiefly directed, suffered the 
enemy to come close to them, and received their fire, which did very 
little execution, and then rushed in upon them with the utmost rapidity, 
putting them instantly to flight; ;pid General Fioyd coming up at the 
moment charged them at the head of the 19th Dragoons and two regi¬ 
ments of native cavalry, and cut them to pieces. 

While affairs were going on so successfully in the centre, and on the 
“left, Tippoo had sent round a considerable body of horse to a tope on 
our right, in front of which they began 4o. form, with the intention of 
attacking # our piquets, and turning the right flank, which they concluded 
had been Veft entirely/exposed, from seeing General Floyd and the 
cavalry so.busily employed on the left; but, on their perceiving the 25th 
Regiment of Dragoons, 4jy the rapid and judicious movement of Lieut.- 
Colonel Cotton, formed ready To receive them, and on the point of 
charging them, they moveff off with the same rapidity towards4heir 
main body, who by this time had withdrawn their guns, and had given 
way in every direction. * 

Our loss in killed and wounded did not amount to above sixty, amongst 
whom were four officers slightly wounded. Tlytt of the enemy, includ¬ 
ing the desertions which % took place in consequence,of the battle, 
amounted, as we were afterwards informed, to nearlw4000., . 

A man of considerable rank, who was taken in $e attion, said, that 
on the preceding day Tippoo had address^! jiis army, informing them 
that lie intended giving battle to the English next day, and hoped that 
they would behave as became them, threatening them with instant death 
whenever they gave way. „ 

1,1c assured them of success, sayii^g that they had nothing to fear 
from the Europeans, as they were all r.iW tjiA>ps, unused to fighting*, 
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and not equal to those they had to oppose last war; -and concluded by 
promising every man in his ^nny a present of a month’s pay after the 
victory! * 

The dqy„ after the acting General Harris, instead of proceeding to 
Seringapatam by Arakerry (as had been fully expected by Tippty), from 
the strbng pokts lie had elected on that road), took a south-west direc¬ 
tion towards the Cauvery; and in fhe evening sent Captain Allan, 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General, and Major Colin Macauly, escorted by 
the piquets of the cavalry,' to examine'lhc £ord at 4 3osilla, a village on 
the banks of .the river, about ten miles distant from camp. Not an 
enemy having been ^een on either 6kle, and everything appfcaring cx-» 
tremely favourable for the passage of the army, they aacordingly pro¬ 
ceeded on the morning of the 2&lh, and by three o’clock on the follow¬ 
ing day the whble had crossed the,, river without meeting with the 
smallest opposition, and were encamped on the opposite side, imme¬ 
diately above the junction of the Cauvery and Copanny rivers! 

The contrast between the appearance of the eounVry during this last 
march, with vvliat we had before seen, vvn’s extremelyistrijting; this 
part having escaped the general deflation, from the Sultan’s having so 
fully expected our taking the other route. Tippoo had intended Susilla 
as a depdtYor provisions /luring the siege of his capital; a’nd an immense 
supply of cattle and grain was accordingly found in it by our troops. 

On the 31st of March the army halted at Sosilla, and on the five first 
days of April proceeded by easy marches to Seringapatam. 

On the 4th of April the line of march was along the high ground 
which lies to the south of the Cauvery, and from thence wc could dis¬ 
cern the enemy’s troops issuing from the fortress in considerable num¬ 
bers, and occupying a thick and extensive wood about half way between 
our column and the river. 

On the 5th of April the army took up a position on the heights op¬ 
posite the south-west face of Seringapatam, the head-quarter flag being , 
distant from thence about 40K* yards. • * 

The report which had been circulated that Tippoo, on the approach 
of the British Army, had destroyed iiis capital, and the exteqpiVc Petlah 
of Slieeker Gurjaum, and intended to keep the field, proved unfounded ; 
for these were not only untouched, but strong works bad bceji con¬ 
structed across and round the island.* The Pettah, however, was de¬ 
stroyed during the siege. * 

The Sultan's beautiful garden, called the Laul Bang, in which the tomb 
of Ilyder Alh and the palace of Tippoo appeared conspicuous, had 
recovered from the ill-treatment it had undergone during the former 
war, aftd afforded from the heights a very beautiful appearance. 

5th.—Major-jGeneral Floyd was this day ordered, with the left wing 
’and four regimentsgof cavalry (leavingtheir heavy baggage), to proceed 
to Periapatam, »and effect a junction witli the Bombay Army under 
Lidut.-GeneraJ Stuart, who h^Uremained ten miles beyond that place 
ever since his action with the Sultan’s army on the 6th of March. 

In the night of the 5th of April two patties, under the command of 
th§ Hon* Colonel Wellesley and Lieut.-Colonel Slmwe, were ordered- 
to take possession of a couple of jposts occupied by the enemy—one in 
the above-mentioned wood adjoining the village of Sultanpett, and Ihe 
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other about half-a-mile to the left; each communicating by means of a 
deep amt dry nullah. Lieut.-Colonel Shawe succeeded in driving the 
enemy from the left po8t; but Colonel* Wellesley’s attack, from* the 
bad#v?ss of the road, the extreme darkness ^f the night, and 9 ur troops 
being |ot*lly unacquainted with the ground, intersected in all directions 
by deep ravines, was unsuccessful. These jJt»ts were abflufc 1800 yards 
distant from the walls. * 

Nejtf morning (6th) a fresh body of troops was placed under Colonel 
Wellesley’s command, with outers to possess himself of the wosd, which 
. was occupied by about 5000 of the Sultan’s best infantry v Colonel Pater 
and’ Lieuft-Colonel Cotton, with the 25th Light l^ragoons and 2nd Na- 
tive*Ctfvalry, supporting, and the whole army was at the? same time 
underarms on the adjabent heights. * 

The brilliant performance of this duty was attended with the desired 
success; and Colonel Wellesley, by the skilful manner in which he 
nianoeu\fred his corps, obtained complete possession of tjie wood without 
loss, while the entmy buffered severely, not only from the British fire, 
but were gru^Uy mowed tlbwn by the guns of the fortress, which the 
Sultan had opened upon them, whilq endeavouring to effect their retreat 
into the island. <* 

Tippoo having or^ the Gth sent a vakeel to general HarriS, to inquire 
what an English army wanted before bis capital, the Commander-in- 
Chicf sent him back to his master with Lord Mornington’s proclamation. 

l’rom this time till the junction of the Bombay army on the 15th, 
the engineer department and the corps of pioneers were busily em¬ 
ployed in preparing materials for the siege, and on the Gth took up their 
station some distance in front of the line, and immediately in rear of 
the tope, from'which the enemy had been dislodged by Col. Wellesley 
on the preceding day. The day after General Floyd’s departure for 
Pcriapatam, Tippoo detached Cummer uldcan Cawn with a considerable 
^body of his best horse, to harass the detachment on their march, and 
with f positive instructions to'run all risk# in preventing a junction with 
General Stuart. But the only inconvenience occasioned by this force 
of the cnppiy was the ,destruction’of the forage; on the return of the 
troops to Seringapatam, in the neighbourhood of which they arrived on 
the 14t.V* » 

On the 16th Licut.-Gencral Stuart crossed the Cauvery, and took up 
a position on the north ba»!k of the river, opposite the north-wcsUangle 
of the fort ; and on the same day Major-General Floyd’s detachment 
(with the addition of the 25th Dragoons, which during the former 
expedition had remained at Seringapatam) marched to a large tank 
about two miles beyond Mysore, to cover a party which had biten sent 
the day before to collect a quantity of cattle and gr^in; and on the 
17th returned with a very'considerable supply. , , ’ 

On the afternoon of the 17th an attack vv.as miftle by the troops on 
duty on several of the enemy’s works sn^both sides of the river, which 
were carried with very little loss ; and a battery of six guns was finished 
and opened by the Bombay army on the morning of the 19th, which 
■ enfiladed the whole of the enemy’s entrenchments in front of the south- 
we*st face. On the 20th another attack was made on their works, which 
were carried with some loss. Next mbrning a six-gun battery was 
opened* in front of an old powder and paper mill, of which Lieutenant- 
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Colonel St. John had possessed himself the night befofe. This battery 
destroyed several of the defences of the fort, and dismounted many of 
their'guns. 

On the J. 0 th of April General Floyd, with the cpvalry (which,‘'from 
want of forage were in a very disabled state) and the 3rd BrigaRe of Se¬ 
poys, mhrchedVrom SeringUpatam, and, crossing the Copanny river by a 
beautiful bridge of fifty-six arches, at Nunjendgoda, ten miles to the south¬ 
ward of Mysore, marched, without a halt, through an almost impenetra¬ 
ble jungle, with very little water, till the^ 6 ih r whence arrived at Gow- 
dehully, and received accounts that Colonel Read, with several thou¬ 
sand brinjarries, had cached the top of the Caveriporum pass* and,was 
only twelve miles oIF. This detachment having joined the General, he 
returned on the ,1st of May to ffemnoor, but did not think it safe to 
proceed further with so considerable a qonvoy, till joined by the southern 
division of the army under Colonel Brown, of whom there had been 
no account, but who was daily expected to ascend the ghaut. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brown joined on the 6 th of May, add General Floyd, 
having’ sent all the sick men and horses down the pass-into the Ba- 
ramahul, marched next morning on his return to the Grand Army, and 
arrived at Seringapatam on the 11 th of May. • 

Cummer uldean Cawn,»with the enemy’s horse, followed the detach¬ 
ment during their march to Cowdehully, but not closely, except on the 
third day’s march, when one of their saidars was taken, and one killed. 

The Commander-in-Chief took the above opportunity of sending his 
despatches, up to the 18th of April, to Madras. 

On the 26th of April the rest of the enemy’s works along the banks 
of the river were carried by detachments from the 74th Regiment and 
Scotch Brigade, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Wallace and 
Major Skelly; while Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, by driving the enemy 
across the river to the island, where he followed tl\em, and drawing off 
their attention, assisted greatly in securing what had been taken. Two 
brcacliing-batteries, of six 187 pounders eatfn, were immediately begun 
close to the water-side, four hundred yards distant from the wall,. These 
were finished and opened on the fort tin the 30th, ^and by the evening of 
the 3rd of May the breach was declared practicable. 

Directions were immediately given for the assault to take pfiuece on 
the following day, and orders sent fbr the flank companies of the 
BomRg.y army to cross in the course of tliht night, and co-operate. 
General Baird was intrusted with the command. The troops moved 
on to the attack* at one o’clock p.m., and in an hour and a half Seringa¬ 
patam was in the hands of the British troops, and Tippoo Sultan found 
among *the slain. By whom, or at what time, he was killed, is un¬ 
certain ; but he ,was picked out from under several hundred dead 
bbdies, in tl\e north sally-port gate, shot through the head and body, 
and bayoneted in'thrde or four places. 

Our loss, though great, was^not so considerable as might have been 
expected at the storm of a plaoe of such wonderful strength, both from 
nature and art, as Seringapatam, full of the flower of Tippoo’a army, 
commanded by the Sultan himself in person. ,* 

The following is an abstract of tty; loss of the British Army during t(ic 
siege and at the assault, taken Horn the return at the Adjutant-General’s 
office:— 
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Officers. 



Europeans, jvLUe<J, 181 wounded, 622 ; missing, 22; total, ?iZ5. Natives, 
lulled, j. 19'» wounded, 42(1; missing, 100. Total, including officers, 1531. 

Cummer uldean Cavvn, who had been detached after General Floyd, 
and threatened by his master, that, if lie allowed our convoy ip return, he 
should lose his head j having, the very same night, received accounts of 
the fall of Seriygapatam and the death of the Sultan, struck his camp, 
and, arriving on the 7th, sent immediately a vakeel to General Harris, 
saving that lie relied on the generosity of the English, and would give 
himself up unconditionally; adding, that the body of horse under his 
command waited the Commander-in-Chiefs orders. 

On the 12tU Furnuah delivered himself up; and next day Futteh Hyder, 
Tippoo’s eldest son, having received a letter from his brothers in the fort, 
mentioning the good treatment they had met with, came in, attended by 
Captain Malcolm, who was sent out to meet him. 

» Thus, in the course of a few days, was not only the capital, but also 
the whole of this extensive country, added to the empire of Great Britain. 

Copy pf Major-General Baird’s.letter to Lieutenant-General Harris, 
Commandir-in-Chief :v— 

“ Camp, 6th May, 1799. 

“ Si.,f—Having, in dbedience to your ordeis, taken the command of 
the troops ordered for the assault of the fort of Seringapatam, consisting 
of a corps of six companies of European Flankers from the Bombay 
Army, under Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop; a corps of four companies of 
European Flankers, from the Scotch Brigade and Regimbnt de Mcuron, 
under Colonel Sherbrooke; his Majesty’s 12th, 33rd, 73rd, and 74th 
Regiments; ten companies of Bengal Sepoy* Flankers, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Gardiner; eight .comyanies of Coast. Sepoy Flankers, under, 
Lieut.-Colonel Dalrymple; six companies of Bombay Sepoy Flankers, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Mignan ; 100 Artillerymen,,with* a proportion of 
Gun Lascars, under Major Bell; tin?European and Native Pioneers, 
under Captain Dowse, amounting, as per enclosed returns of men 
actually under arms:— „ 

' * The assault—Firelocks, Europeans, 2494 ; Natives, 1882 ; toted, 

4376 ; . , 

“ 1 have now the honour to report to ypti the measures 1 took to 
secure the success of the important object intrusted to me, and the- 
result, and to enclose a return of the killed and wounded in the assault.) 
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“ Having received your instructions to make the • capturp of the 
rampart my first object, as the force under my command was not 
decided sufficient to assault the ramparts and 'town at the same time* 
when defc^4pd by the whole^of Tippoo’s army, I directed Lieut.-Celqjiel 
Dunlop, .with the six companies of European BoAibay Flanker^, sup¬ 
ported by his Majesty’s ]3i£ and 33rd Regiments, and ten companies 
of Bengal Sepoy Flankers, with fifty artillerymen,, to assault the north 
rampart, and to push on with the European flank companies until he 
met the south attack under ‘Colonel Sherbrooke, consisting of the /lank 
companies of the Scotch Brigade and Regiment de Meuron, reinforced 
by the Grenadier companies of his Majesty’s 73rd and 74th Rtgimenls, 
in consequence of the vigorous resistance there was reason to* appre¬ 
hend, with several heavy batteriek on the soutlf face of the Fort, and 
supported by his" Majesty’s 73rd and 74th Regiments, eight companies 
of Coast Native, and six companies of Bombay Native Flankers, with 
fifty artillerymen; when the whole were directed to form on the east 
face, till arrangements were made for the attack of such of the cavaliers 
as might not have already been seized, or for proceeding^to the attack 
of the body of the place, if, with tlj,e force remaining, such a measure 
should be deemed advisable. , 

“ The assault commenced, obedient to your orders, at 1 km. Colonels 
Sherbrooke and Dunlop were directed on no account to quit the inner 
rampart previous to their junction for any other object but that of 
seizing on the cavaliers in the neighbourhood of their respective attacks, 
and to lose no time in regaining their situations an the ramparts as 
soon as that object should be obtained ; and every cavalier or post on 
the ramparts, which it might be deemed essential to secure, were imme¬ 
diately to be occupied by a battaliorf company or companies from the 
supporting European Regiments, so that the whole of the ground once 
captured might be secured, and the flankers, on their junction, be in 
full force to follow up their success by an attack on any of the cavaliers 
which had not fallen in their y,;iv, or by an*assault on the body of the' 
town and palace of the Sultan. 

“ In the success of eveiy pait of this plan, my warmest washes were 
gratified. The whole of the ramparts, and every cavalier in the fort, 
were, in a vigorous assault of a few hours, in B the possessidu^of our 
troops, who were too well acquainted with the value of their conquest to 
render their retaining it against Tippoo’s army at all doubtful. 

“ The place, therefore, being securely our own, 1 was not anxious, 
by an immediate attack on the palace, to bring on a fresli and unneces¬ 
sary slaughter; ami, indeed, the exhausted state of the gallant Flankers 
rendered it expedient for me to bait for a short time before I proceeded to 
the attack of the palace, which, if Tippoo was in it, there was every reason 
to suppose \yould, if possible, be as gallantly ‘defended as attacked. 

“ During, tbisdiall? two fresh battalions of Sepoys arrived, and, trust¬ 
ing that by this time the Sultan would see how fruitless any further 
resistance must prove, I requested Major Allan, Deputy Quartermaster- 
Geneial, who had just arrived from camp, and who, from his knowledge 
®f the .language, was well qualified to execute the duty, to proceed with 
a flag of truce to the palace, and offer cowle to Tippoo Sultan, And 
every person in his palace, oft his immediate and unconditional sur¬ 
render of himself and family to me; at the same time informing him, 
if there was the smallest hesitation in accepting this offer, that an 
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immediate assault on the palace would take place, and every man in it 
be put to the sword. The Grenadiersmnd, part of the 12th Regiment, 
under Major Craigie, with the 2nd Battalion of the 9th Regiiueht of 
Sepqys, accompanied Major Allan, to put t|iis threat into <jx^cution, if 
necessary; and I prepared the Flankers, now a little recovered from 
their fatigue, to follow to the attack of thcjJtolace on thb first Signal of 
hostilities having recommenced 1 , for the firing had ceased on all sides 
upwards of an hour. » , 

“ In the mean t/ine I ijeccitfed intelligence from one of the prisoners, 
of whom I, caused inquiry to he made as to the place where the English 
soldiers Who had been taken in the different assaults on the enemy’s 
outfiosis during the siege were confined* that they had been'put to death 
about ten days before In the most barbarous manner,, by having nails 
driven through their skulls. On this I immediately advanced, with the 
Flankers of the 74th Regiment and the Light Infantry and remaining 
part of* the 12th Regiment, resolved, if cowle had not been already 
granted, and the* dreadful accounts of the fate of our fellow-soldiers 
were conjimfljd, tb sacrifice the tyrant to their manes. 

“ On reaching the palace, Major,Allan tame out to me, and informed 
me that lie had been with,Tippoo’s two youngest sons, who were ignorant 
where their father v^as, hut were disposed to .surrender themselves and 
the palace on a promise of protection. Anxious, if possible, to discover 
Tippoo, who, I had been informed, was certainly in the palace, I hesi¬ 
tated to agree to their conditions, unless they would inform me where 
their father was, and threatened to search the most secret recesses of 
the palace if he was not instantly produced; but, not being able to 
learn from tlynn where the Sultan was, and wishing to get them out of 
the fort before it was dark, after giving them every assurance of pro¬ 
tection and kind treatment, I sent them off to you under charge of 
Lieut.-Colonel Agnevv, your public Secretary, and Captain Marriott, 
your Aidc-dc-Camp* escorted by the Light Infantry Company of bis 
Majesty’s 3i3rc? Regiment. ** , n 

“ The palace was then taken possession of without opposition. I now 
procced€d,to the searcji of it, accompanied by Lieut.-Colonel Close and 
Major Allan, taking care, however, to avoid the Yanana, around which 
I had posted a sufficient force to make his escape from it impracticable, 
in the palace we found a man, *who, on being severely threatened^ said 
that the Sultan was killcdfn attempting to escape through the northern 
sally-port, and offered to conduct us to the body. We accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded thither, and, under a slaughtered heap of several hundreds, 
many of whom were men of consequence in his service, had the pleasure 
to discover the body of the Sultan, who had b$en shot through tfhe head 
and body, and was quite dead. I caused him immediately to be put 
into a palankeen, and conveyed to the palace, when; the body was iderf- 
tified by some of the principal men who had, failed into our hands, and 
by two of the eunuchs belonging to the lyireni. 

“ I now proceeded to give such protection to the inhabitants as was 
in my power ; and, although it was by this time dark, as 1 ljave heard 
no complaints of outrage or insult being offered to any after the conflict 
ceased, I think 1 may venture to say, t thc natives of India will be satisfied 
tllat British soldiers are not more brave than humane. 

“ Early the next morning, Abdul Caulic/ the second son of Tippoo, 
and the elder of the two who were delivered to Lord Cornwallis a? 
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hostages at the conclusion of the last war, was met by Lieut,.-Colonel 
Dalrymple coming from the island to deliver himself up. He was 
imnfecjiately assured oi protection and the moSt liberal treatment; am! 
I went tc^ipeet him, to shpw him how much pleased I was with,the 
confidenpe he placed in us by thus delivering hinfSelf into owr^hands, 
when the meatfs of escape^ere perfectly in his power. 

“ Having been led to expect you ill the fort yesterday morning, I 
waited with Abdul Caulic, to deliver him intqyour hands; but, on being 
relieved *by Colonel Wellesley, I proceeded with hVm into camp, and 
delivered him over to you. 

“ I perceive, in thcj General Orders of yesterday, that no iftenlicta is 
made of Colope] Sherbrooke. .This, I presume, is owing to that dfder 
being published before I had tinfe to make anjr report to you of the 
conduct of the’tVoops. under my command on the .assault, which was 
highly exemplary throughout; and if, when all behaved nobly, it is 
proper to mentipn individual merit, I know no man so justly entitled 
to praise as Colonel Sherbrooke, to whose exertions l«feel myself much 

indebted for thfe success of the attack. * ° *' 

• § 

“ I make no doubt Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop, who commanded a party 
of equal force with that of Colonel Sherbrcoke, would have merited 
equal prairfe for his exertions, had he not most unfortunately been 
disabled, by a wound early in the assault; a circumstance 1 most 
sincerely regretted, as, from the well-known character ‘of that officer, 
and the clear manner in which he undertook the instructions I gave 
him relative to the attack he was to lead, I felt the,greatest confidence 
in the success of that attack. (Signed) “ D. Baikd.” 

“ 3rd Mav, 1799. 

“Left attack,under Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop, to consist of six companies 
of European Flankers from the Bombay Army; his Majesty’s 12th 
Regiment; his Majesty’s 33rd do. ; ten companies Bengal Sepoy 
Flankers, under Lieut.-Colonel Gardiner; fifty artillerymen, with 
proportion of Gun Lascars, uyder Lieut.-Colonel Saxofi. To move in 
column left in front: to take possession of the cavalier close to the 
breach, and move along the north fampart of (he fort, and t t<Y proceed 
until they join the right attack, leaving a battalion company from the 
33rd Regiment in charge of the cavalier already taken el6i*s to the 
breach, and occupying such other posts on the ramparts by detachments 
fironi »*he 12th or 33rd Regiments, as shall be thought proper by Lieut.- 
Colonel Dunlop. 

“ Right attack, under Col. Sherbrooke, to consist of four companies of 
European Flankers from the Scotch Brigade and Regiment de Mcuron ; 
his Majesty’s 73rd Regipaent; his Majesty’s 74th do.; eight companies 
of Coast Sepoy Flankers, under Lieut.-Colonel Dalrymple ; six com¬ 
panies of Horn bay. Sepoy Flankers, uhd r ’ Lieut.-Colonel Mignan ; 
fifty artillerymen, wh.li a proportion of Gun Lascars, under Major Bell. 
To move in column right in ^ront. To move along the south rampart 
of the fort, leaving such parties as may be thought necessary by Colonel 
Sherbrooke from the 73rd and 74th Regiments, in charge of such posts 
of^the ramparts as he may deem it essentially necessary to occupy. 
Half of the European and half of the native pioneers to accompany each 
attack with hatchets. The European pioneers to carry the scaling- 
ladders, assisted by forty ’men from the battalion companies ■ of the 
Reading regiment of each 4 attack, who Are also to carry their arms. 
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“ If the road across the river and the breach shall be deemed sufficiently 
broad, tile two attacks will move out to .the assault at the same moment, 
^heeling to the right and* left, so a9 to gSt bn the fort they are ordered 
to mowe on, in coming to the top of the breach; .but, if Jhe road or 
breacl^ b<j too narrow, the left attack is to move first. Thq leading 
companies to use the bayonet principally, afttk not to fire tout in eases of 
absolute necessity. Each attack to be preceded by a serjeant and 
twelve volunteers, suppcyrttjd by a subaltern officer and twenty-five men. 
The leading flank ^company af each attack to be provided with hand 
hatchets. t * (Signed) “ D. Baird.” 


’ ON THE ADVANTAGE OF NATIONAL AND DISTRICT £ORPS, AND THE 
DISTINCTION OF RECRUITS FOR CAVALRT? AND INFANTRY. 

FnoMihe earliest times it has been observed, that there is no stronger 
bond and connexion gmoug men of all ranks and classes than that 
which arises frormbeing Datives of the same country; find the further 
we follow \md’trace out this disposition, the stronger and more decided 
do we find it, in proportion as its limit becomes narrower. The decla¬ 
ration that they belong to the same country becomes, of itself, an 
immediate cause of affiance between strangers meeting in a foreign land ; 
and, if they proeeed to discover that both were born in the same town, 
a more rapid advance to intimacy results from that discovery than would 
have arisen from days or weeks of ordinary intercourse. 

“ Mindful of this, in friendship let us join, 

If heaven our steps to foreign lands incline.” 

But, if this deeply-rooted sentiment is so generally felt and acknowledged 
among mankind in general, how much stronger must it naturally 
become in military bodies, whose internal concord and whose warlike 
strength so mainly dt?pend upon that brotherhood, without which the 
"best regulations of discipline have no firm or lasting security. In 
one. of the old accounts of the battle of Jumtenoy, there is a story told 
of a trooper of Ligonier’s ilorse ’(the present*7tli Dragoon Guards), 
who, having been inisse'd from his rank early in the action, the soldiers 
of his reg/nont, when lie presented himself after the battle was over, 
refused to receive him, ofeclaring*lliut he was no longer worthy to be 
called a “ Ligonier,” nor ooold the officers' authority prevail ajyfinst 
their resolution. The man himself declined to plead any defence of his 
apparent misconduct, contenting himself with desiring they would 
suspend their judgment till next morning, when he should bring them 
proof that he had not forfeited their good opinion. Accordingly, he 
appeared next day with a Captain of the Welsh* Fusiliers, who.publicly 
bore testimony to this soldier having joined his ctynpany of Fusiliers’ 
early in the action, some of them having extricated him from* beneath 
his horse, which had fallen wounded upon him; abd he ..assured them 
that he bad behaved with the most remarjtable bravery, being in fact 
one of only seven of the company who came out of action unhurt. 
This, of course, completely altered the case: the man was received with 
acclamation, and Lord Ligonier not long afterwards presented him 
with an officer’s commission. • • 

In ou* days this would seem rather a romarttic story, but it must be 
recollected that Ligonier’s, and most of the regiments of horse during 
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George the Second’s wars in Germany, were composed of respectable 
yeomen and farmed’ Bpns fronwYorkshire and the northern counties of 
Engird; and at no time was there a better spirit in the Britkh 
cavalry ^ .infantry than wjien the regiments were thus raised in par¬ 
ticular districts, and officered by the gentlemen of the vicinity* Thus 
composed, thty had all the advantage of that connexion which in our 
days facilitates the formation of the‘yeomanry corps, whose spirit of 
association enables them, with such limited rime and means of instruc¬ 
tion, to "arrive at an effective condition in the field which does, them 
deserved credit. 

In the early part qf the late wars consequent upon the French Revo¬ 
lution, although the recruiting of regiments from exclusive districts, as 
was the practice in the German campaigns of' the Seven Years’ War, 
had been much discontinued, yet in the case of the enlistments of those 
excellent soldiers who came from the county militias, the best possible 
spirit was found to prevail in the regiments who received thefce militia 
drafts preparatory to their embarkation for the Peninsula. To such an 
extent, indeed' has military fellowship been ‘carried tit various times in 
the British Army, that, till very lat$ years, there prevailed a sort of here¬ 
ditary friendship between particular regiments, arising from circum¬ 
stances of former foreign service, of which even the memory had been 
lost among them. 

A feeling of this kind was well known to subsist between the 1st Foot 
Guards and 15th Hussars, the result of some old affair in Holland, and 
the men used to call each other “ Old Eyes” and “ Young Eyes,” as a 
symbol of this old alliance between them, though it was vain to seek 
an explanation of these familiar appellations from those who uscd'thcm. 

At one of the great encampments 1 on the Curragh, shortly after the 
Irish rebellion, one of the regiments, arriving at its appointed ground, 
proceeded, the moment they were dismissed, to attack, first with fists, 
but then with bayonets, the adjoining regiment; and a tumult arose . 
which was on the point of producing fatal accidents, "had it not been 
promptly quelled by the exertions of the officers. On inquiry it turned 
out that the assailants entertained an old-grudge against |hfiir uncon¬ 
scious neighbours, for having, as they believed, deserted tkem at the 
battle of Creveldt, nearly fifty years before. Vi. 

An hundred other instances might*be quoted of the strong influences 
arising in different forms out of military association, a feeling which, if 
managed with judgment, and controlled by firm discipline, is certainly 
the most effective engine that can be employed by military chiefs in the 
guidance of those under their command. 

Ndvv the first and nqost natural source from which the sentiment in 
question is dcrjved, is undoubtedly that friendly disposition experienced 
by all men,towards6 natives of the sameVo ntry and neighbourhood, and 
the wonder is that So little advantage should be taken of this disposition 
in the present composition jiml recruiting of the British Army. The 
laxity and, at the same time* the cruelty of British discipline, before the 
reformation of the system during the Peninsular War, by the creation of 
^hat model-army by the Duke of Wellington, with which, as he empha¬ 
tically said before the Committee, he felt he could have gone anywhere , 

•and done everything , may 4 in some measure explain the difficulty. 
Previous to that war, there did exist, indeed, a dread of combination for 
bad purposes, which the mutiny at the Nore contributed to foster, and 
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it has eves* been said of some authorities of, that time that they liked 
to jpe the soldiers get druak on pay-days every two months, because it 
showed there was no lurking mischief or conspiracy afloat amonaAlneni. 

Tlteintimate connexion established between the officer anasoldier, 
by an aiftn if able chain of responsibility and discipline, and, above "nil, by 
placing the money transactions ofihe soldier tinder the immediate ma¬ 
nagement of his own Captain, has happily put an end to such apprehen¬ 
sion, anil almost to the remembrance of themj and it certainly appears 
that thfire never was a mwt favourable time than the present for gra¬ 
dually, reviving the system of recruiting regiments from peculiar dis¬ 
tricts.* Tjie partial existence of that system already answers, as is surely 
pjoved by -the highland Corps and 83th« (Connaught Rangers) in the 
infantry, and the Scots Greys, Enniskillen Dragoo/is, ahfl Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards, in the cavalry,'and it has been found that in all 
those national regiments the men's behaviour is very rnuph influenced 
by the more or less pains;, taken by their commanding officers to main¬ 
tain exclusive ruiionality andilocal recruiting. The only argument ever 
advanced agTdhsf the system is an opinion supposed to have been de¬ 
clared by Sir John Moore, that the best composition of a regiment was 
one-third English, one-third Irish, and one-third Scotch; aif opinion 
which sounds perhaps {flausible at first, but for which it is not easy to 
trace out the slightest substantial reason. Indeed it may be confidently 
asserted, that, from any three regiments so composed, three much better 
ones might he formed by uniting all the English in one, the Irish in 
another, and the Scotch in a third. 

Although every one knows that many of the exclusively Irish regi¬ 
ments are equal fo any in the Servicd in all respects, yet practical com¬ 
manding officers are so well aware of the disagreement that arises 
from small numbers of Irish being incorporated m English regiments, 
that they will resort to evfcry means in their power for evading the regu¬ 
lations by refusing’irish recruits^ Probably jhere are not at this moment 
forty Irishmen in the three regiments of Eoot ’Guards, although for many 
years they have taken a regular term 'of Dublin duty ; yet the Officers 
of the Guards are as well aware as any others that a good Irish regi¬ 
ment yields ?h none in discipline, appearance, or good spirit and conduct. 

It was stated by an excellent and enpeiienced officer (CoJ. Macgregor) 
before the Committee on Military Punishments, that as Jong as he ms 
able to recruit from the Highlands he had been able to dispense almost 
entirely with flogging, so good was the spirit of his regiment; but that a 
year or two of deplorable mortality in the West Indies had compelled 
liim to extend the sphere of his recruiting in orde$ to supply the vacan¬ 
cies, and he had found himself again obliged to resort tp severity of 
punishment. * * . , 

The supply of men from the Highlands is a$ preStent *scarcely ever 
adequate to keeping up the kilt Regimentsi and there must, of course, be 
frequent difficulties and obstacles to any system of local recruiting. At 
tbesame time, to fill up regiments, except on most pressing emergencies, 
with rubbish, never can be wise or expedient; and any sensible officer, 
had rather go on service with 500 men on whom he could depend, than 
700 of* whom a large proportion could not *be trusted out of the non¬ 
commissioned officers’ sight. 

But with the worst description of recruits the influence of national 
spirit will still be of more service than any other moral feeling; and the 
U. S. Joviin, No. 118, Sbpt. 1838. ■ * . 
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more a man feels himself a stranger among those with whorfr he passe? 
hiS^ife, the less binding Will ordinary obligations of society appeta^.to 
himT^hyl Uie more licence # will he take accordingly. The presenj. system 
allows, officers very little choice as to any qualification of a' recruit 
beyond heaKh and strength ; and there is, perhaps, no service in the 
world but the British, and no officers but those who now belong to it, 
who could, with the limited authority permitted them by the restrictions 
of the* late interferences* of parliament, maintain the discipline which 
exists in our Army. 

If nationality bt^of advantage in the formation of corps* as regards 
their spirit,.there can, surely, be no question as to ^he advantage of 
selection, as far as practicable, of different classes of the‘people for 
the services of* the different corps composing an army. A lad who 
has been born and brought up in a mining district mutt, surely, 
be a better subject for the corps destined for the labours of the 
siege than a London tailor’s apprentice; the Yorkshire plough-boy will 
be easier trained for cavalry, and will be*morc inclined by nature ami 
habit to pay attention to the carp of bis horse under Jifficblties, than a 
Manchester weaver; and, for the service qf infantry, the man who has 
been fro'm infancy'accustomed to hard work and the spade and pickaxe, 
and to every exposure of weather, must be a more eligible recruit than an 
in-door mechanic, whose work has always been of an easy and sedentary 
sort. It was more than once remarked, during the sieges in the Peninsular 
war, that the Foot Guards, who had been permitted, when in London, 
to go out as hired labourers, and were thereby inured to out-of-door 
labour, exhibited great efficiency in all the fatigue-duties of the trenches. 

The utility of agricultural habits is, however, more’ apparent in the 
cavalry and horse artillery service than in the infantry. Being what is 
called used to horses , is a term very improperly applied in many cases; 
for instance, the London groom’s notion of being used to horses consists, 
too frequently, in keeping .his stable sd hot as to produce fine coats 
with little hand-labour, in giving the horses all manner of quack medi¬ 
cines to cure the diseases produced in consequence, am],, above all, in 
treating the gentlest of animals as if it were a wild beasfy by applying 
blows and kicks upon every occasion, not forgetting especi&iy to punish 
shyness or timidity by a cut over the head as he takes his morning 
gallop, under pretence of exercise, to Unfavourite dram-shop. 

The good farm-setvant is used to horses in a very different sense: an 
experienced* carter never loaches bis horses with the whip except to 
ensure the lazy horse not imposing too much of his own share of work 
upon his more willing companion ; the voice is his almost only means 
for guiding end managing his team, and his care of them is as anxious 
as if they belonged to himself. It is* as much his pride to turn them out 
well before the neighbouring village, as of any professed London coach¬ 
man td exhibit a fine paif of horses and handsome equipage in St. 
James’s Street for a levee or drawing-room. 

The fondness of the German Legion for their horses was alwayts a 
:■ soilrce of admiration to our cavalry officers during the war, but scaicely 
a soldier of that legion was brought up as a mechanic ; they were, as 
the Hanoverian cavalry stiTl are, an agricultural race, and, of course, the 
same advantages would be derived from similar recruiting m England. 
However easy it may be to teach a man of any trade to ride, and execute 
the outward duties of a dragoon, still nothing will ever supply the place 
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of those early predilections for the aninla^ which we find only among 
faw*£servants, and those w*ho are accustomed to manage and loqJtf'’5fter 
horsM »with that gentleness and care generally shown to co&sj sheep, 
and oth$r $tock of the farm. t ( v 

There are very few trades which should be«aclmitled in cavalry regi¬ 
ments, all the rest should be exclusively agricultural recruits. It is 
scarce *n«cessary to observe til)at the tailor and bootmaker must always 
be valuable men to any description of corps on service, and the Carrier’s 
importance is even greater than has ever been properly appreciated. 
One farrier to a troop will amply suffice for home*scrvice, it is true; 
but faP mare aroswanted abroad. This ijis been very properly made a 
matter of regulation, and an order has of late years been»in force for a 
certain proportion of soldiers in each cavalry regiment to be always 
under instruction in farriery. Any acquaintance, therefore, with the 
smith’s trdde and tools renders a recruit valuable to cavalry; and, 
although the same fematk is not quite equally applicable to infantry, 
yet, when it^is recollected that, what with officers' hor&es and baggage, 
animals, a battalion seldom marched during the latter period of the 
Peninsular war with less tha.t seventy or eighty horses and moles, and 
that, whenever tlifcy got, near a cavalry regiment* there was a scramble 
for a farrier to shoe up the animals, it must be admitted that half-a- 
dozen men with so’rne practical knowledge of farriery would, for service 
purposes, be most useful member-, of an infantry battalion ; besides that 
they would easily acquire some knowledge of the armourer’s business, 
enough to assist him. 

It would probably be best if the .general composition of the Army 
were agricultural ; but, as the supply of country recruits is not adequate 
at present, and is withal daily decreasing, it becomes important to con¬ 
sider how the most advantageous distribution may be accomplished; 
and it is not too much to asseit^that it is essential to cavalry, as regards 
their efficiency for foreign service (at lionifc-you can compel any man 
to take a certain degree of care of horses), that eight out of ten recruits 
should be fr5n> the country. 

Now it is 'Jbrprising how very little knowledge or choice the common 
run of recruits display on occasions of enlistment. They do not even 
know or care, for the most part, whether by entering the cavalry tliqy 
will be exempt from West India and other severe colonial service, and 
they as readily enlist for regiments in India as for those at lio^ic. Under 
these circumstances, surely it is a consideration of some consequence 
how far it would be possible to introduce certain arrangements in our 
recruiting, by which the lad from the plough migllt be led to seek the 
cavalry service, and encouraged to enter it in prefersnce % to flie infantry. 
As to injustice toward the latter, it would be quite imaginary, because, 
as to appearance and all other qualities unconnectcdVith t(ie care of 
horses, the mechanic and tradesman is frequently more eligible as a 
recruit than the awkward plough-boy, provided always that he has been 
used to sufficiently laborious occupation. 

To aH arms the gradual introduction of recruiting each corps from 
certain districts would certainly be a great advantage; and there can 
be little question but that arrangements might be made for bringing it 
about with very little alteration of the present mode of enlistment, 
while greater encouragement to serve would be heftl out to the recruit 
by the expectation of finding himself among old acquaintance. • W., . 

D 2 
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DE'rX'kLS OF THE RECENT OPERATIONS OF BLOWING TO PIECES fllE 

WRECKS OF THE BRlb WILLIAM AND SCHOONER GLENMQRGAN, 

SUNK IN ‘HIE THAMES IN GRAVESEND REACH. * 1 

r 

The brig William, formerly the desperate man-of-war brig, having 
been sunk at anchor off ’J’ilbury Fort in tlte mon^h of May, 183^, with 
a cargo of 233 tons of coals, and otlf’er articles on board which might 
weigh 40 tons more, by a steam-boat running foul of her,, the attention 
of the the,n Lord Mayor of London was drawn to this circtimstahce by 
the Essex Conservancy Jury' .who represented the wreck as it nuWnce, 
as it lay in tbeichannel of the river, rather nearer to the Essex than 
to the Kentish shore," ivnd a little to the eastward of Tilbury Fort, in the 
deepest water and most rapid part of the tide-way, and m the track most 
frequented b^ large vessels, which therefore incurred the risk of losing 
their anchor.* if they should be obliged to brin£ up*hear the spot. . 

Accordingly, the Lord Mayor directed advertisements tp be inserted 
in numerous town and country newspapers, for tenders from such per¬ 
sons as may be willing to attempt weighing the wreck ; and Mr. William 
Kemp, on the 9th of August of the same year,, entered into an agree¬ 
ment for 500/., to be paid when he had completed the work. He was 
occupied upwards of two months in the attempt to weigh this vessel by 
a very ingenious apparatus of air cylinders, for which he had taken out 
a patent; but having met with frequent interruptions from steam-vessels, 
and by the collision of ships not only against the lighter, a small ves¬ 
sel from which he sent down his apparatus, but by deranging and carry¬ 
ing away his cylinders, he abandoned the undertaking after a consider¬ 
able pecuniary loss. 

The Master-General and Board of Ordnance were then applied to on 
the 18th of October, in oi’der to ascertain whether the wreck could.be 
blown to pieces by gunpo\Vder, and the subject having been .by their 
desire referred to Colonel C. W. Pasley^of the Royal Engineers, he re¬ 
ported that he considered this operation perfectly practitaCle, but that 
although it would be particularly interesting to the corps Lf Royal En¬ 
gineers and to the public service generally,‘‘he felt it bis ohty to state, 
tjjat under the consideration that it wajj better to save than to destroy 
the vessel and her cargo, he thought it practicable to weigh the brig by 
the simple # and efficient process which bad often proved successful under 
the like circumstances, by means of chains and two or more large lighters, 
instead of using a much greater number of air cylinders to be sunk and 
attached to the brig* and afterwards filled with air by forcing pumps, as 
had been attempledby Mr. Kemp. ,But»as this was a naval operation, 
Colohel‘PasJey recommended that the Lord Mayor should apply to the 
Lords of the Admiralty to Jiave the brig William weighed, under the 
superintendence of some competent officer of the Royal Navy, by 
using the means of Sheerness Dockyard; antfhe concluded his report, 
which was dated the 81st of October, by observing, that if the naval 
assistance, proposed to be solicited by the Lord Mayor, should fail, 
which he did not anticipate, be would then be ready to blow the; hull of 
the brig William to pieces. 

In consequence of this suggestion, an application was made on the 
16tb of November tfc the Lords of the Admiralty, to permit Mr. William 
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Pardo, the Master Attendant of Chatham Dockyard, to weigh the wreck 
•with Government lighters, chains, &c.;* and this gentleman, who had 
su^feeded about eight yeats before in weighing the Duke of Riclvrpohd, 
Ord^ajjce hoy, laden with heavy guns, which was sunk arjd t |wtially 
embedded* in a quicksand on a shoal called the Spaniards,, about 
twelve miles from Whitstable, by the proceed,suggested, iftidertodk'this 
duty accordingly, by their Lordtfhips’ authority, with every hope and 
expectation of success; but finding great difficulties from the extreme 
rapidity of the tides, and having been impeded by vessels getting foul of 
his lighters, .he also abandoned the attempt after a month's incessant 
exertions. ‘The opinion now is, that if Mr. Purdo had employed more 
light&s, rather larger vessels, in this operation, he might'have suc¬ 
ceeded ; but when the mbans then at his command faijgd, it would not 
have been prudent in him to have persevered in winter, in consideration 
of the rapidity of the tides, which rendered it impossible to work to ad¬ 
vantage, excepting for short periods at high or Jow water ;> and in conse- 
, quence also of his finding, on trial, that he could not worl^ in the night 
without grefit rfck <5f injury’, not only to the apparatus, but to the men 
employed under his orders, so that he had never more than one slack 
tide of which he could avail luimself in the short days of that season of the 
year. ' , • 

A reference was therefore again, made to Colonel Pasley, who ob¬ 
tained authority 'from the Master-General and Board of Ordnance to 
undertake the service of blowing- the brig to pieces, and to procure on 
demand any quantity* of gunpowder or other requisite stores; and he 
also obtained the permission of the Lords of the Admiralty to have the 
assistance of Mr. Purdo, with suqji dockyard-men as he might deem 
necessary for conducting the naval part of the operation, together with 
the use of a diving-bell lighter ; and they also authorised him to have 
any work executed in IJer Majesty's Dockyard at Chatham, and any 
stores supplied from thence that might be considered necessary. These 
arrangements were completed, and he had'full power to act on the 23rd 
of December, 1837. , 4 

The only <«ecord that Colonel Pasley could discover of a vessel having 
previously fee n completely destroyed under water by gunpowder, was 
the Arethusa of Liverpool* which was blown to pieces in the harbour of 
Barbadoes in 1834, by Colour-Serjeant Harris and a party of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, under tfie command and direction of Major (ftovv 
Lieut.-Colonel) Reid, of the Royal Engineers, by a number of suc¬ 
cessive small charges of gunpowder, applied to the ship’s bfittom, and as 
near to the keel as possible, but under very different circumstance?, for 
the depth at low water was only four or five feet*, 60 that there was no 
difficulty in applying those, chajges, The great depth’of water and . 
rapidity of the current rendering this mode inapplicable Jo the demoli¬ 
tion of the brig William, Colonel Pasley determined* to blow the hull of 
this vessel to pieces by a small number of much larger charges, 
leaving once fired aft experimental mine of 2000 lbs. of gunpowder 
on Upnor Hill, opposite to Chatham Dockyard ; but being'inexpe- 
rienevd as to the effect of gunpowder on ships, and considering■■ 
that ]he brig William was very strongly built, having been a man- # 
of-war, and some said a bomb-vessel, and.that the whole interior 
space was filled with coals, he thought it probable, under these consi- 
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derations, that two very large charges of gunpowder.of 2500 lbs. each, 
one to be fired on her larboard the other on her starboard stde, would 
be' ^equired to make a complete breach through the middle of the vfesspl, 
whicrfVliafges he. determined to place not exactly opposite, but, one 
nearer,tb the head and the other nearer to the Stern. Foj, t^is pur¬ 
pose he decided upon having two large cylinders made in Chatham 
Dockyard to hold the powder; and t& provide against the possible con¬ 
tingency of these not completing the entire demolition of the Jaftg, he 
obtained a number of t£n five-gallon* oil bottles from the Ordnance 
stores at the Tower, which he proposed to fill with gunpowder, and fire 
against the fragments of the stem and stern of the brig, if«any should 
remain after the explosion of these two great charges. 0 «•. e 

Deeming it^ probable, that* not only the tliving-bell but also the 
diving-helmet, which is a sort of portable diving-bell, and the apparatus 
attached to it might be necessary to the success of the proposed opera¬ 
tion, he borrowed two sets of the latter, one of the pattern proposed by 
Mr. Dean, of Gosport, who lias distinguished himself by his success in 
getting up some of the guns of the lloyal George anqUier, somewhat 
different, which the inventor considered rather an improvement upon 
Dean’s, though generally similar to it. , 

In consideration of the possibility of remiirin^ a good deal of work, 
either in the diving-bell or with tbe diving-helmet, which, if done in bad 
weather might be injurious to the health of the men employed. Colonel 
Pasley determined to postpone the proposed operation entirely for the 
winter, which was then setting in with great severity, especially as he 
also found on inquiry that there was not the smallest risk of the wreck 
forming a shoal, the bottom being sojpd chalk, and the rapidity of the tides 
there being too great to admit of any sand or mud collecting round it. 

In the mean time, he directed several small charges of gunpowder to 
be sunk to the bottom of one of the deepest parts of the Medway, and 
fired there for the sake of experiment, so many of which failed, that for 
a short time the success of jtke great operation in vieW seemed doubtful. 
These failures arose from the i ^e of Bickford’s safety fuses—a most 
ingenious contrivance, which had answered so ivcll in former'-years, that 
Colonel Pasley had recommended them in unqualified tennskboth to the 
officers of the Royal Engineers and of the Honourable East India Com- 
pipiy’s Engineers, as being superior to his own method, not in efficiency, 
but*'in being much simpler and cheaper. He now found that these 
fuses, which scarcely ever failed in shoal water, or in short lengths, 
were precarious at great depths, or in great lengths, and so inconve¬ 
niently slow in burning, that be determined not to use them for the pro¬ 
posed great explosions, although he still considered them as the most 
suitable for blasting rock under water by o the diving-bell, or for firing 
small charges, not exceeding 30 or 40 lbs. of gunpowder, under water, 
where there is little or* no danger in remaining near the spot. He 
therefore* reverted to his .own briginal mode of firing gunpowder under 
water by means of a small "powder hose, filled with fine gunpowder, 
about one-tenth of an inch pi diameter, which being properly secured 
««nd fixed in a flexible patent leaden pine, leading from a buoy $t the 
surface, which keeps the ujiger^nd ot it out of water, to the charge at 
the bottom, burns steadijy and gradually at the rate of about ten feet in 
a, minute, and never fails to ignite the powder unless some accident 
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should happen to The pipe, so as to admit water. Whilst the small hose 
!s burning, a column of smoke is seen issuing, out of the top of the pipe, 
which indicates that all is right. If the smoke should cease willan 
expiation, it is a certain sign that water has got in, after whi&Mme offi¬ 
cers and n**n employed may go to the spot wjth safety. „ 

In these preliminary experiments tried daring the winter, Colonel 
Pasley, employed Captains Sancfbam and Hawkshaw, the latter of 
whom would have be«n efnjJloyed as the exequtive engineer in the pro¬ 
posed operation, if his company had not previously been removed from 
Chatham. The last experiments were very satisfactory: a large cask, of 
the description formerly used as a water-butt in thi* Royal A T avv, filled 
with grairel to fepresent^he brig Williairi, was sunk in the Medway, 
opposite to the Dockyard, and blown to pieces by letting down a small 
tin cylinder containing 30 lbs. of powder, which, Being pulled into close 
contact with it, was fired in the manner described. This explosion, in 
about thirty feet of water only, caused a sensation in the 'Dockyard, by 
•shaking the ehirja ithe Superintendent’s house, and producing a similar 
effect in tho offices of the other officers and of their clerks, so that exag¬ 
gerated notions prevailed as to the destructive effects that might be 
produced on the .town of Gfavesend by the proposed operation*. To do 
away such impressions, Colonel Pasley explained, in one of his 
letters to the Lord Mayor, that he had ascertained, by inquiry of two 
respectable eye-witnesses, that ships with large quantities of gunpowder 
on board, when blown up at anchor, had done no injury to objects 
much nearer to them’than the wreck was to that town, and that gun¬ 
powder under water is much less violent than when fired near to or 
above the surface. After this, ami a similar successful experiment, 
Colonel Pasley directed the cylinders for containing the powder to be 
made in Chatham Dockyard, which were strong wooden buoys, of the 
same description precisely as the mooring-buoys of ships in ordinary, 
excepting that thjs iron hoops*were directed to be made weaker and the 
wooden ends thicker than usual. Within fcacli of these, though per¬ 
fectly watertight, was enclosed, for -greater security, a leaden cylinder 
three feet iry'Hianicter and six feet two inches and a half long, calculated 
to hold the proposed charge of 2500 lbs. of gunpowder. There were 
three holes on the same side of easli cylinder. The middle hole had a 
short leaden tube closed at (bottom, perfectly water-tight, and aljJut 
twenty-two inches long, fixed to it, leading from the outside of the wood 
to the centre of the great cylinder, with the interior of wlych it iiad no 
communication whatever. 

The two other holes were for filling the leaden cylinder with gunpow¬ 
der, which was done with great care on board the diving-bell lighter; 
after which the upper part of each hole was filled lyitli three or four 
inches of moist clay over the gunpowder, and a circular plate,of tinned 
iron was then soldered down over a flange or collar, connected with 
the leaden cylinder, and passing through $he' whole thickness of the 
wood on that side. But previously to filling the large cylinder, a charge 
of three ounces of powder was placed at Che bottom of the leaden tube 
be fork mentioned, and a small piece of hose led from thence to the top 
of the centre hole, which was then closed «p by a brass screw-cap pro-, 
vided for the purpose, air-tight and water-tight; and in this state the 
two large cylinders, each containing abou 4 2500 lbs. of powder, were 
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hermetically sealed, as it were, against the possibility 6f accident, and, 
for .further security, placed an, b*ulk-heads fitted up on each side oMhe 
divirl^bell lighter under lock and key. The leaden pipes before men¬ 
tioned wterb seventy-five feet long, and one incjj in clear diahv^ter, 
which^ftfter tfie small borqs were properly secured in each, \fer<r closcil 
up at both ends by brass screw-caps, ^ir-tight and water-tight, and were 
then rolled up into coils about three feet in diameter, and locked a up in 
the samp bulk-heads with the cylinders. # In^)r5paring for the explosion, 
the brass caps were unscrewed from the centre hole of the cylinder, and 
from the bottom of the leaden pipe ; and after sewing the'ends of the 
two small lioses togSthcr, the leaden pipe was screwed down upqp the 
great cylinder by a patent unku* screw-joint; syid as thef?e joinls, which 
were absolutely* fteccssary for such great charges, were the only doubt¬ 
ful part, the greatest care was taken to prevent any strain upon them. 

On Saturday the 19th of May, 1938, a steam-boat, sent by a the Lord 
Mayor, took round Lieutenant Hornby and a strong detachment of the 
8th (Captain Rule's) company of Royal Saypers and Miners to Graves¬ 
end, having the diving-bell lighter in tow, with the gunpowder on board, 
which was immediately moored fly Mr. Purdo, who sailed round in 
the Mercury yacht, in the manner Colonel Basley had Requested, which 
was in the direct line of the tide-way, with its head towards London, 
exactly over the centre of the wreck, to which it was therefore at right 
angles, the brig having sunk athwart the channel, with her head 
towards the Kentish shore. The diving-bell lighter showed a pendant, 
and had the word “ Gunpowder” painted in large" letters on both sides 
of a board fixed across the mast, and the two seamen in charge were 
directed to keep a constant light at f night in a conspicuous situation. 
An advertisement had been published in all the newspapers requesting 
that the masters of ships, in passing Gravesend, would not approach 
within a quarter of a mile of the spot, on the day fixed lor the explosion, 
which was to be announced by red flags hoisted at Tilbury Fort, and on 
board the diving-bell lighter', as well as by the revenue vessels employed 
on the river ; and the«officers of lhat service had orders to sent} row-boats 
at the time to prevent vessels from approaching too near. * 

By mooring the diving-bell lighter exactly over the centre of the 
wreck, Colonel Pasley proposed to attain the object before stated, of not 
having the charges directly opposite to each other, as one was to be 
lowered from the larboard and the other from the starboard side of the 
lighter, on contrary sides of the wreck. 

On Monday the 21st of May, Captain Yule (now Major), of the 
Boyai Engineers, who was the executive officer lor the mining part of 
the operation, agrepably to his orders, sent down Corporal Henry Mit¬ 
chell wjth^a diviqg-helmet, who had‘previously been practised as a 
diver for a short time in the Medway, to fix a couple of eye-bolts to the 
brig’s side, Ipreparatory to the first explosion; after examining the 
wreck and bottom, he cante tip and gave a very favourable account of his 
prospects, after which lie took his tools and descended a Becond time; 
but owing, as was afterwards ascertained, to a rope fixed round him 
"having become entangled in the wreck, the signals usually made by 
gulling this rope could not*be*distingui$hed, and there seemed-little 
hope of his safety at thd time when Colonel Pasley arrived, which was 
about four hours afterwards, or about a couple of hours before the period 
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of high water; at which time, if this diving operation had succeeded, it 
‘ wap, his intention to have fired the change. The diving-bell was then 
sent down to endeavour to find the body; hut as none of the rne^tben 
8t had ever been in one before, time was lost by Cdo**tf Pasley 
goingVlcavn to show them, and to see that all was right, so that i( was not 
till the next slack tide, being the low-watef, Jf the sam# day, that Ser- 
jeanu Ross and Young, and tvv6 privates, who went down again, suc¬ 
ceeded 1 in recovering the body. During the whole intei mediate period, 
men had been employed incessantly in pumping down air, which was 
■considered a sort of duty. This melancholy accident, the only one that 
occurred during the whole of the proceedings, was*dcoply regretted, and 
induced*Coloi?ei Pasley^to give up his intention of fixing ey6-boltsto the 
wreck. * , 

Next day, the 22nd of May* Mr. Purdo Bunk a 'strong rope, by 
attaching weights to it, having two pulleys fixed to it, at the distance 
of about eight feet apart, with a smaller rope passed 'through each of 
these, and led u|5 to 'the^ surface. The principal ropp was then led 
entirely round* the' wreck," and the ends secured by able arrangements, 
in such a manner as to clasp the Lull tight, without the possibility of 
becoming slack. The pulleys were placed in the situation where the 
great cylinder was to be sunk and fired; and*the small ropes passing 
through them 4 were the downhauls intended for afterwards getting it 
into its place, in close contact with the side of the wreck, at or near the 
bottom. These arrangements were all made by Mr. Purdo, at low- 
water, in rcadiness'for the high-water of the same day, when the explo¬ 
sion was to take place. But owing to the unwieldy size of the cylinder, 
and the difficulty of fitting the union screw-joints, by which the leaden 
pipe was to be screwed on to it, these fitments were not completed until 
the ebb-tide had become too violent, and the operation was therefore 
put off until the low-water of the same day, about six o’clock, when the 
lighter havingjnreviously J^ecn got out of the way, and all the officers 
and men removed in boats, except Captain Yule, who remained with 
Serjeant-Major Jones and a couple of men in thp Engineer’s wherry, in 
readiness,1$ fire, Colonel Pasley made the signal to that effect, and 
after having lighted the portfire attached to the hose, which was cal¬ 
culated to burn about thirteen mjnutes in all, the Captain rowed awav. 
Unfortunately Colonel Passey had prepared a punt-shaped flat-bottomed 
buoy, which, though possessed of capacity enough, was too siflall to 
insist the violence of the flood-tide of the Thames, which sucked one end 
of it, together with the head of the leaden pipe, under watdr, and swamped 
the hose in about six minutes after the portfire had been lighted. The 
operation, thus failing, was necessarily postponed till the day following, 
to the great disappointment n<*t only of the officers and men employed, 
but of many thousands of spectators. * t • • 

That same night a large West Indiaman, the Oliarles pf Xornlon, ran 
foul of the diving-bell lighter, and carried her more than a quarter of a 
mile up the river, causing the loss of a cable and anchor, as well as of 
the explosion-buoy and leaden pipe attached to it: the upper part of 
wffich pipe was carried away, whilst the lower part of it, and the giant 
cylinder to which it was screwed cm, 4 vvere left at the bottom of the 
Thame,s. Next morning Mr. Purdo and *Captain Yule returned to 
Chatham, where the former waited until he got a reinforcement of four 
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more riggers from Chatham Dockyard, and of a petty officer an$l five sea¬ 
men from the flag-ship at the N*re, which caused some little delay,by 
the rte^essity of waiting for ah hffieial order. Ih the mean time Serjeant- 
Major and the Royal Sappers and Miners, acting unddrJue 

direction of James Chapman, one of the leading riggers of Chatham 
Dockyard, a fine old seamafl, who had served with Sir Sydney Smith at 
Toulon, got the lighter very nearly back into her former place over the 
wreck, and recovered the cylinder and leader* pipe /rom the bottom of 
the river.* The pipe was unScrewed two Or thrpe days after the accident, 
and the cylinder opened, in order to examine the gunpowder, in the • 
presence of Colonel pasley, which having been found perfectly dryj. to 
the great satisfaction of all presant, was immediately soldered ujP again. 
The small charge of damaged powder in the leaden tube leading to the 
centre of the great cylinder was then spunged out, and when the tube 
was perfectly dry, a second small i harge of three ounces ol gunpowder 
was introduced, .and thus the cylinder was again got ready for explo¬ 
sion. ■ f 

In the mean fime Colonel Pasley had directd'd that gVeatdr eye should 
be taken in showing lights, and that they should never be taken down 
to trim, as had been the case when the Charles ran foul of the lighter ; 
and he also gave orders that the guard of Royal Sappers and Miners on 
board should keep up a brisk fire of blank-cartridges if any vessel again 
approached them in the night. This order prevented a large ship from 
running foul of the lighter on the night of the 24th of May. After 
which, having been informed by Mr. Kemp and Mr-, (commonly styled 
Captain) Bush, that in their attempts the year before to weigh the brig 
William, and steam-boat Apollo, the geamen of vessels navigating the 
Thames displayed a recklessness as if they ran against small vessels 
on purpose, Colonel Pasley requested the Lord Mayor to issue an 
advertisement and hand-bill, that the men in t(ie diving-bell lighter, 
being provided with axes, had orders to cut the rigging 4 pf any vessels 
that might run foul of her. . 1 

On the 28th of May, by means of Mr. Purdo’s sort of moorings, 
before described, one of the large cylinders was let down into the posi¬ 
tion directed by Colonel Pasley, on the starboard Bide of tfte wreck, 
about twelve feet nearer to the stern than to thaetem of the brig; and 
the leaden pipe was buoyed up by an old punt, which had been repaired 
and caulked for the purpose. 

As the portfire had caused delay and failure in ihe former attempt, 
Colonel Pasleynvould not allow any to be used on the present occasion, 
but directed Captain Yule to light the hose at once; which he did, and 
rowed away. 

At this moment a gua.was fired from ,the ramparts of Tilbury Fort, 
where the red signdl-flag had been hoisted some hours beforehand, 
which had also been done ■ by the lighter, and by the revenue vessels 
and boats, accoVding to agreement. 

In about six minutes after the hose was lighted the explosion took . 
place. A shock was first felt, and the water over the spot was heaved 
gxadualiy up in the form of a large segment of a hemisphere, which 
bursting in the centre, a colupirwof clear water was projected to the 
estimated height of about JLOO feet, succeeded by a second column of 
water, evidently mixed with coals, and discoloured also by miid from 
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the bottom. The firBt column thrown up was beautiful, being in th|e 
sheaf-like' form of a volcanic eruption; so much so, that some of the 
spoliators who had witnessed Graham's tsUnd in the Mediterranean in 
a*.tat^ of activity, said that it exactly resenjbled the, appearanr*,vo? that 
curihi^ volcano. • 

The second jet of water was not so wall Refined, arid, though not 
simultaneous with the first, wasjn some decree blended with it. Im¬ 
mediately after this spl,enclid explosion, which was witnessed by thou¬ 
sands of spectators^ a great number of boats rowed to the spot, where 
the surface t of the river, vtfhich had been rendered quite smooth and dis¬ 
coloured by mud, within a circular space of about JUO yards m diameter, 
whifch i^ateo^m invariable effect of subaqueous explosions,, was strewed 
with pieces of fir timber, some of considerable size; cfnd an amusing 
sort of scramble took place for the fragments, amongst which were the 
lower parts of both the brig’s Ynasts with the heel tenons complete, 
which having been stepped upon the kelson, was considered a proof 
that the greater pfirt of the hull must have been blown to pieces. The 
explosion, which was in roadiness at the time of high-water, took place 
just as the tide had begun to ebb, under an idea that in this state it 
would press the cylinder .close against the brig’s side. The depth of 
water at the time was fifty-eight or sixty (Vet., * 

Next morning Mr*. Purdo, having sounded the remains of the wreck 
with great care, reported to Colonel Pasley that the largest fragment 
remaining was part of the bow, but he was of opinion that a few spring- 
tides would knock $he whole to pieces, and that, in the mean time, if a 
ship’s anchor should get entangled in any part of the wreck, it would 
pull it up, instead of being carried away by it. The bow being the most 
perfect part, is to be accounted for by the charge having been purposely 
placed nearer to the stern than to the stem of the vessel, as before 
stated. 

As it thus seemed quite unnecessary to fire the second cylinder against 
the brig Willirftn, and it Was a pity nt\t ( to use it, Colonel Pasley re¬ 
quested permission of the Lord Mayor to fire it against the Apollo and 
Waterwkcl; steam-boat^; the latter of which had been sunk over the 
former in*a fruitless attempt to weigh it by Mr. Bush. 

Objections having bgpn made to this proposition, chiefly because so 
large a charge would destroy not* only the steam-boats but their engines, 
which it was alleged to be ‘desirable to save, the Lord Mayor reqaested 
Colonel Pasley to report whether he could destroy the schooner Glen- 
morgan, sunk, several years before, near the east end of Gravesend 
Reach, nearly opposite to East Tilbury church, by this charge; and 
after the wreck had been properly examined, and the question arfswered 
m the affirmative, and due authority obtained for proceeding in this 
second operation, the ligfiter ftas moored over t!<e spot., atpl all the 
preparations made by Mr. Purdo in readiness foj’firin'g the charge at 
high-water on Monday the 4th of June. 1 

It had previously been ascertained that-the schooner lay athwart the 
current, which seems to be the natural position assumed by ships in 
•sinking, with her head towards the Essex shore, and leaning over a Jityp 
on her starbuaid side, in a very curious sort of basm scooped out all 
round her by the action of the tides, as she gradually sank lower and 
lower in the soft bottom where she went down, so that she .was access 
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sifaJe on all sides, (hough her deck was on the same level as the general 
surface of the bottom of the Thames at that part. In consideration of 
thest^circumstances, it'was'judged best to place the cylinder on jler 
lflirboafSH^ide, where.it would-be nearest to her keel, and exactly oftp^Cte 
to .her centre, which was accordingly done. The top of the levies* pipe, 
which whs shorter than tjbe* former, as the depth at high water to the 
schooner’s keel was only a'bout forty feet, was supported by two small 
flat-bottomed punt-shaped buoys, connected .together like a 'little 
pontoon raft. But the hose, after being ignited, burned only atyout a 
couple of minutes, when it was extinguished fiv water getting at it, and. 
the operation failed. On weighing the cylinder and unscrewing' the 
leaden pipe,<and opening the former, which was the same^thhi hod Been 
forty-eight hours at the bottom ‘of the Thames *before, the powder in it 
was still found 'perfeetjy dry ; and therefore the fault evidently rested 
with the leaden pipe, which was the same that had been broken and 
partly carried a\j/ay about a fortnight before by the Charles Wcfst India- 
man, and though carefully repaired and reported perfectly sound, it 
must have beert injured on that occasion. * 1 * f 

Next morning, therefore, Tuesday, the 5th of June, a new leaden 
pipe and fitments having been sent from Chatham, the cylinder was 
again let ftown into the fame position, and the hpse wds fired ; which 
being much shorter than the former, the explosion took place in about 
four minutes only after Captain Yule had lighted it. 

Mr. Purdo’s arrangements for getting the lighter out of the way 
previous to both explosions, were very masterly. Having moored the 
lighter by one chain-cable ahead and two astern, with a couple of side 
hawsers, one from her larboard and the other from her starboard bow, 
extending to some distance athwart the current, and secured to smaller 
anchors, as soon as the cylinder was fixed in its proper place, he cast off 
his chain-cables and eased out one hawser, whilst he warped upon the 
other by means of the capstan, and thus the lighter was in a few minutes 
removed to the distance of fifty or sixty yards from her f'6rmer position ; 
and then all the men employed at the capstan, both sailors and soldiers, 
got into boats alongside, and rowed away towards the sburd with all 
expedition. On this occasion there were fewer spectators tlian before, 
chiefly consisting of officers and others from (Chatham and Rochester, 
including the whole of the Royal Sappers and Miners from Chatham, 
who were marched from thence, and drawn 6p on the Kentish shore, to 
witness this second explosion. 

The following is an extract from Colonel Pasley’s report of this 
operation, dated the same day :—“ I beg leave to state, for information 
of the'Lord Mayor of London, that this forenoon, at a quarter before 
eleven o’clock, we fired .pur second cylinder oj gunpowder, containing, 
like the former, 2500 lbs., against the larboard side of the schooner 
Glenmorgan ; aYid I Jiave. the pleasure to say, that the explosion has 
effected the complete demolition'of that vessel. This we ascertained by 
previously sounding over her \leck, upon which we found five fathoms, 
of water, .whereas on sounding immediately after the explosion, we 
foltnd .no less than from seven to seven and a half fathoms over <*he' 
same spot, which could not be mjptaken, as we bad observed some vpfy 
conspicuous land-marks oil the Kentish shore, nearly at right angles to 
each oilier. The explosion produced a very brilliant cone of clear 
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water, sparkling* in the sun, probably thirty or forty feet high (others 
thought more), succeeded by a waterspout pf a dark appearance, being 
roixe^l with mud from the bottom, &e. On rowing to the spot jwiili alt 
om ijbats, which hpd previously carried the men out of ‘•the’ way, we 
found'the water covered with floating fragments of the fir timber of the 
schooner, broken into very small pieces, whii&t the oak timber must 
hav« been scattered about the bottom, together with the iron bars with 
which'the vessel is said’to’havc been laden, and of which I am informed 
that u part has been got aut some time ago.” In fact, sever&l of the 
■ spectator^ declared that they saw some of these bars thrown up in the 
second dajffc-coloured mass of water. 0 

In Ins reports upop both operatiQifS, Colonel Pasley mentions the 
able assistance he received from Mr. Purdo in the highest terms. 
Captain Yule and Lieut. Ilornby of the Royal'Engineers displayed the 
greatest,zeal and activity during the whole period ; and Serjeant-Major 
Jones, who is equally skilful and active as a miner and a pontooner, 
was quite in his element. t Thc detachment of non-commissioned officers 
and mert- (thirty in all) of the 8th company of Royal Sappers and 
Miners, commanded by Captain Ydle, were indefatigable in their exer¬ 
tions, assisting Mr. Purd& and his seamen and riggers in ajl the naval 
part of the operation, besides preparing for and Executing the mining part, 
in which the latter also assisted when necessary ; so that, as Colonel 
Pasley expressed himself in the same letter, “ it was a pleasure to see 
them working together,” and he had the satisfaction of making a most 
favourable report of the services of all the seamen and riggers employed 
to Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Otway, Commander-in-Chief at the Note, 
and Captain Clavell, Superintendent at Chatham Dockyard. 

A curious coincidence occurred in the first explosion, in preparing 
for which Mr. Rich, Master of the Mercury dockyard lighter, then under 
the command of Mr. Purdo, was very active and useful, who had himself, 
about forty years before, been blown out of the main-top of the 
Amphion frigate into the water, alongside of Plymouth Dockyard, and 
was one j>f the few persons on board who escaped with life, when that 
frigate was blown up by accident the day before she was ordered out to sea. 

To return from this digression, Colonel Pasley mentioned, in the same 
letter before quoted, tliiit Captain Fisher, the principal Harbour-Master 
of the port of London, hrd attended both operations, and was of great t 
bervice, not only by affording the use of his boat to the officers atfd men 
employed, but by making it assist in carrying out kedge-anchors, &c. 
Mr. Pearce, the Assistant Water-Bailiff, made himself iflso very useful; 
and Captain Tucker, and other officers of the Preventive ^Service, 
assisted the operation materially, by keeping vessels at a distance. 
The masters of steam-boats were very considerate, and always eas<;d 
their engines in passing, when required so to do. , , ' * 

Colonel Pasley also mentions in his report the valuable services of 
Mr. Howe, Clerk of Works of the Poyal Engineer Establishment, 
in su]l&Hntending the mechanical construction of the cylinders, and 
their fitments, which were executed from his working drawings by the 
plumbers and shipwrights in her Majesty’s Dockyard, under the mastur- 
plumber and master-mastmaker, in It' "lanner highly creditable to their 
skill as workmen. The minor fitments not requiring the employment?of 
shipwrights were executed by the Royal Sappers and Miners, also under 
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the direction of Mr. Howe, who likewise personally superintended, 
the delicate operation of cpiyie'fctiiig the leaden pipes with the lftrge 
cylinders, &c., preparing for each explosion. * 

In hilNroport of the sedbnd operation, Colonel Pasley conclu^rS by 
‘‘ expressing the great gratification which his brother officers of’ithe corps 
of Roytll Engineers at Chatham, and the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Royal Sappers and Miners under his command, as well as 
himself have had, in being enabled, through flic means of the Right 
Hon. the'Lord Mayor and (Corporation of London, to practise the*art of 
mining under water on a great scale, and, as they hoped, to ,Jay down 
rules in future, for removing obstructions in the way of navig'itign, v.ith 
some degree'ok certainty, for wHi/;h, hitherto, thay had nothing to guide 
them, except th'e.iusults of experiments tried on a very small scale, and 
consequently in an unsatisfactory manner, upon sunken Jasks filled with 
gravel, or small unserviceable punts, &c.” * 

Having made*a reference on the subject to an intelligent person iit 
Gravesend, Colonel Pasley received a letter;, dated ,the«3rd of July, 
stating “ that the piece of the bow of the brig William*, left? standing 
after the explosion of the 28th of May, had been dragged to pieces, so 
that none o£ it can now be found. As regarded Ihe Glenmovgan schooner, 
the same person stated, tlfat he had been informedMiat some men in a 
barge had come to the spot about three weeks before, and succeeded in 
getting up about five or six tons of iron bars. 

This information afterwards proved incorrect, so far as regarded the 
brig William, for Captarti Fisher having afterwards’sounded over the 
wreck in the beginning of August, found the piece of the bow of that 
brig still perfect, but it had been forced round by the tide,‘and now lay 
in the direction of the current, at right angles to its former position. 

Colonel Pasley, therefore, ordered a tin cylinder, capable of contain¬ 
ing 315 lbs. of powder, with a wooden case to protect it, to be made in 
the workshops of the Royal Engineer establishment, to bo fired against 
this fragment on the 24th of August; after which Captain Fisher was 
of opinion, that whatever might remain could easily be gnyipled and 
got up by one of the smallest lighters in his employment. ‘ Captain 
Fisher, at the time alluded to, also examined the wreck of the schooner 
Glemnorgan, and found Mr. Downes, of, Whitstable, who had previously 
distinguished himself by weighing the Red Pover steam-boat, sunk off 
the isffe ot Sheppy, busily employed with two small vessels in getting 
up the iron, which, as he informed Captain Fisher, was scattered about 
in a very irregular manner, as some of the bars stuck out of the muddy 
sand, either upright or slanting, like the parts of a chevaiix de frieze. 
The few men employed by Mr. Downes are all said to be expert and 
intelligent in thff use ot the diving helmet, by which they descend to 
grapple and ftx cljain^ round the iron bars, in order to weigh them, for 
about two hour^ at th^low’watcr.only of every tide. 

Besides the great explosions that have been described, Colonel Pasley 
fired two small experimental charges in tin cases, each containing about 
40 lbs, of gunpowder; one of which was fired upon and against the de$k 
ofobe schooner Gienmorgan, a few days before the great explosion 
which blew her to pieces. This^itfall charge made a hole in the deck, 
causing some fragments of the planks to rise to the surface, and loosen¬ 
ing and deranging the other planks round the hole. This charge was 
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placed near the windlass at the head of the schooner, by the assistance 
*of John Ireland, an underwaterman ofextr^ordinary sagacity and skilly 
wta> can fix a bolt to the woodwork of* a sunken vessel, or attorn a 
chah^o an anchor,that has lost its cable,* &c., by working with long 
poles rrot* a boat at the surface. 9 , 

The second experimental charge was of a stilftftore interesting hature, 
being fired by means of a Bickford's fuse, only 6 feet long, attached to 
the cylfhder, and leading iflto the charge, which was lighted in the air, 
and then the cylinder containing the powder, with the burning fuse, 
were, hauled'down by a small rope to a position previously agreed upon, 
clos# to tl ifik eel of the soundest remaining fragment of tlie schooner; 
for which purpose one qf those active \Yhitstable divers previously went 
down with a shovel, and a large iron weight having it /mg attached to 
it; and after digging a hole for the weight, he brought up a line passing 
through the ring, by which the small cylinder was hauled down into its 
place, on the sam| principle that had been adopted before in hauling 
down the gre$t cylindersThe charge of gunpowder exploded after 
the Bickfdrd’s 'fuse had been lighted and sunk about two minutes, and 
produced a considerable effect. * 

Colonel Pasley, who had ordered this method to be tried for the first 
time by Major Yule exid Serjeant-Major Jones’ whom he sent over for 
the purpose, considers it the best that can be adopted for moderate 
charges ; for firing which there are also other methods that have been, 
or may be, used with success, such as dropping a red-hot iron ball down 
a tin pipe, &c. Bui for firing large charges, which render it necessary 
for the miners employed to retire to some distance from the spot, he con¬ 
siders no metlrod, that has as yet been tried by the Royal Engineers, so 
good as the small hose and leaden pipe. A complete voltaic battery, 
on Professor Daniel’s principle, has, however, been ordered by the 
Master-General and Board of Ordnance, for the practice of the corps at 
Chatham, winch will probably be quite as effective as the leaden pipe 
and hose, and will be much cheaper, and more convenient, besides 
having the superior advantage, which no other mode possesses, of firing 
two or more charges simultaneously. 

The successful results of Colonel Pasley’s operations appear to have 
caused a considerable sfiVisation, .probably from the general impression 
that his proposed plan of operation, which he kept no secret, would .fail. 
The Lord Mayor, on receiving the report of the first operation, appears 
to have been more complimentary to the Colonel than was necessary, 
in praising the accuracy of his calculations, for the latterliimself admits 
by his own written statements to the Lord Mayor on the subject, which 
were published in the newspapers, that, being totally inexperienced in 
respect to the effect of large charges under wafer, he calculated before-* 
band on using more than 5000 lbs of gunpowder against tHe brig Wil¬ 
liam alone; instead of which, the quantity used iii*the first instance was 
only one-half of the above, and it is probahjle that the additional quantity 
proposed to be used against the bow, with other still smaller explosions, 
if any should be necessary after that, wHI not amount in all to* 3000 lbs. 

tinder the'erroneous impression that the whole of the wreck of t’nfi 
brig William had been removed froiSHdie spot, Colonel Pasley closed 
his accounts, by sending in an official statement of the total expense of 
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the operations of blowing up that brig, and schooher Glamorgan, 
which he stated to be as follow^.vw.:— « 

^ ' f £. «. d. 

PersnnaKjixDenses of Officers ^working Pay of men; Tradesmen’s \ / 
Bills; Carriage of Parcels; Postage of Letters, &c., as pei'Nouchers 116,^ 2f 

Value ofGunpoy»der to be charged by the Ordnance Department . n>7 9 0 

Value <ff Naval Stores, VVfftkmansnip, &c., to be charged by the 

Admiralty. c > • • . 101 # 5 1J 

„ - (Total* . 4 . £384_15 4 

On his letter, with the above statement, being read to the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen, on the 3rd of August, they w/fPS^easdQ to 
vote, that the honour of the Freedom of the City of London should be 
presented to Cofonel Pa>!ey, in a gold snuff-box, value fifty guineas, 
having previously addressed letters of thanks to the Master-General and 
Board of Ordnance, aB well as to the Lords of the Admiralty, for the 
assistance rendered to them as conservators of the Themes ; and express¬ 
ing also their approbation ot the ability and 'seal of the officers of both 
Services by name, and of the exertions of the men under their "command, 
whilst employed in the operations of blowipg to pieces the wrecks of 
the two vessels that impeded the navigation of the rivers- 


EXPEDITION TO WALCIIEREN IN 1809 . 

No. 1. 

“Most enterprises depend on knowing Jiow much time is nesessary to their 
success.”—M ontbsqiuku. 

In speaking, on a former occasion, of the defects of our Executive 
Government, I took occasion to mention, that although we have several 
official people connected with the administration of military affairs, we 
have no one person to whonrteforeuce can be made, or who is respon¬ 
sible for carrying into effect the operations .of the Army in time of war, 
and its general administration both then, and* in time of peace: in 
other words, we have no Minister of War. In endeavouring to point 
out a plain and simple remedy for that defect, 1 *beg leave to disclaim all 
ideas that appear to be favourites with a certain clas3 of reformers, of 
makihg the department of the Secretary-at-War the fulcrum to put the 
whole machine in movement, having all the present establishment at 
head-quarters lnere appendages; nor ha^e 1 the least wish to see the 
Commamder-in-Chief dancing attendance in the ante-chamber of an 
official person, whose especial business is to dot up the estimates, make 
his expose in Parliament, and to arrange the pecuniary claims of the 
Army. Rather ,thay see the office of Commander-in-Chief sunk in 
that way in public estimation, I ghould prefer having his office abolished 
altogether. On the contrary^ I would have it still more elevated than 
it is<now. Start not, ye economists, on the supposition of some expen¬ 
sive plan !* what I have to suggest would produce a saving. We have, 
the office all ready made to our hands. There is a department of the 
State, Secretary of War and Cetanes, which has been filled by various 
civilians with indifferent success. I would propose to make this, as its 
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title expresses, an office for a military man; anil it will, I think, be 
conceded, that an officer who is fit to* be^Commander-in-Chief would 
fillet with credit to himself, and advantage, to the country % We may 
givF^nii at once credit for his military knowledge, and, if he has the 
least tale#t for observation, I may ask, who flight to have a*better 
knowledge of our colonies than pfficers who, on an average,^pend 
fifteen years of their life in them, gain a knowledge of the modes of 
living, the habits, anti even*the prejudices, of the colonists? Iq, legis¬ 
lating for them, he draws Ins knowledge from experience, acting on the 
official reports sent to him, and is not obliged to hunt for information 
through t eg yjorary residents, missionaries, or othfr doubtful sources. 
Having a military man thus in a high official situation, the,office of Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief might be abolished. A General Officer, as-Mditary Secre¬ 
tary, might still continue at the Horse Guards, id receive the claims of 
officers, and arrange all the minor matters connected with the discipline 
and economy of the Army. Had such an arrangement existed formerly, 

* and the responsibility-of such an undertaking rested on tho shoulders of 
a military man x>f abilities, I should probably have been spared from 
the unpleasant task now before me of describing the misfortunes and 
miseries of the most splendid armament that ever left the shores of this, 
or perhaps any other country; and the only consolation afforded in 
such an unpleasant detail is, that this example of want of foresight and 
precaution in the plan, ami of energy and decision in its execution, may 
remain as a beacon to all future Governments, to show that the most 
powerful means misapplied are worse than useless. As I shall be 
obliged to introduce the names of several public men, civilians, naval 
and military persons, &c., I will at \>nce disclaim the slightest personal 
feeling on the subject. The characters of all men who take a share iu 
public affairs become the property of history, and in that light may be 
made free with, particularly when they have passed away from the 
scene, which is tjie case wich most of those with whom 1 have to deal. 
My object is to uphold the character and ’llonour of the Army, espe¬ 
cially when any transitory cloud may chance to cast a shade on them ; 
and in doing This, I shall'not be put aside, either by political bias or 
other consideration. 

Without going further thick in oyr history it will be sufficient to say, 
that for the last J30 years wfj have had but one minister capable of 
plying our warlike means as they should be—I mean the first William 
Pitt, Lord Chatham: allowing his son every credit otherwise, as a 
statesman, a first-rate orator and parliamentary tactician, aibl a capital 
hand at 7-aising the wind —he had decidedly no talents as a war minis¬ 
ter. Vast sums were expended in patching up coalitions that were dis¬ 
solved almost as soon as formed, ‘yliile our own military resources were 
frittered away in small expeditions, many of which neither,added to our 
honour nor profit—the.expedition to Egyj^t standing hlmost alone to our 
credit. The four first years of the war tljat ^succeeded the peace of 
Amiens were equally unprofitable, and the advent of the Whigs to office 
did not add anything to the credit side of aur military renown. Charles 
Fox did not show himself at all a better war minister than his great 
political rival, as may be proved by the -wfents of his short-lived admi¬ 
nistration. 

U. S. Joukn, No, 118, Sept, 183d. 
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The Government of this country was in a peculiar situationnn the year 
1$09, particularly as regarded itft warlike branch of the ministry. 
Mr. Camming had joined tjhe Duke of Portland’s Administration path-the 
express proviso that Lord Castlereagh should be removed from War 
Depaftment< which wps acceded to; but it was said, as he w&b so useful 
a person in the House of Commons^ it would be awkward to make the 
change during the session. Mystery towards each other is a vqry bad 
element, when men are acting together for any Specific purpcfec what¬ 
ever. How much evil, then, must arist in the government of a 
country! Here vve see one of our Secretaries of State* cjtrryiqg out 
a great armament entirely ofhis own suggestion ; and it is at 

variance with t^e opinions of leis colleagues, they find it inconvenient to 
express their disapprobation, and therefore allow him to carry on the 
afiair, supposing all the time that helias their countenance and support. 
Now [ call this “bad usage for a gentleman.” Whether he took the 
right way to avenge himself, i3 a mere matter o£ opinion; he might 
have had much difficulty in establishing aiympeachinenj, so lie took the 
shortest course ; and if it proved any satisfaction, lie winged his adver¬ 
sary in the encounter. The result of the expedition in hand would not 
give a favourable opinion ot the abilities of^ns Lordship, when he trusted 
to his own resources; hut it is a question whether the person who found 
fault with him in that capacity would have been one whit better than 
hirnseif. As a War Minister we have had no means of judging of Can¬ 
ning, hut his conduct as a statesman (independent of his brilliant career 
in Parliament) leaves considerable doubt on that point. Two allairs 
somewhat analogous, and on which lie prided himself considerably, have 
not been attended with the results Ife hoped for: by a stroke of his pen 
lie said, “he had called into existence a number of independant states,” 
that is, lie had raised up a crude mass of Lad governments, imbued 
with all the vices and bigotry of a blind despotism, grafted on the cupi¬ 
dity and want o( principle arising out of-ft state of diarchy;, miscalled 
a republic, and who have swindled this country out of some forty mil¬ 
lions of money. * 

The next was the expedition to the Tagus. Five thoum^d men were 
collected in a few days, and, aided by the weather, arrived in Lisbon, as 
Paddy would say, “ in less than no time.” They looked about them, and 
'eame back, doingspo further good than setting the example of interfering 
with the political 1 affairs of other nations, the practice of which has 
proved so pleasant and profitable to this country. 

As Lord Castlereagh would have had all the honour in case of suc¬ 
cess, so he took on him the odium of failure, although it does not appear 
quite certain^ whether the original idea was his or not. I have heard 
various stories otj. that head, one ofvwhioh was, that the whole afiair 
was suggested and planned by Sir Home Pop ham; and the employ¬ 
ment of that officer on the occasion gave some ground for the report. 
FdjjrThe honour of his Lordship’s memory I trust this is not true: that 
hf should have been so low in resources as to lean on such a broken 
rfeod, is quite beyond my belief. 

It would have certainly been both allowable and praise\vovthy*for a 
Minister of State to consuU*a«r enlightened and experienced Captain of 
the Navy on the probable chances of an expedition, in which three parts 
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of the operations would be carried out by maritime means; but it is 
•beyond my creed on that^ subject to sttpjjoge that confidence would.be 
given to a person, who, for views of his own, hadJed the nation so*lre- 
ceflslWjnto the absurd and discreditable affSir or the River’Plate, and 
who ftlkd ryj professional fame whatever to rest upon, f 
The campaign of 1809 in Germany further developed the tadtics of 
Buonaparte, and the faults of tlfe Austrians: the latter had taken the 
field in Ahe first instance,* having, altogether, 400,000 men under arms; 
the Archduke advanced or\ Ransbon, and drove Davoust before him ; 
but his corp» dlarmee were too much separated, and when Buonaparte 
arrived with his usual activity, the Archduke hai> only four divisions 
with jiim,*Trei^ separated from his left wing under General Hiller, and 
his right commanded by*Bellegarde. Buonaparte direijl'y attacked the 
position at Ebersburg, and, two Jays afterwards, fought the battle of 
Eckmuhl. The Austrians were defeated, and crossed the Danube to its 
left bank lit Ratisbon, when they joined Bellegarde: the teft wing under 
. Hiller made an attempt to stop the French Army near I^intz, but was 
obliged togivetvay? and finally save the division by crossing the Danube 
at Stain. It was then a regular race down the different banks of the 
river, but the French had *the heels , and arrived at Vienna, vtfiieh sur¬ 
rendered after a short jesistance. The subsequent events of the passage 
of the Danube, the battles of Aspern and Essling, in which the French 
were defeated, and driven back to the Isle of Lobau; their subsequent 
passage to the left bank, with the fatal battle of Wagram, are well 
known, and I have only run them over in a cursory manner as con¬ 
nected with our own movements—the war in Germany having been 
concluded in little more than three jmonths from its declaration. 

It was given out at home, that the projected expedition had a two¬ 
fold object; the first, a diversion in favour of Austria, and the second, 
the destruction of the i^eans of invasion that the enemy had collected 
at Anlwem or elsewhere. * 

First, ^to the diversion: it would have naturally occurred to a mili¬ 
tary man to have reinforced our army in Spain ; and I may here ask, 
if l.ord Wellington had been supported by these 40,000 men after the 
battle of Talavera, and the army of Sicily, under Sir J, Steuart, 15,000, 
doing nothing where tli»y were, had landed in Catalonia, would not 
Lord Wellington have been able to force the french^at least across the 
Ebro, if not the Pyrenees ? was ordered otherwise.®; puts me in mind 
of a story I once heard of a Turk who, having aruolent headache, 
asked the advice of a Ficnch surgeon, who directly recomn.«ended some¬ 
thing, formerly much the fashion in France, now in considerable u$e in 
this country, under its “ self-acting" Latin name. The Turk jumped up 
in indignation, and was gping # to cut the Frenchman’s’ head off for 
presuming to prescribe a remedy to be applied so far from the-seat of 
the disease. ■* 

Our secretary doctor was, I suppose of the same opinion, and thought 
the remedy (diversion) ought be nearer’ the seat of disease (war), 
arid pretty divarsion he made Grit. , Jf 

To> show how the expedition to the Scheldt actetPas a diversion to 
the Austrians, J shall put down the datgs_gf several events in Germany, 
and, opposite, show our progress. I may and hope to do this without ’ 

E 2 
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appearing impertinent, by giving the employment of my own f regiment, 
th^j; formed part of the expedition: ex uno disce omnes ,—and I,dare 
saj^the whole of the array was almost exactly at the same employ¬ 
ment. » m ’* /S' 

o 

.ApdlJI.—Declaration of war by Aus- Quartered in Canterbury.« One-sixth 
tr»a* 0 r * of the regiment absent in hospitals after 

landing tram Corunna. 

April 20.—Battle of Ebersburg. Sick mep all joined. Busy in getting 

argrs, appointments; &e., incomplete 
order, c 


April 22.—Battle of Eckinubl. The 
Austrians crossed the Fanube at Ratis- 
bon after being defeated. 

May 10.—Buonaparte appeared before 
Vienna: 13th it surrendered. 

May 16.—Archduke’s ‘army arrived 
at Kbersdorf in Moravia. 


Most of the men left behind in Spain 
rejoined. r * 

Commeneed the goose-step, under the 
directions of the late General Aloatresor, 
, Progiess in goose-step decided. 


May 21.—Pastage of the Danube by 
Buonaparte: battle of Aspcrn. 

Muy 22.—Battle of Essling: retreat 
of the French in the night to the Isle of 
Lobau. « 


Goose-slop completed : officers allowed 
to drill their own, companies. 

Ditto, continued. „ 


July 4.—Second passage of the French 
to the left Sauk of the Danube—the Aus¬ 
trian army having remained inactive, 
except by bringing together their troops. 

The division of the Archduke John 
being prevented doing so by the inter¬ 
position of the French army. 

July 5th and 6th.—Great battle of 
Wagram : defeat of the Austrians. 

July 12.—Armisttce. 

July 2 7 . —Do. 

July 28.—Do. 

Aug. 1.—Do. \ 

Aug. 13.—Do. 

Aug. 15,—Do. .• 

The army that embarked amounted in round numbers to 4^000 men, 
all in excellent health and Condition; well appointed, an\l, iii the best 
state of discipline; the divisions and brigades commanded by ex¬ 
perienced officers ; and all hands e$ger for fiction. It will not he too 
«;uch, perhaps, say, that had it been assembled by the 1st of May, 
had 7000 or SQpf cavalry and horse artillery been added, and com¬ 
manded by the Duke of Wellington, it might have marched on Paris; 
that, indeed,*would have been some diversion, in every sense. In addi¬ 
tion Jo this large body of troops, there were employed, at different 
periods, forty sail oi the line, including the blockading squadron,thirty- 
six frigates arid sloops of war; besides atcountlcss number of brigs, 
cutters; gtin-bpats^&c. I may say that the whole force and the materiel 
attached to it was sufficient fqr the conques' of a small kingdom; but 
all these mighty means yj(ere renderednugatory by various causes, 
which I shall ent^vour to point out. |By the statement I have matje 
it will appear thjygis regarded any connexion with the war in Germany, 

-—“ we were a day after the fair”—and to remedy this, the laziest man 
in the army was chosen to c^jnand it. Had the Minister any lyiow- 
ledge of the character or military abilities of Lord Chatham ? Not the 


March to Deal Barracks. 


Killing cockchafers in Deal banack- 
yard. 

Bathed in the sea. , 

Marched to Ramsgate. 

Embarked in tlu* Downs. 

Troops landed in the Isle of Wal- 
cheivn. Hushing invested. 

JJatu.ies complete^. m 
Surrender of Flushing !! M 
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least: it vVfcs said that the appointmeiit was at the special request or 
George the Third; but I have heard other influence assigned. In tjSe 
cadfc,of«the good old King, I suppose thatit was represented to him 
that demeans were so great that the object in view could be carried 
into effectf by any person of common abilities. This might bit very 
well on the part of the King, but v^as no excus'e for thr* Minister. 

The*naval part of the e$pgdition was confided to Sir R, Strachan, an 
officer too well known in the na’*y for any word of detraction as> to his 
merits being tyreathed again’st his name. There was not a more gallant 
of brave man in the service—he would have fought any thing, and 
beateft it t'\«?x‘.\At the same time the service he was now employed on 
was entirely out of “ his beat;’ 1 and efery one knowigf that mastery 
over the details of such a command is an affair of jong practice, requir¬ 
ing, at the same time, considerabre grasp of mind to embrace all the 
details, and give them proper arrangement. All this was novel to Sir 
Richard, whose previous .experience was in a great measure confined to 
naval combats is tli£ open s<*as. 

Now, niffior details are very tedious fo persons of ail ardent stamp of 
mind, and some things mayjae neglected until too late to have them 
remedied. In tire present case, I shall endeavour to show ihat the 
neglect of an affair of apparently minor consequence was the direct 
cause of the failure of the principal part of the enterprize. Under him 
was Sir Home Popham, a‘ person more acquainted with these matters, 
but who, I suppose, discontented at not playing first fiddle, gave him¬ 
self not much trouble about the concern. I can never think of this 
person without bringing to mind the showman's description of the 
hippopotamus: * This ’ere is the ippopotamos or river orse, an amfi- 
berous hanimal, wot cannot live on the land, and wot dies in the water.” 

1 can give this officer credit for three things: he was very active in 
procuring promotion for* those who served with him, was very careful 
of the health of siidiers and sailors under hip command, and I would pit 
him agaii^t any man in Europe at gutting an enemy’s dockyard. 
Had he begn ^live, I fear he would not have been content with this 
modicum of*praise, as he was on very good terms with himself. I 
recollect, subsequent to this Walcheren business, lie brought his own 
exploits before the House'of Commons, to the great amusement of that 
honourable body. It was a discussion relative to the employment*#** 
the armed vessels, when Sir Home stood up, and stated that he (even 
lie) had brought the bombs round into the Koom-pot. I do not think 
that in England any public man was ever talked about so much, who 
had done so little. 

Wanting a head, all the different departments seemed tq be carrying 
on the business, each according* to their own fancier, and in apparent 
perfect ignorance of the value of time, and of the country we were 
going to: as, for instance, the fleet was delayed from sailing for nearly 
two days, in order to embark the Queen’s ^av’s, heavy dragoons that 
newer landed, or would have been of any use if they had. Amongst the 
minor blunders, I may mention that the regiment I was in marched from 
Deal barracks to Ramsgate to embark for the Downs, and a regiment 
with rfie same final destination came from' Ramsgate to Deal. < . 

Although Deal has frequently been the scene mf great bustle, I ques- 
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tion if ever it was so crammed before. In addition to the- -officers of 
tlm two Services, there were visitors from all parts of England*; and 
every kind of relation, inpluding, I believe, grandmothers, comg to lay 
farewell; * shoals cf cockneys from Ramsgate and Margate^-' and, 
latterly, the. skippers of ,all the merchant-vessels detained? under an 
embargo. To the multitude of ships and vessels were added all sorts 
of river craft from the Thames; anJ although the Yacht Club w#s not, 
I belieye, then in existence, we had several detachments of that? force in 
the Downs. Amongst them I can only recollect the present Marquis 
of Hertford, and that shining character, Alderman Curtis*, who seemed 
more at his ease than any one else. Ilis vessel was w§J] manned and 
stored, and he ate and drank, much as if he was on shore. There were 
a great many jokes about his military ardour, and bis turtle; and there 
was an excellent parody on “ Black-cyed Susan” made on a supposed 
visit of Lord Castlereagh to the worthy Alderman. At length, on the 
28th July, as'the song goes, “ We all got under way, and bad * a long 
adieu to NancyThe Division I was in^vas” under the command of 
the late Duke of Gordon. I will not say ours was'* the bes.., but it was 
as good as any. Wc were destined to take possession of Cadsand, and 
we started some hours before the body of the fleet. We were embarked 
in small collier brigs. We had with us two frigates, a sloop, and two 
gun-brigs, under the direction of Commodore Owen. 

The wind being light we did not make much progress, and had 
plenty of time to look behind us: it was a beautiful sight. Except in 
the space between us and the main body of the fleet the water was 
nowhere visible. The whole space from the North to the South Fore¬ 
land was one continued spread of canvass, that concealed the sea and 
all the lower part of the land; and amongst this mass, nothing appeared 
in any defined shape, except the flashing of the guns. Persons who, 
from long experience, were able to judge, declared that there could not 
be less than eight hundred under sail together. There were nearly 
one hundred vessels of war, and about live hundred transports and 
storeships. The rest was made up of different pleasure-yachts, and of 
the ships detained in the Downs; all merchant-ships coming fiom the 
westward, as well as the outward-bound from the north and the river, 
all chained down by the embargo in the Downs, lest they should give 
Intelligence of our destination to the encany, who had it three months 
before. 

On gaining the entrance of the Ilondt, or West Scheldt, the ships 
were brought to anchor as near to Cadsand as possible, and just beyond 
reach of the guns on shoi'e. The soldiers were all on deck, and every¬ 
thing ready for shore-going, when, lo ! it was discovered there were no 
boats. On boarci.our hooker there were two boats; the largest, called 
the lohg-boat, or ,launch, capable of holding the ship’s company in case 
of distress, four men rowing, and four lo king on. The jolly-boat— 
&h, queljoli b6t /—might carry, in smooth water, the skipper (if sober), 
fin apprentice*, and the cabin-boy. 

Here was “ a kettle of fishwas it possible to suppose that such a 
needful appendajjfe to the landing of troops should have been* over¬ 
looked by the naval Commander, by the great Sir Home, and the host 
of agents of transports % and the wonder must be increased on thinking 
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that Commodore* Owen, who bore so high a name in the Navy, should 
.have overlooked so essential a point connected with the division he com¬ 
manded! A signal was* made to the bXxikading squadron unde»(I 
bflti.evd Lord Gardiner), but the answer was, no boats to -spare: the 
idea ifyen was suggested, of running our precious colliers on shore, and 
landing tfie men at low water; but then, hew were they'to get* down 
on the beach? it is not convenient to shoot soldiers over the side like 
coals,*whether they have.tl^ir bayonets fixed or not; then ladders were 
suggested, but they were only long enough* to reach from tlfe lower 
deck into th<j coal-hole, anti would not outside have reached half-way to 
flie sand. • During these consultations, we observed troop3 marching 
rapidly infej^khe fort, drawn from Ypras and Sluys, so that had we 
landed, although I maids no doubt we* should have succeeded, yet it 
would have been a tougher job than if we had .been thrown ashore at 
the first moment: when nothing fs to be done, it is easily managed; wo 
hauled off into deeper water, and came to an anchor for the night; thus 
this part of the entarprize was given up, on account of an oversight. 

Now Cad sand v^as the hey to the whole position; possession of it 
would have enabled the whole fleet to pass on that side nearly clear of 
the fire of Flushing: by landing a few troops in South Bevejand the 
fort of Batz might have been turned, as well as Liefkemsbock, and its 
opposite neighbour, Lillo, which stand like Gravesend at the narrowing 
of the river; beyond these there was no obstacle to Antwerp. Even in the 
more confined operations actually undertaken, the possession of Cad- 
sand would have presented all reinforcements reaching Flushing, which 
probably would have surrendered as soon as it was invested; indeed, 
the garrison was so much reinforced from that quarter by detachments 
drawn from Bruges, Ghent, anu Ostend, that General Monnet could 
have had no pretence for an immediate surrender. 

A great part of the army had by this time made their landing good 
on the Isle of Walcherdn.. near Fort Haak, and a couple of divisions 
had been pushed»on to invest Flushing. During this operation we were 
left dancing about in the Wicling passage, during half a gale of wind 
from the ivc^, which, when it met the strong ebb’-tide out of the river, 
kicked up shch a sea as was not at all comfortable to the sojourners in 
the colliers aforesaid. IJiave been on board transports of all shapes 
and sizes, but could have had not the least idea of the ignorance anii 
stupidity of the navigators 01 * these vessels, coming from what is ctftled 
the nursery for seamen: the masters and mates were in absolute igno¬ 
rance of some of the first principles of—I will not say iheir art, but 
their trade. Never, perhaps, anchoring, except in Yarmouth Roads, or 
the river Thames, the less cable there was out the less labour to get it 
in, and they, therefore, constantly rode short: in the evening of the 
first day we were at anchor in tile tide-way of the 'Scheldt, we recom¬ 
mended our hard-faced skipper to" veer out more cabfe, as the wind was 
increasing. In answer, he said in his Northumberland dialect, which 
bears much affinity to Scotch, “ Na, na, there’s cable enow.’* There 
was cable enow to go with the anchor, fqr we parted the next morning 
about four o’clock. There was another cable ready to let go, with 
rather a heavier anchor, being the whole stock in trade; the experience 
just gained, one would have thought, would have taught the most stub-' 
born fellow a lesson—not a bit; there we were, riding short, and as the 
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gale had increased, were pitching our bowsprit into tire water^ nothing 
could persuade this obstinate Northern, and, according to the prgdic-. 
tiofii of us all, at three in the fiay the cable snapped like a piece of pack¬ 
thread, and »away we were gbing up the river with the fairest prospect/of 
being prisoners. The batteries of Flushing were allready quitg duuinct, 
when cttr skipper, as his Jast resource, got the kedge-anchor ready to 
throw over: we laughed at this, but it .had actually, the effect of checking 
our career, and the ebb-tide beginning to mi, ke, brought us brpaflside 
to the s6a, took the strain 'off the tiny 'anchor, arid enabled us tp hold 
on till we got an anchor and cable from a man-of-war brig.. 

Wo told the officer of the Navy of the horror in which our skipper 
held “ long yarnsand he stayed on board to see suffi^fens scope of 
cable given to eikble us to ride ft out. The ne£t night it fell calm, and 
we were indulged with, a thunder storm. In the hurried course of the 
coal trade there is no time left, as long as the vessel will swim, to clear 
her of vermin t to obviate this, the berths in the cabin were lined with 
tin, to keep the rats from disturbing the slumbers of*the sleeping beau¬ 
ties within. The lightning was in its greatest brilliaocyjaboqt the time 
we were getting up in the morning, and, playing about on the tin plates, 
gave the fining generation the most ridiculous and ghastly appearance— 
something like snap-dragon. 

At last it was not thought longer necessary to blockade the mouth of 
the Scheldt with collier brigs, which arc not so good at that work as 
manifestoes, and we were brought round to the anchorage between Mid- 
dleburgh and Sputh Beveland. While dancing about in the waves of 
the Scheldt vve had been both at short cable and short allowance; the 
prog we had started with had been /all exhausted, and the King’s own 
was the word; therefore no time was lost in raising the supplies. 
Another officer and myself landed in Beveland, and bought the whole 
produce of a poultry-yard, twenty-eight head of fowls, for a guinea. 
We had on our return much such a dinner «v described by Dan in the 
comedy of John Bull—roast fowl, and boiled fowl, and { stewed fowl, and 
chicken-pie : hut smooth water and a few bottles of good wine made our 
homogeneous yet miscellaneous dinner go down beautifully, ‘The next 
day we took a more extended view of the resources of the island. We 
were looking out fer a supply of vegetables, jyhen an Irish Lieutenant 
ftf my company shouted out—“ Blood and ’ouuds ! if there is not a fine 
garden full of Kidney banes !” Unfortunately for his hopes it was a 
hop-garden. At length vve landed at Beveland, and, with several others, 

I was quartered in a large farm-house, where, as soon as they understood 
they would be paid for everything, vve were supplied with what vve wanted 
on very moderate terms. The Boss drove me over the next day to 
lergoes, the principal .town of the island, where I went to procure a 
supply of Rhenish'’wine. I thought if spoke well for their kindness to 
animals, when my lipst told me of .the four sleek-looking horses that 
drew us—the youngeBt was twenty-four ,years old. At Tergocs I met 
aa^ld friend in the light cavalry regiment with head-quarters. I asked 
what news, and if tlieie were $ny hopes of a forward move ? He said 
that nothing was known for a certainty, hut that people had become 
very anxious that very day, for J.ord Chatham was up and on horseback 
la little after eleven, and was Supposed to have gone to reconnoitre? the 
approaches to Antwerp: it turned out that on this occasion his Lordship 
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rode to thp.east eiid of the island, procured an indistinct view of Bergen- 
•op-Zoom, and a very clear om of the »pire of Antwerp cathedral—and 
“^o,” as Old Pepys would say, **he came tack again.'' J, 

A- rifan might serve half a century and i&t have such a fragment of 
a campaign as that we passed in Beveland,—plenty to eat and drink, and 
nothing to do. Our Brigadier tried two or three field-day^, tvvo*ttien of 
each company carrying planks to cross the ditches: these were evidently 
failure^ and terminated wlwn the Brigade-Major and his horse tumbled 
in amongst the frogs. Ovyng ID the way thaft the land in this island has 
been gained* from the sea, “ bit by bit,” the roads are all in the zigzag 
order; a tillage apparently not half a mile distant,,, is four miles off by 
road. To obviate this, on common occasions, the Dutchmen, when they 
have nothing to*carry, fake a long pole* with a square.tyiece of wood at 
the lower end, to prevent it sinking in the mud, and throw themselves 
across their stagnant ditches: now this exercise may not be supposed 
very congenial to the broad bottomed Dutchmen, yet frpm early prac¬ 
tice they arc sufficiently exjiert at it. This fashion of “ crossing a coun¬ 
try ” became ]uila the rage in the army: with the exception of one or 
two awkward tumbles in the ditches,,*ve soon gained sufficient skill at it 
to pay all our visits in this way, and even excelled our Dutch hosts. 
An officer of our regynent, a remarkably active man, took the pole out 
of our landlord’s hands, and leaped with it up to the top of the house, 
to the great astonishment of Mynheer. Among these measures of 
polar distances, none took a more prominent part than the commander 
of the division, then. Marquis of Huntley; he entered into it with all the 
fun and glee of the youngest amongst us. I may here remark, that the 
two most active men I ever met i^ith, in all kindsof exercises and manly 
sports, were both Dukes, connected by marriage, and both soldiers—1 
mean the late Dukes of Richmond and Gordon. 

After skimming over the meadows in this fashion, and beating up the 
cantonments of our friend#, we returned to a substantial dinner, in which 
wild ducks shot in the ditches, so fat as Ay be scarce able to fly, bore a 
prominent part, with fowls from the farm-yard, and baskets full of 
mushroom.'*—this, washed down with Dutch bSer and oceans of Rhe¬ 
nish, with clean pipes and canaster for the smokers. The French used 
to talk of la grouse All^magne. ; I never would wish to campaign in 
a fatter country than Zealand, * 

The principal part of tlifi army being in Beveland, we looked oa tile 
siege of Flushing as a mere hors d'oeuvre, and that vve were to move up 
the river the moment it fell. We reckoned in this, hovveypr, without our 
General, as will be 6een hereafter. 
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AN INUl)ENT*OV bUZ PENINSULAR WAR. 

“ Per it no me compadezcas. 

No llores me dulce ainiga; 

Quo lodo la muoite acaba, 

Y aid tadarii la mia.” 

After the long and severe retreat ’from JJqrgos in the autynTn of 
1812, the regiment in which I held a company was cantoned # in the 
province of Bcira, near the Serra d’ Estrella.* , 

The tide of war, which had rushed like an impetuous and ovenvlfelm- 
ing torrent through other parts of the Peninsula, had pa^ed<*overlhis 
more fortunate district with a quieter stream. • It is ttue, indeed, that 
hostile armies hail marched througli it, and that troops of different 
nations had been quartered in its toftns and villages; but still the 
dreadful ravages that had laid waste other parts of the countrywvnk lire 
and sword had‘been but lightly felt here, and the.peasantry wore a kind- 
hearted, happy* and contented race of people. c My coippany aijtl another 
were quartered in the little village ( of Oliveira, which is situated in a 
lovely valley, through which winds a rapid mountain-stream. The 
country ia-perhaps as romantic and beautiful as any that is to be found 
in Portugal. It is mountainous, and well wooded by nature with the 
fir and the ilex. The sides of the hiMs are cultivated with the vine and 
olive, and Indian corn, and in the neighbourhood of the streams are 
well-irrigated meadows. In the distance is the magnificent range of 
the Estrella mountains, on whose lofty summits snow may be seen 
nearly the whole year through. The country abounds with game ; and 
it was my custom, as soon as I had dismissed the company after morn¬ 
ing parade, to sally forth with my two pointers in quest of woodcocks. 

On my road to my favourite covers, I had to pass the farm belonging 
to old Pedro Vanzella, whose garden was the netitost in the village, and 
which was under the especial superintendence of his eldest daughter, 
Dolores, Dolores was one of the most beautiful girls l have ever seen. 
She was rather below the common height,, but perfectly formed; and, 
with the large dark eye and raven locks of her country, &he had a 
much fairer complexion than is usually fount} in Portuguese beauty : 
her smile was the sweetest thing imaginable, 4 and her countenance 
beamed with intelligence. I invariably found her in the garden waiting 
for me with some little present of oranges or sweetmeats; and, from 
her manner, it was evident that she not only wished to become acquainted 
with me, but t(i make me her friend ; while to the other officers in the 
village, she was shy and reserved. Dolores was the merriest little crea¬ 
ture that ever lived; and I have often fouud myself beguiled of an hour’s 
shooting by laughing,arid talking with her ovfer the wall of her father’s 
garden, efr b‘y listening to her singing some c f the beautiful modinhas 
peculiar to Portugal, vtfhich she executed with great taste and pathos. 
I was for some time at a loss jp account for her conduct, for the vainest 
man that ever lived could not for one moment have mistaken the inno¬ 
cence and modesty of her mannfir. , 

" The mystery was at last cleared up, I found that Dolores and a 
young man in my company, norfied Seymour, had become attached’to 
each other, and that a wedding was in contemplation; and she naturally 
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enough wished t(?make a friend of her future husband’s Captain. Sey- 
Ynou» was a remarkably handsome yourfg man, and a good soldier: he 
w^ civil to every one, obedient to his officers, and attentive to his duty ; 
but nt*times there^vas something peculiarly repulsive in*his coun¬ 
tenance, ^nd I had observed that, when speaking, he would never look you 
fairly in the face. He was the son of a yeoman in Devonshire, and had 
had tjie advantage of a good education. Before he enlisted he had been 
clerk to a lawyer in.Extet?r; but why he exchanged the pen for the 
musket* I could never learn. 5\.s soon as Dolores found that I was 
in possessiefh of her secret she threw oft’ all reserve, and would talk 
openly to me of her attachment to Seymour and ker future prospects. 
It was impossible to know the sweet gentle girl as well as I did, and not 
to feel a sincere interest in her welfare. I now passed inuch of my time 
in her company; and she would listen with the deepest interest, with her 
large beautiful eyes fixed in my face, while I told her stories and gave her 
descriptions of England, where she expected to spend .the rest of her 
life. She would tiTen fell me all her plans and prospects of future hap¬ 
piness. Jler lather was tc/give her a considerable sum of money on the 
day of her marriage; and, as Seymour was enlisted for a limited period, 
their scheme wap, as soon a3 he could leave the army, to purchase a small 
farm in Devonshire vviith her monev, where Dolores looked forward to 
passing the remainder of her days t as the happy wife of the man of her 
heart. One day Dolores and myself had arranged that I should ride 
over to the neighbouring village of Kanhados the following morning, to 
speak to the commanding officer upon the subject of her marriage. We 
were seated under an orange-tree in her own garden, and were both of 
us in the highest spirits. I had keen laughing at her vain endeavours 
to pronounce some long English words after me, and she had been 
equally amused at my attempts to twist my Spanish into tolerable Por¬ 
tuguese. Alas ! at that very moment even her happy hours were num¬ 
bered. Long jjfter I had left her, I could distinguish her joyous song 
ringing through the valley; it was the last song I ever heard Dolores 
sing. I returned home that evening in high glee, with tired pointers 
and a whty-'filled game-bag, and found the glim old pay-serjeant of the 
company waiting at the door of my quarters to speak to me, and learnt 
from him that there wcj'e rumours amongst Seymour’s comrades that he 
was already married, and tfyat his wife was living somewhere in Ireland- 
1 immediately sent for him, and he did not deny the fact, but seolned 
rather surprised at the indignant manner in which I upbraided him fur 
his conduct towards Dolores. He told me that he ami his wife had 
separated by mutual consent, in consequence of her misconduct; that 
she was living in Cork with her family, ami that there was no chance of 
their ever meeting again., Thq difficulty now was, how to tell the poor 
girl of Seymour’s villany. I watched an opportunity the next snorningi 
when Dolores was in her garden, to tell her mother what I had heard ; 
and she undertook the painful task of breaking it to her daughter. For 
the next two or three days I went often Ity her garden, but Dolores had 
deserted it. At last I made an effort,.and went to see her, *aml I was 
not deceived in my apprehensions. She received me in her usual kind * 
and affectionate manner, hut her swept smile was gone for ever: she 
was deadly pale, and I could observe traces of recent tears upon her 
cheeks which had been hastily brushed away. I saw at a glance that the 
blow had struck home. Her mother told me ’hat Seymour had made 
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various attempts to speak to her; but Dolores was firm and resolute in # 
her determination never to sep him again, or tp hold any communication 
with him. She was never f heard to complain, or to aliude to th$ cayfie 
of her grief; but she kept her sorrows locked up in Jher own bosopi.' 

In a/ew d^ys, \ye received our route for Oporto ; and on th#morning 
that wt; marched the road was crowded with the inhabitants of the 
village, who had collected there to take leave of'us; and many &wish 
was breathed, and many a prayer offeree] up fb\heit saints by tlfe kind- 
hearted peasantry, for the success and welfar# of their friends, left Colo- 
rados*. The band struck up a lively march, and Oliveira was soon left 
far behind us. • # „ • 

After I had bt^en about six vfqpks at Oporto I.was sent back to Viseu, 
together with three or four other officers, to bring some sick and 
wounded to the battalhm that hud been left there in hospital. On 
reaching Viseu I found that the detachment which I was to take charge 
of would not be sufficiently recovered to march for atjeast a fortnight; 
and, as I had pow plenty of time on my hands, t used tc* amuse myself 
by riding rourid the different villages in which the bittalion Wl been 
quartered. I need scarcely say that the first village I rode to was 
Oliveira, .and the first house that I went* to was Pedro Vanzella’s. 
Dolores was there, and, on my entering the roonf, two bright spots lit 
up her pale face, which, in the same instant, resumed its ashy paleness. 

I could hardly believe it possible that the poor melancholy and emaciated 
girl before me was really the same light-hearted merry Dolores who 
had been sitting under the orange-tree with me, sinking and laughing, 
only two short months before. Grief and blighted hopes had indeed 
done their work most rapidly. She Was evidently in the last stage of a 
consumption. She extended her hand, and attempted to rise and receive 
me ; but the exertion was too much for her, and brought on a severe 
fit of coughing, and her mother gently replaced* her in her chair. Her 
old father stood with his arms folded, the picture of niiiiily grief; and 
Maria, a beautiful child of t£n years old, who used formerly to run 
bounding towards me like a young kid, now turned away, j^rul,Jburying 
her face in her hands, cried as if her little heart was breaking. The 
poor child, young as she was, knew but too well that her affectionate 
sister and kind playmate was dying., The ohly person who seemed 
quite unmoved was Dolores herself. She was perfectly collected, and 
talked quietly and calmly. She asked after all those whom she had 
known in the regiment; and, although I was the only officer that she 
had been acquainted with in the village, still she remembered their 
names, and inquired about them. Her old mother, Joaquina, had been 
busily employed in spreading the table with the best that the bouse 
afforded ; but, though my ride had been .a long one, ami I had fasted for 
some hours, 1 the siglTt\>f the poor broken-hearted girl had completely 
takes* away every inclination to, eat, and the repast was removed un- 
to&fched. The day was at last fixed for my leaving Viseu, and the 
evening before I rode over to^Oliveira, to pay Dolores a final visit. I 
was careful to drop no hint that could lead her to suppose I was eome. 
to see her for the last tune ; but the poor girl certainly suspected it, “for 
she did what I had never knowiwher do before. She held my hand in 

* A name given by the Spaniards to the English soldiers, fiom the colour of 
their uniforms. . 
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her’a the whole tiVie that I was with her; and when, at last, I did take 
feave«of her, she was muclj affected, and I suspect that she was as well 
av|ire as 1 was myself that we were saying farewell to each other i5r 
ever; *1 found her fcther at the door, holding my horse himself. He 
did not sp#ak; the old man’s heart was too full; but he wrtpig my hand 
kindly and affectionately. , 1 

It ryay seem strange that I should have formed this sort of friendship 
for a poor Portuguese girt p but Dolores was a superior creature. She 
had a very refined mind, with a strong natural understanding, and her 
father, who tfas a man of some property, had given her the best educa¬ 
tion |hat the neighbouring convent at Viseu could Afford. She was, in 
fuct, as well educated as t half the nobleipdn’s daughters,m the country, 
and she was, moreover, one of the most gentle and affectionate little 
beings that I have ever met with.. On reaching Viseu I went straight 
to my own quarters, feeling too much depressed in spirits to mix with 
my merry comrades; and I made our early march the next morning 
an excuse for not joinihg their party at dinner. A few.easy marches 
brought us to *Lamego. There I embarked the detachment, and pro¬ 
ceeded down the Douro towards Opofto, where I rejoined the battalion 
late on the second evening. * * 

I could never observe that Seymour showed any symptoms of remorse 
for his conduct; his voice was as loud, and his laugh as frequent, as 
that of any of his comrades. But it is impossible that his conscience 
could have slept when standing in the stillness ol' night a solitary sentry 
on outpost, lie never returned to England, but was killed afterwards 
at the passage of the Nive. 

In the river«in Cumberland, innvhich I usually follow my favourite 
amusement of fishing, there is a spot which so nearly resembles an old 
haunt of mine near Oliveira, that I generally find myself, when fishing 
in that neighbourhood, passing rapidly over sonic of the best pools and 
streams in the ri^er, in order to eat my luncheon at my favourite water¬ 
fall. Here the killing comes tumbling oVcr a perpendicular rock, six¬ 
teen feet high, into a deep basin ; and then pursues its course down the 
narrow dashing and foaming over rocks and shallows. The 

banks are steep and precipitous, and the oak, the ash, and the mystic 
rowan-tree,* of the north, grow there naturally. Here, then, old 
scenes and recollections wili^rise before me, and the friends and com-, 
panions of my youth. Of these, some have filled an early grave in the 
wilds of the Pyrenees; anil others lie mouldering on the bloody field of 
Waterloo. The poor Portuguese girl, too, will appear to my mind’s 
eye as I last saw her in her father’s cottage. Dolores and her sor/oivs 
are, most likely, long since forgotten in her native village, whilst her 
English friend still thinks of her jn a far distant land. 

I have sat thus at sweet Croina Lynn, forgetfuI'tfFsport, and heedless 
of time, till roused front my reverie by, my little rough terrier, Rock, 
shoving his cold black nose against my hand,, and looking wistfully in 
my face to entice me to resume my walk. I* am now an old soldier, and 
as mdoh attached to my profession as ever, but yet, “ Fluminu amem 
sylvdsqite, inglorius 

GnEEN Feather. 

*~There is a superstition in the north of England, tMvt any person bearing a sprig 
of the rowan-tree (or mountain ash) is safe liom the spells of Logics, buries, and 
witches, } 
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PASSAGES JN TkE LIFE OF, A SAILOR. 

, No. I. 

Looking over some papers, and unfinished maiftiscripts, .... 

executor, wire submitted to my inspection by the relatives of a de¬ 
ceased friend, I stumbled upon one,, which, froin its title (“ Passages 
in my Life”), more particularly attracted nay .attention. . * 

I had never known that my poor friend devoted any of his^time to 
recording the events of his life, and as it was not until,we both had 
attained the meridign of manhood that our intimacy began, I wasrdesir- 
ous of learning something of,his early history. • * 

I sat down, therefore, td exftmine the manuscript with no little curi¬ 
osity: and though the incidents and adventures which it narrates arc 
not of very stirring or exciting interest, still they are told with so much 
simplicity and, apparent truth and good faith ; the reflections which it 
offers seem to be so rational and just, that I did note rise from my chair 
until I had finished the entire manuscript. . t * 

Several months had elapsed, aiyl I had forgotten all about the manu¬ 
script, when it again chanced to fall in ivy way, and recalled to my 
mind aif idea that I once entertained of submitting it to the public. I 
looked it over again, and was the more convinced that naval men, at 
least, might find amusement and instruction in its pages. 

Claiming for it the auspices and protection of the United Service 
Journal, the consistent advocate and friend of all that regards the wel¬ 
fare and advantage of the naval profession, I send it into the world just 
as I found it, neither adding to nor diminishing from it, trusting that as 
it was never intended by the writer £or publication, and its pretensions 
are evidently so lowly, it may meet, if not approbation, at least indul¬ 
gence. 

Thus the manuscript begins,—“ Passages j.f my Life — 

tJ 

I have long been of opinion that if people, even in my humble walk 
in life, were to keep «p.n abstract of the various scenes anjl occurrences 
through which they pass, with their observations on curren t'events, it 
might prove salutary and useful. It would furnish the writer, as his 
narrative proceeded, with ample food for refle'otion, leading him to per¬ 
ceive how little real value is to be attached to those concerns, which 
engaged his ardent pursuit, and to form a juster estimate of what his 
true happiness consists in ; and to such of his friends and relatives as 
had the privilege of reading the manuscript, it might serve as a beacon 
to guard against the dangers by which their course in this world is 
beset, and guide them into that haven where bliss and virtue only are 
. to be found. Thisjjlca has pressed itself latterly with greater urgency 
upon my fnind, inasmuch as I feel that my health is beginning to give 
way, and that there is no longer time for deliberation, if there be for the 
execution of my design. -Besides, the occupation would amuse me, and 
render the confinement of a sick room less solitary and irksome. But 
to put tlfis in execution demands energy of mind and purpose—greater, 
J fear, than I now possess—a resolution to shake off the torpor, vthich 
I feel too well has, for some time, been creeping upon me—a ransack¬ 
ing of memory and memoranda that I feel myself almost unequal to. 
Some time soon, but not to-day, I will make the effort. 
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Weeks,, ay, months, are dead and buried since the foregoing was 
Written, and yet I have not summoned coinage to begin. So perishes 
mapy a # good resolution,—many a well-conqprted scheme ! What oiir 
thoughts and meditations over night suggest to us, however wise, judi¬ 
cious, and*necessary they be, are too often paralyzed and defeated by 
delay,—by that withering self-indulgence which whispers to us—** to¬ 
day I §m not in the mood—flto-moi'tovv will do as well." Alas! for you 
to-morrtfw may never^ome"—th^ light of anpther morrow may never 
dawn for you ! For the last time for you, perhaps, the sun’s rays are 
now illuming that prospect, which your eyes so often and so fondly 
dwelloupon! u 

Feeling the truth of these sentiments, make the effort—I will 

arouse me to the task, and free myself, if I can, from the lethargy, 
which, day by day, is gathering around me, and numbing all my 
energies. 

Then the questionsuggests itself, where ought I to begin?—from 
"what period of piy life ?* Ought it to be«from the day that I first left 
my father’s-roof, anil was launched into the world ? the day that first saw 
me separated from home, from kindred^ and from friends? 

It was in May-v-lhe twelfth, if I remember—as bright and sunny a 
day as ever the pleasan-i month of May gave birth to: but before pro¬ 
ceeding further, perhaps it may be as well to say, in few words, from 
whom I am, and to give a short account of the place of my nativity. 

I was born in the south of Ireland, in the pleasant village, or rather 
town of Dunsginnc, eff which my father was one of the vicars. He had 
also a small living in another part of the diocese, which, with his vicar¬ 
age, enabled him to bring up respectably a family of eleven children. 
Of these I was the youngest; and the same day that my eyes first 
opened upon this busy world saw my poor mother’s closed for ever upon 
its many cares and sorrow^. 

The first thing,I have any distinct recollection of is being under the 
care of niv eldest sister, who, at a very early age was placed at the head 
of her father’s house. Under her judicious management and affectionate 
guidance I left not the los3 of a mother, but received from her all the 
watchful cave and tender solicitude of the fondest parent. She taught 
me first to lisp my leltcrs,*k> read and to write ; and the same admirable 
instructress implanted in my youthful mind those seeds of religion 
which, dormant indeed and unproductive for many a year, though never 
wholly dead, are now germinating, I trust, and should life be spared a 
little longer, likely to produce good and wholesome fruit. * 

At the age of six I left my sister’s gentle sway to mingle with ruder 
spirits, and undergo the drudgery of Latin. My father, who taught his 
own sons, was an excellent •classical scholar, arrd^yrider his tuition I 
soon made considerable progress in Latin, and some in Greek; though 
I must say that I acquired, with much greater facility the gymnastic 
accomplishments of ball, running, leaping and swimming, at all of 
which, even beyond my years, I was exceedingly expert. 

A knowledge of Latin and Greek was alone considered a liberal 
education when I was a child; and the study of modern languages and 
scienc.es, which are far more useful, was .00 frequently neglected. 

When I was between twelve and thirteen years old, my father, un¬ 
willingly, I believe, determined upon sending me to sea. Two of my 
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brothers were already in the King’s Service; one m the. Army, and 
the other in the Navy; and lily eldest brother, from whose prosume'd 
Abilities my father once aygured much, was but recently dead. f llejmd 
been idle In college, where he spent much more money than he ought, 
and J^ter disappointing the sanguine expectations that were entertained 
of hiS academical succese, was appointed to a regiment on the eve of 
sailing for the West Indies, where lfe contacted a disease, that,in less 
than two years obliged him to return to Udrope; and a fevt months 
after saw him consigned to a premature grac/e. 

My father then, having two sons already in the King’s' Service, and 
now no other at h8mc but myself, felt unwilling to parl^vith me.* The 
great expense .which my eldest brother had paused him, and his total 
failure in college, disheartened him from sending another son there. 
Moreover, he felt that he ought not to risk a similar waste of money ; 
and I conclude I held forth no early promise of being more thrifty, 
either of my*own time or of his pocket. As a friend had some time 
before made,him the offer o# receiving me info his ship, the sea was, - 
therefore, fixed upon as my destination ; bml his 'resolution, however 
reluctantly made, short was thb time and few were the preparations 
necessary for my equipment. * . . 

I cannot now call to mind that I had any pr«Terenco for the life of a 
sailor before I was asked if I should like to be one ; but as soon as it 
- wa3 announced, and I was told that it depended on myself’ to make the 
choice, I most joyfully acceded. My young heart instantly began to 
swell with the recollection of all I had heard or read of the bold and 
daring adventures and successes of sailors—the histories of Sinbad, of 
Robinson Crusoe, but above all, of*Anson and his gallant crew. 1 re¬ 
membered their privations, their enduring fortitude, tliej^ heroism, and 
final success. IIow noble to follow so bold an example, and after 
burning and plundering a city, fighting and taking a rich galleon, and 
sailing round the world, sit down a Pee/ and the # first Lord of the 
Admiralty ! * * 

My mind filled with such thoughts, and the idea that I was about to 
follow the career of our great sea captain^, I went ut he'd, and no 
wonder if that night my childish slumbers were for the first time dis¬ 
turbed by dreams of battles, storms, conquest?^ shipwrecks, and I know 
.not what besides. t 

*A week sufficed for my moderate preparations, the intervening time 
being employed in visiting and bidding adieu to youthful friends and 
neighbours.* 

1’hongh I felt pioud and elated at soon becoming an officer, and not 
a little pleased at being released from books and school-boy tasks, still 
I can now remember-.that, child as l # was,„it was not without a pang 
that L was about“Tfc part from dear, dear friends and play-fellows—a 
home that I had never slept ^ night from, and which was endeared to 
me"&y so many ties and happy recollections. 

Let it not be matter of Surprise then that, young as I was, I should 
vi«U, inlhe last few days of my sojourn at Hunsginne, most of my old 
familiar haunts. Once more, perhaps for the last time, l wandered 
through the desolate halls amlydiambers of its half-ruined castle, \vhose 
broken walls and nodding buttresses I had so often clambered to look 
for the nests of the owl, the hawk, and the daw, then its only inmates. 
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Once more I explored its woods and proves—I penetrated its glens, 
and la^ me down, a young and solitary enthftsiast, by the bauks of iur 
bo&iding and beautiful river. And when the'morning arrived»that was 
to witness my final departure, I arose at an early hour, went again to 
the dear dId garden, and spent most of the time until Breakfast in 
wandering through its walks and fondly remembered alleys, and in 
taking *a Jast view of sliruj)^ and flowers that were planted and reared 
by my ovvn and my little sister’s hands. 

At length the moment of'parting arrived, and with tears and sobs, 
which I had«not then learned to restrain, I embraced and bid a long 
adieu #o my sorrowing sisters. . 

llow calm and peaceful appeared my niftive village the morning that, 
accompanied by my father, I took the road to Cove, whilst my childish 
heart was struggling with strange and unwonted emotions ! 

Dunsginne! when I first left thee, thou wort a happ% and a quiet 
spot! No angry feyfls, mo party nor religious contentions disturbed 
and divided thine* inmates! ,No insidious demagogue, with specious 
eloquence, lihd as yet learned to rouse tjiy latent passions into fury !— 
but all was peace, content, and friendship. 

Something 1 would saj r of my birth-place, and though I feel it im¬ 
possible to do justice to its site and scenery, I will attempt to sketch a 
faint outline of them. 

Dunsginne was so named from Dun, a fort, or strong place situated 
on an eminence, and Sgein, a flight, in allusion, probably to the Exodus 
of St. Carthagh, who, when Abbot of Ratheny in Westmeath, in the 
year 631, was forcibly expelled by the King of that country, and settling 
at Dunsginne, fotfnded an Abbey and University, and most likely gave 
it also a name. It is beautifully situated high over and somewhat re¬ 
tiring from the classic Avonmore. Formerly, that is, in times long gone 
by, it was a place of note,* ..but now is reduced to the condition of an 
Irish village, and iti itself possesses nothing to. attract, save its unequal¬ 
led situation, its cathedral, bridge, and half-ruined castle. Tradition 
and the Irisji annals inform,us that it once gave name to a bishop’s see, 
and contained* twenty churches and other religious houses, with an 
university, whose reputation for learning was so great that numbers 
flocked to it for instruction "from foreign countries, as well as from all 
parts of Ireland. It also possessed numerous cells, and a hermitage ,* 
and so holy and uncorrupt were its “ Religious,” that women were 
forbid to enter the quarter of the town where those devout nycn chiefly 
inhabited. In the year 1179 one of its bishops assisted at the Council 
of Lateran. It was burned to the ground, with all its churches, in 1207* j 
and in that fire perished all its magnificence. No trace or memorial of 
its former extent and consequdhce at present exist,*.. &id I cannot.find 
that it ever after attained to any note or eminence. • 

The church, or rather cathedral, which is ifi the form of a Greek cross, 
and was founded by St. Carthagh in the seventh* century, Btands high 
over the river, surrounded by trees of venerable growth. The side win¬ 
dows, are lancet, that in the eastern end, giving light to the altar, being 
of the pointed Gothic, light and elegant, whilst the one at the opposite 
extremity, evidently very ancient, is circular* or of Saxon form. 

Originally built by King John, and crowning the opposite height to 
the westward, not many hundred yards from the^cathedral, rises the 
U, S. Joukn, No. 118, Strr. 1833. F 
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now dilapidated castle. Its northern face is reared on a prcpipice more 
Jjjian sixty feet high over .the river, and conynands the approach to the 
village op that side, which* from the north, is by a handsome and very 
picturesque bridge of nine arches, that crosses ^vo rivers at the same 
time^ the Avonmore and the Oun-a-Shcad. Over this bridge, and pass¬ 
ing between the church and castle, is the road that leads to the vil¬ 
lage. For many years the castle lrtid been the residence of the Bishops 
of Dunsginne; but aftpr many vicissituifeS, suffering much from fire 
and siege, it was partially burned by LordCastlehaven, who, with great 
difficulty, took it from a handful of men, by whom it vv^is defended, in 
1645. It was once in the possession of Sir Walter Raleigh, u$io, in 
want of money to complete*t[)e equipment o£an expedition to America, 
sold it, together with large estates, to the first Lord Cork, and from 
him it lias descended, in the female line, to its present noble proprietor. 

East, west, and north, the castle commands a delightful prospect. To 
the right may be seen the river, wooded on both bides iiTali its wind¬ 
ings for aipcxtcnt of three miles, when the eye rests upon the picturesque 

village of C-, and the extensive ruin of Kdbree, once a Precep- 

lory of Knights Templars. 0*i the left are the charming and highly 
ornamented grounds of B-ne, with a noble reach of the river be¬ 

yond ; and nearer at hand the salmon fishery,'where the waters, strug¬ 
gling and foaming through the wier, have all the appearance, and pro¬ 
duce the lulling sound of a distant waterfall. Immediately in front 
there opens a deep, romantic glen, giving passage to the Oun-a-Shead 
(Anglicc, waters of the sprite, or fairy), whose chafed and rushing cur¬ 
rent, vainly obstructed by the huge masses of rock that everywhere cross 
its course, appears more bright afid dazzling when contrasted with the 
sombre gloom of the woods that clothe the steep acclivities on either 
side; whilst high over all towers the cone-shaped Knock-mel-Doun, the 
giant guardian of the pass, reflecting in Jgies, now gloomy and dark, 
now joyous and bright, the ever-varying shadows qf the .atmosphere— 
like man, when stirred to g.-od or evil, whose face, the faithful index to 
his mind, betrays the secret workings of those thoughts he vainly 
struggles to conceal. ' *% * 

Two men, who have added lustre to science and literature, were born 
in the Castle of Dunsginne, Robert Bovfe- the philosopher, and Con- 
,greve the poet and dramatic writer. Boyle was indeed a Christian phi¬ 
losopher; but Dunsginne, in after days, could boast of one that laughed 
at creeds and gloried in infidelity. I have heard that he was not with¬ 
out admirers, but, on the contrary, even in Dunsginne, contrived to 
enlist a few silly followers, who, like their leader, by t an affected singu¬ 
larity and independence, of thought, hoped to attract some notice. This 
poor mistaken eschewing consecrated ground, and carrying his 

eccentricities ta the grave, left directions in his will that he should he 
interred on the summit of Knock-mel-L»oun, nearly 2000 feet above the 
ocean. Numbers floCkqt] to bis funeral ami attended him to his reslin'g- 
j)lace 4 where they left him, if not in glory, most assuredly alone. 

When I was a child, Dtmsgmnc, though remote, and so sequestered 
as to be in a manner unknown, contained, within its limited citcle, that 
which would have reflccteif credit and respectability on a tovyn of far 
more importance. I'speak of its society, which at that time was highly 
respectable; and amongst several of enlarged minds and cultivated tastes 
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the Retf.'Mr. J-, who, though h eta ever published, except a few. 

pieces oT detached poetry thftt appeared at different times in the “ Gen- J 
tlemfm’s •Magazine,’' Iiad written many things of great interest and 
beauty; of which the * Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” that I h,ave heard 
highly commended by competent judges who had been favoured with a 
sight of it, must alone liave stamped the writer as an author of great 
merit ami ^research. Mr- «L-%— had been induced to undertake the 
history of that Queen’s reigp.from'*having accidentally met with some 
volumes of manuscript papers, which lay for years unnoticed and ne¬ 
glected m tllfe old Castle of Dunsginne. These volumes contained 
copies eff Orders in Council issued at the time*, with letters to Lord Cork 
from one of his sons, who Tilled some situation at Elizabeth’s court, 

which enabled Mr. J-to furnish njany anecdotes,<md illustrate many 

points in her character and policy. 

Old people? too, used to laud the cordiality and good fellowship that 
formerly existed in the viHage; they spoke with enthusiasm of their 
pleasant meetings afhd gold bones, a name which I presume was given to 
what is now known by the not more significant term pic-nic—of the 
private theatricals held at D——where hi? late Majesty, when in com¬ 
mand of a frigate oh the Jrish station, as Duke of Clarence, conde¬ 
scended to be present. Rut to return to my journey. 

My father and I proceeded on horseback, stopping by the way to call 
on one or two friends—he proud, no doubt, of exhibiting his boy in his 
newly-acquired character.of sailor, and I as much so of my blue jacket 
and trousers. A little beyond the town of T-, four miles from Duns¬ 

ginne, we joined tlje servant, who had a portmanteau, containing my 
then worldly goods, strapped behind him, on a long-tailed black horse, 
which, though coeval with myself, still retained in the family the name 
of the black colt. Here my father and I were to part; and though I 
wept plentifully at bidding my sisters farewell, no tear dimmed my eye 
when 1 received his final embrace and blessing.* * This seeming want of 
tenderness and feeling on my part made him afterwards say that I 
evinced much plijlbsophy on tile occasion. Such, in truth, was not the 
case ; but my new position occupied so much of my thoughts—my mind 
was so filled with visions of l Anew not what, that no space was left, I 
suppose, for thoughts or feelings pf another kind. We parted, how¬ 
ever, and I was left in charge of Jack Callahan, the name of my attend¬ 
ant. Jack, though a faithful servant and true to his trust, was neither, 
in appearance or equipment, a very first-rate groom—neither'was 1 
very splendidly mounted I suspect, or my sailor’s dress in that part of • 
the world might haVe attracted notice and excited ridicule. Re the 
cause what it might, just as we^iassejl a troop of schoolboys, taking 
their afternoon’s airing in the neighbourhood of Midtllefpn, such an 
universal shout of laughter was raised at our oxpense as never greeted 
the cars of the Ivnight of La Mancha and his Squire as they ambled 
forth in quest of adventure. I own I felt grievously mortified at being 
the object of so much merriment, and debated*for a moment whether, 
with my squire, I should not charge the whole body; but Jack’s cooler 
head, reflecting that “ discretion is the better part of valour,” recom¬ 
mended peace; and as we quickened our pace, and left our tormentors 
behind, the peals of laughter fell fainter on my ears, ami my equanimity 
was soon restored. * 

F 2 
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-*?' At length, for tile first jtime, my eyes lopked upon the sea, and I be¬ 
held the numerous vessels that crowded the harbour of Cove. ^The 
noble view gave birth to a thousand vague emotions—my hea?t actually 
daijced with anticipated happiness, and in imagination I r; was already 
captain of one of the ships I saw at anchor. 

Before the sun went down we entered Cove, and I was delivered to 
the eare of a friend of.tny father, vj’ho k* mlly undertook to<see that I 
was provided with whatever was necessary*for my embarkation, and then 
to take me to the Racehorse frigate, for a passage to join my prpper 
ship the Sparkler, at that time supposed to be at Plymouth. r 

When I stood, for the firs/ time, on a frigate’s quarter-deck, I thought 
I never should be satisfied with gazing—my eyes viewed, with increasing 
admiration, the noVel sight—all was new and strange—shrouds, cord¬ 
age, guns, the whole furniture of the deck and masts—every object was 
matter of fresh wonder and astonishment, and completely bullied and 
set at naught all my preconceived notions of a ship. I was not suf¬ 
fered long, however, to continue my inspection. The* First Lieute¬ 
nant desired that Mr. Beauman might be sent for; and upon that gen¬ 
tleman answering the summons, I was consigned to his care, and desired 
to be introduced to my future messmates anti new abode. If I were 
pleased and indeed agreeably surprised with what I had hitherto seen— 
the “outward and visible” appearance of the frigate-—I confess that I 
was not only a good deal desenchante, but my consternation was great, 
when, after descending two ladders, I beheld the dungeon, (for such it 
appeared to me,) into which my conductor led me, and said that that— 
the larboard berth—was to be my quarter in the Racehorse. The frigate 
was low “ between decks,” much lower than I remember to have seen 
any other, and, in the half-dozen paces, between the hatchway and the 
berth, though a very little fellow, I had knocked my head as many times 
against the beams. The crib into which I was introduced was small 
even for a frigate, notwithstanding which the chests, belonging to its 
inmates, were ranged around (none being .allowed in the steerage), just 
leaving in the centre sufficient room to admit a small'deai table, which 
was then covered with a not over-clean cloth preparatory to dinner. In 
one corner of the berth was lashed a “harness” or pickle cask, contain- 
> ing beef that was meant to serve forwhalf the approaching cruise, and 
which, either from the heat of the weather, or that the preserving pro¬ 
cess had been imperfectly performed, already began to emit certain un¬ 
savoury smells, a mournful indication thatlhe work of decomposition was 
‘■fast proceeding without the aid of previous mastication. The ship was 
weak, and open in her “top sides,” and at sea, heir yawning seams, at 
every roll, freel^&dtnitted the water, traces of which, in lines of rust, were 
rendered visible through the “ dim obscure” by means of one lean and 
meagre tallow candle. My messmates, assembled for dinner, consisted 
of the before-named % ^lr. Beauman, who was the caterer, two other 
elderly mates or midshipmen, and a youngster, to all appearance not 
much my senior, but of considerable standing at sea. The three first- 
, mentioned had flourished before the mast; but, aB in those days, Mid¬ 
shipmen were not as “ plenty as blackberries,” and their conduct and 
qualifications, as good and steady seamen recommending them, I pre¬ 
sume, to notice, Captain T—— elevated them to the respectable situa¬ 
tions which they \hen filled. 
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Dinner \vas soon served by a dirty boy, black and reeking from the 
4 ‘ galley.” It consisted of a piece of bedf bakgd in a deep tin dish, with 
potatoes under it. I tried to eat; but wheftar it proceeded from the*" 
earlines^of the hour (twelve o’clock), to which I was unaccustomed, or 
was caused J>y the disagreeable sights and smells by which I vyis assailed, 
and which generally act as a “ preventive check’l upon all appetites Kesh 
from the shore, or a combination of all, I know not, but my stomach 
rebelled against food, and it^vas with difficulty I forced myself to swal¬ 
low a mossel. Grog for the* <! oldsters” and " black-strap” (a very de¬ 
testable mixture resembling in taste a combination of sloe juice and log¬ 
wood), for tfie youngsters, followed. The bare application of this be¬ 
verage to my lips was sufficient, I coulc^drink none; but whilst the 
more practised hands were imbibing their potations, I had leisure to re¬ 
flect upon my new situation and future companions; and I honestly 
confess that, despite all my enthusiasm, and recent heroic aspirations 
after fame and adventure, my young heart sank within me when I com¬ 
pared it all with what*I ha’d left behind. When I contrasted ,my father’s 
house—large, roomy* and thfmgh not splendidly furnished, neat, com¬ 
modious, and comfortable—with the dark confined hole, which in future 
was to be my only dwelling-pl&ce—those rough uneducated men, *vhose 
very language Was then»unintelligiblc to me, and even the youngster, 
whose age more nearly approached my own, speaking upon matters 
which to me were altogether new, and giving utterance to sentiments 
and feelings that met with no responsive chord in my breast—when I 
compared all this with the home I had just left, and my former com¬ 
panions and associates—I own I felt such a despondency, such complete 
forlornness, that.it was with difficulty I restrained my tears. Years 
have since passed, and I have long got rid of such childish sensations; 
yet what I then felt is fresh in my memory, nor has time, nor the variety 
of scenes or situations through which I have passed, served in the least 
to weaken the ren^embrance of it. I soon perceived, however, that a 
Midshipman’s berth was no place for indulging such feelings; so gulp¬ 
ing, as well as I could, my griefs and regrets, I mC'nted the deck, where 
I soon got iic^iTainted with others of my shipmates; and before long I 
found myself as a “Paddy” and a “ Johnny-llaw,” the butt, whereat 
many jokes and much sea wit were levelled. All these I bore, I believe, 
with tolerable good humour; apd perhaps the efforts that I was com-^ 
pellcd to make to parry the good things which were pointed at me, 
served to divert my thoughts from other and more painful matters. 

Tea at four, and supper at eight o’clock, served by the dingy boy in 
the same slovenly and comfortless manner as dinner, closed the finst 
day I passed on board a man-of-war ; and soon after I descended to the 
cable tier , where I found a hammock slung and hung up for me, by the 
care of my friend Mr. Reauman. Should any sailbr, ^hose cdtry into 
the service does not date more than twenty years back, ever happen to 
glance his eyes over these pages, be it known tc\ such, that in the steer¬ 
age of the Racehorse no hammocks were allowed. It was as innocent 
of the lumber of midshipmen in the night season as in the day, the cable 
tier'alotoe being allotted for the sleeping apartment of those worthies. 
As I w;as a “ supernumerary,” and moreover the last comer, my ham¬ 
mock was hung “ athwart ships,” the tore and aft “ long-hers” being all 
occupied. In harbour and smooth water this was of no consequence ; but 
it proved of grievous inconvenience and annoyancc*when rolling at sea. 
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When I joined the Racehorse, it was expected that she would be 
•Ordered to Plymouth for repairs, of which she stood much in neTnl; in¬ 
stead ofdkvhich she was directed, in company with the Ambuscadt^ to 
see a West India convoy past Madeira; after whtch she was to cruize 
for $ix weAs, and then to return to Cork for further orders. Mean¬ 
time I began to be somewhat more reconciled to my companions and 
my new mode of life. I busied myself in Jp^rning the names and uses 
of th<? ropes, and in going aloft, whither I was permitted to soar unmo¬ 
lested, having first “ paid my footing 1 ’ to £he captains of the lops. 

At length the Ambuscade, the Commodore, arrived; the*convoy vfas 
all assembled, and at four q’clock in the morning in the early }>art of 
June 18—, the boatswain’s'eal), followed +>y the words “ all hands 
unmoor ship,” and echoed by his mates, was heard through the, frigate, 
and long before I could huddle on my clothes, the “ tierers” were 
already clearing away for their work. The llacehorse was soon at 
single anchor, and “ hove shortand at noon, kaving seen the lust of 
the lingering convoy under-weigh we made sail outof«ihe harbour. 

For the first time I found myself moving on tfie waters, and as the 
ship passed Spike Island, and shot by ouch point between it and the 
harbour’s mouth, my mind was again the scene of varied emotions. 
Visions of successful adventure and unknown pleasures, which hope 
always presents to youth, on first entering into the world, in her bright¬ 
est and gayest colours, contended with the sorrow and regret I felt for 
all l was leaving behind, and some doubts and misgivings as to the 
mode of life upon which I had embarked. 

All thoughts, past and future, \vere, however, soon to vanish. We 
were now on the broad bosom of the ocean, and the* frigate began to 
feel the influence of its heaving pulsations. Soon iny head reeled—my 
eyes grew dim and dizzy—a faintness almost to death seized all my 
limbs, and soon I lay stretched on one of /tile chests in the berth in all 
the misery and helplessness of sea-sickness. Three ‘inortai days did I 
continue in this wretched state, without the power to assist myself, and 
I verily felt as if fate had done its worst, and the bitterness of death was 
past. This agony, however, could not last for ever. Once more I was 
able to crawl, and contrived to get on deck, without the aid of that 
quickening remedy which was applied to “ Peter Simple” upon a similar 
occasion. There the fresh invigorating air soon revived me. A few 
days more sufficed to restore my strength and appetite, and I felt no 
more sea-sickness. 

The occurrences of this my first trip to sea were not numerous or 
varied—at least they have left few traces on my memory. I recollect, 
however, that the pight-watch was at first a very painful and trying 
occupation ; and 'those who have never left their snug, warm beds at 
night, can hardfy form a notion of the . ailerings of a little fellow of 
twelve or thirteen, vyho, after being roused out at twelve o’clock 
at night, and shivering"on deck, perhaps in wet and cold, is per¬ 
mitted, at the end of four hours, to return to his hammock hung 
“ athwart ships” in the tier, where, at every roll of the ship, his Jiead or 
-his heels strike with an awakening force against the cables. Such was 
my initiation into bis Majesty’s service. The young as well £& the old 
kept watch in those days, and I do not hesitate to say that a service of 
three years gave greater experience, and consequently more practical 
knowledge than double that number of years at the present time. In 
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njost ships*,*since the peace, considerably more than half their time is 
j>assed by the young officers of the rising ganferation in harbour. *-» 
fcaptain T-was, in figure, rather tall* and slight, with a com¬ 

plexion unusually (Ark and saturnine, which, like a thunder-cloud 
before it explodes, became awfully black whenever things {tent w%ong, 
and his ire was more than usually excited. Ifc seemed a reserved and 
austere, but I believe a perfectly just man, and had the reputation of 
being a first-rate officer. IIis siiip was a pattern of order and disci¬ 
pline, anil splendidly manned; and of both ship and crew he was justly 
proud. • She was pre-eminently the fastest sailer on «the station, which 
procured for her the well-known sobriquet of the “ Irish .Racehorse,” 

Captain T-did not piftrish as often, iufr as severely, as I have known 

some far less efficient officers to do; but his discipline was regular and 
systematic, never acted upon by vvhim or caprice: slight offences were 
not visited with much severity, but he never overlooked a glaring fault; 
and jf a man had thopledge of his “ sacred honour” (his usual emphatic 
asseveration^ whenever he deemed the man’s crime unpardonable,) for a 
flogging, he was never disappointed. » 

Captain T- was not long permitted to command his fine ship’s 

company. Upon his arrival at Pi)mouth to refit, a few days after 1 
left the ship, an order was received to draft the Itacehorse’s men, and 
no representation, however urgent and respectful, could induce Lord 
St. Vincent, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to change his dictum , 
which, once promulgated, was as immutable as were the laws of the 
Modes and Persians. The system of drafting ships’ companies was 
much practised when Lord St. Vincent presided at the Admiralty, and 
was intended, I conclude, to answer (wo purposes,—first, to prevent 
men remaining idle in port, whilst their ships were undergoing any 
lengthened repairs; and, secondly, to obviate the necessity of raising 
more men to furnish those ships, which only wanted a crew to take 
them at once to sea: thereby economizing* t)ie public money—a great 
and ruling object with that highly respectable officer, though question¬ 
able statesman? 

These objects, when viewed by themselves, without reference to other 
matters, seem sufficiently important; and if they were to he procured 
by the discomfort alone to officers and men, which the perpetual change ( 
of ships is sure to pioduce, the purchase, even at such a sacrifice, vvoukT 
he cheap. Rut discomfort to the crews is not the only evil which it 
causes; it is moat injurious to good discipline, which, though pretty 
uniform throughout the Navy in generalities, differs in many minute, 
though essential points, in different ships, according to the various 
methods adopted and put in force by their captains,; so that what they 
learn in one ship they have to unlearn in the next, ana new shipsxmd now 
officers necessarily bring with them, to the seamen, f'relh lessons to be 
acquired. This would appear sufficiently harassing and disgusting, but 
the mischief it causes is not all told. The men lose that strong attach¬ 
ment to, and pride in, their ship, which I l^.ve ever found to be a prin¬ 
cipal spur to activity and exertion on the part of a ship’s company: 
besides, it seems hard and unjust, that ipen are not to have a little 
relaxation on shore after a cruize of six or eight months, but are for 
ever to be denied that indulgence which is granted to people of every 
other service or pursuit. « 

This system of drafting ships’ companies, though not so general Timl 
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frequent as during the Bway of tlie Noble Lord in question* was much 
too prevalent up to-the .close '"of the late.war; and I am confident 
that, combined with the to? rigid and unnecessary confinement to their 
ships, it i£as the chief cause of that disgust and estrangement from the 
servicp, so general among seamen during that period. Sine," that time 
muclf has been done to ameliorate their condition, and make them better 
satisfied with the service. Amongst others a great change for the 
better .has been adopted, with regard # to rStions-; and the long leave 
from their ships, which enables the men to gt> home and see their friends 
after an absence of three years on foreign service with tfje monthly 
payments of a • poftion of their wages that are now made to them, are 
decided improvements. * . . 

The loss of his ship’s company was a heavy blow to Captain T-; 

he was greatly attached to his men, who had been long under his com¬ 
mand, and on their parts were perfectly accustomed and reqoneiled to 
Ids peculiarities and mode of discipline. He Uioijght himself unjustly 
treated, which preyed upon an irritable temper; and .though lie goon' 
got a new ship’s company and retained the command of his favourite 
ship, the morning he sailed from Plymouth Sound something went 
wrong,«that excited his anger to a more than ordinary degree, and after 
foaming with passion for some time, he left the"deck and retired to his 
cabin. In half an hour after the First Lieutenant, who had gone to 
make some report, found him stretched speechless on a sofa, unable to 
move even to ring the hell for assistance, and in less than an hour more 
he was a corpse. It would appear that unrestrained, ungovernable 
passion, working upon a pre-disposed constitution, produced apoplexy, 
which speedily terminated in death.* 

But to return to my narrative:—I do not remember that anything 
remarkable occurred during our continuance with the convoy. After 
seeing them pass Madeira, and escorting them as far as the “ Trades,” 
we parted company, and cruized as we were ordered. When Madeira 
was in sight my heart ycarhed, as it often did, to be once more on shore. 
I recollected that a mi’lftary force had be.en recently sent ip there to assist 
in repelling some meditated attack of Bonaparte. My Drain, which 
was always given to castle-building, was instantly at work. From a 
little middy in a blue jacket, without notice or consideration, I was 
transformed at once into a gay ensign, and with my regiment stationed 
in the island. I pictured to myself marchings and countermarching"-, 
and then fancied the enemy at hand ; and 1 thought storming a fortress 
or some rofcky height might prove pleasanter work than a fight at sea, 
or cutting out vessels from an enemy’s harbour. With the declining 
sun, and a3 the island was lost to our view, my castles fell into the 
. ocean, and I found jfly self again pacing the frigate’s quarter-deck. 

We’ made no captures during our eruiz"—a piece of ill-luck that did 
not usually befall the Racehorse, of whose performances, as a fast 
sailer, most marvellous stories were rehearsed. Everybody, even to the 
least boy in the ship, felt an interest in her fame ; and the histories of 
the chase and capture of tlie Bordelais and Determinde, two large 
French privateers, were so familiar to me, that I almost fancied lliat I 
had been a sharer in the frigate’s wonderful exploits upon thoseipemo- 
rable occasions. ■ 

We chased and boarded several neutrals, one of which, I remember, 
gavq^ us a run of a*dozen hours and more. She was seen from the 
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mast-headland sail made after her early in the morning. The wind 
fras light and variable most part of the|clay, and though wo neared her 
considerably, she was six* or seven miles *fj*om us at sunset, at vvhicrr 
time--the breeze freshened and became steady, and we seemed to be 
coming with the chase fast. As it darkened, however, we were still 
at a considerable distance, and it was with difficulty we*kept *ber in 
sight. Suddenly a bright light appeared in the direction of the object 
of our *pursuit, which, increasing in magnitude and vividness every 
moment* attracted all eyes; an*d the general supposition was that the 

c,base was on fire. Captain T-, who was an old and wary eruizer, 

was ^not so to be taken in ; his eyes did not long»rest upon the fiery 
beacon ; but after viewing it steadfastly for a few seconds, he swept the 
horizon with his night-glass, and soon*discerned our friend broad on 
the larboard bow, with larboard .studding-sails get, having altered her 
course several points to “ port.” To alter our course, likewise, trim sails, 
and shift the studding-sails, occupied but a few minutes;.and again wo 
were ploughing th&ugh it with the chase a little on our starboard bow. 
The Captain of the stranger, finding himself foiled in his*first attempt, 
tried no more “ ruses,” and in anotheY hour we were alongside of him. 
lie proved to be an Amerl*can, with papers quite correct and,vegular, 
and having nothing or*board that could warrant detention. 

Like most of his countrymen, who were greatly annoyed and bitterly 
exasperated against all 11 Britishers,” for exercising the right of search 
after British seamen, or for goods belonging to an enemy, or contra¬ 
band of war, with ai> exactness, and in a manner which they considered 
offensive, the Master of the American, the moment he observed the 
frigate in chase, was resolved to «use every effort to baffle and escape 
ua ; or, at all events, to lead us such a dance, as should cost both time 
and trouble. He was much mistaken, however, in thinking that any 
stratagem could deceive the caution and watchfulness of our practised 
commander, or J-hat lie could escape the legs of the (lying Racehorse. 

Although I look upon the right of Tssarch as one of.England’s 
most vulqgblj privileges and acquirements, anil one that should never 
be relinquished (for, without it, the stability and integrity of her empire 
would not be secure), yet it should always be exercised with the utmost 
delicacy and caution. liA’ery officer, however strictly and exactly he is 
required by duty to enforce, it, should be gravely warned to avoid all 
harshness of manner, and every appearance of injustice, and to givelTo 
offence nor unnecessary trouble; and should he ever remove a man 
from a neutral, under the pica of his being a British subjijct, he should 
always be sure, or, at all events, have the strongest reasons for supposing 
him to be one. 

About the end of July ^thc period of our cruize being expired), w'e 
returned to Cove, where we found a few transports, with'the Dutch* 
troops, then in the pay of England, embarked, ready to be escorted to 
Portsmouth. With these under our charge, we sailed in a few days, 
and, after a very tedious passage, left thcift 1 ’ at the Isle of Wight. We 
then made the host of our way to Plymouth, at which place *1 left the 
Racehorse, and, I confess, without regret. My treatment in her, though 
not jopgher than that which all the other youngsters experienced, was 
not Calculated to conciliate my affections fty either the ship or the' 
Service; and I may say now, without being liable to the charge of a 
grumbler, that my perfect ignorance of a sea life, and extreme ^outh, 
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might have justified the exercise,of some indulgence and consideration 
- in* my favour. Possibly, however, the two •months 1 passed in her 
steerage m^y not have becn«without advantage. They may have taught 
me to view, by comparison, many things as lightfand trivial, which 
otherwise I might magnify into serious evils, and to endure those real 
ills and hardships with patience and good humour to which sailors are at 
all times exposed, even in ships that are consi^lc/ed the most comfortable 
and indulgent. • • * 

The Sparkler, the ship I was about to join, "was at sea when I "arrived 
at Plymouth, and qplil she came into port, I was to stay with-Mrs.' 

CJ-, the Captain’s wife, who received and treated me with the greatest 

kindness, seeing herself to the completion of my wardrobe and nautical 
appointments. 

At length the Sparkler arrived, and I joined my proper ship, and 
great reason I had to lejoice in the exchange 1 made from tie* Race¬ 
horse. I founci the berths larger, better ordered, and, consequently, far 
more comfortable; and instead of the Midshipmen’s-chests being 
stowed in them, and their hanumveks hung up in the tier, 'they were 
allowed to have both in the steerage. 1 frit this order of things the 
more agreeable, when I compared it with the state of discomfort in 
which the first two months of my probation had lieen passed. 

The ship, which wanted repairs, was stripped and taken into dock; 
and the First Lieutenant, a rigid oflicer, saw that the Midshipmen, 
young and old, attended, in their stations, to what was going forward. 
But besides what must bo learned by a punctual attendance on the 
various duties of the ship, and the different operations going on in 
harbour, an experienced seaman was employed a couple of hours each 
day in teaching the youngsters every practical pait of a seaman’s duty. 
We learned each knot and splice that was known to Mathew IVat Jeer 
himself; and when wc were sufficiently instructed in them, we were put 
to rig a small ship, that stopd in the Captain’s cabin lor the'purpose. 
We were shown how to ’•aisc sheers, and get in the lower masts and 
bowsprit; then to cut out,.mark and serve-theTower riggif.g/hieve the 
girt-lines, and get it over the mast-heads, prepared also by us for that 
purpose; and, in fact, without entering more into particulars, we rigged 
and unrigged the ship, until vve were pronounced perfect by our teacher. 

-cks there was no schoolmaster in the shipj one of the elder Midship¬ 
men, a protege of the Captain, kindly undertook to give me lessons in 
mathematics and navigation, but I fear I did not profit much by his 
instruction ; nor, indeed, did l ever after show any predilection or much 
aptitude for figures or abstruse calculations. 

About this time the v preliminaries of peace were signed ; aud I re¬ 
member Captain G-- asked me whether, from what I had seen of the 

Service, I really feh no distaste to a sea I'fe. <l It is now peace,” 
added he, “ and there is no foreseeing how long it may last. Should it 
be of long continuance, promotion will become every year more difficult 
to obtain.. You have only been a few months from home, and much 
time.has not yet been lost. Now is the moment to decide, either to 
petseyere and never after to wav^r, or at once to give up all thoughts of 
the-profession, anil return to your friends.” This was wholesome ^uul 
judicious advice at such a*period, and most kindly and encouragingly 
' put; yet notwithstanding this friendly address, and, indeed, almost 
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advice to-velinquish the Service, on the part of ray Captain—strange as 
*it m&y seem, though I sighed for home—though my dreams of ea^Jju 
distinction and advancement, dissipating, one by one, belorg my better 
acquaintance with ?he Service and the realities of a Midshipman’s situa¬ 
tion, weje completely dissolved by the announcement of peace—rthough 
1 began to entertain a very sincere and cordml dislike to the sea, yet, 
from false shame, an unvyllingndss to turn my back upon a profession 
that I liad once adopted, and to confess all I felt and t!.ought about it, 

I told fhe Captain that itftvas the one of all others that I preferred, and 
"I was allowed to persevere. „ 

'Phose feelings and opinions, with the youngsters of the Service, I 
believe are not singular; at least, Iheohajority of officers that I have 
conversed with on the subject, very heartily detesting the early years of 
a middy’s life, and all the discomforts that attehd it, known only to the 
initiated, .would most willingly fly back to their quiet homes and fond 
mammas before a ^car. of their apprenticeship was served—their visions 
of renown and* bold adventure that first daz/.led their young imagina¬ 
tions beiifg quite Plotted out by a sliprt acquaintance with that curious 
world which is only to be, found upon the waters—were they not re¬ 
strained by some such morbid feeling of mauvaise honte as 1 experienced 
myself. As it was now peace, there seemed to be no great hurry to get the 
Sparkler ready for sea; and so the people of the dockyard also thought, 

and therefore they took matters perfectly easy. Captain G-, who 

always was in the habit of giving his young gentlemen the opportunity 
of acquiring as much useful knowledge and accomplishments as the 
brief time allowed for refitting slyps in time of war permitted, gladly 
availed himseff of our present lengthened stay in harbour to have such 
as desired it instructed in drawing, French, and dancing ; and, with the 
view of not permitting us to forget all early habits, and, from change of 
element, become “ rude and boisterous children of the sea,” he invited 
us frequently t& his house, and introduced us to several of his friends. 

These particulars of our early sea-education in the Sparkler, and the 
manner ^ which our conduct as young officers and gentlemen was 
looked after and attended to by our excellent Captain, have been 
brought to my recollection by having lately heard more than one absurd 
and very sweeping condemnation of a system which has been denomi¬ 
nated that of the “ old sclufol.” 1 freely confess that there were nv-rf”" 
things, as practised in a number of ships, in that system, which were 
susceptible of amendment. As yet, I have not. seen a great deal of the 
“new;” but truth compels me to declare, that in very'few things of 
what 1 have seen can 1 discover a marked improvement. Navigation 
and marine gunnery, two most important branches of naval science, 
have undoubtedly been mticli ftiore attended to since the,peace, and 
creditable progress has been made in spreading a xiore general know¬ 
ledge of them through the Service. Beyond these, I am not aware 
that much has been added; but in practical seamanship, and the ready 
manoeuvring and handling of a fleeter squadron, I am .convinced 
therje has been a decided falling off; in proof of which, one has only to 
refer to the enormous disproportion of casualties, in wreck and loss of 
maiftf! and spars, that has taken place sfnee the peace, and which can ba 
accounted for in no other way than by supposing the race of officers 
now serving to be less efficient than the one employed during the war. ; 
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nURMAl! AND THE Byiu/lJSE DURINGkTHE LATE WAR. 

nr major Bennett, royal regiment. 

No. I. * 

[It vyill be^irecollectcd by our readers that we gave, some years back, 
this officer’s remarkable narrative of his captivity and residence in Ava, 
during which he had opportunities of observing the habits and character 
of the Burmese, from which, fortunately fyr themselves, the other 
officers of the army were precluded. Major Bennett’s remarks con-, 
tained in the following pages, and distinct from the cngrossfng topics 
of his former Journal, are of interest at present, when fresh differences 
with the Burmese render a rencvfal of hostilities*possible.] 

Early in the year 1825, and in the height of a meriy cold season in 
the “ City of Palaces,” the 2nd Battalion of the lloyal Regiment 
suddenly received orders to join the expedition at,Rangoon. Balls, 
races, masquerades, and the sumptuous table, were now to be exchanged 
for attacks on stockades, and salt rations. ‘Incipient loves v/erc in a 
moment doomed to oblivion, remembered no more, save to beguile a 
dull night-watch at the Sandlieads, or a lonely piquet in the jungles of 
Burmali. Cupid, the monster, received from his fair victims the 
sentence of Venus against his runaway Psyche—“ Frappez, frappez, 
jusqu'k la mort.” In vain were palfreys or mules for the march, con¬ 
vents and fortified posts for asylums, anxiously conned over as smoothing 
in wars of old the obstacles to plighted vows; for who, as this expedi¬ 
tion demanded, could romance into jungles on back of bullock or 
buffalo, with the risk of being cut 'to pieces (like Capt. E.) by the 
weapons of wild, fierce Burmans; and apprehensive, moreover, of a 
finishing process of pickling agreeable to cannibal taste. This could 
be no pleasant prospect for brides : better to “ jawab” (a popular term 
in India for refusing), and sigh, with unmanglctl limbs, in the Ganges, 
than seek a heroine’s fate On the banks of the Irrawaddy, AH the 
ladies, women, and children, belonging to the regiment, from a 
parity of reasoning, wisely and necessarily left behind. * 

A short lime sufficed for our embarkation in country merchant-ships. 
It was truly a motley group I found assembled on board the “ Satn- 
dammy.” Soldiers, Indian camp-followers, servants, and Lascars 
crowded the deck in defiance of all order, and scarcely permitting the 
working of the vessel. Of the eleven officers attached to the “ Sam- 
dammy” Division, the orie in command only, Captain Deane, had the 
use c*f a cabin. In fact, the ship, a mere trader of 400 tons burthen, 
afforded but two, and those small, under the poop. The remainder of 
ijs were, therefore, compelled, as awarded, tc herd in company with the 
tiller of'tha vessel,in the bread-room, an “ accommodation” rich in 
superlative nuisances. However, such was die order of the day, and, 
like most orders, it left no alternative. On the approach of night we 
(Strived, in so small a space, to place our camp-cots, or stretchers, 
close alongside of each other, 1 and all, ere long, resigned themselves, 
with becoming submission, to the tender affections of—-myriads of 
cockroaches. f , < 

Reader, have you seen, on a summer’s day, flies in undisturbed 
. possession of a confectioner’s table, or an ant-hill broken down, with its 
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. swarms -spread on the ground ? These may give you an idea of the 
nuirfbers of those repukive insects yclept cockroaches in a coun try 
?hip m India. The introduction of a light into the bread-room, whltm 
had been cleared fcf its stores for our reception, was the signal for the 
vermin to start from their crevices, literally blackening tjie sides of tho 
vessel as they appeared, and ultimately scattering themselves bn their 
foraging excursions in jili directions. No place was safe from their 
impertinences, and most effectually did they thwart oci* first sublime 
efforts'to amalgamate insight-dreams the bustle and toils or the day 
' with- thoughts retrospective and prospective. Griffins, however, may 
reitiember that cockroaches never bite, only titillate; and when they 
are sleeping in their select haunts, the^ best way to treat them is to shut 
one’s mouth, and not to impede them in their rambles. A “ Griffin” is 
a title a Johnny Newcome in India retains till-lie has been a year and 
a day in.the country, and has also cheated a “ black fellow.” The 
‘^black fellows,” ho.se ideas in many matters are the reverse of ours, 
say that nowadays there are no “ Griffins.” 

A favourable -breeze in three days brought the “ Samdammy” to 
Elephant Point, outside thp bar of the Rangoon River, without meeting 
any unusual occurrences, save a repetition of board-ship deaagremens , 
which all well-disciplined soldiers convert into inducements for good 
humour and frolic. In the day-time we had some amends for our want 
of nocturnal comforts by the kind attentions of our excellent skipper. 
Captain Reed, whose liberality in supplying us with champaigne and 
sailors’ “ nightcaps” was unbounded. In fact, our fare was in high 
contrast to our accommodation. 

Sailing, of rather dancing, wifh the tide, broadsides or stern foremost, 
up a very narrow and winding channel, we enjoyed on a serene after¬ 
noon a pleasant introduction to anticipated stern exploits; and when 
verging towards the ill-famed port of Rangoon, we descried, beyond the 
closc-wboded* banks of the river, elevated with picturesque effect, the 
stupendous shoe-dagon pagoda. The Vase, and its encircling, fry of 
griffius"rdi'th embellished, the pagoda, being concealed by the shady 
depth, merely a gorgeous gilded dome was at first seen through a vista 
of foliage rich and varied, and streaked inimitably with the closing hues 
of the heavens. We then saw this golden dome, with its well-modelled 
steeple surmounted with a'handsome tec or umbrella, made of figjjjgi. 
brass-work, blazing magnificently in the rays of the evening sun, 
peering at intervals in solitary majesty, or occasionally in company 
with some few of the graceful slender spifes of its many attendant 
subordinate temples. Both the eye and the mind were fascinated by 
this imposing spectacle ; for having heard so much of the barbarism of 
the land, we little expected to*find so early a 'display of grandeur qpd 
taste, and, it may be added, originality, when compared with the insipid 
white mosques and mausoleums common to India Proper. 

On the following clay we disembarked, -The bustle of troops, ele¬ 
phants, and cattle landing from different strips at a paltry wharf, may easily 
be, conceived ; the confusion likewise’being greatly augmented by an » 
assemblage of the garrison, eager for a little novelty, and the discovery 
amongst the new comers of old acquaintances. Many an old R.M.C. 

I met with in this sunny clime, of whom I Iiad lost sight since the days 
of mimic sieges and swat (I beg pardon, Euclid) under Polchet and 
Ley bourne of ever-respected memory. One lAother cadet, remembered - 
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by those interested in his early fate as C 53, had, but a d,ay or two 
before, received a gingal quietus i.t his forehead in the midst of stockade 
--'-glery with the gallant 4<7th Regiment. 

The “ Royals,” on tl.eir disembarkation, were lodged in one of the 
covered steep flights of steps leading up to the great pagoda, about 
two miles distant from the town. Part of the “ Samdammy’' Division, 
with which I remained, was provided for in a Kioum (college) and some 
temples in the suburbs; to which celestial biHefs I bad no sooner seen 
my men 'told off, than I hastened to gaz£ more leisurely on the strange 
objects that everywhere met my view. t 

No matchless harmony, or scope for a work of fancy, enraptured the 
mind, as on the evening before. Now, the eye could only rest on 
frightful realities, blended, however, witli the grotesque and ludicrous. 
Every turn presented ruined temples, ransacked pagodas, and colossal 
idols prostrated by the hand of violence to the earth. The lopped heads 
and limbs of the latter frequently obstructed the patl^of the wanderer, 
and, in the thoughtful, excited exulting ideas of the downfall of super¬ 
stition and idolatry. Near some temples, absurd and monstrous figures 
in the shape of grinning apes with diubs in their paws, and other buffoon 
nondescripts, still remained entire, to deride, as it were, the by-gone 
attributes of the gods to whom they had been sentinels. A recent fire 
had also contributed greatly to the then devastated aspect of Rangoon 
and its vicinity. Save to those, however, who courted, in silent hours, 
thoughts solemn and sad, the melancholy sensations usually incited by 
the vestiges of ruthless war, were subdued at this period by the activity 
necessary in the way of preparations for the advance of the army into 
the interior. > 

After perambulating for an hour or two, I was considerably diverted, 
on my return to quarters, with the transformations and conveniences 
our old Mahratta campaigners had in a trice effected. A Sammy-house 
(an open temple), occupied by one set, presented an indescribable 
medley. Conceive a handsome towering roof, something of the Chinese 
pagoda style, raised high ofi regular and very substantial pilys/i.adc to 
cover an oblong space, within which were built, and placed 'vis-a-vis, 
huge images of Gaudma, seated en tailleur on square pedestals. By 
fastening some bamboo walls, obtained from adjoining ruins, round the 
outer piles, a barrack-room was at once formed, and all parties com- 
forrably enclosed, and, it may be added, an incongruous and sacrilegious 
intimacy established. Caps, arms, and accoutrements, camp-kettlcs, 
saucepans and Jryingpans, shoes, havresacks and pipes, were soon 
lodged on the folded arms, or consigned, by nails and pegs, to the care 
of other limbs of the accommodating Gods. The sacred faces of the 
Deities, being fortunately at an elevation too lofty for handy profana¬ 
tion, remained uninjured and unembellished with utensil or garment : 
hence they could with Btately visage contemplate the social habits of 
the,pigmy intruders; and yet in spite of such an unheard-of association, 
and. R profusion of disrespectful ‘jokes, suggested by the scene, no un¬ 
godlike betrayal of mental discomposure is recorded. At night, how¬ 
ever, their ordinary tranquillity must indisputably have received a 
provoking shock from sundry sonorous specimens of the nasal powers 
of the wild British Islanders, thus precluding to their unhappy brick- 
amUmortarships the least quiet interval to bewail amongst themselves 
the sad signs of the tiniest 
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Had these Leviathan statues been constructed dos-a-dos in place of 
he space in the centre of th^ temple would not have afforded 
commodious an apartmfent, because other Warriors, less respectful afi;!*— 
brotherly than ourjpeople, who had the advantage of an earlier Bojourn, 
had, with pick-axe and bayonet, cruelly excavated by the rear into the 
very bowels of the Gods, leaving such immense mounds? of their in¬ 
testinal furniture, not to say rubbish, at the’bases of their shrines as 
would have filled up the interior. Nor was it an excusable research 
into celestial anatomy tha^ prompted these violations, but the ba3e hope 
of a discovery within of a Lilliputian golden race of Deities, sometimes 
the recompense of nocturnal depredatory toils. .* 

'llie infinity of golden and silver images, antique models of temples, 
writings on silver scrolls* gold and silvef betel boxes, richly chased silver 
cups, &c. &c., extracted from the pagodas and other sacred edifices, was 
truly astonishing. Many a midnight antiquarian realised this way 
more treasure than will ever fall in shape of prize-money,for the whole 
war to a brigadier,*or rather to his heirs and assigns. 

I heard,by chance one morning that a knot of our old Mahratta boys 
had discovered in "a pagoda, which to all appearance had previously 
been pretty well riddled, a ltest of Sammies and antiques of great value. 
The party lost no time*in taking their prize on hoard one of the vessels 
in the river, where a bid was immediately made for the whole of a bill 
for seven hundred rupees, about 70 1. sterling, by the skipper, who, 
however, slated, at the same time, that he had in ready money u rupees 
three hundred,” wliioji they were welcome to if preferred to the bill. The 
cash, being the bird in hand, was at once accepted. 

To the officers belonging to tha* part of the regiment stationed in the 
suburbs was apportioned the lofty halls of an unoccupied Kioum (Bur- 
man college, or monastery), which was situated near their men, and 
was in tolerable repair, although scarcely habitable from rats and rub¬ 
bish. The scenes in this building likewise afforded a strange contrast 
to the quiet avocations of itsformer inliabiia-nts, the Poonghees (priests). 
There still remained in the Kioum some immense lackered and gilded 
chests, in Avliich hooks 'and records were of old deposited. Some of 
these, now unheeded by friend or foe, were tossed up amidst heaps of 
litter and cobwebs during* the laborious efforts that were necessary for 
clearing out corners for camp-bedsteads. 

Judging by the multiplicity of sacred writings found in the Kiouuis, 
the uniform beauty of the characters which were either formed with 
hair pencil and glossy japan, or skilfully pricked with §. needle, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with a favourable opinion of Burman erudi¬ 
tion. The sheets were neatly cut out of the palmyra leaf, into lengths 
varying from one to three pr more feet, and from two to three inches 
in width. A book was formed by the sheets being laid on each other, 
with boards of the same dimensions at tc^p and bottoifi ; the whole being 
compressed by a cord running through the .centre in several places, 
according to its length. The boards, or covers, and the edges of the 
sheets were gilded or varnished red or yellow. 

The Burmans, being unconnected with the neighbouring nations, 
indeed opposed to them in laws, customs, and religion ; their priests, too, 
set apart for learning, being prohibited from all concernment in secular' 
affairs beyond that of education, it is to be presumed they are a people 
rich in original literature, and that in their extraordinarily extensive 
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libraries there is an inexhaustible field of mystery and romance to be 
explored by the lovers of oriental research. ,It can hardly be supposed 
'"That all the labour, skill, add costliness their books exhibit wquid ‘be 
bestowed 8n mere registers of diurnal events, or fonthe preservation of 
the tasks of Jtlie yellow-clad, shaven-headed, half-starved yoifcig Poon- 
ghees-,* in slat'd pnpillaru 

One night our monastic slumberss hitherto only interrupted by the 
long-tailed globe-infesting gentry,—who, haVihg had of late only books 
to nibble, were more learned than fat,—wore broken by what to all 
intents resembled a running fire of musketry, apparently towards the 
extreme skirts of tile suburbs. We were, of course, soon under arms, 
and, being on duty for the day^I was despatched with a patrol to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of this midnight contretemps, the more puzzling from the 
first division of the army having been several days on its match. As 
the firing did not continue, I wandered for some time over tiipber-yards 
and about suspicious covers, without making any discovery: at last a 
confused clatter of explosions guided me to a small b^rn-like-looiflng ’ 
building. Here my conjectures were soon "put to rast by the appear¬ 
ance of some Chinese, who answered the door on its receiving a hard 
knock or two with the butt end of a firelocV Indeed, had I been ever 
so angry at the alarm these Chinese had created, their smiling faces 
would soon have pacified me, independent of an order they submitted to 
my notice, given by Sir A. Campbell, which sanctioned their ob¬ 
servances in ushering in, according to their calendar, a new-year’s-day. 
After this I could not resist an invitation to enter; ’here I found a comi¬ 
cal, religious, merry-making, well-conducted uproar, in full activity. 

The sides of the apartment were p&rtitioned from the middle, and left 
free for the joyous audience to roam about in at will: the right and 
left-hand corners were appropriated to tables covered with fruit and 
preserves of all “ chops,” and hot tea of the purest flavour. At the 
upper end were three altars, brilliantly lighted up with tapers. «On these 
the Chinese gods, bronze fefephants, and other sacred objects, were 
arranged according to tfieir several degrees of omnipote^ce^m! attri¬ 
butes. Before each of the altars the Chinese, in rotation, made their 
salams, and, with little or no reverence, hastily uttered their prayers, or 
any thing else, for aught I could glean from their inexpressive features, 
$nd then proceeded to burn gold paper, *or matches, taking care the 
asltes should drop into urns, which were placed at hand for that pur¬ 
pose. I regret I had not leisure to make myself perfectly acquainted 
with the mysteries of this singular scene; but, to be candid, I must 
confess that the temptation nf a cup of tea and some choice delicacies 
considerably neutralised my curiosity. My presence occasioned no in¬ 
terruption to the worshippers, who, while they continued their cere¬ 
monies,* permittedyne to approach the sanctum and inspect the altars. 
There were no priests, that I could distinguish, to direct the rites in 
performance; all acted independently, and, in fact, seemed more dis¬ 
posed for “ fun” (a favourite word of theirs), and conviviality than 
wasting time in the worship*of their images. So far from reverence 
being apparent in their devotions, their salutations to their deities "were 
actually like nodding the “ how do” to an acquaintance. . 

The centre of the apartment formed a general field for the burning 
of gold paper into vases, and in it there was occasionally an explosion 
of crackers, that woulcfrhave been creditable to Charing-Cross, or Col- 
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lege-Green, on the celebration of a victory. Of this noisy bonfire-part 
of the. ceremony—to me pll smoke and symbols— I am at a loss to* 
divine the meaning. The Burmese, after psayers, always invoke the 
farther attention of >heir gods by striking with a deer’s horn, left on the 
ground forjliat purpose, the enormous bells attached to their principal 
pagodas : perhaps the Chinese, by their whimsical explosions, expect 
to rouse the apathy of their gods, insinuating, at the same time, their 
own powers of revenge anti knnihjlation, unless, their junks coasted well 
and all their commercial speculations prospered. A rattling volley of 
crackers at Jength reminded me it was high time to make my report to 
thoseivho were still under arms, in doubt at this parturient mountain. 

Not less than six or sevpn hundred Chjifese were attracted to Ran¬ 
goon, and were closely allied to our interests from the ready sale of 
their teaB, sugars, and many other acceptable articles. To some of them 
I expressed my surprise at seeing so far from Canton such flocks of 
their countrymen, wjien they informed me their peregrinations were a 
source of revenup to their government, to which they paid p small fine 
on leaving their homes, and a heavy one, about eighty gins, or dollars, 
on their return. 

On the road leading to the great pagoda there was a thickIy*popu- 
lated burial-ground belonging exclusively to the Chinese resident at 
Rangoon. In contradistinction lo their tameness in most matters 
beyond trade, may be mentioned their careful construction of the 
graves, and the constant attention bestowed upon them. Each grave 
had a coating of fine diunam (cement), as well as a space of some few 
feet around it. Their exceeding particularity strikingly manifests that 
strict reverence fur the dead which lias ever been a characteristic of the 
people, corresponding, moreover, with the fundamental principle of their 
laws and religion, namely, respect for their parents. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since our arrival at Rangoon before a 
second division, composed of the Royal Regiment and the 28th Madras 
Native Infantry, was put in motion to follow she main body under Sir 
A. Campbell. ,The first starting of Sir A.’s force, after a long deten¬ 
tion at Rangbon, was accomplished with great difficulty ; and, in fact, 
from the disasters encountered by the Commissariat Department, it had 
more the appearance of it retreat than an advance into the enemy’s 
country. • * 

The many difficulties tiie expedition had to face on its invasion of a 
terra incognita for military operation justly entitle me to state that an 
auspicious progress could hardly be prognosticated at the ^bmmence- 
ment; and still less could it be expected that Prome, a distance of nearly 
300 miles, and the ostensible object for that campaign, could be reached 
without several tedious interruptions. There was no prospect whatever 
of provisioning the troops during the advance from thf*resources of the 
country, unless they halted at the place?of note sufficiently long to 
admit of an intercourse being established with life natives, and this from 
experience at Rangoon, was neither cheering to our prospects nor 
adapted to the views of our indefatigable General, who was most eager 
to pursue the advance. 

The. soldiers’ tents, to their great advantage over the officers, were 
carried on elephants, and thus generally reached the encamping ground 
in good time. But all supplies'—salt rations, biscuit, arrack, &c., de¬ 
ll. S. Journ, No. 118, Sect. 1838. * G * 
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pended on conveyance in hackeries, each drawn by a pair of bullocks, 
yr buffaloes, and also on falling in with the provision boats whenever 
*^the route by land approach^ the river. * » 

It must be mentioned that brigadier-General Cytton (now Sir Wil¬ 
loughby) commanded the river force, having on board the gun-boats the 
89th Regiment and the JUt Madras Europeans; and to render this force 
more efficient, a strong party of British tars and several intelligent offi- 
cers were furnished by the men-of-war on the*East India statical. The 
latter were formed into a‘light divisiorf of boats, and were usqally kept 
a few miles in advance of the grand flotilla. 

Ill-conditioned battle, (frequently slaughtered by way of "a tfe^t for 
fresh rations,) slender wheels, and frail axle-trees, to contend against the 
most execrable of roads, were the only means procurable to transport 
the necessaries of life,, and gave rise fo a proportionable number of daily 
disasters. As to our heavy baggage, nearly the whole of it was left at 
the port. To secure the use of sundry necessary articles, s<5me officers 
strapped on their backs a knapsack; and oftentflnes, too, was .seen- 
slung from flieir shoulders a pocket-pistol,'an engine, hot of destructive 
powers, but of creature-comfort fn the shape of a pint bottle containing 
the ration Arrack, which in those days was too precious a balm to be 
trusted out of sight. 

From absolute inability to provide carriage for themselves, each officer 
was allowed a bullock and a camp-follower from the supply that had 
been sent to the Army by the Governments of Bengal and Madras. 
This was a boon most acceptable to all: some. However, benefited less 
than qihers, notwithstanding their priority of choice of those distributed 
to the several corps. The bullocks at disposal bad Ijgt recently been 
emancipated from board-ship, and were, in consequence, in sorry order 
for work. In fact, their stamina had evidently evaporated in the Bay 
of Bengal. Their deep-vallied ribs and prominent points may also be 
accounted for by their having been hastily procured, from pative con¬ 
tractors. The beasts coulll'boast of fine long-forked horns, but these 
were far more formidable than useful, and nature having so .well quali¬ 
fied them for combat, their tractability, especially under present treat¬ 
ment, was the more doubtful. 

I remember well one of these ration-probiising animals playing a 
pretty freak. His owner, in pride and glee at the choice he had made, 
conceived the grand idea, for a Sub, of his prize convoying on the 
march a pair of teak-wood bullock trunks. For the first mile, or so, 
the creature betrayed no symptoms of treachery; but either from the 
asvjiward posture of the load, aversion to a campaigning life, or renova¬ 
tion of strength, afforded by a few sniffs of country air after the voyage, 
he asserted his right to the control yf his own future movements, by 
suddenly* bounciqg into the jungle, and was soon out of sight; having 
the honesty, however, first t« capsize with a k'jk the trunks and other 
incumbrances. The anathemas of poor Bickner (now no more) on the 
occasion were very excusable ; bis rantipole beast he consigned to Tar¬ 
tarus; bis trunks he sent back to Rangoon, and he himself started 
afresh on his march, with a kit as light as His heart became aftfcr due 
time for the exercise of bis philosophy. 
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* • 

Extracts fka^ thb log-book of thb late rear-admiral lrVis, 
of the queen, in 1794. 

• * 

Mr. Editor,— I send you a faithful record of the Queen’s share of 
the action of the 1st June, 1794, amd hope it will not be unacceptable. 

♦ , I remain. Sir, yours, * 

• *J. M. Lewis, Lieut. Retd. Madras Army. 


Friday, TVIay 2. —Fresh breezes and hazy; at 7*a.m. weighed and 
sailed with the fleet—Suffolk and Swift, India, Lisbon, and Halifax 
convoys; at 8 brought *to off Durmose; at half-past 10 bore away 
down Channel. 4 

Saturday, May 3,—Continued steering down Channel with a light 
breeze and* fair wind ; at noon, off the Start with 280 sail«of convoy. 

Sunday, May 4.—^Steering the same as yesterday ; fair wind and very 
fine weather; at 4 a.m. off the Eddystone; the Trusty \vitli convoy 
from Cork passed*; at 10 the Minotadr, Admiral Macbride, joined us, 
and the whole fleet brought to ; heard that there was a French squad¬ 
ron in Cancale Bay. » 

Monday, May 5.—Moderate breezes and fine weather, easterly wind; 
Rear-Admiral Montague with the Nestor, Bellona, Arrogant, Theseus, 
Alexander, Ganges, Hebe, Venus, Pallas, and all the convoys parted 
company, and stood to the westward, and by 7 were out of sight. At 
2 p.m. formed the order of sailing in two divisions ; at 7, LizariW'L by 
\V., 6 leagues j standing over for IJshant, fresh breezes; at* a.m. 
Ushant, S.W. by W. 4 leagues ; sent the Orion and Phaeton to look 
into Brest. 

Tuesday, May 6.—Fresh gales; several sails split in the fleet; bent 
another mjintopgail; in the morning out of sight of land; the Orion 
and Phaeton joined, and made the signal tfiat s the French fleet were in 
Brest wat^r. 

Sunday, May 18,—Light airs and hazy; saw seven shipshearing 
south; made signal for a fleet; answered the signal for a general chase; 
bore up and made all sail ;* half-past 11 a.m. hauled our wind. 

(This squadron proved to be that commanded by Sir James Sauma-^ 
rez, consisting of the Crescent, Minotaur, Concord, Eurvdice, &c.) 

Monday, May 19.—Fresh breezes, with thick and hazy weather in 
1st reels; at 2 a.m. frigaie to windward passed ahead of thi fleet; the 
Phaeton made sail and fired three shot at her; the Admiral re-called 
the Phaeton, and the Minotaur and squadron chased; at half-past 10 
a.m. baw the land of Ushant; j,he Ctesar, Leviathan, Phaeton, and 
Latona were despatched to look into Brest; Admiral made signal for 
larboard line of bearing, though on the starboard tack. 

Tuesday, May 20.—Fresh breezes and hazy ; a frigate to leeward 
made the private signal, which we answered;* found her to be the Venus, 
which afterwards spoke the Admiral; heard-that the French fleet was out, 
and that our Newfoundland convoy was taken ; at 6 formed the order 
of sailing, and brought to; sigual to steer west after close of day ; 
half-past 9 made sail accordingly ; a.m., at 6, made all sail; at 8, signal 
to prepare for battle, standing to the westward. 
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Wednesday, May 21.—Fresh breezes and hazy; mustered at quar¬ 
ters, standing to the westward; a.m., at 3, fell in with several strange* 
'"sail, steering to the eastward and the whole (feet brought to by signal ; 
hailed one'who told she 'vas taken yesterday by the French fleet '; at 4 
found 15 or r J (i sail round us, and one, which had the appearance of a 
frigate^ escaped to win dilat'd ; the Naiad captured 10 sail; part of the 
Newfoundland convoy taken by the French, retaken by Admiral Mon¬ 
tague,,, and which yesterday fell a second time into the hands, of the 
Fiench. • 

Friday, May 23.—Fresh gales and hazy; the Southampton brought 
in an English chip',-taken last night by a corvette, and shortly after we 
sunk her; burnt a ship whiclr came into the fleet during the night; at 
7 re-took and burnt a galliot; the frigates in chase of a cutter, and 
Admiral Pailey’s squadion in chase of a liigate to windward; at 10, 
the cutter to leeward made several signals; the fleet hoisted French 
colours; at 11, the frigates brought the cutter to; Admiral Parley 
joined the fleet, the chase being a friend. ••• 

Saturday, ‘May 24.—Light breezes and* cloudy :, sunk the cutter; 
A.at., at 10, saw a frigate which wc thought French, and a merchant 
brig to leeward; at 11 the fleet hauled their wind. 

Sunday, May 25.—Fresh breeze and clear; Lv the wind all night; 
at daylight captured a French armed ship and a national brig, privateers; 
saw two large ships to the northward ; the whole fleet chased ; at 5 
observed the chase to be a ship of the line with a merchantman in tow ; 
she made several signals, which not being answered, she hoisted French 
colourcast off the ship in to.v, and made sail to the E.S.Ii. 

MoMav, May 26.— Moderate and fine; learnt to-day that the ship 
and brig were national vessels, one of 4, the other of 14 guns; they 
left Brest on Tuesday last, and were in reach of their fleet; the French 
ship of the line was L’Audacieux ; a.m. light winds and fine weather; 
bent sails afresh, and set up our topmast rigging. .■ 

Wednesday, May 2S.-r-Ffesh breezes and cloudy. Fleet in sailing 
order. At 7 a.m. the frigates to .vindward made signal foj -a strange 
fleet. At 8 observed them to be French, bearing down tons: cleared 
for action. At 10 they hauled their wind on the larboard tack, and 
formed their iinc-of-battle. Counted twenty-eight sail of large ships: 
jipade all sail to windward, and at 11 tacked. 

Thursday, May 29. — Fresh gales and squally, with a head sea, the 
fleet carrying a press of sail to get up to the enemy, who appeared 
inclined to avoid us. Lord Howe made signal for a general chase. At 
3, Admiral Pasley’s squadron, getting near the sternmost of the enemy, 
formed a line ahead on the starboard tack. At half-past 3 the fleet 
. wore, and the Russell fired on the enemy’a rear. At G several of our 
weatln'rniost sliipg engaged ; beating S.E., nine miles. At 9 observed, 
by the light of the guns, that-one of their slnj,, was silenced ; she ran 
to leeward, attended by one of our ships: shortly after, the weathermost 
ships ceased firing. 

- The Audacious parted company in the night with this ship, which 
afterwards proved to be Le Itevolutiounnire, 110. 

, Continued carrying a heavy press of sail to windward during the 
night; at daylight found ourselves to be the headmost and weathermost 
ship of the British fleet. Counted twenty-five sail of the enemy’s line 
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formed to .windward, about five miles;, they were afterwards joined by 
hnotlier line-of-batlle ship. Shortened sail for our fleet. 

•At (Jaylight, the signal having been made to take statioy, as most 
convenient, in link ahead, at 8, we were abreast of their third ship ; 
the fleet fore in succession, and looked up for the enemy’s r.ear in 
order of battle; and at 9 our headmost ship?opened their fire on tlu? 
enemy’s rear in passing, which, oh account of the distance, was soon 
discontinued. At half-past*9 A.ty. their van wore, and stood towards us. 
Soon after they opened tlPeir lire, proceeding along a short distance to 
windward.. 

Friday, May 30.—About noon Lord Howe made the signal to tack 
in succession, and the fleet came to tjifc wind on the starboard tack, 
passed along the enemy’s line to leeward, attempting several times 
to break through, but was unable* being very much damaged. At half¬ 
past 2, haying passed their rearmost ships, brought to; the fleets in 
action to the N.E. ’ 

The foreyard, and mi/cn-topmast were shot away, all the masts and 
bowsprit bJtdly wounded, an3 our sails pomplelely in ribands. 

Employed in repairing damages and plugging shot-holes. We lost 
twenty-two men killed, among whom was the Master, and forty-eight 
wounded, among whonl was the Captain who lost his leg, and Lieute¬ 
nant, now (1838) Admiral .Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. Got our head round 
towards our own fleet. 

Fresh breezes and cloudy. Wind S.W. by S. At half-past 6 the 
enemy wore, and stobd towards the Queen with the intention of cutting 
us off, but were prevented by the Royal George, Sovereign, and JMr'fieur, 
which bore down to us. At this time the. whole fleet cheered The 
French then wore in succession, and formed to leeward in a line ahead. 
At 7 the firing ceased. 

Employed repairing damages, the Venus attending us. a.m., mode¬ 
rate and faggy."* At 10 the enemy’s fleet INi.W. live leagues. 

Fleet in order of sailing in two columns. 

Saturday, May 31.—Fresh breezes and thick foggy weather, the Ad¬ 
miral firing hourly guns. At half-past 6 ordered our van to edge away : 
half-past 9 in our station; discerned the French fleet to leeward. At 
noon the Admiral S.W. fry W. ^ W two miles. 

June 1.—Moderate brcezi% and hazy ; the British fleet forming v 
larboard line of bearing, and bearing down on the enemy who lay to 
in linc-of-battle. At 4, the extremes of their fleet from N. by W. to 
N.W. by N.; twenty-seven* sail of the line, six frigates, ancf two brigs ; 
observed them strengthen their rear. At 8, the British fleet hauled 
their wind on the larboard tack, under easy sail for the night. At 12, 
the Admiral W.8.W., two miles. 1 ’ , , ' 

Moderate breezes and cloudy. At daylight the French fleet about 
five leagues on our leebow; boie up together: signal made that the 
Admiral meant to pass through the enemy’s,line, and for each ship to 
engage her opponent; the whole fleet edging down in a bow apd quar¬ 
ter-line. 

At three-quarters past 8 the enemy’s van opened their fire on ours, 
and at 9 their rear began to fire on our rear; signal out for close action.. 
At half-past 9 opened our fire; our opponent, the eighth ship, taking 

# The enemy were joined by five sail of the line during.the action. I have Jiearil^. 
my father say, they joined on the 28th or 29th of May,—J, M, L. 
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advantage of the disabled state of our rigging and sails, which were 
».vtsry much cut, made sail-, and* shooting ahead, passed us. At 10 
went through their line ahdhd of and in close action.with their seventh 
ship, which, by edging out of the line to prevent our faking him, took us 
to leeward. r At a quarter-past 10 our opponent’s mizenmast < vent, and 
at half-past 10 his maimrfast was shot away. At 11 our mainmast fell: 
half-past 11 their foremast went, and'shortly v after they waved that they 
had stfuck, and our fire ceased. ° 

Emploved repairing damages; nothing standing but the foresail and 
fore-topsail, and (hose much cut; securing the mizenmast, which was 
expected to go. Got our head towards the British fleet, which was still 
in action about two miles to tho westward of uc. 

Monday, June 2.—Moderate breezes and clear weather. Employed 
stepping a fore-topmas't for a jury-mftinmast. The van still in action. 
Counted nine sail of the enemy’s rear disabled. The Brunswick passed 
us much shattered, with her mainmast gone, and bore away tojee- 
ward. At hfdf-past noon observed the ene.my’s line formed to leeward, 
and standing towards us. Hoisted a lower-studdingsail on Vhe mizen¬ 
mast, to keep the ship’s head to the wind Soon after, twelve sail of 
their line, led by the Montaigne, passed us, opening their fire in succes¬ 
sion (except the leading ship) which we returned. 

Two of their line were in tow, one a three-decker,* with her foremast 
only standing. After taking off our prize and another dismantled ship, 
they crowded all sail and bore away. At half-past 1 the Pegasus came 
down and took us in tow. 

In action we had fourteen killed and fifty-six wounded, t Em¬ 
ployed refitting the ship. At 7 Le Vengeur, 74, went down : a.m., mo¬ 
derate and cloudy; fleet shifting prisoners, and taking in tow the prizes. 
The names of which are— 


Le Sans Pareil 

• 

• 

66 

L’America 

• 

74 

Le Juste . 

• 

• 

84 

L’Achilla 

• 

74 

L’Jmpetueux . 

• 

• 

71 

L’ Northumberland . 

• 

74 


Le Vengeur, 74, sunk during the evening of the action, and Lai Jacobin, 
74, is supposed to have sunk in the action. 

Tuesday, June 8.—Moderate and hazy; cleared ship fore and aft; 
received on board 100 prisoners. - " 

Wednesday, June 4.—Light breezes aiid cloudy; performed Divine 
service ; prizes got up topmasts. 

Thursday, June 5.—Moderate and cloudy ; the Phaeton parted com¬ 
pany for Eiigland ; sold dead men’s clothes at the mast. 

Friday, June 6.—Very little wind. Learned that their couvoys had 
Drived in port. Died of his wounds, Richard Dawes, Second Lieutenant; 
1 a.m. committed his'body to the deep. 

Saturday, June 7.—Light airs and clear. 

Expended Powder, 1*4 tone. 6 cwt. 72 lb*.—Shot, 66 tons. 


32-pounders 

'18-pounders 

. , Round. 

. . 1630 

Grape. 

30 

Double-headed. 

84 

Case. 

> j 

. . .2502 

105 

90 

> > 

12-pounders 

. . 3080 

152 

120 

100 „ 


7^12 

296 

294 

100 . 


* Le Terrible, 110. 

f ^Fifty men, in addition to the 104 reported “wounded,” were wounded slightly, 
out not entered in the return. 
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Sunday*.June 8.—Moderate and cloudy; frigates examined strange 
sailsperformed Divine service. • • * 

‘Monday, June 9.—Light breezes and pleasant, standing to the east¬ 
ward. 

Tuesday, June 10. —Moderate and clear. At 8 a.m. Pegasus sounded 
in eighty-three fathoms. • 

Wednesday, June 11^—-Fresh breezes and cloudy: -v m. at 8 made 
the land. At 9 Admiral Grraves,saluted, and. hauled in for Plymouth 
with the* Sovereign, Impre’gnable, Alfred, Montague, Orion, Gibraltar, 
Marlborough, Culloden, Tremendous, Aquiloy. , 

Thursday, June 12.—Moderate and hazy; continued standing up 
Channel; light winds a.m. At 11 anchored, to stop tide, off Dunnose. 

Friday, June 13.—At 4 a.m. weighed, and at 11 arrived at Spithead 
with the fleet and prizes; found lying here the Brunswick. 


CA'PK ST. VINCENT. 

A FEW PARTICULARS OK THE ACTION OKI' CAPE ST. VINCENT ON TIIK 14tH OK FEB¬ 
RUARY, 1797, EXTRACTED FROM A I.ETTEK OK AN OFFICER ON BOARD NELSON’S 

SHIP, THE “ CAPTAIN.” 

On the evening of the 13th my Gallant Commodore (Nelson) joined 
us in the Minerva, from Porto Ferajo, and hoisted his broad pendant in 
the Captain. That night we saw the flashes and heard the import of 
many guns, which convinced us it was the Spanish fleet. At daylight 
we had a fine breeze and smooth water, with a considerable haze, which 
the sun as it rose was gradually dissipating; our fleet was in close 
order of sailing^in two lines on the starboard tack ; our frigates spread 
in different directions as far as the haze permitted; from them we had 
frequent notice of sails seen in increasing numbers, and at length of a 
strange neet, &hich, at half-past ten, we discovered within five miles of 
us in the rear, and less than three from our van, across which they 
were obliquely steering wish the wind on the starboard quarter, seventeen 
sail of the line being to windward and ten to leeward having passed, 
leaving some opening througli which our ships immediately cut, some 
engaging to windward, some to leeward, and some, l believe, on both 
sides; the seventeen sail having wore and formed a close Ijut irregular 
line on the opposite tack to us, the ten standing on. 

The action commenced in the van about a quarter before twelve, and 
exactly at noon we opened our fire, and continued engaged with different 
ships of the enemy till ten minutes before one, when, observing .that as’ 
soon as all had passed our sternmost shjp they bore* up together, we 
wore by the Commodore's order, and running between the two ships 
astern of us, stood right across the bows of*the enemy nearly as far as 
their centre, and became immediately engaged with the Santissima Tri- 
nidada, and two three-decked ships. The Culloden, who, having been 
out in chase, was a-head and to windward of our fleet, and had tacked 
in consequence of the signal to come to the wind in succession on the * 
larboard tack made at half-past twelve, had just at this time got into 
close action in a most gallant manner with Severn) of the enemy’s f rear_ 
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ships, and seeing our situation, took likewise the lee gauge. „«When the 
Admiral hauled up on the Larboard tack to engage us, the rest followed 
his example, and thus relinquished the attempt to join their other Urn 
ships, which by that means were thrown out of all furfber action. Whe¬ 
ther it was .'hat our galling fire into their bows made them haul up in 
anger to return it, and tlrose on the larboard side being obliged to follow 
the example, to keep clear of each other, or that seeing only two ships 
make such an attack ga\te them a horrible idea of our fleet, l cannot 
say, but certainly, together, we turned them fnore like two dogsf turning 
a flock of sheep than anything else 1 know of. We continued the only 
ships engaged wiili the seventeen sail for nearly if not a complete 
hour, when the Blenheim joined us; and about half-past two, our sails 
and rigging being greatly shattered, she-passed between us and the 
enemy, and took a station on our lee'bow. We kept us close to the 
wind as our shattered state would allow us to lay, endeavouring to get 
close alongside the Santissima Trinidada, but had the mortificat'on 
to find we could not keep way with her, and. we continued engaged 'with 
the ships astern of her. The Prjnce George had by .this tinfe got into 
action astern of the Culloden, and exactly at three o’clock, Captain Col- 
lingwood, in the Excellent, came up under full sail, and within pistol- 
shot of the St. Isidro, who had before lost her tdpmasls, and pouring in 
three or four famous broadsides, compelled her to change her Spanish 
to English colours, left her to be taken possession of by the ships astern, 
and pushed on towards the Santissima Trinidada. We, meanwhile, had 
a fair set-to with the San Joseph for about half-an-hour, when, having 
shot hqp mizen-mast away, she dropped abreast and to windward of the 
St. Nicholas, who had been amusing us with her foremost guns, and 
with whom the Excellent, just at this time, got up, and almost shaving 
sides, poured two or three broadsides into her and passed on. Our fire 
necessarily ceased while she went between us and the enemy, but it was 
a valuable pause to us, in which every gun was re-loadc-d and well sup¬ 
plied for a strong impression, and, accordingly, we luffed close up to 
her in preparation for boarding, and having given herfttvvo'or three 
broadsides, myself and Captain Berry hailed her to strike, but the 
answer was only mischievous guns. Having now got within ten yards 
of her, we steered in a parallel direction, gave her about three broadsides 
quick as thought, and then lufl'ed directly on board at five minutes 
before four, our spritsai 1-vard going across her quarter-deck, when our 
Gallant Commodore, (having ordered me to remain,) with Captain 
Berry, Lieutenant Noble, Lieutenant Pearson, G9th, with the boarders 
and' marines, entered the St. Nicholas,—some at the quarter-gallery, 
others by our bowsprit to her quarter-deck ; and having driven the Spa¬ 
niards below and struck her colours, from her boarded the San Joseph, 
which immediately, surrendered. 

In our shoit but sharp action with the St. Nicholas, we had seven¬ 
teen or eighteen men killed and wounded, it being impossible for her 
guns to miss us. Thus had we the honour, after an incessant action of 
four hours, to capture one slfip of 112 guns, and another of 80 .guns. 
We really got so proud during the action, as to consider engaging a ship 
.of two decks only, as quite benfeath us. I am obliged to conclude j you > 
shall have further particulars by the next opportunity. 
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Immediately after we had taken up our quarters at the convent of 
Carbone, drill became ti?e order, of the day.. As it was, we had been 
preceded by nearly all life other regiments, and every exertion was 
made to fiHour men for effective service in the, field soon as possible. 
In accomplishing this great desideratum, the few officers of utility vve 
had in the regiment soon became distingydUhed from our Johnny Raws; 
and one or two of our youths who had come out, as some of them 
expressed it, for the “ mere fun of the thing,” found there was enough 
serious business on hand to claim all their attention, besides the pro¬ 
spective pleasures o£ hard fighting. About a fortnight aftfcr our arrival 
we ere joined Jjy our left wu»g, with the Colonel. Although a young 
man, and certainly not sufficiently experjenccd for the somewhat weighty 
command of a regiment, and that as yet but one in name , yet it is but 
doing him justice to say, he soon showed himself to be an able drill, 
and worthy of the situation he had previously held as acting Adjutant 
in the 73rd Regiment. 

We were not destined, however, to be free from alarms. It was 
frequently reported that the Carlists were on the hills in our immediate 
neighbourhood, and due day a very ridiculous scene took place. The 
men were all in squads, being drilleij by the non-commissioned officers in 
a field in front*of the convent, when a shout was suddenly raised by 
some one spying through a telescope, that a large Carlist force was 
descending from the hills in the direction of the convent. In one 
moment all was alarm and confusion, while the Colonel called out, 

“ to your quarters, men, quickly !” a comipand that was not required 
to be repeated, and men and officers all rusheti'for the building. Owing 
to some ^antJof foresight or. defect of supply, we had scarcely two 
rounds of ammunition ; but to remedy this want, the men were imme¬ 
diately exercised along tjie galleries of the old convent, with the 
“ charge bayonets,’’ to give the enemy cold steel in case they forced 
the building, which a party L&d already began to barricade. A dozen 
glasses meanwhile were sweeping the lulls lor the supposed enemy, who 
at length became clearly manifested ;—not, indeed, in the steel-glittering 
battalions that denote a martial force, but in the persons of \ group of 
muleteers and their mules. It was too much for the gravity of our old 
campaigners, and they laughed aloud, to the young Colonel’s great 
chagrin! , 

In about six weeks, by unremitting practice, most of our men had 
learned to march in file, and go through th£ first formations of battalion- 
drill with tolerable expertness; but I was sorrj'to perceive, although a 
light infantry regiment, and likely to be engaged soon, they had not 
been taught to fire with effect, of which &rt they soon gave proofs of 
being profoundly ignorant. Indeed, it was the opinion of our old 
hands, that when so little time was likely t(5 be afforded for organization, , 
good skirmishing tactics ought to have been inculcated at once, in pre¬ 
ference to battalion-drill. A parade on level ground is one thing 
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and a fight on the hills another. It was part of the ambition of the 
Colonel and officers to get up a tolerable baneh and, for this ptfrpose, 
we obtained for a leader an'individual who had acted jn that capacity*to 
some musicians General Evans had brought out with* 1 him to Spain. He 
was a very^fat man (Tagney by name), and, by some mischance in 
crossing the river at Portugalette, he was made a prisoner, together 
with some three or four of his men. " One qf Jhese attempting to resist 
was killed on the spot,.while the band-master and the others were 
marched as prisoners to the Carlist head-quarters. Their 'vocation 
proved their safety, though, when first called upon to give 4he jCarlist 
General a sample of their art, as might well he believed, there*were 
more quavers introduced in* their music than the melody called for. 
Tagney represented the enemy as ragged, ferocious, and daring, being, 
indeed, little better th&n banditti in manners and appearance ; while in 
the Carlist camp, it was his fate to see one or two of the men of the 
Legion who had fallen into the enemy’s hands, se-vagely butchered in 
cold blood. f He was fortunate enough to^get exchanged, and escape 
from a state of tyrannical thraldom, which he testified sotne dislike at 
encountering the chances of enduring again. 

A week or two after our arrival at Santander^ a part of the Regiment 
of Rifles under the Baron de Rottenburg arrived, and took up their 
quarters at the convent until they were shipped off for Bilboa, which 
city had just before been relieved from a blockade of the Carlists by the 
division under General Espartero, assisted by some of our regiments 
that had much distinguished themselves in one or two affairs. 

After having occupied the convent, for six or seven weeks, at length 
our “ route” came, and not before we had all gotten tired of the daily 
monotony of our life. As my ill luck had decreed, I was ordered in 
charge of the regimental stores and baggage, which, carried by vehicles 
misnamed waggons, and drawn by bullocks, I was directed to conduct 
by a narrow roadway tliatjad from the convent to Sarftandef, while the 
regiment marched across 1 the heath or plain I had traversed on a former 
occasion. It was imagined I should have brought up tfhe biggage in 
the space of an hour; but although the distance could not exceed four 
miles at most, I was as many hours, in consequence of the breaking 
down of some of the carts, and the wretched'nature of the roads. We 
had started at three o’clock, so that when I did arrive, a pretty scene of 
confusion presented itself on the quay. The men had piled arms, and 
some had availed themselves of the opportunity to get tipsy, and were 
quarrelling, while disputes were going on among the officers and their 
servants respecting the baggage and embarkation. To finish this slight 
sketch, the officers in the boats from the two armed steamers that were 
to convey the troops, were insisting on the immediate embarkation, as 
the vessels woukhnot continue to wait, on account of the tide. In this 
state of affairs, the Colonel 4 , after saying he trusted the safety of the 
baggage and stores to* my care, to be brought on by chasse tnarees 
(sloops, of about one hundred tons each), threw himself into the last 
boat, leaving me in the dark'with a guard, to embark the baggage as I 
best could. In this dilemma I was joined by the Adjutant, the Quarter¬ 
master and Assistant-Surgeon, who had been ordered back, and, after 
much difficulty, we got everything on board the vessel but “ rations,” 
for which we had to g'ait two days before .we could obtain them. It was 
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rumoured 'there was some probability of the enemy attacking our vessel 
in opfen boats, as our voyage was merely coasting; so I took the pr£- 
cautior\ of dividing my men into three watches, to guard against any 
surprise; but no accident occurred worth mentioning, save to two men; 
one the Burgeon's servant, who, intending to refresh himself with some 
of his master’s soda-powders, took oxalic acid By mistake, and was with 
difficulty recovered ; the ytfcer happened to be the mess-man, to whom I 
had given leave to go on shore* at Portugalette, and who, when'about 
to returrf, fell over the pier* and fractured, I believe, one of his ribs. 

Portugaiiette, which I have just mentioned, is a dirty little town or 
village, situated on a small promontory rising from the coast where the 
river Nervion, that leads to Bilboa, *gives its tributary stream to 
the sea. Some of the officers of the 5th and 6th Regiments who came 
on board of us complained bitterfy of their miserable quarters in some 
huts standing on the low land on the other side of the river, facing the town, 
and which were notnnfrequently deluged with water from tVie high tides. 

It*was a.brilliant morning„when we dropped down the riyer and came 
to an ancnor at a place called Sorosea, within two miles of Bilboa, 
where the regiment was stationed. Here I had an opportunity of ob¬ 
serving, for the first tiipe, the pilfering propensities of the lower class 
of Spaniards. In inspecting the baggage and accoutrements of the 
men, l found a great many things missing—great coats in particular. 
Although one or two of the men acknowledged having sold some of 
their necessaries to the master or crew of the vessel for drink, the Spa¬ 
niards as stoutly swore and denied all knowledge of the missing property. 
Ordering a search, however, to be made, the things were discovered, 
one by one, cotfcealed in the most secret places of the vessel, while the 
rascally sailors, concealing their chagrin under a smile, as they smoked 
their everlasting paper cigarettoes, affected to think it a capital joke, 
although we spon gave them to understand they had been playing a 
dangerous* experiment. • ^ 

Our quarters at Sorossa were most execralble, consisting chiefly of 
dilapidated houses, that, for the most part, exhibited no pretensions to 
repelling bad weather. But this, with a few other trifling drawbacks to 
human happiness, which we soon learnt to experience in the service, 
soon became familiar witli us. t 

The Regiment of Rifles quartered with us were almost ever out on the 
hills, scouring the country in pursuit of the enemy. The Baron de 
Rottenburg seemed, indeed, determined to inure them to little pre¬ 
paratory fatigue and privation, by making them bivouack occasionally 
on the mountains; to which early initiation into the practical duties' of 
light troops they doubtless owed much of their aft^r fame in the Legion 
as an excellent regiment. It is only to be lamented that tha valuable * 
qualifications of its leader were early Iqst to the service by his se¬ 
cession from the Legion. An officer of this regiment, named Robin - 
son, met a very melancholy death during our sojourn, while crossing 
the ferry opposite to our quarters at night., He fell over the boat into 
the riser, and, despite of the exertions of two or three men who were 
expert swimmers, was drowned. , 

After having had a grand ball given in our honour by the good • 
people of Bilboa, and which, really, from the variety of English and 
Spanish uniforms, was splendid. Generals Cordoba and Evans seemed 
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to think it was high time to be doing. All extra baggage belonging to 
officers was ordered to be sent back to Santander,'to go into store,- from 
which store, I must remark,*it was never afterwards recovered, as, l shkll 
hereafter have to touch upon, but was plundered in*the most atrocious 
manner. • o 

On the 29th of August the different regiments of the Legion, twelve 
in number, were mustered at break of day oytside of Bilboa. It was a 
lovelynnorning, and the appearance of f*Iie regiments as they passed in a 
kind of review before General Evans and his staff, would have done no 
discredit to the regular service at home. The Light Brigade^ composed 
of the Rifle 3rd and 6th regiment, was thrown forward some mile of two 
in the advance, and the Legurn commenced.* march over the hills, 
which was terminated in the evening at Portugalette, after having de¬ 
scribed a half-circle ill our rugged route. The following morning we 
were on our march by daylight, accompanied by several battalions of 
Spanish troops, and, as usual, preceded by that invaluable corps teimed 
the “ Chapel Gorees,” or red caps, and vvligse stanch courage and reso¬ 
lution are as admirable as is their individual intelligence, as feelers , or 
advanced guards to an army. These man, whose corps is composed 
solely of volunteers, are, without exception, the most daring and expert 
skirmishers J have ever beheld ; in action, availing themselves with 
astonishing quickness of every cover, and loading and firing, lying 
down, with great precision; and above all, showing extraordinary ex¬ 
pertness in turning an enemy’s flanks. Ever nearest to the enemy, their 
dress, with the red trousers and long blue coals, is as picturesque as 
their carriage i8 bold and confident ; r and it is only to be lamented that 
the horrors of the civil war, that has thrown its devastating influence 
over the bosom of one of the finest countries in the world, should have 
also shed its demoralising influence upon them, and made a love of 
rapine and bloodshed sully their otherwise good attributes of fidelity, 
skill, and bravery in the^fittld. It was to these wild troops, though 
merely consisting of a fefy hundreds, that the Legion were greatly in¬ 
debted for their security in marching over a region of cohntr/, that, for 
wildness and rugged sublimity of aspect, could not well be surpassed, 
and in the mountain passes and ravines of which, a hundred men, judici¬ 
ously posted, might have destroyed an army with safety and ease. After 
a most toilsome inarch over the hills, skirting the coast, during which 
our eyes were occasionally greeted by a series of signals that were 
communicated along some of the distant hills, by means of columns 
of smoke apparently from peat fires, we arrived late in the evening at 
the romantic-looking little town of Castro. This is situated at the base 
of one of the highest mountains in Spain, not excepting, perhaps, Le 
Rhune ijself, the father of the Pyrenees. The following morning 
proved wet and disagreeable, but our fellows, as usual, gave a,sample of 
their spirits by gaily chanting as we marched along, the “ Irish bri¬ 
gade,” the chorus of wlii<J», was taken up by the whole regiment as we 
proceeded along the high road to Vittoria. The Legion had advanced 
sojm® fh® or six miles when a hurried movement was observed jtmong 
some of the General Staff that came galloping up, conveying orders 
to the commanders of brigades' Some companies of Chapel Gorees, acting 
as a rear-guard, were ordered to the front, while the emphatic “ halt" 
sounded by the bugles of the “ advance,” and carried along the column 
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of troops by the voices of commanding officers, augured a rather unusual 
movement, and it was immediately runtoured that we were about to bS 
engaged with a Cqj'list force in our front. Tins feeling was general, as 
the Chapel Gorees dashed on to the front, most of them singing songs, 
and appaaently eager for the fray, while others sung cut as. they 
passed on in their wild jargon such cries as “*Muertos los factions ” 
“ Viva la Reinha," “ Varies los Ingleses valientesA few reports 
of muskets, and the fact became immediately known to most df the 
officers that the Carlists \^ere strongly posted in force to dispute our 
passage of* the road. They were, indeed, in ambo«cade, but timely 
notice was given of their proximity by our ever-vigilant friends, the 
Chapel Gorees, who instantly commencwf exchanging a few shots with 
the enemy. To have persisted in attempting to force a way under every 
disadvantage, and with raw troops,*would have beSn madness; one only 
course wa% left, to retrace our steps and make a detour among the 
mountains in the disection of the Ebro. We accordingly Went to the 
right-ahou(j and marching back to Castro, commenced aspending the 
tremendous mountain I have previously mentioned, which the beasts 
carrying the baggage of the brigades must have suffered greatly in sur¬ 
mounting. The view, as may be supposed, from the summit, was mag¬ 
nificent in the extreme, tlie town below looking a mere hamlet. 

The country became more wild anil savage as we proceeded, and 
towards the latter part of the day many of the men, almost wearied 
to death, flung themselves on the ground, unable to keep up with the 
columns. Many thus* fell a prey to the cuchillos, or knives of the out¬ 
laws, who were known to infest this wild part of the country. Some of 
these banditti several times made their appearance at the head and rear 
of our columns, killing two of our stragglers in the sight of the rear¬ 
guard, who were unable to stop the perpetration of the murder. That 
day the Legion.piade the longest march it ever made in the country : 
it was computeuthat fiom four in the mowiiug till eleven at night we 
had uone over tliirtv miles chiefly of mountainous country. But it is 
not my intention to fatigue the reader with a description of marches 
that have already been more than once described; l shall, therefore, 
briefly say our brigade wintered at two villages situated within seven or 
eight miles of Burgos, arid round which town the greater portion of 
the Legion were in winter cantonments. 

Throughout the country, as we passed, most of the people were evi¬ 
dently Carlists; the very constrained civility—the secret sn^jer, where 
opportunity allowed, showed us very clearly “ they were no friends of 
ouis.’* But I may remark, however, there were many of the higher 
and better-informed orders oUpcople in the country who quarrelled 
with the Queen’s cause on account of what they termed the impolicy of 
introducing a foreign legion, to be quartered upon the country at an 
expense that would have sufficed to keep twice the force in native 
troops. Such was the sentiment that was once delivered to me by a 
cur^ at whose house I was billeted. On my endeavouring to remove 
his-prejudices by reminding him of the deeds British troops were capa¬ 
ble of effecting, he shook his head. (> 

“ One Englishman eats enough to suffice two Spaniards, and drinks 
more than would suffice for three. We have to furnish you—it is cruel!” 

“ But do we not come to fight your battles —tjie battles of legjti* 
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macy and freedom—and in sacrificing our lives to establish your supre¬ 
macy, are we not in justice entitled to the same consideration yoa 
Spaniards.were proud and l/5ppy to attach to British troops on a^'ornfcr 
occasion, when they saved you from slavery ?” * 

A smile «of peculiar meaning passed over his countenance as he 
replied—“ Ah! those were other days—but you won’t succeed—your 
troops are raw.” * 

“ Then England, to carry out her pplicy,* frill send out ten,%twenty, 
nay, thirty thousand regular troops* if it b«f necessary, to ensure suc¬ 
cess.” ^ • 

As I had intended, I had touched him on a sore place. 'The old 
gentleman sprang from his clijir, his face flushing with an anger and 
excitement that threw him olF his guard. 

“ If fifty thousand come,” he exclaimed, “ every tree in Spain will 
show a Spaniard to defend it!” # 

There was* scarcely a possibility of mistaking the.priest’s sentiments. 
On descending from the mountains to the plains,.near Ona, •cele¬ 
brated for its truly magnificent qouvent, it*was generally expected we 
should be annoyed by some of the enemy’s cavalry. To enable us to 
receive these anticipated visits in proper form, our Brigadier, an old 
Scotchman, celebrated for the discipline in fvhich he had kept his 
Highland regiment in the British Service, halted the regiment in the 
road, and, though it was nearly ankle-deep in mud from recent rains, 
made it practise the formation of squares in double-quick time. 

After having amused himself in this manner for about an hour he 
came riding up to the flank company, which had halted some distance 
on, acting indeed as an advance guard, the left subdivision of which I led. 
We were laughing at the poor fellows who had formed the kneeling ranks, 
when our old Martinet came up, a smile of rnucli meaning playing on 
his soldier-looking countenance. We were expecting the order to 
march. „ ' 

“ Captain M-eJtolaimed the Brigadier, “ You will please to 

unite your subdivisions, and form square, upon your secOtid section.” 

This was immediately done, the men on the flanks facing outwards. 
The Brigadier then gave the usual words to repel horse. “ Prepare 
for cavalry—ready," on which the two outer ranks knelt, grounding 
their muskets for the charge. “ Now, genftemen,” pursued the Brigadier, 
addressing the Captain, myself, and another unfortunate Sub, “ please to 
throw yourselves, each taking the face of the square, under the bayonets 
of the kneeling ranks.” 

*One hopeless look of despair, and it was done, our bright surtouts 
being drenched the while in mud ; and $us were we kept practising for 
full hqlf*an hour, our Brigadier seeming to enjoy the fun amazingly. 

While speaking of the commander of our brigade, I recollect an 
anecdote that at the time made a great impression on the regiment. 

General M-was at 'periods exceedingly passionate and intemperate 

in language and manner. A Mr. L. had come out in our regiment, a 
volunteer, but having been, like Billy Taylor in the ballad, " a gay 
young fellow," and spent all his cash, and, therefore, not enablecf, in the 
Colonel’s opinion, to support the appearance a volunteer required, he 
was made, by the Colonel’s bounty, what he was least of all fitted to 
fulfil the duties of— % serjeant. On the line of inarch to Vittoria the 
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Brigadier, although suffering dreadfully from illness, was still indefati¬ 
gable ,in lutving everything in order. X° the staff of the regiment, os 
these in charge of baggage, he was a perfect eye-sore. A soldier's 
knapsafck or some- poor woman's bundle, hooked to the cars or waggons, 
generally drew down a severe anathema on the head of the corporal, 
serjeant, ot officer near. , 

It chanced one day that poor Serjeant L., who was in the same 
company with myself, and who, as I have remarked, knew nothing of 
his duty,, neglected some form dr attention on the line of march; a 
serjeant, who ought to be a pattern to the men—it was terrible in the 
eyes of‘the General, whose choler rose to a terrific pitch. He instantly 
called to a provosl-serjeant and made him cut the stripes off L.’s arm. 
Not content with this, he actually ordered him to be tied up to receive 
two dozen lashes, although a breach of the rules ofall service; but which 
would doubtless have been inflicted, and have planted a sting in the 
breast of a*gallant spirit through life, when he was informed that L. 
only became a serjeant on the promise of receiving the first vacant com¬ 
mission. On hearing this I believe he was very sorry. Serjeant L. 
subsequently got a commission, and dined afterwards more than once 
with the Brigadier. It must have been with strange feelings that the 
Brigadier and Ensign g./zed upon each other at table. 

Al ter leaving the village of Bushto we marched to the town of San 
Domingo, which exhibited many interesting remains of having once been 
strongly fortified, although a month or two previous to the arrival of 
our two brigades it had been entered and plundered, to a considerable 
extent, by no greater force than 300 of the enemy’s cavalry. These, I 
believe, were commanded by that most restless and enterprising brigand, 
Moreno. All the main streets, at the time of our entrance, displayed 
barricades to assist in the prevention of a similar surprise. Here our 
brigades underwent a daily drilling. The town of San Domingo is 
chiefly celebrate?’* for its fine convent, from which the town probably 
first took its name. At the period of our sojourn it was still kept by 
the monks, whf were of the order of grey friars, and, as usual with the 
religieuse throughout the country, were known to be determined Carlists. 
The aspect of these monks was most revolting: clad in the long gown 
and hood of coarse stuff, itnd walking barefooted, their countenances, 
cadaverously pale in most instances, formed a striking contrast to the 
singular brightness of their dark eyes. Whether this appearance arose 
bom abstinence I know not, but the expression of the faces l fancied 
oftentimes showed the mo3t malignant passions, and aufcured the 
most bigoted intolerance, as they never failed to cross themselves in 
passing such wretched heretics as ourselves. Some of the tales 1 heard 
of these men attributed the most horrible crimes to them. I remember 
a fright I received in reference to these monks, which I have not entirely 
forgotten. Standing close to the convent o*ne day, and hearing a very 
fine chorus of voices, I rather thoughtlessly entered an opened portal and 
found myself in an extensive and gloomy-looking chapel, at the altar of 
which stood several lighted tapers, and near which in groups the friars 
were sifiging. What the ceremony might be they were going through 
I know, not, but the following moment I‘ was perfectly recalled to a 
sense of my situation, when the door by which I had entered, either 
through a gust of wind or some other cause, closed to and shut. At 
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the same moment some of the monks became aware of my presence, and, 
stopping the song, several.of them made-witji hasty strides towards me*. 
My situation was by far mOre romantic than pleasant. I knew thwn 
to be opposed in politics, cruel, and bigoted; and*tales of nfonaslic 
murder flawed through my brain as I strove to open the door. I was 
despairing, and had hal&re3olved to turn and defend myself to the last, 
when the portal flew open, and I .bounded out into the glorious air. 
Neve* did it seem so lovely as I dashed'down the road, oply once 
turning my head, when I beheld several of the monks at thedqpr I had 
quitted shaking their fists at me in impotent malice. No dojibt, if they 
had caught me, Fshould have met a speedy death as a sacrilegious he¬ 
retic, or else been conveyed ft prisoner to the nearest Carlist division. 
One thing is tolerably certain, my death would never have been brought 
home to them. • . 

After remaining nearly a month, we marched for Vittoria, a name dear 
to every lovtr of the British arms. Our men by this time'had grown 
tolerably familiar with the knapsack and musket, and consequently en-' 
dared considerably less fatigue in our daily progress^ t'hougfi occasion¬ 
ally hard put to it. The excellent regulations of General Craufurd, that 
had formerly so materially assisted in establishing the discipline of the 
Light Brigade during the last war, were put ill force throughout the 
Legion during our long marches, and greatly served to prevent many of 
those irregularities that would otherwise have taken’place. 

Soon after passing the town of Pueblo, on the 4th of December, we 
fell in with some Spanish regiments drawn out to*receive us, and some 
miles further on, just before we entered the. city of Vittoria, the road be¬ 
came lined with Cordova’s divisions, through which, we marched to 
“attention.” To British eyes the Spanish infantry seemed composed of 
anything but disciplined troops, and yet the sun-burnt aspects of the 
men, and in most instances their hard-worn clothing and nearly shoeless 
feet, seemed to augur much familiarity with the hardships of a campaign. 
One pleasing and soldierlike trait, and which formed a happy relief to 
their appearance in general, was the extreme brightness! of their arms, 
on which much care had evidently been shown. Their cavalry pre¬ 
sented a much better equipment, as the n^en were well clothed and 
mounted. Much good feeling and cordiality-was expressed by the Spa¬ 
nish soldiers as we marched along, to which our men replied in their 
amusing Spanish, expressing themselves highly delighted with their re¬ 
ception. After an hour’s halt vve entered the celebrated city of Vittoria, 
greeted by* the music of some of the Spanish bands, which are truly 
fine. It was night, and the rain came down fast, but some pre¬ 
paration seemed made to receive us, as the windows were illuminated 
with inscriptions her'c and there in our praise, while crowds of people had 
gathered to beheld our arrival. 

So far with General EvanS it was well; the march had been conducted 
skilfully, and he had effectually evaded an enemy in their own country, 
wheire one defeat of the Legion in the mountains would have been fol¬ 
lowed by its certain annihilation. His very repulse at Hernani some 
months before, with raw troops, had been attended with but triflihg loss, 
and bad left no sting behincl. He had now effected a junction with 
Cordova's army. The Carlist divisions had possession of most of the 
great northern roads in the immediate neighbourhood in the plains 
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The Legion at that period was full of health, sanguine expectations, and 
burning todistinguish itself. Durangd, Salvatier/a, were in the possgs- 
s jpn oTthe enemy, and everything favouraWe for a decisive blow, to be 
followed up with«cnergy. Alas! treachery and dissimulation ifsurped the 
places of faith and honour; the wretched Legion, inst^pd of being 
brought H»to collision with the enemy, was docyned to have its energies 
flittered away in want and suffering in damp convents at the most 
inclement period of the.year, until a miserable and inglorious, death 
alone brought a relief to the pangrs of many. But the subject, canvassed 
as it has*been, is too revolting to dwell upon ! 

[To be continued.} 


^IIARROURS OF REFUGE, ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 

• • 

BY WILLIAM TAIT, CIVIL ENGINEER. 

Aftrh the many and^xpensive efforts that have been made at Dover 
Harbour, and the science and skill exerted, with very nearly as little suc¬ 
cess, at Polkstone, to deflect the shingle past the entrances of these harbours, 
it appears almost an hopeless task to moke any further attempts on the 
principle that has directed these endeavours. At Folkstone, indeed, the 
principle may be deemed to have been carried by the late Mr. Jessop to 
its utmost limits. The result, however, has invariably been, that, when¬ 
ever the angle fttrmed by the shore and windward pier is tilled up with 
shingle, it finds its way into the mouth of the harbour, forming a bar, 
whenever the wind and tide co-operate in a particular manner. 

I have no faith, in the scouring by back-water, directed through 
cylinders; it is : e.t best found to produce but a temporary advantage: 
a mere remedial measure, the effect of whiffli .may continue to last only 
perhaps coring' the next tide, or not even so long; for should the wind 
immediately shift round some points, as from S.W. to S.E., nearly all 
the shingle would be thrown back into the mouth of the harbour, and 
form a bar almost as formidable as at first. This has often happened, and 
may, therefore, happen agian, with more or less frequency, and at times, 
too, when the obstruction to tin?entrance of vessels may be attended with 
the most disastrous consequences. Besides, the artificial scouring here 
alluded to can only be used daring spring-tides. At other times there 
is not a sufficient head of water to have any effect on the bar,%and it un¬ 
fortunately so happens that it is chiefly during wcap-tides that a bar js 
thrown up at the mouth of the harbour, when, if no other means of remov¬ 
ing it be employed than by what is termed “the scouring power,” it must 
remain, obstructing egress or ingress, until the spring-tides com^ round ! • 
This is a comfortable state of affairs to remain quietly and tamely under ! 

In designing a harbour, on a principle differing entirely from that 
hitherto followed, and applicable especially to a sand or shingle coast, I 
have been guided by my own personal observation (while stationed for 
several years on the Kentish coast) on the mutations of the shingle, as 
well, as by the remarks made on this subject by that intelligent engineer, 
Mr. H. R. Palmer, in a paper read before ttye Royal Society on the 10th 
of April, 1834. : 

U. S» Jouiih. No. 118, Sept. 1838. H 
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» Mr. Palmer has classified the actions of the sea and wind upon the loose 
pebbles into three kinds. The first heaping up, or accumulating the 
pebbles against the shore; the second, breaking down or disturbing the 
accumulations previously made; and the third, removing or carrying fofr- 
ward the pebbles in a horizontal direction. ^ 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to' enter into any detailed 
account of these several actions: it will be sufficient to call attention to 
one important fact, as having particular reference to the plan now pro¬ 
posed;, namely, that when the shingle, in its transition, has to pass through 
a narrow gorge, or rebounds against a bdd rocky shore (in place of being 
spread over a lengthened sloping bank, suited*to its deposit), it continues 
to be borne along^end to travel onward; for this obvious reason, that the 
water, moving forward in a body, possesses ample power to force the roll¬ 
ing mass of pebbles away with jt in its course : whereas, in the accumu¬ 
lative action, the waves, after striking the pebble's in an upward direction, 
become dispersed in receding over a gently-inclined and equal surface, 
and are incapable, in their exhausted recoil, of returning them to the level 
from which they were forced; wherefore they do not move on, but are 
accumulated in heaps, and become the source of impediments and diffi¬ 
culties. _ " 

! his wa y' * s P^ted out by jiature herself a principle upon which 
the shingles may be assisted to pass forward, and their accumulation 
m any particular place prevented. 

Upon this principle, then, the chief object te> be had in view, it is 
evident, will be to obviate the recoil of the waves in a dispersed form, and 
to conduct them onward in a confined column, so as that they may retain 
sufficient strength to hear away the shingle along with them in their 
course, in order to prevent it from accumulating at any projection travers¬ 
ing the line of its progress, such as the angle formed by the windward 
pier with the shore ; and then, after that angle is completely filled, and 
can hold no more, passing round and depositing itself within the harbour, 
and at its mouth, as at present continually happens, to the move or less 
interruption of its commerce. 

These desirable and most important objects, it is presumed, may be 
attained by the construction ot a harbour on a principle of isolation. The 
site of such a harbour m^y be chosen on almost any point df a sand or 
shingle coast: a salient point would, no doubt, be the most favourable for 
our purpose, although it might be formed in a bight, if (ound'to be pe¬ 
culiarly suitable in other respects. It is impossible to be more explicit 
here ; indeed it would be improper to give any general plan, without first 
seeing the spot at which it were meant to construct a harbour on this or 
in fact on any principle. , 

It will lie evident that, if the projected harbour be completely isolated, 
and a free and efficient passage left lor the shingle to travel uninterruptedly 
between it and the shore, and aided by a revetment on the shore, it will 
be impossible for any accumulation to take place, either to windward or 
toTeeward, or before the entrance of the harbour, to interfere with the 
freedom ot mgres, or egress, at any time ; but that it must be carried clear 
* away by the confluence and joint action of the artificial and natural current s 
to leeward ot ttyi harbour. This, as must be obvious to any one at all 
acquainted with the nature a*id action of currents of water, and having 
any experience regarding the movements of shingle, is a matter entirely 
dependent on the figure we *give to the harbour, combined always with a 
due regard to the several localities and circumstances at the spot. 

In the construction ol an harbour of this description, it is not to be con¬ 
cealed that some additional expenditure may, perhaps, become requisite, 
but great advantages are not lb be obtained without a corresponding sacri¬ 
fice. And it may be observed, that the expense of its formation is all that 
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it will be necessary to incur; for if the harbour shall have been placed in 
in a judiciously-selected locality, and well and carefully executed at first, 
little forther disbursement! will be required for the work will be in sAl 
ite intentions complete. A small annual sum) however, it is evident, must 
be applied to the*purpose of repairs and other incidental circmfistances. 

An harbour upon the principle now proposed, where a not too great 
but suffi^ent depth of water can be found, at a reasonable distance trom 
the shore, may, as has been already stated, be dbnstructed on almost any 
mint of a shingle coast. The question then will be, not as heretofore, in 
ooking,for a site, “ Wherk are we to find a plage where nature has already 
formed a kind of imperfect harbour at the debouchure of a stream or 
streamlet, to assist our efforts, and enable us to construed: one at the least 
expense ?*^ but, at what point of a dangerous shingle Snore, and particu¬ 
larly where there is no stream or back-wajer, it may be most suitable for 
the reception and secure protection of Vessels in distress ? There we 
plant an isolated harbour of refuge. 

The breakwater of an harbour thus constructed tfrould afford a certainty 
of ingress §,nd safety, under all circumstances, and at all times of tide, to 
vessels drawing 22 Jeet water; for, in short, it is only b f carrying the 
• mouWi of the harbour into a suitable depth of water, and consequently at 
an additional expense, that & shelter for vessels of any tonnage may be 
obtained. 

The figuie of the isolated harbour will, of course, be modified according 
to a variety of local circumstances. The form best adapted, generally 
speaking, however, lor the free passage of the shingle behind it, as well as 
to get rid of the shingle to leeward, is that in which the angle, formed by 
its longest sides, is made to rest upon the shore, presenting the shortest 
aperture for the passage of the shingle; and by means of the leeward 
side having a wedge shape, and thereby enabled to give a slanting direction 
to the natural current, so as to co-operate with the artificial stream 
in-shore, in carrying forward the shingle (after it has passed the harbour), 
and preventing the formation of a bank to leeward. 

Prom the existence of several very awkward shingle banks, immediately 
to the eastward of Dover haibour (formed, in all likelihood, or aided 
considerably in their formation, by the remedial process of artificial 
scouring so much in vogue, and so much relied on at that port), no small 
degree of investigation into local matters, and much consideration and 
address would-be necessarily employed, before it could, with any degree of 
confidence, be adapted to Dover ; that is, if the conservation ot the present 
entrance 1o the harbour be an indispensable condition, a sine qua non. 
Yet, notwithstanding of these untoward circumstances, a harbour, upon 
this principle, might si ill *be constructed even there; but it would neces¬ 
sarily be of limited extent, its area not exceeding ten or twelve acres at 
high water. But this, or less than this, would perhaps be quite sufficient 
at that port as a packet station. 

There are, however, several places not very distant from Dotrar, at which 
such a harbour as that now proposed might be constructed with every 
possible advantage, if totally independent of the present harbour at Dover. 

. Wm. Tait, C.E. 
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TfOUEIQN .MlSCELLA.Ny. 

* FRANCE. 

. STATE OF THE CAVALRY HORSES. 

* -v 

It appears, by the returite laid before the late Chambers! of Deputies by 
the Minister of War, that the horses at present attached to the cavalry 
are composed of 3037 undef five years of aget 6*337 between the ages of 
five and seven, 4871 between seven and ten,« 17,102 between ten and 
fifteen, and 2211 above fifteen, the whole number being 33,558. As no 
horse under fifteeiryears of age can be considered fit to encounter the toil 
and hardships of a campaign, aqd two-thirds at least of those above ten 
must come under the same head, it may without exaggeration be assumed, 
that out of these 33,558 horses, there are scarcely more than 18,000 fit for 
active service in the field. To this it should be added that a Board of 
Officers, appointed by the Minister of War, has reported that 18,000 out of 
the whole number of horses which are attached to the militaiy service, 
and amount to nearly 60,000, are annually lost to the service in conse¬ 
quence of the bad state of the stabling. In order to remedy thi.i grievous 
evil, it is proposed to floor the stwlls with mineral pitch or asphaltum. 
The first experiment has already been made ifi Lyons. 

THE ARMY. < 

The effective strength of the Army for 1838-9 is fixed at 377,643; 
namely, 278,066 infantry and 51,276 cavalry for the Home and Colonial 
Services; 1522 for Ancona; and 38,000 infantry and 8779 cavalry for 
Africa. 


THE NAVY. 

The dockyards contain at this moment twenty-seven ships of the line, 
and thirty-seven frigates in course of building ; and there are twenty-four 
ships of the line and thirty-six frigates at sea. The cost of a steam-vessel 
of 150 horse-power, when fully equipped and armed, is about 500,000 
francs, or 20,000/.; and the monthly outlay she occasions /3 from 12,000 
to 15,000 francs, 480/. to 600/ • The newest ship of the line, the Hercule, 
is not two years old; the oldest, the Ocean, is forty-seven years old ; the 
Majestueux is thirty-five; the Commerce thirty-one; the%larehgo and 
Nestor are twenty-seven; the Trident and Diadem twenty-seven ; the 
Ville de Marseille and Montebello twenty-five; yie Scipionis twenty-four ; 
the Jena twenty-three; Ihe Alger twenty-two; the Neptune and Sant 
Petri are nineteen; the Souverain is eighteen; the Agesilas fourteen ; the 
Couronne thirteen ; the Sufftein eight; and the Jupiter and Genereux are 
six. Twenty of the frigates have not yet been twenty, and eleven have 
been more thjtn twenty years in the service. Between the years 1810 and 
1838 twenty Ships of the line have been launched ; and between the years 
1820 and 1837 forty have disappeared from the Navy List. 

SCHOOL FOR NAVAL APPRENTICES. 

Two brothers, of the name of Laporte, have set an establishment on 
fioot at Bordeaux, for the purpose of providing an asylum for destitute 
boys, well as opening a nursery for good seamen. An old church has 
■ ^^ ie . m » but* as it was too confined to receive the first 
e.Hfpy-wne.boys admitted on the books, a between-deck was constructed 
my above the ground floor, on the model of the deck of a small f'ri- 
: in this part, the discipline and arrangements of the naval service 
*i e “grnly observed. An observatory lias also been erected on the church 
steeple, and fitted up exclusively for nautical astronomy. Masts, wit ha 
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’ complete set of rigging, bRve been set up between the floor and the deck, 
Tn order to make the boys adepts in this part of navigation. A false deck, 
made of moveatfie planks has also been laid down for the purpose of accus¬ 
toming them to balance their bodies and steady their footing in rough 
weathefl ihey are also taught the use of the pistol and cal-bine.- About 
200 boys have already left the school, after Atfaining the age of sixteen, 
and are now employed ip the merchants’ service. 1 

* * SPAIN. 

DON CARLOS’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 4* 

“ The King has determined to remov® his head-quarters to Estella, in 
order to watch Espartero, and place himself within nearer reach of the 
line of the Ebro. If the Exaltaijos should get tjie upper hand in Madrid, 
our opponents will be called nearer home, and we shall have breathing 
time afforded us to obtain a firmer footing in the south of Navarre, where 
no fewer than sixteen larger or smaller towns are in the enemy’s possession. 

It of np miner importance to us also to enjoy a free run of its pastures, 
which abound in provender,' and be ep|ibled to organize something like a 
decent corps of cavalry. I pever witnessed a more interesting sight than 
Don Carlos’s advance with his head-quarters. He looks exceedingly 
well when mounted, despite the plainness of his dress, which is that of a 
private gentleman, and his round hat. A Garde-de-Corps rode about one 
hundred and fifty paces before him with a drawn sword, and was followed, 
at each fifty paces, by a file of horse soldiers. lie rode a cream-coloured 
stallion, and was attended by four Adjutant-Generals, but was obliged to 
leave his bosom frie’nd, Chevarria, who otherwise never quits his side, ill 
behind him at Llodio. Immediately in rear of Don Carlos were the 
Ministers and*their suites on horseback, accompanied by a squadron of 
the Garde-de-Corps. 1 took my post with the former, riding by the side 
of Lieut.-Colonel Barries, to whose special care I bad been consigned. As 
we were obliged to pass about a mile and a half in front of Bilbao, several 
battalions had been posted in advance to cover our progress. They took 
up positions along the surrounding heights, and saluted us as we passed 
by. The people of all the villages, too, had decorated their bouses, and 
greeted us vmh hearty hurrahs and linging of church-bells. We halted 
and made our repast at Adassano; Prince Lichnovvski, Colonels Count 
Kayserhng and Kahdem and two other foreign officers, doing me the 
honour of taking a frugal lunch with me. Aftei three hours’ rest, for Don 
Cailos is fond of his siesta, we were again on the march. A more pictur¬ 
esque scene can scarcely be imagined than the royal cavalcade winding its 
way across these romantic heights, with its varied costumes, civil, military, 
and rustic, its regular order of march, and its gaily decked mules.”— 
From a private letter. • 

NORWAY. 

“ Before we quitted Christiania we paid a visit to Colonel Von B—■—, 
the Viceroy’s Adjutant, and spent several agreeable^hours af Ills country 
seat. He is an “ artilleryman” every in£h of him, and we had much con¬ 
versation with him on the subject of a number of experiments he had 
instituted for the purpose of ascertaining thtf fittest application as well as 
the effect of cartridges. He maintains that cartridges of six ounces and 
•upwards are never so effective, when the distance is four hundred paces or 
more, as when the balls are made to riqpcher. In order to convince us of 
this, he ordered a mark to be set up on the acclivity of a mountain : ba^s 
were then discharged across a valley, and, after several trials, it was found 
that much fewer balls struck the mark than when the balls ricocheed across 
the level and solid ground. Our friend was o.* opinion that the Ving 1 , 
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allows the Norwegian fortresses tq fall to decay, intentionally, rather than 
from want of means. The' only portion of Aggerhaus, the citadel tf 
Christiania? which is to be preserved, is the old towei and high walls 
standing next to it. All the defences below and in front of it have been 
razed. . The hoble and costly works of Fredrekshalle are in a ruinous state, 
and not a farthing is expended in repairing them. At the present time of 
day, both this stronghold and KongsVinger, which were constructed to 
defend Norway on the side pf Sweden, are considered useless. The King, 
in common with his Swedish subjects, is anxiods to get rid of everything 
that may tend to remind the Norwegians of the fierce hostility vyhich once 
severed the two countries. The latter, though still inimical to any complete 
amalgamation between them, h^ve, however, consented to the demolition 
of Kongsvinger. Fredrekstael and Fredreksviiren are to be kept up as 

defences on the sea-coast .”—Extract from a private letter. 

• • 

AFRICA. 

• 

The mountaineers of the Atlas have been much wori*e treated by nature 
than the people dwelling along the western, or north-western)coasts of 
Africa, and their forms and features have far more of the genuine African 
cast about them: they have a rounder face, a flatter nose, and more 
enlarged curl of the lip ; they are less civilized, but are handsomer, and 
possess more muscle and vigour. Indeed, I ha'ie seldom seen a more 
martial race of men than the detachment, about 1000 in number, who 
accompanied the new governor of Tangiers upon his entrance into the 
town. The horsemen were the first to defile before us : this they did in 
double files, but with so little appearance of order that it was not practi¬ 
cable to discriminate between officers and privates. Their uniform, if indeed 
the wild but graceful costume of these children of the desert be entitled to 
such a designation, was invariably the same as to make, bftt diversified as 
lo colour. It mostly consists of a long white woollen cloak, which falls 
down from the shoulders in tasteful folds, while part of it formed a cover¬ 
ing for the head, far more simple and becoming to the features than the 
burnous worn m the neighbourhood of Algiers. The dark brow, piercing 
eye, and jet black beard, arc admirably relieved by the drapery over the 
head, whose contour varies vith eveiy passing breeze. Spme of these 
horsemen had exchanged this hood and cloak for a detestable black and 
grey striped covering, dirty and heavy in appearance, which was as repul¬ 
sive as the other was attractive to the eye. The : r arms consisted of the 
long firelock, common to all the tribes along the northern coasts of Africa, 
and a short, straight yatagan, destitute of snl ornament, concealed under 
their mantle. They are mounted, like most Arabs, in high, narrow saddles, 
which hem them in so completely that it seems impossible for a man to be 
thrown out of them; and they make use of the usual Arabian stirrup. I 
should here remark, that those about Tangiers so far differ from this, that, 
instekd of having a sharp edge at their extremity, they are armed with a 
tremendous pointed goad about six inches long. Their horses are not 
peculiarly fine of breed,’ but are nimble, muscular animals, and skilfully 
kept in hkricl. The Toot have the same dress and arms as the horsemen. 
Setting the firelock aside, they tire exactly t he same race as the Berbers, 
who aided the Arabians in.deciding the fate of the empire of the Goths, 
and more than once propped"the declining dominion of the Arabians in 
Spaifi.— R. Saint Hilaire. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


* 

The. Busaco Controversy—Sir John Cameron on Colonel Lightfoofs 
, ■ ' Letter. 

Mr. Editor,—N otwithstanding your recommendation “ that the con- 
ttoversy Be suffered to rest,” I feel myself called on to t^ffer some remarks 
on the letter of Colonel Lightfoot, which appears in your .Journal of this 
month. • 

As your readers are fully aware of wh£t has been advanced by me with 
respect to the battle of Busaco, aryl as they know, loo, that Ibis statement 
is reconcilable with the narrative of Colonel Lightfoot, appearing in your 
Number for May, I shall endeavour to be as succinct as possible, and to 
confine myself to those points in this officer’s letter which dte now for the 
first time,brought forward, or which differ from his former statement. 

Colonel Lightfipt accuses me of “ having affected to play upon one or 
two of his expressions.” I njiquest ion ably reiterated some of them, though 
not to amuse myself at his expense, and I regret that he should have so 
misconstrued my intention. 

In availing myself of the testimony which his let ter afforded, I quoted 
his exact expressions, to prevent, as I conceived, all cavil as to their 
import and signification, giving an extract in full, and without the slightest 
alteration or omission of that part of his letter, depending on his personal 
observation, which hore on the matter under discussion. If I now persist 
in this course, the Colonel may ^>o assured that it is not attributable to 
discourtesy, or«to a predisposition for any “ kind of bickering.” 

In the first paragraph of Colonel Lighlfoot’s last letter, he observes:— 
“ I have never, on any occasion, spoken of the battle of Busaco without 
mentioning, expressly, the very opportune arrival of the fifth division ; and 
I did so Qrom considering the arrival of that division in the position during 
the engagement as a masterpiece of military arrangement on the part of 
the Cqjnma^der-in-Chief, and of talent on the part of the General who 
executed it: as an arrangement, both in its plan and execution, precisely 
similar to the famous junction of Lord Hill with the Duke at Avila, on 
the retreat from Burgos 

If I confess the truth,.! must admit that I never licanl of this ‘'famous 
junction at Avila," nor can i see the dint of the Colonel’s argument. I 
have always understood that Lord IIill united with the Duke at Alba on 
the Tonnes, and not at Avila on the Adaja; but how this strategic move¬ 
ment can be accounted precisely similar, “ both in plan and executionf to 
the arrival of the 5th division on the ridge, where the 9th»Biitish Regi¬ 
ment charged during the action of Busaco, is beyond my comprehension. 
Each movement may be “ a masterpiece of military airangementf but no 
light appears to be tluown upon the battle of Busaco by the comparison. 

The crossing of the Tormes by Lord Hill at Alba, the Duka of Wel¬ 
lington being in the position of San Cla'istoval, anfl the passage of the 
Mondego by his Lordship, and his uniting with the Duke on the Sierra 
Busaco, may be accounted in some degree similar. The master-mind is 
equally apparent in each strategic movement, but in vain lias it been 
at tempted to discover a similarity between the junction of Lord Hill on the 
retreat from Burgos, and the coming up of the 5th division at Busaco. 

Colonel Lightfoot deals somewhat unceremoniously with his late ac¬ 
count, but the errors with which he charges his memory do not, on any 
essential point, directly invalidate the testimony afforded by it. It remains 
uncontradicted, that “ an attack in line , supported by columns the line . 
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consisting of" at least two, if not more, regiments of tirailleurs preceding 
the columns , acting also, be, it remembered , in as close order as the Ascent 
and nature of the ground would admit,” had “ gained possession of the 
ridge.” * 

It appears, indeed, that this attack, instead of being opposed whilst 
44 pushing thl> light troojjs before them, as it drew near the toj) of'the hill” 
by 44 the remainder of four 1 companies (of the 45 th) kneeling and concealing 
themselves among the bushes,” had to encounter the fire of the whole of 
that regiment and the 8th Portuguese ; Colonel Lightfoot narrating in his 
letter from Pombal,—“ Being joined by ColoneTMeade with the remainder 
of the regiment, the whole now poured their fire with great effect into the 
midst of the colunfh, which fire was continued for about ten minutes, the 
8th Portuguese regiment (I suppose the same battalion that had previ¬ 
ously come to the support of llift left) also doing the same after our ex¬ 
ample/’ 

The Colonel, in his letter published by'Major Mackie, says, "Meanwhile 
the column appeared to be too much occupied in pushing the i; ght troops 
before them in front to take much notice of us. Presently I saw ihe light 
troops driven over the lidge, and the next moment that ridge wa,s crowned 
by the tirailleurs firing vigorously from it; when suddenly, without any 
reason apparent to me, the tirailleurs abandoned the ridge, poured down 
on the column ; the column went to the right-about, and both urged their 
course precipitately down the hill.” 

From the Pombal letter, it would appear that “ at length General Leith, 
having come up from the right, charged the enemy in front, and the column 
went to the right-about. Down it descended sullenly and slow, pursued by 
us with shmts ; but, having followed them to nearly the bottom of the 
Sierra, we again withdrew our troops and resumed our original position.’’ 

The only material difference in the two statements of Colonel Lightfoot 
is, that the column which had gone to tlie right-about now sppears to have 
been “ pursued with shouts" by the force with which the Colonel was act¬ 
ing, and “ followed nearly to the bottom of the hill.” Also, that it 
descended, notwithstanding the shouts, “ sullenly and slow,*’ instead of 
" precipitately ,” or “ with extraordinary rapidity .” It may, however, be 
noticed, that Ihc “ reason” lbf the descent of the French column, “ not 
apparent” to the Colonel by Ins late account, is, by his letter f)om Pombal, 
ascribed to the coming up of General Leith, and to his having " charged 
the enemy in front.” It may incidentally be observed, that Colonel Light- 
foot may be assured that the fifth division saw no miracle in the dislodging 
the enemy from the ridge, however miraculous it may have seemed, from 
the want of “ a reason apparent ,” to the Colonel, with his four companies 
44 kneeling and concealing themselves among the bushes." Indeed, this 
allusion to a miraculous performance by the Colonel can only be imputed 
to the confused recollection which he appears to have of the manner in 
which the French were driven from the ridge. 

Hpw the 45th and 8th Portuguese could have followed Ihe French 
troops, forced from the ridge by the 9th British Regiment, I know not. I 
can affirm that the 9th .Regiment, supported by the 38th, and Royals in 
reserve, followed up their charge with shot (not with shouts), and continued 
to advance in line, pouring in a destructive fire till the enemy disappeared 
in the ravine, leaving a number of killed and wounded on the field. 1 assert, 
moreover, that during this k^vjmee— I may say, throughout the day- I 
never saw the 45th Regiment, nor the 8th Portuguese, except portions of 
this latter regiment in confusion and disorder. 

A portion of the French force (Colonel Lightfoot speaks of it as ap 
attack in line, supported by columns), possibly lower down than that with 
which the fifth division came in contact, may in its retreat have diverged, 
to its left, and have encountered the 45th Regiment: on some such $up- 
■position only can I recopcjle the Pombal account. I desire not, however, 
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to impeach* or contradict his statement. As to the main fact we are 
agreed. • • 

Tt sfrfhds on th# uncontradicted evidence of Colonel Lightfoot, and can 
with a bad grace be impeached by those who brought forward this testi¬ 
mony, th?ft “ an attack in line supported by cnlupms,” the line consisting 
of “ at least two,if not more, regiments of tirailleurs preceding the column, 
acting, also, be it remembered, in as close order as the ascent and nature of 
the ground would admit,'' had “ gained possession of the ridge: that at 
length General Leith, having come up from the right, charged the enemy 
in front, antf the column went to the right-about 

The ’opinion entertained, as to the consequence which would have 
resulted had not the “ very opportune arrival'' of General Leith taken 
effect, by Colonel Lightfoot and by those who originated the “ Busaco 
Controversy" on the one side, and # by myself on the other, are, I admit, 
widely different. I have asserted, dr rather I have expressed, an hypothe¬ 
tical opinio^ that, “ had not assistance, and British assistance, too, come 
up to his aid, I am inclined to believe that Sir Thomas Picton would 
have out a very different figure in the despatch to what he did and this, 
be if remarked, is, so far as I know, Jhe brunt of my offending, the 
oiigin of that soreneSs and vexation which has been evinced. 

In no letter of mine to Colonel Napier, or elsewhere emanating from me, 
is there to be found, even by implication, any imputation on the 3rd Divi¬ 
sion. With respect to the second paragraph of Colonel Lightfoot's last 
letter, lie may see, by releience to Colonel Napier’s third volume (page 
330), to what regiments is ascribed the credit of dislodging the “ enemy's 
column, which had established itself on the summit of the Sierra, and, 
wheeling to the right, Was about to sweep the whole position.'* On the 
other hand, Colonel Lightfoot, although he admits the arrival of the 5th 
Division was a very oppoitune event, is of opinion that, “ had that Division 
not come up, and had the enemy established the column (‘ it might, 
perhaps, be more correct to say that it was an attack in line, supported 
by columns' * There must have been two, if not more, regiments of 
tirailleurs preceding the column’) on the top of the hill, lie would have 
had the 45th Regiment (averaging, as we subsequently learn from the 
Colonel, from fifteen to eighteen men a company) and the 8th Portuguese 
on his rig lit flanft (ceitainly not averaging fiom eighteen to fifteen fighting 
men each company), in readiness to charge, if necessary ; and th o former, 
at least, would have requited but the word to have done it, as their com¬ 
rades of the 88th Regiment jjad done before.’’ 

It does not appear what the lafter regiment might have lcquired as an 
inducement to charge—but the Colonel proceeds: “ Besides which, Picton 
might have made a disposition with the 74th Regiment on their left flank 
also, leaving for the moment the pass of St. Antonio to the care-of Colonel 
Williams or of General Mackinnon, with Ihe light troops, the 2tst Portu¬ 
guese, and Arendschildt’s twelve pieces of artillery. If he did not do this* 
it was simply because the arrival of the fifth division rendered it unne¬ 
cessary.” 

Colonel Lightfoot does not enter into any detail of the r^anner in*winch 
this concentration of the Third Division could have been effected; nor 
does he allude to the position of the 74<h Regiment at this particular 
ciisis; neither docs he tell us how “the line of two, if not more, regiments 
supported by columns,” which had “driven the light troops over the 
ridgd” which they had “crowned,” was to be amused w’hilst this concen¬ 
tration wfcs effecting; nor does he show the impracticability, on the part 
of the French, of employing this time to fofee their attack in line sup¬ 
ported By columns which had “ gained possession of the ridge,” and of 
supporting it by the artillery which was on the Coimbra road, “ready to 
launch forth, the moment their infantry should be established on the, 
heights.” 
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* It attaches not to us to solve these difficulties, neither shall'we attempt 
to reconctfe the various discibpancies in the several accounts. • 

Colonel Light toot charges me with considering the right and riglft centre 
“ the same»thingalso, that turning and piercing an enemy’s position 
are “the same thing.” jam guilty of no such egregious folly. € observed 
and maintain, that my argument is not affected by such distinctions. 

If ^hcton’s Division was either turned or pressed on the right, centre, or 
left, or if, on any point of*his line, the asrival of*the Fifth Division relieved 
him from a serious difficulty, my original remftrk is justified. 

Be this as it s^y, I am content to leave the “ Busaco Controversy” as it 
stands. Your readers may, or may not, believe with me, that Sir Thomas 
Picfon would have cut a very different figure in the despatch to what he 
did, had not assistance, and Ifhtish assistance too, come up. Whether 
this assertion has been corroborated or invalidated by the correspondence 
which has appeared in your Journal* is a question of which the partici¬ 
pators in tlyj controversy are, perhaps, little calculated to judge. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, # 

Your very obedient servant, • 

# J. Cameron, Colonel 9flh Regt. 

. * Lieut.-General, 


Colonel Napier on an Observation of "Colonel Ligktfoot. 

Mr. Editor, —I have hitherto abstained from mixing in the Busaco 
controversy, thinking the matter could be more fitly discussed by others. 
Nor do I now mean to meddle further in this dispute than to enter my 
protest against what appears to me to be an assumption of the whole ques¬ 
tion by Colonel Lightloot. 

That officer says— * * 

“ If I mistake not, this controversy arose out of an Assertion in Colonel 
Napier’s History, founded on the authority of Sir John Cameron and 
Colonel Waller, that the enemy’s column had established itself on the sum¬ 
mit of the Sierra, and wheeling to the right was about to sweep the whole 
position. Such, I believe, was the original ground of controversy, but 
which now being given up, I canno* see why the discussion should be con¬ 
tinued.” 4 • 

The words in this passage marked by me with Italics must mean, 
either that those who denied the correctness of my statement have given 
up their ground of controversy, or that I and Sir John Cameron, Colonel 
Waller being dead, have given up our ggoun3. If the former be the true 
reading I have no remark to offer ; but if the latter be the true reading, I 
must say that, in Sir John Cameron's very lucid and able letters, I have 
not been .able to trace any avowal or admission to justify Colonel Light- 
foot’s observation. And for myself, it may be from my want of acuteness, 
but I declare, that neither in Colonel Ligntfoot’s nor in Major Mackie’s 
letters, nor in those of any other writer upon this subject, have I found 
cause to abandon ray historical statement, or even to modify it save m one 
particular—namely, that it appears to have been the right centre, and not 
the extreme right, of the 3rd Division, through which the enemy broke and 
gained the crest of the. ridge. 

Colonel Lightfoot is jilfo mistaken when he supposes that Sir John 
Cameron and Colonel Waller were the authorities for my statement. 
Colonel Waller was one of them. Colonel Taylor was another, and to those 
I could add several others, for I did not adopt my version lightly; bnt Sir 
John Cameron’s testimony was brought out, after my volume was pub¬ 
lished, by the attacks made on the accuracy of my statement. I did not 
apply to him in the first instance; I had already sufficient information, and 
J nave always avoided, if possible, applying to men for a description of 
their own exploits. The modest man does not do himself justice—the 
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vain man overrates his own merits. Sir John belongs to the former class 
foi»all my other authorities speak of his condilct more warmly than he has 
done himself. a 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

,W. Napier, Colonel. 


. Captain Jebb. 

Mr. Editor,—I beg to caH your*attention to a misprint in the insertion 
in your Journal of my letter of the 12th July, the word contest being sub¬ 
stituted ,1'or context.” This error is, however, so obviotis, that I should 
not think it necessary to notice it, did I njt perceive that Colonel Bro- 
therton has made an inadvertent mistake oil my part m a former letter to 
you a subject of Criticism. 

Colonel Brotherton commences his letter of the 25th June, published in 
your last Number, by saying he would gladly have refrained from any 
further discifssion relative to the 3rd Dragoons if I had not? “ thought 
properJ;o prolong it.” * I leave it, Sir, to your readers to decide whether 
that prolongation bn my part was, or was not, called for, and whether this 
last letter of Colonel JJrotherton’s does not'tend rather to re-commence the 
discussion than to close it. • 

Agreeing, however, with Colonel Brotherton, that your readers must he 
heartily tired of this controversy, which, as he says, has already occupied 
too much of your time and space, T confidently leave his queries and ob¬ 
servations to the replies that will suggest themselves to such of your 
readers as have perused the whole of this correspondence. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

Lyme, August 17th, 1B38. D. G. Jebb. 

• 

The Aifthor of “ The Hussar ” to Colonel Napier. 

Mr. Editor,—I am sorry that Colonel Napier should have taken 
umbrage at a plain statement made by Serjeant Landshcit, and spoken of 
that respectable individual’s narrative as mere gossip. He must pardon 
me if I, at frast, continue to believe the senjeant in preference to the 
historian. My reasons for doing so are these :— 

In Colonel Namier's work it is said, “ The troops being thus posted, on 
the night of the 20th, about twelve o’clock Sir Arthur was aroused by a 
German officer of Dragoons, who galloped into the camp, and, with some 
consternation, reported that JTunot, at the head of twenty thousand men, 
wacoming on to the attack. *, 

The only cavalry force in the field at the time was a portion of the 20th 
Light Dragoons, and the only German attached to that corps was, I 
believe, Serjeant Landsheit. Whence, then, does Colonel Napier get his 
officer and his Baron ? Besides, if the report were really made by*a Baron 
and an officer, it is clear, from Colonel Napier’s showing, that German'* 
Barons and officers of Dragoons must have been numerous in this army ; 
for, if there had been two only, or even three, the historian having sug¬ 
gested the name of one, and received an answer in the negatiye, the obvious 
alternative is, that another would have been entitled to the honour. Who 
were these Barons and officers, or rather, were ther,e any German officers 
of Dragoons at the battle of Vimiera at all ? . » 

The Duke of Wellington may have forgotten his man, notwithstanding 
Colonel Napiers conviction to the contrary; and, if there were no German 
officers of Dragoons in the field, it is clear that he did forget him. 

I confess that I see no reason for doubtidg the word of a good and 
honourable old soldier, whose feelings are probably as delicate as those of 
either Colonel Napier or myself. Your obedient servant, 


G, R. Gleig. 
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Action of El Hamel. , 

Mr. Ed f tor, —In the account of the action of El Hamet, n^yv in course 
of publication in the United Service Journal, no notice is taken of one or 
two facts which materially tend to justify Colonel Macleod in having taken 
up that position, in the manner therein described and objected to. 

About nine o'clock in\he evening 1 , jfrevious to the action, and* not more 
than half an hour after the arrival of some ammunition eseortSd. by Cap¬ 
tain M'Alisterfof the 35th Regiment, General Stewart visited4he post,and 
seemed perfectly to approve the manner in which it had been occupied by 
Colonel Macleod. Being orderly to the Colonel, I was present when Cap¬ 
tain M'Alister, “ a very young officer,” reported to the General that he 
had been intercepted on his march by some cavalry, which the General, 
however, seemed to doubt, for, on questioning that officer as to the number 
he had me* with, and being told 200, he replied, “ my young friend, your 
eyes are multipliers as well as magnifiers ; you have seen two hoi semen 
and taken them for 200; what say you to beating vp their quarters?” 
The reply was rendered inaudible by the laughter of the by-st anders ; all 
I heard was—“ I have no objection if you will lend me your horse.” 

Now these facts, in my humble judgment, remove all responsibility from 
Colonel Macleod as to the position he had takfcn up at El Hamet, the Ge¬ 
neral-in-Chief having examined and approved of it, even after he had learnt 
that a strong body of cavalry had interposed between the two posts. 

On the evening in question, or rather the following morning at two 
o'clock, Colonel Macleod, who had been seriously indisposed for several 
previous days, worn out by illness and fatigue, retired to a hut to take a 
ittle sleep, leaving directions with me to call him if anything extraordinary 
rappened. The first report sent from the outpost was.a verbal one to this 
effect,—that a boatful of men had arrived at the wharf in front of the 
piquet, but, as no particular stress was laid upon the occurrence, when I 
stated it to the Colonel he said—“ Fishermen, I suppose; very well.” 
The second report was in writing, and did not arrive until tiro hours after 
the first. Some time elapsed before I could procure a light, and, when this 
was accomplished, the lepoit, which seemed to have b,<*en written with a 
skewer, was found to he so blotted and defaced, that neither the Colonel 
nor myself could decipher it. A hasty answer was, therefore, given to it, 
and Colonel Macleod prepared to visit thq outpost in person. Daylight 
had already appeared, so that no very considerable time could have elapsed 
between the receipt of the report and tbe Colonel’s appearance at the out¬ 
post. What afterwards occurred I know not, further than that I heard 
Colonel Macleod say to Captain M'Alister—“ You surely do not mean to 
tell me you can defend the village with a single company; quit the houses 
„ instantly, Sir, and retire with the guns into the plain.” The Colonel, then 
desiring me to remain with Captain M.’s party, gallopped off to Captain 
Tarleton’s post near the lake, and I never saw him more. 

Hqmble as my fetation is, I hope, in justice to the memory of my old and 
respected Chitif, that you will give these facts publicity : if he committed 
errors, his gallant death nfore than atoned , or them. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that he acted.under orders, and that the sudden appearance of a 
large army in his front‘was a contingency that neither his superiors or 
himself seemed to think was within the range of possibility. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 

, Your humble servant, * 

J. M'Lean, 

late Serjeant, 78th Highlanders. 

New Church Road, Camberwell, 

Augusf 6, 1838. 
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Queries an the Bayonet. 

Mr. Editor,—C olonel Mitchell has at Hist brought the bayonet question 
to'an isffue, by declaring that the favourite’arm^of modern tactics has never 
yet*drav^n blood. # A more dangerous opinion was never broached. If 
young officers are taught to believe that their sole power consists in long 
shots, they^when intrusted with command, will fire, as at Hernrtii, against 
stone walls; and, if men once fire at opponents under cover, every expe¬ 
rienced officer will pronounce them* lost. I beg, therefore, to propound 
the following questions to*Colonel Mitchell, which, if by silence he aon- 
fesses himself unable to exf^ain of qualify, must effectually disprove his 
assertion, 4nd show that his hatred of the “ triangular tongue” is carried 
to an undue extent. There yet live many who can stat«*whether or no 
my remarks are founded in truth. 

Was, or was not, Fort Fleur d’Epee carried, and the garrison put to the 
sword, with unflinted, arms, and were not most of Sir Charles Grey’s attacks, 
all of which proved successful, imule in the same manner ? Men were 
killed on both sides, but the slaughter of the French was hardly caused by 
magic. * 

Was not Fort Niagara, in 1815, stormed in the same manner by four 
compaflies outlie lfi2nd, and two of the 41st, by whoso bayonets sixty-five 
Americans died, and Jhree hundred were taken ? Fifteen assailants fell. 

Was, or was not, the breach»of Ciudad Rodrigo surmounted, without 
loading, by the storming party under Napier ? 

Is the statement of the*Prmce de Ligne, that Marshal Suvaroff did 
succeed in breaking and overtaking his enemies, without firing , to be held 
untrue ? Did Suvaroff load in the assault of Praga ? 

At the battle of Soazoang, in 1825, betwixt Sir Archibald Campbell and 
the Burmese, is it possible that Major Snodgrass could be deceived in his 
belief that the rain prevented a single musket from going off, and that the 
men were compelled to hold their own. with the bayonet ? 

If, at llasel Khywia, 217 English grenadiers were cut down in the ranks 
by 500 Arabs, who ultimately suffered repulse, with loss of 200 of their 
number, is it unfair to conclude that their retreat was caused, and their 
loss in part inflicted, with the bayonet ? 

Is the statement in your Journal, that both at Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video the British and Spaniards got mixed up together, and that many of 
the latter were pri ced, to be held a fable ? 

Was Sir John Lambert mistaken when he stated that in the night 
attack before New Orleans the British and Americans came so close as to 
touch each other with their Jiands? Were, or were not, sword thrusts 
then given by several officers*, and was there anything to hinder a momen¬ 
tary conflict with the bayonet ? « 

Is the assertion of Mr. Guthrie, the great improver of military surgery, 
that he occasionly saw bayonet-wounds, to be treated lightly ? 

Was not Napoleon Buonaparte thrust through the thigh by an English 
Grenadier at Toulon ? Was not Marshal Ney pierced through Ins foot on v 
the Rhine? And was not Sir John Moore foiled at Bastia, from the slight¬ 
ness of his sword, in personal combat with a French bayoneteer ? I mention 
these men, because every fact relating to them is known so widely. 

Is the evidence of the surgeons, as to infliction of bayonet-thrusfs at 
Merthyr and Canterbury, unworthy of notice ?’ Can any doubt the decla¬ 
ration of Captain Henningsen, that, when intrusted by Zumalacaregui 
with the task of burying the slain at Ormastegui, he counted one hundred 
and twenty Christinas transfixed by the bayonets of the Navarrese guides ? 
The weight of their knapsacks, it is true^ retarded their retreat from the 
lightly-appointecl Carlists, but that does not disprove the fact that they 
were killed with the bayonet; whilst, if fired on, three-fourths their number 
would probably have gained time to run away. 
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During- the siege of Oporto, General (Angliee Lieutenant) Shaw says, 
that armed with fusil and bayonet he personally engaged a royalist bayo- 
^leteer, and that, from experience, he is convinced that men taught the 
bayonet exercise would dash forward so fearlessly, as to prove a match Tor 
twice their number of ordinary foot. Are we to reject his military, because 
we disapprove his political, opinions ? Or can we suppose him incapable 
of distinguishing a bayopet-thrust from a bullet ? He distinctly attributes 
the frequent failures of Sir De Lacy Evans to his fondness for firing, and 
assents that one of his regiments flinched from.meeting a Carlist rush ? 

I was myself once of the same opinion with Colonel Mitchell ,gs to the 
bayonet. Prior to learning its use, I should no more have thought of 
wielding it for r defensive arm, than of fighting a duel with 4 spits. Why 
is it that Englishmen, if called out, always fight with pistols? Simply 
because they are not taught to Jence. No one will deny the superiority of 
the small sword over the pistol; and no one that of the bayonet over 
random shots. I have seen proof that, properly wielded, the bayonet will 
always beat down a rapier, and that in a firm hand, it may become more 
than a match for the lance. To the cut and thrust I adnryt inferiority, 
and against falchion and target it is, of course, utteijy powerless. 

Permit me to cite on this point the opinion of a rnaitre des armcs, who 
said, “ When a bayonet exercise was first mentioned 1 laugheu at the idea 
of fencing with such a clumsy {ool; but, when I caine to try, my anta¬ 
gonist touched me wherever he pleased, whilst I could never succeed in 
touching him. Properly handled, I now consider the bayonet preferable 
to the pike ; but if six or eight inches shorter, the poise would be much 
improved, and it should be so fixed as not to fly oft’.” 

Were thtf bayonet really a French invention I should say little in its 
defence; but it, in truth, was first borrowed from the Welsh and Bretons, 
who, in their mountains and marshes, generally fought with sabres similar 
to those of French sapeurs and stropg round leathern targets ; but, when 
descending into open ground, fixed their swords at the end of leaping 
poles to keep off cavalry. At Bosworth they beat off in this manner the 
bravest chivalry England could produce. 

If Colonel Mitchell would direct his talents to practicable improve¬ 
ments instead of impracticable changes, he might do the State knightly 
service. No man is more capable of pointing out the defects which expose 
the country to awful peril in the event of a future insurrectionary war. 
Half the profession have forgotten the defeats of EnnisciVthy, New Ross, 
Oulard, Bally Ellis, and many more, against recurrences of which no pre¬ 
caution has ever been prepared. By pointing out the causes whieli led to 
the disasters of Ireland in 1798, and the frequent failures of our last Ame¬ 
rican war, he might not unreasonably hope to arouse public attention, and 
to bring about those minor alterations desired by every patriot. “ Festina 
lente ’—great changes are always dangerous. By procuring adoption of 
the bayonet exercise, by getting part of every battalion trained to pursue, 
not in the present ineffectual manner, from which foes who break their 
fanks may easily escape, he would have gained a point from which further 
improvements might be hoped with certainty. Once get the men trained 
to wield the bayonet as a lance, and I will stake my head against Joseph 
Hunted humanity, that introduction of the sword and target will not long 
be deferred. » 

I have often thought that each battalion should consist of four grena¬ 
dier, and four light companies,—the first armed with fusil, bayonet, and 
cdtlass; the latter composed of the shortest and swiftest men, provided 
with fusil, spring bayonet, and canana belt, and drilled constantly to light 
infantry movements, whilst the grenadiers should carefully practise the 
bayonet and sword. Whenever the enemy shake before a charge, Ihe 
whole of the lightbobs should dash out and pursue as fast as ihey indivi¬ 
dually can with trailed arms, and without halting to reload, till signalled 
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by the bugle to halt. For storming' parties the grenadiers would be, of 
course, employed, and the attack of works always be conducted sword in 
hand. • • 

* I have the honour to remain, Sir, • 

Very obediently yours, 

FaUBLLYN. 


Suggestions on the advantages of accustoming Soldiers to the Duties of 
a Ship, and on the due qualification of Officers. 

Mr. Eeutor, —Having sailed with troops on long voyages, it has sug¬ 
gested to me, as it may have to others under similar circumstances, that 
young men enlisted for the Army, and who have never seen the sea before 
their embarkation, are soon made useful sailors. I have observed that, 
after being at sea for a month, and when nte soldier has got his sea-legs, 
he tries his skill in going aloft, and soon manages to get to the mast-head 
by way of amusement; and, when T first sailed with troops at the age of 
fourteen, it was thought wanting in spirit not to venture as far as the cross- 
trees, and rnost of managed to get as high as the mast-lTea4, and to 
the enfl of the yards; and, at the termination of a voyage to the East 
Indies (with 300 8f the 29th Regiment of Dragoons, and some young re¬ 
cruits for the Company’s service) we wer8 sufficiently well trained as sea¬ 
men to consider ourselves eq&al to engage an enemy’s ship of superior 
force to our own. It has ^sometimes happened, owing to the sickness of 
crews, that the soldiers and passengers have had to work ships towards 
the termination of long voyages, when these individuals were never at sea 
before the commencement of such voyages ; and I have known so many 
instances of landsmen being turned into useful sailors, through necessity,, 
that I am induced to think we may, with much advantage to the Navy 
and Army, train our recruits to the duties of sailors, with benefit to both 
branches of the Service. 

Our sailors hav8 often proved themselves most useful auxiliaries to our 
Army, when service has been going forward, by aiding in the manning of 
batteries; and their knowledge of the mechanical powers of the application 
of them on board a ship have surmounted difficulties on shore, which the 
inexperienced eye of the soldier has been unabje to attempt. 

Bonaparte, finding his navy useless, formed a Marine Brigade to accom¬ 
pany his •armyfwhen it broke up from the sea-coast, to commence the 
Austrian campaign; and with its aid he was enabled to construct the 
bridge across the Danube, and subsequently to protect it, against the Aus¬ 
trian floats, which were sent down the stream to destroy it. I would 
propose that recruiting dejTots J'or the Army may be established at, our 
different out-ports, and that our unemployed men-ol-war may be used as 
substitutes for barracks on shore ; that military schools %iay be opened 
in these ships, for instructing recruits in the practical use of the mechani¬ 
cal powers, reading, writing, and arithmetic, the working of gun»on board 
a ship, and all the deck-duties of a sailor, rowing of boats, swimming, the 
sword and musket exercise ; and every other duty that may render the 
recruit useful for both lines of the Service. It is probable that a young 
man of the age of eighteen or nineteen may, under the superintendence 
of able officers, such as Colonel Pasley, aided by naval officers (all of 
whom are obliged to pass an examination before they can obtain promo¬ 
tion), in the course of one year, be sufficiently, trained to be at any after¬ 
period most useful aids on board a ship, if the emergencies of the State 
should call for a sudden increase of our Navy; and I would propose that 
the recruit for the Army, at the expiration of his year’s service (when 
sailors are wanting), should have the opiion*of serving m whichever line 
his inclmations may induce him to follow ; when it is probable that many, 
getting over their aversion to the sea, many prefer the Navy ; but, whether 
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or no the sea were selected, the soldier would be more available than at 
present for both Services, in the event of a war. 

* By having our depSts at the out-ports, our harbours would be more 
secure th%n at present; for, Where our recruits are trained to the use of 
guns, our ships will at all times be available as guard*ships: and, with 
reference t« the increased use of steamers, the force at one port may be 
speedily conveyed to any, other port, as occasion may require, dad indeed 
to any part of the United Kingdom, more expeditiously, in the event of 
necessity, than by a land-conveyance. , 

If such an arrangement were effected# it occurs to me that a pprtion of 
our naval officers and petty officers may be *most usefully employed in 
superintending <*he instruction of our army recruits; and thjt we shall, 
with a reduced peace establishment, be prepared for war, without incurring 
the expense of a war establishment; and there will not be the same 
necessity of withdrawing so mafiy able seamen from the mercantile service, 
at the same time that employment will^be found for our naval officers and 
petty officers, who are the sinews of a war establishment. 

The East .India Company have recently granted to their military officers 
the retiring pension to different grades with reference to length of service; 
and not, as formerly, according to standing and length of service com¬ 
bined. In the navy all are obliggd to devote the early period of their lives 
to the profession, and to stand the test of a^evere examination before they 
can obtain promotion, and it appears a hardship that men who have de¬ 
voted their lives'to’ the sea-service, after staging the test of an ex¬ 
amination, should depend on interest alone for promotion. It would 
not be expensive if all entering the Naval Service, after passing the 
prescribed examination, were entitled to the rank and pay of a Lieute¬ 
nant at the expiration of ten years’ service afloat, and to the step of Com¬ 
mander after twenty years’ service, and to that of Post Captain after twenty- 
five years’ service; leaving it to the Qrown to promote all, at its pleasure, 
under the present regulations of the Service, without any reference to 
standing. Or, if this scale of promotion should be deemed too rapid, then 
any other period more adapted to the prospects of those entering the Navy 
may be established, which shall offer to the Service a certainty of promo- 
tion^and increase of pay to those who devote their minds to the profession. 
If length of service, added ^qualification, were to entitle men to rank and 
pay in the Navy, it would be proper to admit those only into the Service 
who could stand the test oi an examination, which may bo deemed neces¬ 
sary for the first grade of a Midshipman; and such individuals as may 
pass after being admitted should be kept on the strength of the books, 
attached to some ship, till qualified to pass a# Lieutenant, or till the expi¬ 
ration of ten years, when, if unable to pay the test of examination for*the 
higher grade of Lieutenant, they might be set aside as useless officers, and 
discharged without pay; but such as may be able to pass should be per¬ 
mitted, if not required, to withdraw on the pay of a Lieutenant, subject to 
be called sun at any period when their services may be required by the 
State. To prevent any unnecessary expense being incurred, no more ad¬ 
missions into the Navy should be permitted in times of peace than what 
.the peace establishment may require to complete its number of Midship¬ 
men ;*tftid the patronage of the Navy, as far as the supply of vacancies, 
may remain in trie present hands, in the same way as the patronage of the 
Ordpahce in the nomination of cadets to Woolwich. The only difference 
between the Navy and Ipe.Ordnance would be, that the Crown, as at pre- 
ssjfrt, would still continue to nominate for promotion Midshipmen who 
rttay have served their time, and who may be able to pass the prescribed 
examination, as well to the rank of Lieutenant as to any of tire higher 
grades, without reference to standing. In periods of war the scale of the 
Service will require more Midshipmen. Some may be easily admitted by 
distributing the seniors amongst the ships in commission, and nominating 
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a proportional number of young men to 1U1 the vacancies; and on a return 
to a peace establishment no new admission should be permitted, till situat 
tiins become vacant by the promotion ofexisti ng Midshipmen to Lieutenants, 
reducing the nunfber to the scale of the peace establishment. The future’ 
peace establishment of the Army, whether for the Cavalry or tfee Infantry, 

I would /Propose, should be all subject to the $ame training on board a 
ship; and if the officers were subject to an examination before they were 
admitted as Ensigns, and before they could obtain the two next steps of 
Ineuten^nt and Captain, it would he a great improvement. 

A Board of intelligent Oflfcers might be nominated, to draw up a course 
of military instructions for the Army, something on the.plan of Moore’s 
Navigation for the Navy, which, when completed, might serve as a study 
for military officers, who would then, like tlje Navy, have a book of refer¬ 
ence to qualify themselves by; and a Boiftd of Officers might be nomi¬ 
nated to grant certificates of qualification, in the same way as the Naval 
Board at present grants its certificates to naval men. In the French ser¬ 
vice schools^are attached to each regiment; and many men of good fami¬ 
lies, who, from negleqfing their studies at the Military Colleges, have been 
disappointed in obtaining commissions, have, after joining regiments as 
privates, bv*application at the regimental schools, r gained their stations 
in society by obtaining commissions. Tlfe lives of our soldiers are as va¬ 
luable to their country as the lives of our sailors; and the former should 
be no more risked, by tluvgnorance of their officers through a neglected 
education, than the livesof the latter. If a particular education is required 
to enable a military officer to perform his duties, which I conclude must, 
be the case, from the expenses of the institutions at Sandhurst* and Wool¬ 
wich being borne by the State, the requisite qualification should be in¬ 
sisted on, before any individual is permitted to gain promotion by purchase, 
or through interest. To enable military officers in future to qualify for pro¬ 
motion to the different grades, all tfiat is required is a course of reading 
adapted for the purpose, which may easily be drawn up by a Board of qua¬ 
lified Officers. The Artillery Officer has for his guide a useful little book, 
called the “ Pocket Gunner,” reminding him of the course of studies he has 
passed through; and the Infantry and Cavalry Officers might have an 
equally portable work for their guidance, to jemind them of their duties, 
and lead their minds to consider what may be required from them when 
they have’to lean troops into service, and to provide for their wants. At 
present the young officer seldom looks much beyond the duties of his 
parade, and he passes away the best years of his life, without ever giving a 
thought to what may be restored from him as a commander of thousands ; 
how they are to be provisioned, pr how he is to surmount the many diffi¬ 
culties which are daily thrown in the way of an army which has to march 
with its artillery and stores through an enemy's country.* The mind, un¬ 
prepared for such difficulties, sinks under the load of its responsibilities, 
instead of rising in proportion to them, like a Wolfe and a Wellington, and 
many of our naval officers, whose difficulties have only roused sudden 
energies adequate to surmount them. In the French Service, to ensure 
the constant attention of officers to their duties, Commanding Officers of_ 
corps are obliged to keep journals of their proceedings, aud to insert in * 
them the particulars of all transactions passing under tfieir notice at the 
places they may be stationed at, the capabilities of the surrounding 
country, its trade, and its resources for military purposes; and copies of 
their journals are sent periodically to the Secretary for the War Depart¬ 
ment, who is never at a loss for information respecting any particular 
location fet which any French corps may have been previously stationed. 
The officers in the Fiench Service, being aware that such duties will, at 
some period, be exacted from them, arc. at all times, giving their attention ■ 
to them, and qualilying themselves for the higher situa tions of their pro- 

* Our correspondent is in error here. Sandhurst costs the country nothing.—L d. 
U.S. Jouim. No. 118, Suit. 1838. • I 
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fcssion. In Prussia, a similar system of preparation for the military pro¬ 
fession is observed, with this difference, that all, without any exception to 
rank or station, are obliged to serve as privates for one year between tiie 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one; and those only are excused seiVing for 
three yearsi who can bring satisfactory testimonials from the clergymen of 
their respective residences, of good conduct and application to their studies 
at the schools at which they may have been educated. Before any indi¬ 
vidual can be promoted to the rank of a commissioned officer, he must 
pass a prescribed examination, and, if for a Staff situation, an examination 
on a more extended scale, including a course'of the higher mathematics ; 
and, finding ttminconvenience attending the loss of their Quartermaster- 
General, after the action of Jena, they have since established a course of 
study, to prepare individuals to discharge the duty, and keep a list of the 
officers that qualify for the situation, and have now many highly talented 
men in their service competent to discharge the duty, who can be called 
on at any moment. We may do well to take a leai out of our neighbours’ 
books during the peace, and prepare ourselves to meet the emergencies of 
war, by insisting upon all our officers qualifying themselves lo. the stations 
which their money and interest may procure for them. . •> 

Your Constant Reader, and a Subscriber. 
Hants, 24th July, 1838. 


Dress and Accoutrements of life Infantry. 

Mr. Editor, —A few suggestions for the improvement of the condition 
and uniform of the Army having met with your favourable notice in a late 
Number of your superior Military Journal, I am induced to transmit such 
farther impressions on similar heads as in the interim have presented 
themselves to me; although with flip same dark and hopeless prospect of 
remedy from our rulers that I so earnestly deprecated in my last. 

Any one untainted by a blind partiality for established forms; who has 
carefully remarked the constrained and encumbered position of the soldier 
when equipped for the line of march, and lelt the weight of his firelock, 
belts, ammunition, pouch, and pack containing a complete kit, must, I 
believe, at once come to the conclusion, that the free respiration, as well 
as the natural working of the chest and shoulders so necessary for the easy 
propulsion of the body, must be considerably obstructed by tire tightness 
of the cross-belts and pack-straps, as well as by the unnecessary burden 
with which the man is laden ; and, as neither the benefit of the Service nor 
the expediency of the times can have been consulted in the use of such 
cumbrous appointments, their immediate abolition should be enforced on 
the score of humanity to the man, and of giving greater efficiency to the 
soldier; and I nold that any one who lightens the soldier’s load even by 
one strap,, or who in any other way adds one iota to his comfort without 
affecting"his utility (or touching the public pocket), deserves well both of 
*his profession and of his country. 

To remedy the objections to which the present, accoutrements are liable, 
I would propose the adoption of something similar to those of the provin¬ 
cial "pblice in Jreland, viz. one shoulder-belt lor the right shoulder, and a 
waist-belt; with this difference, that the shoulder-belt should be for the 
carriage of the ammunition-pouch, ana the waist-belt should pass outside 
the former, and be prov.uhd with a frog hanging a few inches lower than 
the left hip for the bayonet: connecting-straps might be used if necessary, 
but I do not think they would be found requisite. Several advantages 
would result from such a method: the weight of the belts would be some¬ 
what decreased; the bayondt would hang (, ree of the pouch, and, conse¬ 
quently, be easier drawn ; in the double-march the waist-belt would 
preserve the whole in their relative positions close to the body, and not 
subject them, as at. present, to be jerked about to the great inconvenience 
and unsteadiness of the men; and, in point of appearance, the waist-belt 
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fastened by.a small plate in front would' give a soldierlike finish to the 
it'hole stress ; it would also assist the man on a march by keeping his wind. 
If is, ljowever, syiid, that the medical advisers of the Army Oppose the 
waist-belt on the plea of its causing rupture to the men. Should this 
really be their opinion, it would ill become me to presume to^gainsay it. 

I can, however, to some extent, speak of its practical effects, having seen 
it worn in India during a few years, on long and continued marches, and 
I have no reason to believa that rupture was a tittle more prevalent among 
the men.at that period than,it hasfbeen in the sdme corps since its use was 
forbidden: I can also bear witness to the considerable improvement it is 
allowed to impart to the dress and figure of the soldier tiy all tvho have 
seen it worn, as well as to the high estimation in which it was held by the 
men themselves, but more especially by tlylidy soldier or hard} marcher, 
and to (he great reluctance with which it was laid aside by all parties. 
If, however, the disapprobation of.tbe Surgeons has in any way contri¬ 
buted to its disuse, it is naturally asked why officers in undress, and ser¬ 
geants at all times, are permitted to wear such a dangerous appendage? 
Surely the tight leather belt of the former, and thick worsted one of the 
latlerfare as liable to cause disease as a buff one would be to the private. 
One would imagine a precaution taken i« favour of the one would not 
have been overlooked in the ca*e of those of a superior rank, and supposed 
proportionate value to the Service. 

As the pack is only suflfciently large to hold the articles of clothing that 
a soldier is required to have constantly in his possession in time of peace, 
it will be necessary, before vve can arrive at a just estimation of its appro¬ 
priateness, to ascertain “ if a soldier on actual service is compelled to drag 
about with him the same quantity of necessaries that he shows at an in¬ 
spection of his kit in ca'ntonments.” From what I have been able to learn 
on the subject, this question would l*e generally answered in the negative, 
for, although the men may go on service with, and be ordered to carry 
them, it appears pretty certain they would soon manage to disencumber 
Ihemselves of that portion of their load which did not compensate for their 
carnage by their utility ; and the deficiency is not likely to be replaced by 
Ihe commander of the company, either from inadvertence, a regard lor the 
man’s ease, or the inability of procuring the requisite material. If these 
premises are correct, it follows that the pack is too large for the mere 
requisites of the field ; and it may thence be inferred that its capacity was 
originally determined more with a view of providing a soldier with a port¬ 
manteau in time of peace, thjn a compact serviceable article of equipment 
in time of war; and here, *s in many other points of our attire, we find 
utility and convenience sacrificed to the preciseness of parade and home 
campaigns. Our appointments must be made either avowedly for show 
or solely for service ; for, as soon as we endeavour to amalgamate the two, 
we unseat ry in both, and produce some misshapen abortion. If efficiency 
alone was to be consulted, our natural self-affection would soon teach 
what is most likely to conduce to our comfort and protection in the field ; 
and when this is once decided, no alteration on any account should be per¬ 
mitted m either its form, material, or construction. All ornaments .should * 
consist oft rifling additions, for, if once it becomes subject to the capricious 
taste (?) of every Commanding-officer, or evert General of Division, it will 
most assuredly be modelled by their plastic touch so as to completely 
defeat both the purposes of its original construction, and dwindle into some 
such absurdity as the infantry shacko. 

But I am digressing. Nobody, I presume, will venture to deny that 
servieealfility, and not appearance, should Ix^thc primary and paramount 
consideration in the selection of all our accoutrements, however much this 
theory may militate against the ‘practice of some ; and this being granted, 
it is but consistent to proportion the dimensions of the pack to the bulk of 
those articles only that are of positive use on actual service. I confess I 
am too diffident ot my own inexperience of the field, to attempt to draw 

I 2 
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any precise distinction ; there must, however, be many of your able cor¬ 
respondents in every respect competent to the task. This, however,! 
confidently and advisedly as&crt, that, when all superfluities shall ha'Ve 
been ejected, the pack will be reduced to one-half of its present size, “ a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished.” It is true our soldiers 
have never sunk under their burden ; on the contrary, thank herfVen! their 
pluck and strength have enabled thejn to carry it victoriously in almost 
every corner of the globe, and would have done the same had it been 
double the weight. But Is it wise to toad the willing horse? might not 
that great anxiety we exhibit to relieve our cattle, and to economise their 
energies in thetfield, be most creditably extended to the consideration of 
our brave soldiers ? What our interest prescribes for the one, our huma¬ 
nity and esprit de nritier should not neglect for the other. In time of 
peace the kit should be kept up to its present complement; the havresack 
would hold the addition in the barraclwoom ; and on a change of quarters 
or embarkation lor foreign service all those articles that the knapsack was 
not intended to cany should be carefully packed in the store-chest of the 
company, and the carnage should be paid by Government. Surely this 
trifling expense would not be grudged, when we consider the thousands 
who would be benefited by it, a,s well as 1 lie greater efficiency that would 
result to our arms individually and collectively. It might startle some of 
our militaiy legislators to leain that the aggregate weight of an infantry 
soldier’s arms, accoutrements, pack with a fulJ kit, sixty rounds of bail 
ammunition, and the clothes on his person, does not fall short of 50 lbs.! 
and it would be very interesting to ascertain by how much the complete 
armour and weapons worn by the heroes of Cressy and Poictiers exceeded 
this amount, so that, by comparing the adaptation of our aneient and 
modern equipment to their respective purposes of bflence and defense, we 
might be enabled to form some opinipn of what progress the art of war 
lias made since the fourteenth century. I fear the inquiry would not 
redound much to the credit of our existing system. 

I cannot conclude without saying a lew words in favour of brass buttons 
for the uniform of our non-commissioned officers and privates, which I was 
glad to see lately recommended by a correspondent of a cotemporary print, 
They would have these obvious advantages over those in use 1 : the richer 
colour of the metal vvoeM considerably improve the apnearance of the 
coat; they could be constantly polished as long as the (life lasted, without, 
being injured, whereas the tin soon becomes black on the edges and raised 
number, and, if cast in one piece, the shank could not become detached 
from the body, as occurs now. I hope to see This suggestion adopted next 
year. 

I fear I must have transgressed the natural bounds of your editorial 
patience as much as I have the intended limits of this letler. Trusting 
you will make such use of a portion or portions of this letter as you think 
likely to lie of service to the community, 

_ _ Your obedient servant, 

London, June 25. T, 


1 The late Brevet. 

Ma. Editor, —The great benefit which has arisen to the Service from 
yQur steady adherence to Us interests induces me to draw the attention of 
the public, through your means, to the paltry boon conferred on the Army 
by the last Brevet:— 

Lieutenant-Generals to be Generals .... 21—cost nothing. 

Major-Generals to he Lieutenant-Generals . . 37 do. do. 

Colonels to be Major-Generals ...... 21 ‘ 

Lieutenant-Colonels to be Colonels .... 50—cost nothing. 

Majors to be Ljeuteuant-Colouels.31 do do. 

Captains to be Majors ..110 
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The promotion of twenty-one Colonels to be Major-Generals is really 
foo contemptible. 

•The nroportion of Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors promoted^ com pared 
with tne number of Captains made Majors, requires more explanation 
than those ignorant of the secrets of the higher powers can ^jtord—espe¬ 
cially wlf%n the additional rank which might have been conferred upon a 
larger number of Field-Officers would have cost*the country nothing. 

The Secretary-at-War g,nd Chancellor of the Exchequer—the magnates 
who goyern these things—after ifcfew years parsed in the receipt ofiarge 
incomes derived from the Stale—revelling in luxury, and providing for 
their Radical adherents out of the patronage at their disposal—retire upon 
good fat pensions, easily earned and lavishly bestowed: yet these right 
honourable gentlemen hesitate—nay, morg, refuse to confer justice on a 
deserving and honourable profession, l'or«tho paltry consideration of an 
expense which would not amount to the salary of either of them. 

The Colonels, after serving upon an average for a period of about forty 
years, natiyally looked forward to a retiring pittance, which the rank of 
Major-General woulj entitle most of them to ; and let it not*be forgotten, 
that during thei^service they have been subject to the hardships and con¬ 
tingencies* of active warfare and unhealthy climates. These officers 
are now denied tlrti very inadequate provision that their services entitle 
them to. 

The Coronation Brevet is looked upon as an insult to our beloved Queen 
—the Army and Navy, and nation at large. 

The Navy I leave to speak for themselves; they have about as much 
reason to be satisfied as their brothers in arms. Neither professions owe 
anything to our present Ministers, who have now put a finishing stroke to 
their palpable indifference to their claims. 

They may continue to make themselves as unpopular as they think fit: 
but is it not a betrayal of trust to bring obloquy, and contempt, and dis¬ 
credit upon a youthful Queen, whom all her subjects are so anxious to 
honour, respect, and love ? 

Your obedient servant, 

July y. Miles. 

• _ 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, August ‘21st, 1838. 

Mr. Editor, —Tn the eurly part of the month several members of the 
Board of Admiralty camcMown on their annual visit of inspection. They 
formed a Board, consisting of Cord Minto, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, 
and Rear-Admiral Sir William Parker; and were accompanied by Mr. 
Tufiiiel, the Private Secretary; Captain Sir Wm. Symonds, Surveyor of 
the Navy; and Captain Brandrcth, R. E., Inspector of Public Buildings. 
They were employed in Ihe port three days going over the Dockyard, and 
the different store-houses, and ships under repair and building’; muster¬ 
ing the workmen of the yard, and at the Victualling department at Gos- 
poit., the division of Marines, and crew of the ships in ordinary : % on whiHi 
occasion the Admiralty flag was hoisted on-board the "Victory, and*saluted 
in the customary manner. 

Lord Minto held a levee of naval and marine officers at the George 
Hotel, instead of having it in one of the numerous unappropriated rooms 
in the Dockyard, which has caused grumbling, the officers stating that 
Iheir waiting-ioom was the public sheet. If any selected that place it 
was their own affair, for a room in the hojel was hired for the accommoda¬ 
tion *of those seeking an interview with his Lordship. However tlies. 
Dockyard is the proper place for the First Lord to hold his levees when at 
a sea-port, and no doubt they will be so in future. 

Some of the party visited the Pique and Edinburgh, and a very con- 
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siderable time was spent on board the Excellent, gunnery-ship, witnessing 
the various evolutions taught on board her. Finally, on landing near th<5 
Platform JJattery, the First lord was saluted from thence, in his official 
capacity, and the party returned to town. 

On Friday last Sir Charles Adam and Sir W. Parker, with Mr. Wood, 
the First Secretary, and some other official persons, came down'again on 
their way to Plymouth and Pembroke, and left the harbour in the Fire¬ 
brand, steamer, late on Saturday night. They have appropriated a place 
for the erection of the machinery with which the warm register a-ope of 
Commander Hubbard is to be made, and also transacted some business of 
trifling moment.*, - 

The Sapphire, 28, and Horatio, transport, are the only vessels which 
have arrived from foreign statiqps since my last. The Sapphire has been 
employed in the MediteiraneaiVfor upwards of three years, and, having- 
been relieved by the Tyne, came home by way of T isbon, and has been 
paid off. The surviving officers and crew of the Rapid, brig, were in her. 
The vacancy, made by the death of Lieutenant the Hon. 1). K nnard, who 
was the Commander, and the only person lost, has been allowed to 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, who gave it to Mr. CL G. Wellesley, mate of 
the Princess Charlotte, and he came home in the Sapphire. 

The Horatio, transport, brought invalid s.oldiers, lat<^ of the 36th, 70th, 
and 74th regiments, irom Barbadoes, and a quantity of old guns, shot, 
shells, and other Ordnance stores, from the West Indies. Stie quitted 
Barbadoes on the 6th July, leaving there the Senngapatam and Griffon. 
The Satellite had gone to Jamaica. The invalids in the Horatio were in 
charge of Captain Ansell of the 74th Regiment, and after staying at Spit- 
head a day or two she went to Chatham. The greater part of the trans¬ 
ports taken up to convey troops and provisions to Quebec have returned 
to England and been paid off. 

The Waterwitch, whose arrival was announced last month, has been 
paid off, and a day or two after she was put out of commission. The 
Admiralty promoted her acting Commander (Mr. W. Austin) to the rank 
of Lieutenant, which he justly deserved. The nineteen Kiomen, brought 
to England to assist in her navigation, have been paid wages and prize- 
money, and gone to the Coast,again in H.M. sloop Columbine.' 

The Edinburgh and Pit ue are still at Spithead, read^’. lor sea, hut 
without orders. The Edinourgh—and it is intended that all ships of the 
line shall do the same—has taken on board, as part of her armament, 
four 68-pounder guns, with the requisite shot, &c. She will, no doubt, 
go up the Mediterranean to relieve the Rodney. ’ The Pique, it is thought, 
will go to Quebec again with detachments ,of troops, to All up the vacan¬ 
cies which have occurred in the different regiments in Canada. The Athol, 
troop-ship, is also to go thither, filled with provisions; she came back from 
the north coast of Spain on Saturday night, and is to be hurried out forth¬ 
with. 

The Herald, 28, Captain Nias, has gone to the East Indies, and will 
relieve the Rattlesnake. She is to call at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
land despatches for Rear-Admiral Elliot; then proceed to Ceylon with 
the new Governor, Major-General Sir R. Arbuthnot; and afterwards join 
the Commander-ih-Chief, Rcer-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland. The 
Herald had also on board three supernumerary Lieutenants to join the 
flag-ship, viz.—Lieutenants Fjsher, Von Donop, and Hamilton. 

The Tribune, 24, and Columbine, 16, have been here from Sheerness. 
Tribune sailed yesterday direct for Lisbon ; she is to take the place of tlie 
Magicienne on the north coast of Spain. The Columbine went this 
morning to the Cape of Good Hope, and is to relieve the Pelican on that 
station. She was filled with supernumerary officers to join the vessels on 
the coast of Africa, among whom were Lieutenant Seagram, who is 
appointed to the Termagant; Lieutenant, Blissett to the Forester; Lieu¬ 
tenant Tatham to the Melville; several Mates, four or five Assistant- 
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Surgeons, and the Kromen that earner to England in the Waterwilcb. 
The Siakesby transport is hourly expected, also on her way to the Capje 
station. She has a very large supply o*f stores on board for the island of 
Ascenlion, and &ill take out Captain Tinklar, R.M., appointed Command¬ 
ant there, in place of the late Captain Bate, Mr. Ballantine, Sjirgeon, and 
about tv^nty live Marines, to fill up the death and invaliding vacancies 
winch have occurred on the island. * 

Major-General Sir Jasper NieolS, K.C.B., has gone to assume the Go¬ 
vernorship of Madras, ite wentJ'rom hence the Carnatic free trader. 

The Messenger steamer 6ame from Sheerness about a week or ten days 
ago, with yie depot of the 50th Regiment < n board, and destined for Cork, 
but, owing to a very tempestuous voyage, and being in a £razy state, a leak 
was discovered when she got in harbour, and it was found necessary to 
move the troops out of her, and put then/on board the Apollo troop-ship, 
luckily in harbour disengaged, and they have since been conveyed thither. 
The Messenger is in dock to be Purveyed, but it is believed her services 
will in future only be appropriated as a tug-vessel for the harbour, and 
another lar'ge steamer selected to move troops to and from different parts 
of the kingdom. After the Apollo has performed the service in which she 
is now ocAipied? she is, in company with the Jupiter troop-ship, to pro¬ 
ceed to Ceylon with the 94th and 95tti Regiments, and return with the 
oHlh and Gist. * 

Two ships have been ^ut in commission, viz.—Actueon, 2fi, and Orestes, 
18; they are titling in the basin. The Actcoon is to go to South America. 
The Hastings, 74, is still in the port titling for the reception of her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager. The late Purveyor, Mr. Jones, has been re-appointed 
to her, and is to receive instructions from Earl Howe. The ship will be 
ready tor the reception of her Majesty in about a mouth, and it is thought 
will sail about the first week in October. 

The Indus, teak 80-gun ship, wifi be ready to be launched in November, 
and is to be prepaied for service directly: it is expected she will relieve 
the Vanguard. The Racer, 10, has been clocked and thoroughly repaired, 
and, wIhmi the Dockyard people have completed the internal work, will be 
commissioned. The Daphne, a new corvette, very lately launched at 
Pembroke*? is to lie brought here, and lifted lor service: the Second Master- 
Aftendant (Mp, Sadler) and a party of riggers are to be sent to Milford to 
take clufrge or her. 

Among the ships put up for sale at the Admiralty last week were 
the Venerable, Pincher, Racoon, and a victualling-lighter lying at. this 
port: only the last two weTe sold. The Venerable is, therefore, to be jury- 
rigged, and towed to Plyniouyi to be brok-n up, and the Gorgon steam¬ 
ship is to call in here on Sunday, and take charge of her. The Pincher 
will be ottered again ; at all events, she will not be brought forward any 
more in the Navy. 

There have been some small promotions in the Marine corps since my 
last. Captain Knapman has been placed on the retired full-pay list, ajui, 
in consequence, First-Lieutenant and Adjutant Bathurst, at Woolwich, 
has his company, and Second-Lieutenant H. Marnatt is made a First- 
Lieutenant. Fnst-Lieulenant II. W. Parke, from the Artillery Companies, 
is made Adjutant at Woolwich, and his brother, Lieutenant II. Parke, suc¬ 
ceeds linn in the Marine Artillery. Three new Second-Lieutenants’ com¬ 
missions have been given to Messrs. Alexander; a son of the late Captain 
Alexander, li.N.; Menzies, a son of Lieutenanf-Colonel Menzies, R.M.A.; 
and Brooker. 

‘Tin? following Mates have passed the requisite examination for Lieu¬ 
tenants in the Duck}aid during this month : — 

Mr. George Edward K. Gore, and Mr. William E. Fisher, Pique; Mr, 
C. P, Coles, Mr. Fiedenck T. Chatham, Mr. Marcus Lowther, and Mr, 
Colin Douglas, no ship; Mr. W. J. Pollard, late Rapid ; Mr. Henry Ham- 
met, Columbine. P. 
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Plymouth, Aug-. 20,1838. 

. Mr. Editor,— While I am sitting down to arrange my monthly corre¬ 
spondence, which, from a pressure of other business, has been i^eferr&I 
until neorty the last moment, the Lords Commissioners bf the Admiralty 
have gone to the Dockyard, to pay their annual visit of inspection. The 
Board, consorting of Lord Minto, Sir Charles Adam, Sir Williafti Parker, 
and the Secretary, Mr. Wood, arrived in the Firebrand yesterday at noon, 
which was announced by the custorhary salute. Captain Sir William 
Symmids, the Surveyor of the Navy, %nd Captain Brandrcth, tjie Civil 
Architect and Engineer, came with them. It is expected that their Lord- 
ships will remain here about three days, during which time they will 
probably go thvdligh the usual routine of business, winch generally con¬ 
sists, I believe, of a survey of the Dockyard, a visit to some of the ships in 
ordinary (and, perhaps, to the lircakwater), a general muster of the people 
belonging to the Yard, and a visit to the Marine Barracks, Naval Hospital, 
and Victualling Yard. In addition to these, the First Lord holds a levee 
for Naval officers, which is appointed for Wednesday, the 2^nd f inst. Tt is 
therefore probable that their Lordships will leave or^Thursday next, and 
then proceed in the Firebrand to Pembroke, which will complete "their 
official tour. ' 

In looking over my journalized •memoranda, I find that the first piece of 
Naval intelligence upon the list is the arrival of the Skylark packet, Lieut .- 
Com. C. P. Ladd, on the 20th ult. She came intp harbour on the 23rd to 
refit, and is likely to be in the hands of the Dockyard until the beginning 
of next month, as her defects were rather numeious. She was taken into 
dock on the 7th of this month, and will be undocked to-morrow. The 
Athol troop-ship, 28, Mr. C. Bellamy, arrived on the 21st. ult. from Ports¬ 
mouth, and sailed on the 23rd, with arms and provisions, for the north 
coast of Spain. The Savage, lo, Lieut.-Com. H. 1. Laeon, sailed also for 
the north coast of Spain two days previously; and on the 23rd the Jaseur, 
Com. F. M. Boultbee, sailed for Gibraltar. 

The Hercules, 74, Capt. J. T. Nicolas, C.B., arrived in the Sound on the 
27th ult. from Quebec, having made her passage home in nineteen days 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and thiiteen days from Cape Race, 
Newfoundland. She came into harbour on the 31st, to have Her delects 
made good, and will probably*go down into tire Sound to-moirow, being 
now ready for sea. ' ' 

The Penguin new packet, which lately arrived at this port from Pembroke 
Yard, was commissioned on the 3rd instant by Lieut. \V. Luce, late of the 
Pigeon, who is to command her. Several men'who have entered from the 
Pigeon arrived the following day in the Netlcy tender, from Falmouth. 
The Hermes steamer arrived here on the 5th fiom Portsmouth ; she took 
despatches for the north coast of Spain and Malta, and had on board 
Commander Lord Francis Russell, who went out as passenger in her, to 
take command of the Harlequin, vice Erskine, piomoted. The Hamadiyad, 
46, was turned out of dock on the 4th inst., having been under a repair; 
ana the Nightingale and Skylark packets were bolh taken into the same 
dock on the 7th, to undergo a complete survey. The Nightingale has 
since beep ordered to be paid off, and will probably be sold ; but the Sky¬ 
lark, as i have already stated, t will be ready for sea again in about ten 
days. 

The Pilot, 16-gun brig, recently launched at tnis yard, was commissioned 
on the 9th inst. by Lieut. Oiias. Postle. She is to be commanded by Com¬ 
mander Geo. Ramsey, who has since joined. The Buzzard, brigantine, 
was commissioned on the 14th by Lieut. Ohas. Fitzgerald, who is appointed 
to the command. She is iilting.for I lie coast of Africa, and is to be ai med 
with six carronades, in addition to Ihe revolving gun amidships. ' The 
Rover, 18, lately paid off at this port, is refitting for sca-scrvicc, and will 
shortly be ready for recommissioning. Report says that Commander T. 
C, Synionds, son of {fir Wm. Symonds, will be appointed to her. The 
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Grecian, 16:gun brig, lately built at Pembroke Yard, will also be ready for 
commissioning in the course of a week ora fortnight, as well as the Pcteref, 
n?w packet. Ttyese three desirable commands will, doubtIess,*tyj muoh 
sought after. 

The Royalist, 10, arrived in the Sound on the 18th, anc'^came into 
harbour ftiis afternoon to be paid otf. The Jupiter troop-ship, Mr. Easto, 
Master, being ready for sea, was expected to go down into the Sound to¬ 
day, but she still remains^at her moorings. 

The commissioned ships iji Ilamoaze arc the Royal Adelaide, San .Tosef, 
Hercules,* Jupiter, Pilot, Penguin, Skylark, Nightingale, Buzzard, and 
Firefly steam-vessel. Those which are nearly ready fo.# commissioning 
are the Grecian, Rover, and Pctcrel. The ships in dock are the Calcutta, 
Endymion, and Lancaster. • 

The large dock at the north end of the? yard is being widened at the 
entrance, as it would be too narropr to admit some of the first-rates which 
are now in progress of building. This, and fomc other improvements, will 
be alluded tp more particularly on a future occasiou. For tJie present, 
Mr. Editor, I must hastily subscribe myself, yours, &c. D. 

• - 

* Mdford Haven, August 17, 1838. 

Mr. Editor,— Commander. Deans, lt.N., having got his post rank 
by the late coronation piomotion, resigned the Inspecting Commander- 
ship of ('oast Guard on tl*is stalion to Commander Dobson, R.N., on the 
4th instant. Lieutenant Connor, R.N., chief officer of coast guard up at 
Pembroke Yard, seized a small quantity of contraband spirits on Satuiday 
last, supposed to have been brought over from Ireland by the mail steam- 
packets. 

The Castlemartin Yeomanry Cavalry, under the command of Major 
Bowling, went out on permanent duty for the usual eight days'annual 
luiining near Pembroke on the 1st instant. On the 7th they were 
reviewed by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Charles Dance, who, having put them 
through a number of evolutions, thus expressed himself to the Officers:—• 
“ Gentlemen, I congratulate you on the state of efficiency of your corps. 
The movements your troops went through to-day were executed in a man¬ 
ner far superior to what could have been expected from the limited time 
they are together; and I have no doubt, from the willingness shown by 
all parties' to endeavour to accomplish the evolutions required, that, incase 
of any disturbance in those parts, which I trust may not shortly occur, the 
corps must prove of certain utility.’’ The day was fine, and a gieat con¬ 
course of Cambria’s fairest daughters, as well as her male descendants, at¬ 
tended to witness the ceremony* 

On the 1st instant the Devon, lighter, arrived from Plymouth with naval 
stores. She sailed on the 5th with supplies for the packets on the Holy- 
head station. On Ihe 9th the Monkey mail stcam-pauket was docked at 
Pemlnoke Yard, to have one of the stop-cocks repaired, and h*r bottom 
cleaned. On the 11th she was undocked, and took the mail the following 
day. On the loth the Devon, lighter, arrived with supplies for the packet 
station, and sailed for Holyhead on the Nth. On the fitli instant tile. 
Daphne, a sister ship to the Dido, was launched from J?embrok6 Yard. 
The following are her principal dimensions : 

Fret. Indies, 

Length between tho perpendiculars . . 1J0 0 

Do. of keel for tonnage . . *. 97 1IJ 

Breadth, extreme ..... 37 8 

J)o. for tonnage .... 37 4 

Do. moulded , . ... . 36 8 

Depth in the hold .... 1.8 0 

Draft of water forwaid . . . . 10 J 

Do, alt .... HI 

Burthen in tons, old rule . . . .* 

Do. new do. ... 433 
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The little vessel, which is a perfect model of a man-of-war, was named 
by the daughter of Major-General Sir Charles Napier. She was taken 
into dock»the ensuing mornirtg to be coppered, where she still remaifls, 
awaiting the arrival of a party of sailors and riggers from Plymouth to 
navigate lit .• to that pent. 

The following is a corrected list of the ships and vessels buhding, and 
ordered to be built, at Pembroke Yard, up to the present date. 

HOJI.UlNfi. 

Collingwood—3rd rate; 80 guns, 32-pountlers. 

8) b»l—5th rate; 36 guns, 32-pounders. 

< iunbrian—5tl#rate; 3G guns, 32-pounders. 

Persian—Gtli rate ; 1G guns, cnrromides. 

Medusa—laige class steam-vesspl. 

Merlin— do. 'lo. * 

(iRDKKIiH. 

Victoria—1st rate ; 110 guns, 32-poundets. 

Superb—2nd rate ; at piesent unknown, no drawings having _>et, airived. 

Iris—Gth ftite; 26 guns. 32-pouuders. 

Juno—do. do. do. 

Squirrel—brig; 16 guns, carrouades. ' 

Liberty—do. do. do. u 

Cyclops—large class steam-frigate. 

Men-of-war are built at Pembroke at a cheaper rate than at any of the 
other Dockyards, inasmuch as the establishment’of officers, in relation to 
that of the workmen, is considerably less in proportion, and many of them 
at reduced salaries. For instance, to 574 of the latter there are but two 
foremen, and these have 220/. per annum, instead of 250/.; one assistant, 
who also does the duty of timber and store-receiver, at 400/. per annum, 
instead of 500/., as at the other yards; the boatswain has 220/., instead 
of 250/. per annum. The surgeon 400/., instead ot 500/.; the chaplain 400/., 
instead of 500/.; and the superintendent 800/., instead of 1000/. Its 
adjacency to the timber-districts of Wales, and that of Dean Forest, too, 
admits of this material being obtained at a reduced rate: indeed altogether 
it possesses advantages to a considerable degree. The lairds of the 
Admiralty are expected to visit it officially in the course of a week or ten 
days. The officers (Mr. Laws, &e.) suspended lrom that arsenal a shoit 
time since had their salaries stopped during the period ^f tliuir suspen¬ 
sion. 

The Merlin, steamer, on which such exertion has of late been made, will 
be launched early the ensuing month; and. the Medusa, a sister ship, 
within a few weeks afterwards. Every possille exertion has been made 
to hasten the completion of these vessels, and they will certainly be 
finished by the period proposed. 

A serjeant’s guard only still continues to be supplied to the Dockyard 
from the,Marine Depot at Pembroke. Captain Whitcombe has relieved 
Captain Ford on detachment duty there. Her Majesty’s mail steam- 
packet Jasper, Mr. Rose, Commander, left this station on the 30th ult, 
for Holyhead, to get new boilers. She is to be relieved by the Pigmy, on 
*the arrival of which the Prospero, Lieut. Hoseason, Commander, will go 
to Woolwich for*a similar purpose, hers also having become in a great 
measure inefficient. 

The Tortoise, hitherto used as a coal-deput for the steam-packets on 
this station, is at length completely discharged ol her coals, and, being no 
longer required here, as the steamers are now all coaled from the stoic on 
the new pier, will shortly be sent lo Liverpool for a similar service, There 
is a rumour afloat in the poyt that the Falmouth packet-station is to be 
removed hither, owing to the insufficiency of water there for the now class 
of packets, 


G. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

TiyiEE IeXPEDITIONS INTO THE INTERIoft OF.lfASTERN AUSTRALIA, JVITH 
DESCftlPl'lONS OF THE RECENTLY-EXPLORED REGION OF aT^TTRALIA 
FELIX, AND OF THE PRESENT COLONY OP NEW SOUTH WHILES. BY 
MAJOR {. L. MITCHELL, SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 

An early copy of these admirable volumes, the*result of infinite toil and 
privation, both of body and mind, hak been placed in our hands at a period 
of the month which precludes anything like a regular review of their vari¬ 
ous and' voluminous contents; but the cursory glance through their at¬ 
tractive ant^instructive pages, which, in the midst of pressing occupation, 
we could not deny ourselves, has revealed enough to satisfy us of the 
character and value of a work, which, even with the imperfect knowledge 
we possess of it, we feel justified in pronouncing the most graphic and im¬ 
portant that has appeared on the subject of Australia. 

The pursuits and acquirements*of Major Mitchell especially qualified 
him for the investigations he has so perseveringly and successfully prose¬ 
cuted, whil^his position as Surveyor-General of the fine coTony he ex- 
plorcd^ifforded him obvious facilities in pursuing his useful researches. 
We conseqflently*find in his journal a survey of new and fertile regions 
added to our territory, accurate geographical details blended with geologi¬ 
cal facts of high interest to tlie science of cosmogony, interesting dis¬ 
coveries and descriptions jji natural history, and meteorological observa¬ 
tions and data contributing to a due knowledge of the constants of climate 
in that region. Nor, amongst the various sketches of nature and her 
productions with which he has supplied us, has Major Mitchell omitted to 
collect and set. before us pictures, too faithful we fear, of the aborigines of 
the soil, both in their physical and moral condition. 

Savage in character and hideous ip aspect, with much natural acute¬ 
ness and powers of mimicry, the natives of this favoured land oppose a con¬ 
sult*! able difficult/to the extension of the colony by their treachery and re- 
pugnanceto the usages of civilized life ; but, as we hold that the aborigines, 
barbarians though they be, have a right to the soil they have occupied, 
which cannot justly be alienated without their own consent, it is to be 
hoped their*inaptitudc for civilization may ypt be corrected by mild and 
judicious tieatrqpnt, and that they may be rendered accessories rather 
than obstacles to the advancement of our Australian empire, of the pros¬ 
pects of winch Major Mitchell thus, we think prophetically, speaks 

“ Though Australia calls up no historical recollections, no classical associations 
of ideas, if has oLher and not les§ valid titles to our attention. It is a new and vast 
country, over the largest portion of wjiich a veil of mystery still hangs ; many of its 
productions vary in a singular manner from those in other pads of the woild ; within 
the inemoiy of man one British colony lias risen there, in spite ol adverse circum¬ 
stances, to a high degieo of prosperity; others have been iounded, which piomise 
to he equally successful; and it seems impossible to doubt that, at*no distant 
peiiod, tlie whole territory will be inhabited by a powmful people, speaking the 
Knglish language, diffusingaiouiul them English civilization and arts,aude\cicising 
a predominant influence over Eastern Asia, and the numerous and extensive islands 
in that, quarter of the globe.’’ 

The plans and drawings with which these volumes abound have*been 
faithfully lithographed alter sketches by Major Mitchell, who remains in 
England to complete those plans of the Fields of Battle in the Peninsula 
which he had commenced under the discriminating auspices of Sir George 
Murray, then Quarter-Master-General, who, with an undiminished desire 
to be.nefit the service and the public by their completion, avails himself of 
Major Mitchell's presence in England for Jhe accomplishment of that 
object. . 

Amongst his illustrations Major Mitchell has given the first specimen 
of a plan of ground worked fiom a model by the anaglyptogiaph, a recent 
invention by Mr. Bates, skilfully canied into execution by Mr. Freebairn. 
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Major Mitchell, we have reason to know, has been for some time occupied 
bn a.. Map of the Py renees- upon •this new principle which is expected to 

producea-superior effect in jflan drawing. 

* __________ 

An Expedition ok Discovery into the Interior of Africa, through 

THE HITHERTO-UNDE SCRIBED COUNTRIES OF THE GREAT N’aMAQUAS, 

Bosch mans, and Him. Damaras.— By Captain Alexander, 

Exploration is the order of the day,—the march of discovery, at least 
of tiavel, keeps pace with steam ; and*never, in the most palmy days of 
European sacrifice on the sands of Africa or the rocks of Thibet, was 
devotion to way-faring stronger ; while, it must be admitted, it is not so 
commonly left to be “ its own reward.” 

Captain, now Sir James, Alexander (by which title we are happy to hail 
him in conjunction with one upon whom no honour can be misplaced, we 
mean Sir George Back) appears the most roving and prol.fic of travellers ; 
we know him to be the most systematic: no candidate for the champion¬ 
ship ever ttiined for the fight more studiously and severely than our gal¬ 
lant friend disciplines both body and mind for the perils and privations of 
his wandering life, now happily bound to a more sedentary state by otters, 
however light, not lightly brokep. 

It was but the other dav we had to notice a joint production of Captain 
Alexander and Major C. C. Mitchell on the colonies of Western Afuca, 
with a campaignm Kaflirland. The woikbet'oi e us traces the proscculion 
of an adventurous journey northyvard of the Cape, yvhich Sir James canned 
ijEdo execution on the extinction of the Kaffir war which had kept the 
south and east io too troubled a state for researches, as originally pro¬ 
posed in that quarter, and having been anticipated in his contemplated 
route from Delagoa Bay, lying north-east of the Cape, westward. 

A perusal of the author’s modest ai.d manly account of the progress and 
happy tei ruination of this arduous journey, occupying a year, and traversing 
nearly-1000 mih s, will afford, %ve are persuaded, as much entertainment 
and information to others as it has to ourselves. Our limits, however, 
constrain us to confine ourselves to this recommendation. 

NOTICES TO READERS AND .CORRESPONDENTS.* 

We have prepared and printed an article on the Battle of Toulouse, 
founded on authentic documents, and illustrated by an accifrate map, 
which we had proposed pubhsning in our present Number; but the com¬ 
pletion of the map, which is large and full of detail, having been unex¬ 
pectedly delayed, yve are obliged to postpone the aiticle till next month, 
when we shall have the pleasure of pvescrtingbt to our readers. 

Want of room still compels ns to omit several articles which claim 
insertion; amongst the rest, the presentation of colours to the 20th and 
87th Regiments, and the ” List of Regiments,” &c., for which we thank 
our correspondent. 

* “ A Constant Reader” is informed, in reply to his inquiry, that the 
“ Field Orders" referred to were inadvertently ascribed by our contiibutor 
, to Sir Thomas Picfon, instead of to General Robert Ciaufurd. They yvere 
published at Egerton's, in 18.11, by Captain Shawe. 

We have no recolleclion of the plan—a useful one, yve doubt not—for 

converting gun-locks, stated by Mr. C-to have been sent to us ; nor, 

considering the mass of Jettcrs and short papers we receive, can it be fairly 
expected that we should preserve and return all those which are not avail¬ 
able. Copies should be kept by the writers. 

“ J. M. U.” is not overlooked, and may continue to employ his “ leisure 
and opportunities” as mentioned m bis note. His little sketch “ bides its 
time’’ for insertion. 

We have a reply for “ E. S. B—y,” in our next. 

Not a corner for,” Medicus” till next month. Ditto “ Salamanca,” and 
many other correspondents. 
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Oft, 

KAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament was prorogued by her Majesty on the 16th ult. to Thurs¬ 
day the 11th of October. 

———— 9 

To whatever quarter of the globe we furn our eyes the aspect of our 
political relations portends a storm. It is the general opinion even of 
moderate parties in Canada that a war with the States is imminent, inas¬ 
much as thbre exists^ in the latter a party clamorous lor hostilities with 
the mother country, with a view to the seizure of her provinces ; and, 
however pacific the dispositions of the respective governments and the 
majority of the American citizens may t>e, still there is a violence in the 
evil principle represented by the turbulent minority of the pseudo- Union, 
which, it is feared, will nfct as a “pressure from without” m forcing their 
governors into an aggressive war, likely to recoil fearfully on them¬ 
selves. The adjustment of the Boundary Question, which impends, will 
add fuel to the flame. Farther south, Mexico, which is weak, is threat¬ 
ened with vengeance*for offences which nobody seems to understand, by 
France, which is strong. For thp former ever-shifting and anomalous 
Republic, little, .however, is cared beyond the interruption of the com¬ 
merce which her mines and produce still enable her to sup])ort. 

In the opposite quarter ot the globe the cloud of war lowers on the 
heights of jierat and darkens the eastern horizon. The siege of that 
place is conducted by Russian officers, under whose influence the Persian 
Court appears^to act, and our envoy to Persia, Mr. M'Neill, has quitted 
the camp of the Shah, and withdrawn the British olficers attached to the 
Persian service, while a British force has been sent, for precaution, to 
Busliire. The question o£war or peace in the east appears actually to 
rest with one whose experience, ability, and perfect fitness for his mission 
entitle his acts to the lull confidence of his countrvinen,—we allude to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Alexander Burnes, whom we rejoice to name 
by his new and well-deserved style. It will be recollected that this 
officer is at present our diplomatic agent at Cabool, where ]>£ is on the 
best terms with Dost Mahomed and the Afghans. • 

Germany is uneasy ; Holland and Belgium, France and Switzerland, 
scold; and the African conquests of the French will also, we are peiv 
Buadcd, involve us, ere long, with that restless nation.* 

Our object in glancing at these signs of the times is to call attention 
to the expediency of placing and keeping our naval and military esta¬ 
blishments on the most liberal and efficient fooling; for the truism cannot 
be too often or too earnestly repeated, that the best security for peace is 
an attitude of thorough preparation for war. 

Thp following intelligence, of a late dale, from a correspondent in 
Canada, gives a faithful picture, as far us it goes, of the state of that * 
country 
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Moor District, Banks of the St. Clair, Upper Canada, 

July 8, 1838. 

I \on in my last that*the storm was not over; I was not mistaken. 
From t*Ko 22nd to the 21th of June reports reached us of a nature to cause 
some alarV„ and whicn we soon found were hut too well founded. Our 
little loyal band were again called to arms. On the 27th we received in¬ 
formation that a body of tfie rebels, having ci ossed the St. Clair and landed at 
Sambia, making Nugent's Town their head-quarters, had confined two fine 
loyal fellows who would not join them, arid plundered a gentleman’s house 
about twelve miles from where we were stationed. Their number was 
said to be between 200 and 300. We were about 100, with 23»Indians, on 
whom we placed much reliance. Early on the morning of the 28th we, 
the Loyal Moor Militia, under^comniand of Captain J. Elliot, marched to 
attack the insurgents. We were but badly armed; only a little band of 
loyal settlers formed in the district this spring ; but we had a British officer 
to command, and some stout-hearted veterans to instruct us. The roads 
were the worst possible, much of them under water; we had ojten to wade 
up to our nfiddles, but we weie in high spirits, not a lj.*tle augmented by the 
thought, that on this day our beloved young Queen was toj^e crownech, and, 
though we could not partake the festivities of England, we were pleased to 
show our loyalty in the swamps and wilds Canada. 

On the way we found the number of our rebel foe had been exaggerated, 
and we frightened the ruffians if we did not fighj them, for on our arnval 
at Nugent’s Town they had dispersed; however, we took six of them pri¬ 
soners, and returned the same evening, alter a march of near thirty miles, 
to our old quarters. 

If something is not soon done (and there seems no present, prospect 
of it) we must remove our women and children eie the winter to some 
place of safety ; this, till late, quiet peaceful district is no longer fit for them. 

What was at first but a political quarrel among the Inhabitants of the 
province soon, through the faithless conduct of our neighbours, assumed 
a more serious appearance, and in a time of acknowledged peace the fron¬ 
tiers of the province were invaded. Englishmen, who had occasion to 
travel through the United States or to transact business there, if known to 
be attached to the institutions of their country, were sure to be insulted, 
and ample proof was given that in the famed land of liberty it was not sale 
for a man to express his sentiments or avow his principles. I have heard 
it said that the rulers of the Republic endeavoured to preserve tranquillity, 
but such was not the case, for in that country the mob are invariably the 
rulers ; it would be an infringement upon their liberty to attempt to re¬ 
strain the vagabonds, and it was from the mob t hat, we received such marks 
of animosity. Such provocations, if repeated, must bring on a national war. 
It has always been allowed that the best way to preserve peace is to he 
prepared for war ; and lias not our most distinguished soldier pointed out 
the necessity of keeping a large military force in Canada? A war should 
he avoided if possible, but not at the expense of either the honour or 1 lie 
interests of the nation. From the great encouragement held out in Ame¬ 
rica to mechanics and labourers, a great many of our soldiers desert and 
cross the lines, and this must always make it difficult to keep a force on 
the frontiers unless some other plan is adopted. I, therefore, seriously re¬ 
commend, that the force employed inCanad should be composed of vete¬ 
rans and provincial corpL Many of the men discharged from our service 
are in the prime of life ; I would give no man a pension who had not served 
the last two or three years in Canada ; men of good character who had 
served long and faithfully should he drafted from their regiments and sent 
to that country, with a promise that after serving a stated period they 
should be discharged and get pensions and grants of land. I would give 
rations to all the soldiers’ wives ; I would enfoice strict discipline, yet make 
the duties as light a? possible, consistent with the good of the service; and, 
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when land could conveniently be obtained, I would allow the soldiers to 
have gfirdefls, which would contribute greatly to their comfort, and find 
innocent employment for their leisure hofirs. *Such men would neyer^Jftert, 
and till expense*of keeping them would not be greater than is ^■'present 
incurred, when the number of desertions are taken into the a'jrount, and 
this wouM enable us to have a respectable force always at. command. 
Provincial troops could easily be raised in this 'country, by enlisting the 
men for a short period, and promisihgthem land at the expiration of their 
services: they ought to be employed as light trpops, clothed in green or 
grey, ancUofficered by men who had long resided in the country. I do not 
mean to say that it is necessary for the officers to be Canadians by birth, 
but I think the service would be benefited by their being acquainted with 
the nature of the country, and the habits and manners of the people. 
Volunteer companies ought to be raised and armed in all our towns and 
villages, and other convenient places. Recent events warn us to be upon 
our guard, and show us what liftle dependence we can place upon our 
Republican neighbours. Let us not neglect the hints we have already 
received, of, by lukewarm measures, damp the loyal spiiit'which now 
generally prevails in the province. 

Had ontf-tlurd* of the inhabitants been disaffected the rebellion would 
not have been so easily suppressed. The province is rapidly increasing 
in population, and rising in importance, and is a valuable appendage to 
the British Empire : the Joyally displayed by so large a proportion of the 
inhabitants during the late disturbances, and while we were required to 
act solely on the defensive, and were worn out with constant watching, 
our enemies on the other side of the lines trusting to the treaties existing 
between the two nations, and resting in security, evinces our strong 
attachment to the Government. Let us hope that such fidelity will be 
duly appreciated, and every means ^aken to cement the union which now 
exists between Great Britain and her North American possessions. 

In the month <ff February, when our enemies were collecting in great 
numbers, and menacing us with an attack, and we were in want of correct 

information of their movements, the Rev. Mr. E-, of the Methodist 

chuich, a worthy loyal man, who is indefatigable in the discharge of his 
sacred duties, and has done much good amopg the poor Indians, took a 
ramble through^some of the towns in the state of Michigan, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what the lawless gang intended to do, and impressed with 
the idea that it was the duty of every honest man to counteract them. As 
we were not at war with the United States he could not be considered a 
spy in that country, yet tllfe peaceable citizens, when they heard he had 
been there, said if they faugljt him on their side of the river again they 
would confine him, that is, they would take the law into their own hands 
and kidnap him ; for, as he had transgressed no law, they could not legally 
arrest or detain him. 

The Americans thought that we wished to he separated Tymt £Jreat 
Britain, and only wanted their countenance and support: they are now * 
undeceived. The enmity they displayed towards our Government is almost 
incredible: fortunately it was met by a noble determination on our part to 
support the constitution, and to permit no foreigners to intrude upon our 
soil. . * 

There are a great many blacks in the province—I should perhaps call 
them coloured people, which is the name they pfefer: many of them are 
barbers and waiters at taverns: they are quiet Inoffensive people. They 
principally reside in the western parts, and are among the most determined 
supporters of our Government, which ought to entitle the poor fellows to 
every indulgence: many of them escaped from slavery and the land of 
liberttj.' Should we have a war with the United States it will be the means • 
of emancipating most of the slaves, and ve ought to consider that an im¬ 
portant object. West India blacks would never be .able to endure our 
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climate, but the North American, blacks are accustomed to the extremes 
of heat and cold; and, having a mortal hatred to their old tyrant?, and* 
dreafti^of returning to slavery, they would make good soldiers for this 
country* and would feel pleased at having an opportunity of squaring 
accounts >jth their former masteis. 

I once met a gentleman who told me he had been a determinal Radical, 
and emigrated to the United States, enraptured with the accounts he had 
heard of that great Republic; “ but (said he with a knowing look and a 
smhe) I resided there thrge years and r^ot completely cured of my com¬ 
plaint ; they may boast of the liberty they enjoy, but it is all in.imagina¬ 
tion, so I came to Canada, strongly attached to our own Government, and 
convinced it ls'lhe best in the world.” 

About two years ago a young gentleman of my acquaintance was in 
Detroit, and met a very respectable-looking Englishman, who had arrived 
that season, and who had purchased a farm in Michigan, and appeared 
quite delighted with the bright prospects before him. My acquaintance 
offered to lay a wager with him that in less than three years he would 
regret thaUiie had not settled in Canada. One year had not ei.tpsed when 
they again met, and the stranger said he was sorry 1 lor the choice he had 
made ; he had sold his farm, and was then looking for a'place in Canada. 

Many of our countrymen, who are allured to the United States by the 
love of “ that faithless phantom," libuity, Soon expend their small slock 
of money in travelling about the country, or in purchasing a little property, 

and then, when sensible of their folly, or, as Mr. T-would say, when 

cured of their complaint, they find themselves fixed to the spot, unable to 
help themselves ; and, unwilling to let their friends in Europe know how 
grossly they have been deceived, and how much they suffer, they send 
home false and flattering accounts, which only tend, to mislead others. 

Most of the trade upon Lake Eric is in the hands of the Americans, who 
have a great many tine steamers, schooners out of number, and several 
flourishing towns on the lake shore. This is to be attributed to the great 
advantages they derive from their canals, which intersect almost every 
part of the Union. On Lake Ontario most, of the vessels belong to the 
English. It is a singular fact that most of the men employed in the 
Ameiican vessels on the lakes are British subjects ; but, as many of them 
reside in Canada during thelvintcr, and only remain amoim the Americans 
while the navigation is open, they cannot be said to have abandoned their 
country. 


A few remarks with regard to the important question of Steam Navi¬ 
gation with India appear due to the very active and zealous officer. 
Captain Grindlny, who has taken so prominent a part in promoting the 
measure. The fate of this question has been singular. For several years 
.past the people of India, native and European, have been demand¬ 
ing an ^c.commodation which was extending itself to every pait of the 
civilized world. The Government of India supported their prayer; two 
Committees of the House of Commons reported in their favour; and at 
length it became evident that something must bo done. The question 
.'then ,tP be answered was how much? Two principal plans presented 
themselves;—ofte confining, the communication to Bombay, the other 
embracing Bombay, but extending the communication also to Ceylon, 
Madras* and Bengal. ‘The former was ostensibly supported by nobody 
except.* few inhabitants of the place to which it was proposed to confine 
Ihe communication. The latter, besides being supported by those imme¬ 
diately interested in its success—the residents on the eastern side of India, 
—tgas recommended by nearly every disinterested witness, by the President 
of the Boavd of Control, and by various branches of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. What was the result ? The more comprehensive plan thus strongly 
supported was deferred—the contracted plan which seemed to find no ad- 
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vocates was adopted. The rejection of-every plan of Steam Communica¬ 
tion with India would have been a proceedingjughly intelligible enoueh-*- 
tl*e adoption of'tliat which has been selected could not fail to swrj.yise all 
acquainted willf the merits of the question. The causes of choice 
which has been made, we are not prepared to communicate; out it must 
be obvious that it must have been some veiy powerful influence which thus 
resisted and overcame not only the expression ot public opinion, but the 
declared convictions of Sy John Hobhouse and his Colleagues in ojher 
Departments of the State. • 

This is. not the only extraordinary circumstance connected with the 
question. ^Vhen the inhabitants of Calcutta and Madras determined on 
making a strong effort to procure the object they so much desned, they 
deemed it necessary to their interests to regain an agent m this country to 
watch the progiess of events here, and turft them, ii‘ possible, into the de¬ 
sired course. The Committees of both Presidencies selected the same 
individual—Captain Gnndlay; ami this coincidence of choice may be re¬ 
ceived as good evidence that a better could not have been # made. On 
receiving his instructions. Captain Grindlay proceeded to act upon them 
with <i?ctraoidinary vigour, and the sudden and universal public discussion 
of a question, which in England had previously excited no interest, proves 
that his exertions were notin vjiin. Before he look the question up, men in 
general thought of the practicability and desirableness of a Steam Commu¬ 
nication with India, just about as much as they do now of a railroad to Tim- 
buetoo ; yet within the course of a few weeks there was scarcely a Journal 
in the United Kingdom in which the subject was not discussed at greater 
or less extent. The people of England seemed to have acquired an interest 
in Indian affairs which they had never before felt, and to be actuated by a 
universal desire to improve the means of communication between Great 
Britain and the most splendid of h$r dependencies. To use the words of 
an Indian Journalist, Captain Grindlay moved heaven and earth in favour 
of the cause which he had undertaken to support, and bis labours might 
fairly challenge the warmest thanks of his constituents-. 

At Madras the value of his services was admitted, but at Calcutta they 
met with a v%ry different reception. From some cause, inexplicable as 
the choice tliat has been made of a route, the^erviecs of Captain Grindlay 
were not merely received with coldness, but were actually repaid by the 
most virulent abuse, and by a withdrawal of the confidence which had 
been spontaneously tendered. Of the real cause of this, as of the other 
extraordinary fact which we have noticed, we can give no account. The 
alleged ground of complainfwas a pamphlet which Captain Gnndlay had 
published, in which it was said Hiat he had not brought the claims of the 
comprehensive scheme so prominently forward as he ought to have done. 
That pamphlet we noticed at some length at the time of its appearance. 
It was not only in this country, but m India, admitted to be an able and 
spirit-stirring appeal; and its effect was visible in the excitemc.. i ^Wihnt 
universal interest to which we have alluded. It was Captain Grindlay’s 
object to call foith this interest, not to perplex his readers—many of them 
cold and careless ones—with discussions of controverted points, for which, 
they were unprepared, and from which they would have Unned wrHi dis¬ 
gust ; but to put them in possession of the leading arguments in favour of 
the establishment of steam communication with India, and thus smooth 
the way for those which applied to its details. % At the same time a fund 
of information, even upon details, was thrown into the appendix, of which 
those who were disposed to pursue the inquiry might avail themselves. 
But,'besides being subjected to the necessity of addressing the popular 
mind in a popular manner, Captain Grindhfy knew—no one else knew so 
well—that if possible he must offend no prejudice—he must invite no 
hostility. He was aware of the difficulties which beset his cause, and he 
was too discreet to provoke more. A premature disclosure of his views, or 
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an intemperate advocacy of them, might have wrecked the cause of his 
donstituents altogether. He savyd them from this disaster—he gained 
for thfcm one step on whiclPto make a stand for the next, and by doitfg 
so he loS'Mheir confidence. 

In siij infi this we refer not to the enlightened community of British India, 
in whose good opinion we believe he stands rs high as he ever did ; but to 
a small knot of persons wno take the lead on the steam question in Calcutta, 
and who appear to have beetraccustomed to dictate to their fellmv-sub- 
jects with a degree of assumption \vo»‘hy of a grand inquisitor. They 
never seem 1o have suspected that they could by any chance he wrong, 
though Captain Gtimllay, by an appeal to evidence of the most unexcep¬ 
tionable ehaiacter, showed that, they could not in this instance be right. 
When he was named to the office of agent, a committee was also appointed 
in England, with which he watf'to co-opemte. That committee was com¬ 
posed of some of the most respectable a;ul influential gentlemen connected 
with Indian interests in this country, and Lord William Bentinck was its 
president. , 4 

When attacked from Calcutta nothing could he more natural f >r proper 
than for Captain Grind lay to call for the opinion of this Home Committee 
upon his conduct. They had possessed the best means of observing ; 
and they were enabled to judge accurately ami justly' regarding it, from 
being acquainted wilh the state of circumstances under which he had 
acted. He called for their testimony, and they,gave it most decisively m 
his favour. Still the Calcutta partisans weie not satisfied. Gilbert Wake¬ 
field, having given an unusual interpretation of a passage in Virgil, de¬ 
clared that, if Virgil were alive, and were to assert that such was not Ins 
meaning, lie would not believe him. The determination of Capt.Grindlay’s 
adversaries appears to he equally unchangeable. 

A number of impartial, honourable, and intelligent men, under whose 
eye Gaptain Gnndlay has acted, testify unanimously Unit he lias acted 
well; and persons thousands of miles off tel] them that they know better. 
The influence of these persons is, however, obviously declining. Those 
whom they have for a time succeeded in misleading are beginning to 
demand some satisfactory explanation of the conduct of the Calcutta com¬ 
mittee Inwards Captain Gnndlay. The Indian press affords constant 
proof of a desire to do justice to Captain Grimllay, and justice sooner or 
later he must find. 

The Spectator of the 2nd May, adverting to the testimony of Hie Home 
Committee, expresses a hope 1 hat it may " suffice to induce a rescission 
by the Bengal people of the sentiment adopted towards this gentleman 
under a very different and apparently quite erroneous view of his proceed¬ 
ings.” 

The Delhi Gazette of 2nd April delays the press to ask when the Cal¬ 
cutta Committee and their Secretary intend doing justice to Captain 
and retracting the harsh and unmerited strictures they were 
pleased to pass upon the conduct of that gentleman ? 

The Englishman long since declared Captain Grindlay's vindication 
.entitled to attention ; and a writer in that paper, of the 1st May, after some 
verys&fvere shinnies, says,—“ The conduct of the Calcutta Committee 
cannot but be regarded as vx censuie on the Home Committee. They 
have shown, in no one instance, in the whoU of the recently-published long 
valedictory letter of then; Secretary, one reason to justify the harshness of 
their behaviour towards Captain Gnndlay, and I estimate the high and 
upright notions of the individuals forming the Home Committee very 
incorrectly, if they do not, on the receipt of the letter just alluded"to, to a 
man resign all further connexion with steam and its supporters.” 

This remark will appear to have been almost prophetic. Disgusted by 
the constant and perverse opposition to their views offered by the Calcutta 
Committee, by bein£ denied the privilege of free agents to jmitre for them¬ 
selves of the state of the circumstances around them, and finally by being 
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deprived oil the assistance of a man who was the best calculated to serve 
fhe c»use of steam communication with India—the Honv> Computer 
ifhve dissolved ; ,and thus there no longer Exists any organizesIvif'ans of 
promoting the further success of the great object for which that,«omrnittee 
Was formed. 

✓ • 11 1 —‘ 1 • 

We insert the following additional documents in the case of Captain 
Hanchett, for the information of the Commission of Inquiry :— 

* TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY. 

* The humble Petition of John Martin Ilancfiett; 

Humbly showeth,— • 

That your petitioner served with courage, honour, and fidelity, during 
the whole of the late war, and was engaged with, and wounded by, the 
enemy on very many occasions. 

That on ^>ne of these, when Commander of IT.M. Brig llaven, he was 
severely wounded, wlfilst engaged with the batteries off flushing, as will 
he sliflwn and jwoved by the accompanying documents from Hie officers 
anil surgeon of that brig. . 

That your petitioner, being mi affluent circumstances, did not claim Iho 
pension he was then entitled to, and which would have been 200/. per 
annum, and afterwards W9uld have increased with his rank as Post Cap¬ 
tain to 300/ per annum, which lie would and might have been in receipt 
of since the year 1800, and which would have now amounted to Ihe sum 
of 7000/. or hOOO/. 

Since that period heavy and afflicting calamities have befallen your 
petitioner, and lie has in vain applied to the different public Boaids; but 
it appears from their answers, which he has the honour of eneh.smg, that, 
iioiTi his (lisintenifdedness in not applying at the penocl ot receiving his 
wound, lie is excluded from any claim thereon, theie being no Board or 
fund for reviewing or rewarding such a claim. 

Your petitioner, therefore, solicits your Commission to recommenjj that, 
when office^? of the Army or Navy should not apply for any pension ior 
wounds at the time they were received, and ilecessity should oblige them, 
at a futiye pertbd, to have recourse to such a claim, then- right shall 
not tie forfeited, piovided they adduce proofs, such as arc required by the 
regulations of their respective services, that they have received such 
wounds as would have entitled them to a pension, had it been claimed at 
the usual time. • 

Should your Commission judgt* fit to recommend such a regulation, your 
petitioner tmsts that you wull be pleased to recommend to Her Majesty's 
consideiation jour petitioner as one of the persons to he benefited by its 
adoption ; and to prove to your Commission the justice of this bis chum t o 
such recommendation, lie cites a parallel case, that of Colonel (at prPs'v.,^ 
Major-Genciul) Sir William Thornton, K.C.B., who was wounded in Ame¬ 
rica, in a most gallant and brave attempt to carry the enemy's battery, 
leading, himself, a detachment of his own, the 85th Regiment. ^ ” • 

Colonel Thornton succeeded in performing the duty hi*was ordered on, 
although the ultimate object—the capture of New Orleans—did not suc¬ 
ceed. 

Your petitioner likewise succeeded in the object he was ordered on, vi 3 . 
—the stopping the reinforcements of troops sent across from Cadsand to 
Flushing, and is spoken of by a naval historian as follows (Vide Scott’s 
Naval Recollections, vol. ii- page 186):— 

“ Coymiodore Sir Edward Owen, lying in the Stein Diep, observed 
several small Schuyts filled with troops, attempting to eioss over from 
Cadsand, to reinforce the ganison at Flushing. He immediately ordered 
the Raven brig to cut them off ; this service was effecAially performed by 
Captain Hanchett in a style of gallantry seldom surpassed, to the great 
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delight and admiration of a large “body of both Army and Navy, who were 
spectators of the action that very soon commenced between the RavVn and 
the bft'Wr'rtes on Cadsand and fhe whole xea-liont of Flushing. TheexpenFl- 
iture of H^e enemy in red-hot shot, grape, and shell, upon this little brig, 
was sufficient to have destroyed fifty such vessels ; she was handled and 
fought in a manner that reflected the greatest ciedit and honour on her 
gallant Commander, and every individual on board. Latteily she became 
unmanageable,from the wind falling; and, having-had her topmasts knocked 
over her side, her lower rntists and all lnfr spars badly wounded, sails and 
rigging cut to pieces, the-ehb tide drifted her out of gun-shot oh a sand¬ 
bank, from width she was not extricated until the following in&rmng ” 
The ultimate object of the expedition—the capture of Anhveip—dul not 
succeed. »- 

Colonel Thornton had grautcct to him, and now enjoys, a pension of 300/. 
per annum for the wound he leceived an America, whilst your petitioner 
receives nothing for his wound on that service at Flushing, and tur no 
other reason than that of his not having claimed it at flirt time; for 
winch, as in duty bound, your petitioner will ever prtfy. 

London, June 2, 1838. .John Waukn H,vs t chI:tt. 

„ - • 

Return of the value of the booty captured os ^nize-inoney by the army, in the 
Deccan, in 1817-18; the amount which has been distiilmled, ami tin* dates when 
distributed : stating also the amount now m tho possesion of the Trustees, or of the 
East India Company, and when the distribution of that amount will take place. 

Itcngdl Siccj Rupee*. 

By amount of Deccan booty realised and earned to the credit of the 
Deccan prize-fund in an account tendered by the East India Com¬ 
pany, dated 25t,li Aug., 1830. .... 03,00,214 

By interest thereon credited in the same account . . 33,83,73.! 

By amount of profit on remittances of bullion . . . 1,17,39!) 

By amount of inteiest realised upon exchequer hills in the cuslbdy of 

the Hank of England, in the names of the f lustres. , . 80,983 

By amount realised by the sale of the Nassuck jewel, in August last, 
invested in exchequer hills, and deposited in the Bank of England^ 
in the names of the tmstees . . . , , \ 74,072 

Total 102,22,400 

N.B.—In addition to the above there are the Nagpoie jewels m the 
custody of the East India Company at Benares, and the subject ol'a 
correspondence with that court; and there are othei points connected 
with tlie account rendeicd by the court, which aie tne subject of dis¬ 
cussion with the Directors. ,, 


Sicca It ups. 

30th Sept. 182G.—Amount distributable mule royal 



warrant of this date 

• * 

22,34,377 

43,48,432 

13th Feb., 1828.- 

-Do. 

do. 

do. . 

» • 

IM2.- 

-l)o. 

do. 

do. . 

■ « 

30,00,000 

'lith Aug., 1831.— 

-Do. 

do. 

do. 

• • 

91,872 


Amount of legal cos’s paid by order of the Lords Commissioners of 
, H.M.'s Treasury, in 1834 and 1835, to the Solicitor who repiesented 
the bite Marquess of Hastings, Lieut.-Cen. Sir T. IIislop, and Col. 

Profilers Force, in prosecuting the clanrs of those paities ; and to 

the Solicitor of the Treasury ..... 1,27,320 

98,02,207 

BalaRfo in exchequer hills in the Bank of England, or in possession of 
the East India Company . . . . . 4,20,299 

P^.—It hus not been considered expedient to distribute this balance until the 
outstanding claims, the subject of discussion, as stated above, shall be settled. 

YVei.i.inqton. 

Charles Arbuthnot. 

John Kirkland, Agent to the Trustees 
of the Deccan Booty. *9 


London, June 20tb, 183S. 
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* AN1> iAfERENCE 10 THE F0RK1UN SERVICE OF REGIMENTS. * 

S 


Hegirncills .mil 
Coni'-. 


St.iti ns of 
TinopsOl Sl‘l\id 
Companies. 


Stations nf 
Depots. 


, Yem of 

V’’ uof lotSm- 

ironiKon in Ffl0lu 
ronu^n p on .ig U 
SorviLP. Sl ., v1ci1 . 


Who nee 
ictmiK-il. 


Agents. 
Itrilisii & Iiish 

Establishment 


1st Life-gds? 
2nd do . . 

III. llorsc-gds, 
1st Drag.-gus. 
2nd do.. 

3rd do. . 
dill do. . 
fitli do. . * 

Gth di^ . . 

7th do. . 

1st Dragoons 
2nd do. . . 
3id do. . . . 

4th do. . . 

Gth do. . . . 
7tli Hussars , 
8tli do. . . 
!)th Dancers , 

I (Hh Hussais. 
11th Lt. Diag. 

J 2th Lancers . 
13th Lt. Drag. 
14th do.. . . 
15th Unseats . 
lfitli Laurels 
17th do. . . • 
(Jr.Cids. 1st hat. 

.. 2d liat. 
.. 3d bat 
('oldst f 1 st bat 
(Ids.{2d bat. 
Sr.l-'u f1st bat, 
(ids. (2d bat. 

- 

2nd do. . . 
3rd do.. . , 
4 th do. . . 
5th do. . . 
Gth do. . . 

7tli do. . . • 

8th do. . . 
9th do. . . . 
10th do. . . 

II 111 do. . . . 
12th do. . . 

13th do. . . - 
l 1th Mo. » . 

15th do. . . . 
Kith do.* . . 

17th do. . . 


Begerit’s Park 
Hyde Park . 
Windsor . . 
Canada . . 
Newbudge . 
Manchester . 
Ipswich . . 
Yo:k . . 
Doiohester . 
lidiflbmgh . 
Cork, . . . 
Dublin . . . 
Bengal . . . 
Bombay . . 
Cabir . . . 
Canada. . . 
Dublin. . . 
Leeds . . . 
Hounslow* . 
Canleibury . 
Brighton . . 
MailTas. . . 
Bu mitighani. 
Glasgow . . 
Bengal . . . 
Dublin . . . 
St John’s W, 
CcSiada. . . 
St. Geo. Bar. 
Portnu.li B. . 
Canada. . . 
Windsor . . 
Wellington B. 

Kdmlmigh . 
Canada . . 
Bombay . . 
Bengal . . . 
Madias . . 
Ionian ltd. . 
Bombay . . 
Dublin . . 
Jamaica . . 
Bengal . . . 
Teinplemore 
America* . . 

Manntins . . 

Bengal . . • 
W. Indies. . 
Canada, . . 
Bengal . . . 
Bombay . . 


Devmiport 
Chatham . 
Chatham . 
Chatham . 
Portsmouth 
Chatham . 
• • • • 
Guernsey . 
Chatham . 


Chatham 

Ti alee . 

Chatham 

Brecon . 

Plymouth 

Chatham 

Chatham 


Franc* 

France 

Fiance 

France 

France 

Spam 

Portugal 

Spain 

Buen. Ayres 
Holland 

1 i- 

i riance 
| Fiance 


1816 

1818 

1823 

1813 

1828 

1838 

1828 


, Franco 
' Fiance 
; Bengal 
i Poiluga! 

I Bengal 
I Portugal 


.. ! 1814 Spain 

.. I 18 Hi France 

1822 j 

.. 1 1823 Bombay 

.. * 1S28 ' Pot legal 

1838 

.. 1818 | France 

.. 1814 I France 

I 

1814 ! Fiance 
1S38 1828 ! Pmtugal 

.. I 18.56 W. Indies 

1836 
1825 
1822 
1832 

1831 
1821 

.. 1836 Malta 

1830 , 

1832 

.. 1837 Ionian Is). 


Collyer 
Cox Si Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 

11 op, & Cane 
Collyer 
Collyer 
Cox & Co. 
CoIl\er 
Cox 8. Co. 
Cox & Bou 
Cox 8c Bor. 
llopkinsou 
Hopkinson 
Cox St Co. 
Cox & Bor, 
Hop. & Bor 
Cox & Cm 
Cox 8c Co. 
Collyer 
Collyer 
Cox Si Co. 
Cox Si Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 8c Co. 
Hopkinson 


Cox Si Co. 


Cox Si Co 
Cox 8c Co. 
Lawrie 
Cox St Co. 

s , .311 

GO* 0 c 

Hopkinson 
Cox S. (Jo. 
Cox 8c Bor. 
Colt & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox Si Bor. 
Cox & (Jo. 
Cox 8c Bor. 
Cox & Co. 
Downes. 

( ox & Co. 
Kirkland 
Cox & Co. 


* Ordcietlhomc 
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Ordered lor America, 


•) Ordered for Gibialtai 


I Ordered for West lrn/res, 
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* Ordered fw Ceylon. 
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1ST or,SHIPS of the Royal Navy in Commission 1st Sept., 1838, specifying th^ir respect¬ 
ive KAting^Ages, the Yards where iipilt, the Dates of being Commissioned, and resent 
Stations. V * 


Names. 


VIIIST UATliS. 
Hiit.mnia . . 

Hobo . . . 

Sntt Josef . . 

l'liOCMs Charlotte 
Hoyal Adelaide . 
Victory . . . 

SECOND HA'i VS. 
lloiluey . . . 

Asm .... 
llolleioplioii 
Ocean . . . 

Vanguard . . 

Til tub Hat is. 
Donegal . . . 

Excellent . . 

Cornwallis . . 

Edinburgh . . 
Hustings . . 

Hercules . . 

Magnificent . . 

M.ilahar . . . 

Melville . . . 

Midden . . . 

PcmbioUe . . 

Hassell . . . 

Talavcia . . . 

Welle dey . . 

Formn hat i s 
Fiendem . . 

Jlarli.im . . . 

rn ru 11A1 hs 
M.nlng.iM in . 
Komigapiitam . 
Stag .... 
Astiea . . . 

Castor . . . 

Inconstant . , 

l’upiu . . . 

SIXTH HATES. 

Alligator . . . 

A rid iuni.idle. . 
Calliope . . . 

Conway . . . 

Crocodile . . 

Heiald . . . 

lino cine . . . 

NortliM.ii . . 

lirtllesUaUr.^ , .. 
Samai'aiift. , . 

Talbot . . . 

Tyne .... 
Volage t . . . 

Acta; in '. . . 

Carysfoit . . 

Cleopatra . . 

Vestal . . . 

Miigicienno . . 
Tribune . . . 
Hi line . . . 

Ceylon . . . 

Niagara . . . 


l’.y whom CDmnmmled. 


! Cap! II Dunlins Philiouth 

j Capl.C 1). Paget Cliulh.im 

I ('apt .1. N T.iylei, C H * 

j'-Cnp A T.imsImhc [KC.1I: pnilsmonth 
, Capl Sr Win. Elliot!,C.U : 1 ’ImhouiU 
| Capl T. Senile, C H. <bllo 


Capt Hyde l’.nker 
CapLW. Fisln-i 
Capt C J Aiislcn [C 11 
(’a .t Su .1 It ill. K.I. 

Capl Su T. Fellowes, K.L, 

Capt .! Diake 
('apt T lf.istiugs 
Cap.Sn H.Ciant.Kt [K II 
Capl W' W r liendeison. 1 
Capl. F. K Loch [kill 
Capt J. T Nicolas, C.llj 
I'inn. I’ .1 Douglas 
Capt. K. Jlaivcy j 


1’. mini,he 
Hoyibny 
Polls,mmlh 
Cli.itliam 
l’cinliiokc 

Toulon 
l’oitsmimtli 
1 Ion 1 1 my 
Men litu's Vil, 
Calcutta 
Chatham 
Wen lint’s Yd 
Honibav 


Capl lion It S Pandas , dillo 
('apt A K. Sh ape,C II. j ditto 
Capl F Moieshy.CH I Molehill's Ad 
i Ca'd Sir W. II. Dillon, Deptfoid 
j k C 11. 

; Capt W, II Wends V^oolwidt 

C.ipi. T. Maitland llombay 


j Crlllt Js Seolt 
| Capl A. I. Coin 

; Capt. r AV. 1 *. Wallis 
i Capl 1 I.eitli (i.iii.Cl.H 
! ('niiimodoie T II. Stilli- 
Capt .1 II. PI mill.llge 
Capt I'd. ('ulliei 
Capt 1 ) l’inig 
(‘apt L, l!u\er 

;C II K C TI. 
Capt Su T. J. (t llicmer, 
Capl H. 1. Ilayncs 
('apt T Heilieit 
Capt C. H IJmikw.itei 
Hctlinno 

('apt. J Polkinglioim' 
Capt. Jo“ Nias 
Capl II W Hmce 
Commodme I.ord f Hay 
Capt. W r Hobson 
Capt W. Iliiitigbloii 
Capt II .1 i'odiingliin 
Capt J. T i.Mishciid 
Cnpl. II Smith (o) 

Capt. R Russell 

(.'..pi II, 11. Marlin 
Capt Uoii. (1. tiicy 
1 ('apt. T. W'. C nter 
] Capt G W'. *>(. I. Mildinny 
I ('apt (' II 'Villi.mis 
j ('apt. I. Olavell 


Capt. W S in i. hi 


I’mlstmndh 


llombay 

llinubay 

1'em I ii oke 

Weidllll's AW 

Chatham 

Poilsinonth 

I’lyimmtli 

Cochin 
lVllllmilce 
Sliei mesa 
('h ilha i 

(’lialbam 
NT.ilali.il 
Pe|u tiDike 
Woolwich 
dil In 
Coehiil 
I’emlmike 
Woolw lUl 
PinlsmimlU 
Porlsniouth 
Pemlnokc 
I'embloke 

.’'heel ni'si 
Meiclint’s Yd. 
Weiehnt’s Yd 
In Fiance 
llombay 
Canada 


When 

limit 

When 

Cornmis- 

sioned 

t 

1’iesent Station. 

1 

1820 

h:ic> 

lAiitsmonlli 

HI j 

1x33 

SlieiN nc'S 


18.10 

l’b. mouth 

iB-r> 

18.17 

Vfi'ddcuanean 

H88 

ls.'ki 

Plymouth 

1765 

is:it; 

Poilsiuoutii 

ls:i:i 

H.J5 

Mediteiraiiean 

1824 

1856 

ditto 

Isis 

lssr, 

ditto 

IT'S 

is.t,; 

Mu , mess 

is, a, 

is :;0 

Veillten.i’ieail 

170111 

IMS? 

Likhou ^ 

IS 10 

1S..I 

Pi- tsilioulll 

isi;s 

18.17 

N. Amei. & W. Ind 

Hi 1 

■s:i7 

Poi tsmoiilh 

ISIS 

Kis 

ditto 

Hi;, 

IS,if, 

I’ll mouth 

HI 10 

JMl 

.T.un.iic.tt 

HIS 

isas 

West Indies 

[ol Afi ica 

1S17 

H37 

(711)0 (j & Ct 

HK) 

IS.lfi 

Mi'ditenaiican 

L7ti0 

1 Slid 

ditto 

1822 

HID 

Lisbon 

HIS 

H3("> 

Part Sen ice 

LSI., 

183/ 

j Fa,t Indie, 

H'2'l 

1837 

South Ameiiea 

ism 

1835 

Mediteliiin.iu 

lsa;: 

H30 

West Indies 




S. Ainel, 
Falmoiilli | 
Meiliteiiauean 
Pait'Semic 
j l'lntsinoutli 

1 Ansliaha 
W est I mhos 
South AnieiiCa 
Cast Indies 

West Indies 
Pmlsmoulli 
South Ameiiea 
i Pail. Service 
i Hast Indies 
South Ameiiea 
ilil to 

Alediteiinne.ui 
Fast Indies 
Poils'innulli 
Mediterranean 
South \mei|i'.i 
Went Indies 
Lisbon 
l-.nt Sen ice 
Chatham' 
Malta! 

Lakes nl Camilla 


Ordinary DcpJt.—Captured from I iench 18dS + Receiving Map- -icduced to tlie eomplemeuf ol two guns. 

t Tiikm liom Spain.uils in I7 1 J7. 

1 Receiving Ship— i educed in the complement olTniti guns. 

, ;| Commissioned by Captain Supeimtendcut ot Packets—ledueeil to eomplement of six guns. 

* f Capluied in 17‘.W. 
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• 

N cion’s 

• 

No. 

of 

Guns 

11 y whom Commanded. 

HO 

When 

Huilt 

When 

Commis¬ 

sioned. 

s 

' 1 

Prose - Stntmri, 

sr.onrs. f 

Nimroil . . . 

2o 

Coin ,T, Fraser 

Deplfotd 

, 1828 

13'!) 

VV esl Indies 

lV.ul. 

20 

Com. land C 11 Vajjei 

Men lint's V d 

1826 

138.) 

Y\ est Imlies 

Tweed . . . . 

20 

C'm. IIoii. F T l’eliiam 

PoitsmoutU 

1323 

IS.) 5 

Pail Semen 

Champion . . . 

(.'omits .... 

18 

(Vim. (1 St Km" 

PoiUnmiitH 

IS2I 

H8.5 

VV i-st I miles 

18 

Com. lliin. 1’ P Cary 

Peinbuike * 

1828 

IS ,J 7 

West Imlies 

Dido . ... i 

13 

Capt 1. Dalle., tl IS. 

Pent In uko 

iHdli 

Ho; 

Mednelia neuii 

Llrili.i . . . . 

18 

Com. w Fusion 

I'm uuumth 

hm; 

18.17 

Sonlh Aincuca 

i'aeouiilc . . . 

M3 

Com. W Cnikei 

(lltlo 

IS2'1 

iH,.; 

1 not Indira 

Fly. 

13 

Com H. Kliult 

ditto 

1.8.11 

18,10 

.South Ameucii 

Il.irner . . . . 

13 

Com. W M II. (Grew 

ditto 

1381 

13.13 

-hi to 

IfaMid . . . . 

18 

Com. .1. Wilkinson 

ditto;' 

1S.J7 

13.17 

Medium,menu 

Hyacinth . . ■ 

18 

Com. W VV.uien 

Plymouth 

131') 

is.17 

Last Indies 

Lame . . . . 

18 

Cum. P. J.HUke 

Pemliioke 

182'.) 

1317 

Past Lubes 

Modcste . . . . 

18 

Com II. Kyies 

Cum. P. S Handily 

Woohi leli 

1887 

1.-87 

West Lillies 

Oiestrs . , 

18 

Poll nuuitlh 

18:11 

1383 

PnismiHiih 

P\hides . . . . 

13 

Com. W. I,. C.islln 

Wool w udi 

1.8 J t 

18 13 

< V si it ul Atue.l 

Kuceliuisr 

18 

Com. 11. W Ci.iulurd 

Plymouth 

18 Id 

13. >/ 

W 1 st Lubes 

ILiloiidi . . ■ . 

18 

Com. HI. Quin (Ciifit.) 

M mclnd's Yd. 

18.HI 

1814 

15,1*1 Lillies 

Rose ...... 

18 

Corn P Cluistn; 

Portsmouth 

lsiU 

18.18 

Slieei ne-s 

S.ikdliU: . . . . 

'-13 

Com 1 llolili 

Pembroke 

131(5 

H.r; 

VV e*l 1 udies 

Si out. 

1-3 

Com R.Ci,u"io 

Cli.dli.ini 

Hi 2 

1-35 

Coast ul Vinca 

Wolf. 

18 

Com K. Stanley ( i’upt ) 

Poilsiniuilli 

i82r- 

18. '-4 

K 1 st Indies 

( l ol|inil)iie> . , 

10 

Corn G Klimt 

Pol Nimmlli 

1S2I5 

13,(8 

Coasl ol Vine. 1 

.liisem . . . . 

10 

Corn. F. M Houltbeo 

Men lint's V d 

181.8 

1388 

Mnlitmiuiicaii 

I.dv. 

10 

Com. J ileevc 

Pemliioke 

1887 

H37 

Caa*l ol Alma 

1’ldilMU . . . . 

10 

Cum It. Pupil nil 

Mell hul , ill 

181- 

HU 

unto 

Primus . . . . 

10 

Com. F Ilaidoi" 

Poitsmouth 

JsllS 

1837 

I'.i 1 Indies 

ltiii"ilnvj. 

10 

Com. 11 S Nixon 

Pliniom.li 

Mid 

hi; 

'V e8 Indies 

Sapplm . . . ■ 

10 

Com T. Fiasrr 

VV oelw n It 

1888 

IS. Ml 

VV 1 s 1 Lulu’s 

Scilla . . . 

10 

Com, lion J. Denman 

Mei(.lint’s Yd 

PO.I 

is.iti 

Li. Iiuii 

Seijient . 

So,ike . . . . 

10 

Cain. Ik I. \\ .men 

Mrirlint s Yd 

1'82 

is.it; 

M e- 1 Lillies 

10 

Com. A Milne 

Men lint’s Yd. 

1822 

H37 

H,)7 

diiio 

Shallow ll.m It . , 

10 

Com. .1. Slieplieul * 

VVoul-w udi 

1807 

Sour!) Amen 1 

Tiinculo . . . . 

10 

Com II F, Collin 

Mmehnt’s Yd 

IS--'.) 

1336 

1 1 li'i'i 

V it (oi. 

10 

(#nn 1! (‘ui/.ifi 

Jlomli.iy 

1311 

H.H 

K 1 st Indies 

Waiidrioi. . . . 

10 

Com. T Undiln 

Chatham 

18,1) 

13 1.5 

VV 1 si Tnde s 

W .I.SJJ ..... 

10 

Com. Hon D VV A Pelliain 

Men hni's Yd 

HI 1 

1337 

Med 1 le 11 . 1 ne .111 

'Volie line . . . 

10 

Com. lion. U How,ml 

Meielinl'j Yd 

18 6 

13 111 

Meiliti liaiiean 

Zebl.l . . . . 

10 

Com 11 C.M‘Cr‘.i( Ctij'l ) 

jl'inibay 

1315 

Hot 

Last Indus 

Hlllti 

Clio. 

‘10 

Com W. ItirliJidson 

Meirlint’nYd 

1307 

18.15 

Meditei i.ine. ill 

Cioi/el . . 

10 

Com K. II. King 

Cll.llliam 

182.3 

IS 13 

Last Lulu s 

Ilailetpilll . . , 

10 

' Com land F J Russell 

Pemliioke 

18 id 

H 'I- 

M edit,m,uir,in 

I’lloL. 

10 

Cum (i. Harris >y 

l'i\ mouth 

138.3 

] s.'.S 

Plym mill 

4I"oiiue . . . . 

10 

laeui VV S Tinnitus 

Mm-Inn's Yd 

1 31!) 

13(5 

F.i'l J mlies 

Ill'tom,lit . . . 

10 

Lieut, O. Stanley 

Pmtsjiiuntli 

1321) 

13.17 

Ausl’.iua 

Cm lew , . . . 

10 

J.reiil. K. Nouolt (Com ) 

W’oulw roll 

H.iO 

1335 

Coast el \liuii 

Kspon , 

10 

J.ieut .1. T. Paulson 

Chatham 

H-20 

is JS 

l.ishim 

Itaipi . . . . 

l.eieiet . . . 

10 

Lienl .1 S Is),mini 

ditto 

182.5 

1 Ml) 

West 1 udies 

10 

1 lent. (1. ,1 liosanqiiet 

Pm Isinoulli 

132 V 

183.5 

1 toast ol All a a 

N.llltllUh . . . 

10 

Lieut. G. Ilcauluv 

Moulw icli 

1830 

13.53 

ditlo 

I’.utndj'e . . 

10 

Lieut W Mums (f.) 

l'emlnuke 

18211 

133 i 

Piiitsmonlb 

Finalist . . . 

10 

Lieut Him K Plunkett 

-lido 

13 i.i 

1831 

Plymu.ilh 

Saiaeen . . . . 

10 

Lieut 11. VV Hill 

Plymouth 

1881 

J ,337 

Co 1st ol Alneu 

S,nJ"c . 

10 

Lieut 11 I Laron (Ait ) 

ditto 

1380 

1336 

Pi.. , , 111 a 

Scorpion . , . , 

10 

Lieut C. Gay ton 

ditto 

1312 

1337 

Meihlenane.in 

Wra/lr . . « 

10 

Lieut. J. Simpson (e) 

Chatham 

13'22 

1833 

itiitii 

Wi/aid . , . . 

10 

Lieut. T. F Itncli 

l’e nib n-ke 

138(1 

1-3; 

Smith Villi’ 1 )r ,) 

Allow, Retell . 

10 

Lieut, it. 1 SulliMiu 

I'm (smooth 

1828 

H8S 

Poltslllulllb 

Spariow, Retell . 
Teiin.ijpint, biiguiit 

10 

Lieut 11. Low ( ay 

Pemliioke 

1828 

13.(7 

Smith 'Vinenea 

10 

Lieut 11. F Sea"i am 

PoiUmoulh 

1887 

is 38 

Coast ot Alin a 

Speedy, eutter . . 

CoLkatiiee, selioouei 

8 

Lieul. 1. A VV light 

l’embmk-3 

1823 

1838 

Slieeim ss 

0 

Lieut T Douglas 

ditto 

1882 

18,(6 

S.alh Vmeiii.i 

1 linnet, Ijn".inline 

0 

Lieut. 11. llaillie 

Chatham 

13.il 

1837 

West Indies 

Spider, si liomier 
Viper, Ini",inline . 
H.isihsk, ketch . 

6 

Lieut. 1 O’Reill) |u) 

ditto 

1882 

H.3,5 

South Amrnc'it 

0 

Lieut. W. Wmmeti 

Pi mbiohe 

H81 

(837 

Coa-Uii \lni.i 

0 

Jaeut G. G Macdonald 

Ch.ilh.nu 

HJ4 

13.(5 

Ninth A in mu a 

1’ickle, sehoonrl 

6 

Lieul P. Hast 

VV e.t Indies 

1327 

1.3,17 

VV 1 si Indies 

Skipj.n k, selioouei 

5 

Lieul .1 J Robinson 

VVest Indies 

H27 

1.386 

West Indies 

Se.illuwer, cutter . 

i 4 

Lieut. N KohiUi.iid 

1‘mtsiiiu ith 

1380 

1385 

l’oi tf.oinutll 

lloneLta . . < . 

3 

Lieut. .1. L 11 Stull 

Shorn ness 

I3.id 

181(5 

Cujsi ol Allien 

llitsk.lniR . . 

3 

Lieut A.Kelletl 

Cli.il mini 

1810 

1-87 

Coast of Africa 

Uni/aid . . . . 

3 

Lieul. C. CiUgeraiil 

Poiismouth 

1881 

H3.8 

Plymouth 
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/KuI%!S. 

! No 

L of 

! (mils 

Jiy whom Commanded. 

• 



■ 

mm 


I.lent II in. It K')ii‘ 

| PmSmmith 

1 

K'll 

1838 

j West Indies 

Dolphltl * . . 

.1 3 

' l.jrnl II Mull mil 

| SIhviiiiss 

lt«(i 

1830 

[ Co.iit ot Alnca 

o 

1 l.u id. K, Dim i 

1 W'.is ,i sI.hl'I 


1837 

1 f 'o,is! of Afm a 


! • > 

i.iiMit. C*W lthssett 

' (’li.itli.im 

lau 

1837 

! Coist of Afucii 


,i 

1,H .ll .1. (r 1) Iflll.lll • 

Oi.itliniii 

Inna 

1830 

1 West Indies 

L\iix, ditto 

! 6 

Jnc.it. II. liio.iilluMil 

l'uitsmoutji 

lbdii 

1837 

Coast ot All lea 

Mr UN i* YIN a \ LssM 1 

' t: 

• 

(’.ipl. A. T. IK Vnl.il 

• 

thulium 

1P24 

1833 

Coast ot Alt lea 


M 

l.iciil T. f«rno! 

1’ ’mhioUe 

Isas 

1830 

Mcditcii.ine.ui 


i ii 

Com .1 (’ WhMi.iui 

Woolwich 

1H30 

1837 . 

Aiisti.di i 

Fauy • . • 

K> 

C.oil W. Ili'wetl (b) 

Cli.iih.im 

1HJC, 

1817 

'iVoolw K'll 

loiiL .... 

1 

I.'hiI. T Smith 

ditto 

lS.il) 

18)5 

Wosl Indies 

M.Ujpie « . , 

1 

l.ii'iit 1’ S. lUni'4 

SIlllM 1HNS 

18,10 

1830 

Medileu mean 

(i 

Mu>l-Com. Li Jfonuis 

Min liril'sYil 

1H1.1 

1830 

Oiknc\ Ul.mdi 

lLl\eil , . • 

-1 

L.eul (J. A. lit dlohl 

PemhiolvO 

1‘idO 

1835 

CtMsl of AtllCU 

Shilling , # t 


Lieut II Kellctt 

• ditto 

lHi'J 

18.13 

Si mill Vmeiua 

Sulphur . . . 

Tint hi U*i . . , 

8 

Com IK IW'lclii'i 

(ih.illum 

1800 

1835 

ditto 

t; 

I/I'tll 11 ll.U Ill'll 

Deptloid 

lSJ') 

1837 

VA»-t Indies 

s| I- \M VP S*r f s. 
•AflUMll, SlUM'y U'S 

llOv.t 1 

‘l IJU 

(Ami V W' Mecthey 

Woolnicli 

fly US 

183? 

(Ausl of Irela ul 

AHun . . , 

l(m 

l.ictil Y, 1> Telling 

Dept Ibid 

1 «0lj 

* 18,'10 . 

W ou 1 udies 

KI.i/ei . . . 

100 

I.n ui I. M W.iml'Ii 

Cli itli.mi 

1H31 

1830 

Mediteii'aneun 

Hu.vi .... 


(Ami 1' lhillurk ( ftipf.) 

• 

• 

18 )7 

l *.l 1 1 Service 

('iiinm . . , 

I lull 

I ltMii ,1 H (‘m" 

Ih'lflfnid 

IH07 

1837 

W'oolvy uh 

Cornel • . • 

MJ 

l.loiil (K i . Cynloil 

dll lu 

182'! 

1837 

Pail Seivnii 

('initiatin' . . 

111!) 

i.iiM.t r, i 

W'oolw toll* 

1827 

JK»() 

Medilen.inean 

Dee .... 


Cum J Slim i, K II. 

W n,d» nil 

Is.'id 

183.8 

West Indies 

Ill'll!) .... 

("0 

I, lent, U . James 

d.tlo 

ihj; 

18..0 

M est Irnlies 

Kin'll y . . . 

no 

LlOllt.J Pl'il 11 C 

'lillo 

JS.to 

183|i 

M"diloiiaiie m 

hut . . . 

110 

Incut 3 \I. l'<»ihmy 

Ar.'H'l,Ill’s Yd 

ls.il 

1830 

Wot Indies 

(I’JIgOU . , . 

:;jn 

Com S C Ducica 

Peinhioko 

1838 

1838 

ShciMtiesS 

Hcimes , . , 

no 

1 if 1*111. Vi S hlo.lht 

lAnl 1 moulli 

im;> 

1838 

]MeditciMHC.Ul 

Lijrlil iniis . . 

1110 

Lieut J Slj.imh'ci 

1 ’eptloi (1 

‘1823 

183(5 

Pa it Sen ne 

Media . 

OKI 

Lorn 1 A Nuit 

uolw idi 

183,1 

1838 

5Vest 1 miles 

Mi"j'i'i.i . . . 

) 10 

1, i in 11 11 t.oldsiiuili k 

Mn cuii'S 

l."37 

1837 

Mi'tlilni.m '.in. 

Mel cm . , 

Km 

1 it'iil 11. 1) l’nli'li nl 

! teptinid 

1824 

1838 

Falmouth 

Pminix , . 

-Vii 

(Ami A W Milw.ud 

Ch.Ilium 

1 ".I! 

1835 

l’.irt Seivuc 

ltli.nl liiimitlins , 

220 

(Ann. A Makeheld. 

I’lviimiith 

18,12 

18.17 

MedMeii me,in 

Spume . 


I,',oil 5 Kennedy 

M oolwirh 

lM.it 

1834 

Mediteuuneuii 

T.HU 1 us . . . 

100 

1 icu» <» V> SnrLli 

Vcm'noke 

18)4 

1838 

West Indies 

A ole mo , 


Lll'lll. .In .. WK ".t 

I*oi I^j mini Hi 

1830 

L8.)(* 

iMedlti'l lane, ill 

V \( if j s 

Kovul Deorge . 


(' ipl Lord \* 1 'it/< l.urmi' 

l'i |it fold 

I«l7 

* 

1837 

l’oitsnioiilli 

Hon il Son cic*«i r ii 


(Aip*. S. J.u'lison, (‘ l» 

('iijtl, Y. Hornby, lAJi. 

ihlto 

lf)04 

•1837 

IVinbroke 

Will..nn .uni M.uv . 


(III to 

iho; 

1.83? 

•Wuolw 10 ll 

sUui't'slO « )Tt i 11TEJi 

AS I'.n htll 

Alfd . . . . 

Vo r>{ 
(iUli .. 

Ijinnt C II NAiiiin^ton 

Mcirlml’s Yd 

1833 

1835 

Fnlmotilli 

lilt C|s . • 

r> ! 

l.ll'lll .1. I >«,« 1||'V 

I'l'pttc.rtl 

1820 

1820 

ditto 

lVle.ht t • 

10 i 

l/ii'iil .1 Mniiic (/») 

Cli.illnH' 

1820 

K13 

ditto 

L\|ni'"> . . . . 

i 

l.ll'lll W. 1’ ClolvL' 

Il^itlnid 

Mu ['lint's Yd. 

18o(i 

1330 

ililto 

C«ttlili.i|<.1l , * 

0 i 

Incut K. ( oil lot* 

1808 

1832 

ditto 

IIOUC • . . . 

1" 

I.lent. IV. I< Koih 

Plymouth 

J 82I ! 

1830 

ditto 

I >.I|»\N 111!^ . 

0 

l.ii'ul 1'' U Cn^liUn 

Ch.itli.mi 

1825 ; 

1837 

ditto 

InnueL . . . 


1 .leut Downes 

Men lint’s AM.! 

1835 1 

1835 

ditto 

I.\i i ... . 

0 

Limit W I'Anlifter 

Plymouth 1 

1821 i 

1837 

ditto 

Mugged - . 

Mimnc . . 

]0 

LlCllI S (rllOltlt 

W'no'yy i, li 1 

18 J i 

183(5 

ditto 

1 

1 . ul 1! I’.iwli' 

Plymouth , 

1823 

1820 

ditto 

I Opo.siim . . .I I 

1 ,n lit U. i'ctfl 

Siiceniess | 

1821 

1830 

ditto 

Paniloi.t . . . 

1 

I, mil 11 V Ilium 

Woohvuh 

1832 

1830 

ditto 

Penguin . . . . 

o 

J.'o.il, W I,.ii'o 

Peinhmk" | 

K'.S 

1838 

lll'tll 

. t . . 

l 

1,,1'Ut.T. J.inu'n 

Pi'Uihioke | 

18'7 

1830 

mill) 

Hunger . . . 


1 It r \ inner 

Lieut il P DieUeo 

Miridinl’s Yd.. 

1838 

1838 

ditto 

Ili'iixloei . . . 

0 

Plvnimilli 1 

1829 j 

1830 

ditto 

Seagull . 

« 

Lieut -1 P.it-oiiN 

Clnlli.mi 

'832 I 

1831 

ditto 

siii'iiimko . . . 

1 

I,lout. fli. li. f. Paisitlnliain 

Pimbioko 

1825 

1832 

ditto 

.skviiuk . . . 

1 

l.u'ul.lkl’ I-iilil 

ditto 

182(5 

1831 

ditto 

SprV • . . . 

i 

1,1''ill 1!. ll .1 tmt"> 

ditto 

1827 

1833 

ditto 

Still . • • 


Clout. C Smilli 

WoidyvifU 

1835 

1830 

ditto 

Swill . . . . 


Ltcut. D VVel* h 

Dept fill d 

1830 

183(5 

ditto • 

T\ ii.m . , . . 

m 

10 

\ 

l.K'Ht 11 JiMinnij. 

Woilmidi 

1 

1820 

1831 

Tlitto 

• 


*** This Table lias been propaieil, from original souices, expressly for this Journal; and, i l 
iio*uiowBn, will, it is hoped, be acknowledged, 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. / ^ 

. NAVY'. * 


PROMOTIONS. 

q'IO HI. LlKUrtNANT. 
William Austin. 

■ill BL lASTMl-i. 

Huhnit t’unie. 

U. Filuici. 

* TO HU MJHOIMi.Vs 
(r.'Orj'H Jt>ll#s. 

James booth 
John Millin', i\I 1). 


APPOINTMENTS. 

'Wl'JAINS. 

W Samlcim.Masala. 

H. t! llSat'll.Yt'ltCull. 

?’0MM AN III lt^. 

’]’ .linies .Pnuress Charlotte. 

V \v Alil\i*tiil. . .Pli.ruix st v. 

F Li.'iiM.. . . ( u !<;.) I'ji-siilonl. 

.1 \ Hetehei. .(^.iPIg ) Wellesley • 

Lo'il I' I. 11 1 is.--.oll.II iili'qum. 

1'. S. llamblv.. ........Otestes 

c w c Lyd.aid..Duiiif.il. 

P Cluistie.... Rose 

(t It .unsay .. Pilot. 

S 11. Dsslll r....Ci asL (jilJlil. 

IT It. Stull. 1)0. 

J',. \V. Pllklll^loll. ...... . Dll, 

Lieijti.nant.v 

T. .I.\nit's.to i mu, Pigeon 

M LllCe.tl) tom Pl'naillll. 

I A. Wng-ht.to tom Spec l\. 

II. F Sengi.un. ..IdAoiji. Teiinogaiit. 

C Fit/ge laid .... ui i'om. Jlu/./.mi 

E I’. H. Von. Doiiop, .idil, Wellesley 
l‘. \V. I laiiiiltoii.... mill, Du 
P PisIum ailil. Do. 

W.il llen*ui..... Astii'.i. 

W’. T («ii111tlis.Stag 

II Johnsum .... ^.Ill'l.llll. 

T It liimvu .Hrildtmin. 

I' Thomson....Hastings. 

.1 Ah.isliriiil. Do. 

H 1 lnll.mil.to tom. Dolphin. 

I EiiiisK-v....Nlagan* 

I DothII. Do 

W. S Wisi'ui an.. Exi'i ■II Ait. , 

W Welistl'l.E'lllllllll all 

I. Sibbalil... Do. 


C. W. ITlisscU. .to com, Foie ier. 

E. Tatham... 

.., Melville 

S L Aldworlh. 

. Hli.idiimaulhiis. 

.1. S tnkev*. 

.. . Ineonstant. 

.1. MacgougaU... 

... Pupil’. 

.1. E. Bingham. 

. # , Mu li’ sti*. 

H M Hub. itsoii.... 

.Oieslc.s. 

.1. Limn.to coin Plmo. 

C J Posilo . 

.. Pilot. 

J Waller. 

,. .Coast (in,iid. 

T Ciescr. 

*.. Do. 

’i Tiiiii*..... 

. . Do 

It III,air. 

,.. . Do 

1* Leill V . 

Do 

J. C. llobuisoil. 

... Ninth Si,u. 

It. Eos-. 

.. . Hou ules. 

J . A. Mends .... ... 

,. 'Ye! eon. 

H. Cuitis,... 

... Do. 

M \ S 1 I* It 

• 

W. l.aiioiltm.f 1 ' 1 

g.) Pilot. 

SlJllOKONS. 

*W. II. It. .lone,, M D. 

.. .Oiesie • 

J. Duo lop. 

. . . Yet.i'OI) 

AssrsrAKT-Sunoi- ons. 

J 1 1 v i in', M D. m 

id lti il mill i 

.f. IT Pallison.add. I)o 

II U It IJoplev. 

..,K {(client 

C. K. Hi leu, M.D. 

,,. K l if co. \ iirIII 

W. ]l,n ncs . 

. , Yulc.uio 

I\. Henmnl. 

. . 1 icsmUmiI 

D Hill hie...... 

. Hoilucv 

W K Dalton. 

.. .Cornwallis. 

I. C Cunningham. . . 

..r.'poii 

II. Amkisiui. 

..Pun Cliailoite 

W Wood, M.D. 

.. .Speedv 

W. Timihiill, M l).... 

.. Pilot. 

— Deli miai).. 

.. . 1 Tell llti-s 

J. Pel els. 

, . , SIV \ ) 1 1 *v 

J Held . . . 


E J illusion, Ml).. . 

. . . Hose, 

W Unbelts. 

.. .Sin in.aiMtani 

J \. Lend. M D. 

. . . At i.coll 

W p Helson. 

, , . WlU^Oll 

— Cnghtuii. 

. . .]ill//.dld. 


Pens!' as. 

F. I Fell) or. Pilot 

.1. Colwell. Iln i' 

F May.Oi.--.lis 

•T H, Hutchins. Ail.i-oij 

.1. J). .Tot.es...... ('-up.,' lliisiiiigi. 


ARMY. 


WAU OFFICE, .Tilly 27. 

2nd Life Cii.nds—Ensign Aiclnlialil William 
Hi nml.imig, liom Ol!ml Foot, in bo Cornet and 
Null Lieut by puicli vice Lindsay, w lit) tolires. 

■lib Light Dragoons—Allied Hobeit Hole, 
(lent to tie (.ui net by putuh. .vice Synioinls, 
who let lies. 

fitli Diagoous—Sl.tfl' Assist-Huigeon Charles 
Hobeit Hote.s, M I). to be Assist.-Suigoon, viee 
Faupibar M^Crac, who letnes upon h p. 

14ili Light Dragoons— Lieut. John ITishop 
Culpeper to he Capt by pinch, vice Leuy, who 
leioes, Comet Cli.tiles Tniilal (liillis to be 
Lieut by pmeli. wee Culpeper , Henry Hobeit 
lSuuebeietl, (lent, to lie Cornet liy piuth. vicu 
(J’lflt, 

Coldstream Fool Cuaids—Lieut, and Capt. 


Coui-ee Knox to be Cupt and Iaeut. Colonel by 
pmeli. Vico liievct-Col.uii 1 Weddeibuin, who 
tel lies Ensign and I,lent* Hon Fieiieiiek Win. 
Cliilil \ iMiers lo be I.ieut and Cii]itiiii bv 
pinch lieuKimx; S'ccmi,! Lieut Julin Aginon- 
di-stiaiii Vesev Jxirkl uiil Hum the Hide liiigade, 
to bn Ensign and T.ient. 1>\ pmeli vice Villn-is, 

2nd Foot—EhsigliCodliey Pioicy lo lie Lieut, 
by parch vice Mootin', w ho lemcs. Ensign 
Ldwaiil lloueywood, Irom ,>l(h Foot, to bo 
Lieut by purt-li. \ Le Lewis, upp to -loth 1'nut. 

1th—IJiev. Limit. Col Hull ild Maedomtld, 
from 7i4tu Foot, Hi be M ijm rite It. rlluun, who 
esc lllll’ei'S 

7lh—Lieut Ralph Hemal to be Capt. by 
pureli vice Norman, who getiies; Lieut. A rtlmr 
John Pack, fiom li pAioatt. to lies Lieut, vice 
William Bullbui, who exoli.; Ensign Hobeit 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


[sept. 


T-mitcis land (JilVnul, fioni jJnd Fold, lo Ijf 
/neu^iy pinch. \icc Bernal. . 

* jjth—^ns^n Jlcm v William Huce, IVmi Jdlli 
Fool, to uS Lieut. without imu,li nee l»,il"ii>r 
oushioied bv\lto seuti nee ul a (ionoi.il Couit 
Miir1i.il. 

20th—Lieut. T.divmd 11 ill to ho ('upturn by 
puuli, vioo (hnonili-h, i.ho iota os ; Liisi”ii 
Lachlan Dull (v>ul'jii tu ho Incut by puuli. 

Vico Mill. 

23th—Captain .lohn Homy Cooke, from h p 
lniiitt. to bo Captain \*o ‘ lbovot-MS|oi Thomas 

> to IV, II 1, Villi I OM'll loco 1 IU” t llo (llllol ouoo, 

‘J/ lb—( \t|>l Montague (I'ol mi'•■ y .loinistnin* 
tl> 1)0 M.I|I >1 III JUl.t 1*1100 M.ll lo.Ul. ho i clues, 
Incut. James 1'.imiio Lonsdale lo bo C.ipt. by 
pun li. uc<? Jiilm -tune; Lnugu lolm Lomov to 
in' Incut, by pm oh v .< i* LoiimI.iIo, 

LitlMin Thomson, tic lit. to In liuviglt by 
puu Ii no; I.eivis 

33th—(lout Cadi t John A. l’u.ul, liom 
Royal Miiiluiy College, to in; luisi/ii without 
pun li. 

.'Will—Seijo.nil Major Chaile-Willnm Lilih- 
fiol.l <o bo Iuis„n ii itliout puli li, moo hate, 
pmm. in i'/'lh loot. 

Jjlh—Incut, Wm Unbolt Tones, bom 2ml 
Font, to lie Liout. vice M .it'll, «liu id no, • 
filtth—Lnsign 1 to. i ;o (Joililos ,'l.v koti/n: 
Cobb.m to bo Lu m by punli, i ice C.iiiipboll. 
« ho lot lies , III my Oiliu ilo ('u'spigu >. (lout, 
to 1 10 LllsICII In pun li hoc Cubli ,111 

02nd—I'leiloiiok ( hi i ■ lou, (iolit, tube Ensign 
by putcli moo lend (Jiduid, piom m/(h I’o it 
oltli — M.ijiu Win Hootliii.u, liom Till Foot, to 
bo M.IJIU Ml O Mill llllll.llil. II III) Oil'll. | (hi,nil’s 
Lygnll Clicks, (Jen!., to be Lu .inn by pinch. 
moo Honey wood, p.o u in 2mi h'uol. 

GOili—Soi|o,int-M.i|ur Mui M .itoihouse lo bo 
ljll.il lclill.lsti ‘1 111 e .lnll.ltll.lil lJnnlll, II 111 ) COtllL' « 
IIpull ll j>. 

third—llieiet-Cuhmel Iluni l’.ullccl Tl.nns, 
bum h p, uli itt tu be Lieut C' loir. 1 mcc Hies.- 
Cllloliol DliniMIl M‘ l »ie”li,, nil,) I \oll, , M.ljll, 
Uulioi I t-pail, to !»■ Incut (nhuul liv pun li 
vioo Tl.uii-, ulio lollies, Cnpt.uii 1 dm lough 

10 bo M.ijoi til juiiiii in, Spuk, Lieut. TSdl 
Nnoilgi iss T’uu luuuii tu lie Ciijitniu ky pun h. 
nee Jimnli ; Fungii Ch-ulos llouiv (noiduu tu 
be I,ll-llt. by pilioll Moo li.li.lMll in , (in . ge 
•Seton, (it'llf. to bo Lii,i,'h by j.iuoh lire (,O;,’ in 

Kille Bngade - W lilt, nil Jim not l!nni,.,i. 
Cent, tu lie Sooujid Lieut lo [iiiioli in .Kn Is¬ 
land, jpp’initi’il to tile Culilstiouiii (in mb. 

('ey Inn I’m lie Regiment — Limit Alexnnler 
(»iioisini, fioni tbo li ji of.Tilli liegt ul Fool, lu 
bi Lioul ini' It upon ( ,implicit, « bn cm h. 

Koval 'Ahii'.m Culoill.ll Cnips—Lldil. Refer 
(*i .ml m il, tiuiii li p mi,ill to bo I.ion! uilhuiit 
pull’ll. MU’ W. Ft IS, 1 , |l 111) I ft Ill’s 111 lid lul'llioi 
bituitinn ns .in .Ensign, ujiuu li p. 

lluspit il Stull—II Tinsel, lieu 1 , tu bo 
As'Ut -Suin'’,Ul (n the Lull O , I 1 C - boles, ,lp- 
pointed loClli Diaauoin 

Bicict—CnluHcl Tlmiiins it.ilmoi, on tho li |). 
ol hi.d llegt. ut I'oul, tii M.i|ui-(ionoinl in 
’tbe Ann*’. 

To lio Colonels ui *l.o Aimv—T lout Colonel 
John (Jruiidd, on tbo li ji ut the J,‘?id Fool ; 
Ineut.-Colonol Wilburn (Jniden Solon, <ui tho 

11 p. ol* the HSth Kent, ol 1’uol ? Liout -Colonel 
W. Iluii n d,ls, on tho n )> ol the Ityy.il ljn^iui’ois. 

To lie Mnjin in the Aiml—Cnplniu John 
Henry Cooke, of the 2.1tli Foot 

Mjjjjnuiuiiduin—The M.qoi, hum lip linatt, 
Mini n ns app. lu l*p ol the Lit*li Fool, mi Gth 
July.lHtM, ij M.ijiu C... kbm n, and ink M.ijm 
Coehraue. 

WAll-OFFICE, All-.hi 
Ttli I.icht T)i.i r ’ouiis«—Assist.-Sinfreou Nelson 
I’ utnoll, iiouidisl I out, lu be Assist.-,*Smgcwi 
vice tjrunt, dec. 


2nd Font—John IJaidie Kijipon. Cent , lo tip 
Ensign bv pnreh. vice Fieiev, piom. • 

Idtli—Lieut. Ailliur Holmes, Iruip lip.Mil 
SJib Foot, lo be Incut, vkoe luxe, appointed to 
4tli Lijrlit Dragoons : Ensign Tims. Oxley to 
lie Lieut by porch,me Holme,, who iciness 
Ensign John llvioii Hotihousc, iii i 7htli Fool, 
lob” Lieut, by pinch \iee Fococh, who lctues ; 
,W ill mm Wilburns, Cent, to tu* Ensign ly 
jmii h. vice Oxley. 

20th—(Jem”*) Stpivuit, Cent, to be Ensign by 
piTich vice Coidnn, promoted. 

ll't.—Stull Assisi -Sm^i’on Il^nry Fiuncis 
Miusloi to lu 1 \s nsl.-Suiyeiii^ v ice Dnituell, 
.i]H>. tu llh Lnjlit Dinyuniis 

luh — I'.usi-ii Lihv.ud I.iuil’Puee Tiohcll, 
liom doth Foot, to be Knsigu vice Smyth, u ho 
I’M 11 

•liHli— Lieut Fiedciiek W in. Love, bom bOlli 
liout. tu li- I u*ut vice Timid, who excli 
fidlh-Fusion Junes (Judith Smyth, liom 
Ini 1 1 Font, In lu; Eiiv.j,n vice Titkoll, who 
cv’h i 

(>ttu— Ouplnin ibnitholunievv I‘* .net, limn 
h j) ol* 7th Fool, tu be (.'upturn v n i ,,,'hnilcg 
Hill'll lute Tinlm”, ivko ccchi leoenni” the 
iblie’ence 

tifilM—Jucut lleniv* Tulin Tuinoi, from I ‘.Il 1 1 
Foot, to be Lieut vice Love, who escli, 

/ls|—Stull Assist-Suiijoon John Jtuiiiaii 
M iedi.umul*lo be Assist Sui"eimiice be.itsou, 
i\hove u|ipuinlnicut bus not tnlien place, 

7*tlb— Lieut Alcxandci (Jiicisun.lTuin Ccili.n 
Hide Uc^iniciil, tu be Incut me M Alpine, 
piom,, Duvnl l)oii”lus Wemyss, Cent, to be 
Klivuu nee llobboiisc, piom m llllh I'uot. 

Stub—Lnsi”u Chuiles lb my Moilimci Kel¬ 
son In b- Incut, by pun h viceWultci Fmijuliui 
('luistie, iilio icliics; John Ailhui Sluuiui, 
Cent to be lCiisi—n by pinch me KeKon. 

‘d-llli — Lii'i^n (ieni ”i^Atib.is Kin ill 1) \icy In 
lie \djutilll lire Spdlci, uliu lesions the 
Adpil.un y only 

Hilli* ltiiemle—Lieut James hl.utni to be 
C.ipt. Iiy puu li , ii e M.iid.u hl.ii’, n bn lotncs , 
Sciniid Incut. M ill mm Tlcinyoltcicsloid tu lie 
J’l'jl Lieut by puieh. in c Idniliu . .Seeuinl 
Incut .mil Adjutant Itobiul Viscuniit Jnicliu 
tu li nc tbe mills ul Joist ( ucut., W ill. Ovuilcii 
ll.’immoiid. (,c’iit to be Seeund LuAit. Iiy punh. 
m c Heiesioul. 

Ilov.il Malta Feocible Rceinicnt—Assi-t- 
Suiycuii .1*iliil Mi nt.mail) tu lie Sm^con me 
(JuiscppciC.irnillcii, ivlio letacs, Michele Fil- 
1 ip 11 Culnjllcii, M I)., tn lie Assist.-Sui”ei)ii, 
1 leoAlniitunnii) 

Cu itt-ii li< il— I.ieuf W Cm tin nllis Symonds, 
liom 7Jlh Fool, tu be C.ipt bv purili ; Incut. 
Win. ll.un M'Alpin, fioni T^Ui Foot, to be 
Cnj.t nit lioul pinch. 

IIospd.il Stair—Ccnige Stcu.iit Hcntsun, 
M.l) in be Assist -Suifjcim to the Fumes lien 
Mm.di.iimid, .ijipunilcd to71vl, Juiiies Timns- 
cud t'snnld Johnston, M D to bn Assistant 
K.iifjcon to tile Foiees vice Mnistei, ujip. tu list. 
Flint. 

Mnmoiniiilum—Captain Thomas Kcnncdi. 
ii|ion li.p uii.iu , lias been allimcd to letnc 
in ni the Army, n itli tile sale ol his i iimmissnui, 
lie licnif' about to become a settlui ill the 
lolumes The name ol (lie Cm net appointed 
to 2nd Dl’U”uoii (Ju.irds, on 22ml .lime, 183.-*, 
is \ohland,and not Acbind. Tlie appointment 
orDcpiity-Fuivev or Maepliersuti. hum hall pay, 
tn be Deputy l’uiieyor tu the Foiees, nit l.ith 
Apnl, 1834. has not laken plate. 


W JIlTIillALL, Aug. t>. 

The (Jueen has been pleased to chrert letters 
latent to bo passed under the great Rftal of the 
J luted Kingdom ol Client Britain and Ireland, 
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PROMOTIONS AND 


conferring llte Jtoiumr of Knis;}i<lioo<1 upon 
C',iptuiii*\lrvimlevUmncs,21sl Bombay Native 
Ilg'mtrv, oil a mission to the Clitcls of Afl-h.t- 
install. * • 

WAR OFFICE, An;;. /. 

Brevet— •upturn Alevaeder Huiuo:, ill-1. 
llegt Bombay Native Inl.tntiy (employed 
upon a particular sei ice ni Mlghamst-m), to. 
]),1VB tin 11 k ol In 

•Hid Peisi.t aaIiiIo so employed, JaeuL Hul.rit 
Leech, Bombay Engiueeis (employed on .i pm- 
tirul.u srivifo 111 Allgli.imsL.inJ, to li.no tin’ 
local rank ot Mjjdi in Allgliautslaii and IVt’ia 
aa lulc so employed. 

AVAR OFFICE, An- Id. 

Htli Dragoon Guirds—Gurnet .lames ('hallos 
Yoihn to he r.icnt. by pure 1 1 \ ioo Black u noi^ 
who lollies ; A\ illium iVtol Algernon Hill, Gent 
to be l'ntnet by pmcli. vice Yoike. 

-ml Diagoonsj-Beg. S. ip’iint-Majoi Groi-e 
Reid to be Adjutant, w itli t^e lank'ot Cm net, 
neo Foilon-, alio lesi-iis ilie Ad|utauoy only 
l/lli—T'aplatii LawA’iirr Fyle, bom t'Jiid 
Foot, lo lie Captain, vne land Cei iL Goidotl, 
who evil. • • 

31th- Fusion John Guilt to be Limit, by 
poieli. l lee llailoid, who lelires, .Josliua 
llemy Kilby, Gent,, lo be Lnsig^t by pinch. 
Mi e (iw dl 

I2nd--Cii] t. land Cecil G.iulon. 1’iom 17th 
Foot, to be Capl mco Fy to, w ho e\ch 
71th—Liisign Grot go Monkland ‘o be leeut 
without pim h. Aire O’lSiieil, dot . r.ii'ign 
Achcson J’ \ 10 Ohms Lo l.e Licit, l.y pimh 
■viie hjinouds, pioin.: Sci)funl-.M.i|.M lolm 
"ail’d to be Eli. 1-11 Ill'll Mnlikl lint , Dimby 
AA dhuglun, Gi lit , to lie l.u-igii by puiili mi e * 
Ohms 

U-inl— Ensign John L*C D.ake to bo I,lent 
by pun.li mi. Fii’i'lm-, wI10 irincs , Aichtb.ild 
liaunllou Tall nidi, Gent., lo be Ensign by 
J 11111 h A ice Duke. 

Rey.ll Mi lean ^'iilonial Chips—f.ieiit -Colonel 
I’.ielianl Dolieilf, loom li.p. unatt to be Lieut - 
Colonel vice Alcv.uidcr Maclean biasei, who 
evil • 

laminin Hie (1 i/.ette of dnl tn-l.- Fin Goo 
Slew .11 1 , (.out lobe Ensign in t he t'Otll Foot , \,i , 
lead Genige Stevens, (tent to lie Lii'ign in the 
t'Otll Foot by puli'll \ice (ondon. j nuu h'm 
Ihiud J lou-las Wem\”, Geul to lie i.nsi-u 111 
JStli Fool,\e , lead It.md Doogla-^ U cm\*s, 
G"it I. to be Ensign byp.ni.il in ', dlh FooI^mi e 
Jlohliousc, piom 111 ldtli Fool. 


WAR OFFICII, An-. 2. 

Memoiandiun—Ilei Ala testy lias been gi >- 
1 'HMlsly pleased lo pci lint (he lllli Regiment of 
Right Dia-iious lo lie.u upon Us guidon,, anil 
apjiimitmenl'i, lit addition to any otliei li.iilg's 
01 distinctions lieietnluu' gi lilted, the wind 
" Salaiiiiiiii :i,” 111 1 oiisideiatiou of the gall uit 
roiulnet ol tin; Regiment at the buttle ol sala- 
inaiu-a, 011 tile 22nd ol July, JH12. 

OFFK’F. OF ORDNANCK, Aug. 10. 

Corps of Royal Engiueeis—Socoud Lieut. 
Chmles Edwiud S'auley lo lie Fust Lieui. vice 
AV. H. Mould, dor ; Second Lieut. William C 
Menzics to bo 1’iist Lieut, vice Gieatmex, dei. 

.WAR OFFICE, An-. 17. 

0tli Light Oragoons—Lieut. Thomas Fulmer 
Whulley to be I'apt. by pinch, a Ice Ilnnkey, 
A' lie relucs ; Cornel Kiugsmill Manley Power 
In Re Liyul, by purcU, vice Whalley ; John 
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JuIaauuI Matlocks, (lent to be Comel by porek.,, 
vice 1‘oivri , Serjcnnt M.ipu John Cl.uk WVi- 
liamson In In* Iplni tei maslci \ice TlrfCmus*- 
AVii-hl,*l)o ictires upon h p. « 

4tli Foot- - Lieut \\ ilhani (' IvclU, from 20th 
Foot, to lie Lieut. \ire A man, wh , e.v h 
7tli— Seioild Lieut Clias, Stew.nt Coclnaiu’, 
liom 60th I'ool, to La Lieut by pinch, wee 
SHOW, W I'll leflllM 

10th—Janus F.ilwaid Pentose. Gent , to In 

Kith —W lignin I'tcili ■ . Su,iiibeii7Ci, Gent, 

lobe Ln-tgu liy pinch, vice linitlcy, app.to 
4'llh Fool 

2tllh —I.ietiL lo’in Ciaimk AValbet A u inn, 
fmili 4 h •■out, to lie laeift A ice ()’ Kelly , who 
evil , Ensign llemy Wilkes Mnsleison, fnim 
57 th loot, to be Ln.slgu A lee ltaike,, who 

e.vlif 

21st—Cupt Roliett Toovi vllawley ,fioin h p, 
full Foot, to lie Capt. Aue I.mil’s lluli huison, 
Ailioevli. Lieut Henry W illmn Jntubmy to 
be Capl by pmcli Alee Hawley, aaIio leliie-i, 
Second 1 non I Allied Amliew s ln.be Fit si Lieut 
by |uueh Ate’ Mimdiy, who tellies, .»iiil 
Limit William DoniAille to be Fust Lieut liy 
jimcli a 11 e ItunbuiA , John Diwsou. (lent to 
lie Set mid Lieut, by pnreh. Mae Am-kews; 
John Watson, Gent, to In’ Second J.icut by 
puieb niv DomAille 

-'(it!i — Gell 1 Cadet llemy P. I'lopp., fi'mn 
Roy d Mild.u\ Colic-,■, to lie Ensign wlthout 
pti.i h \ u e Junii 1 ’, «iei 

27111 - I,lent i belles Ailel.ei to 1.,' Captain 
In pen'll Alee SI .idold, who lollies; Lllslgll 
Fiedein!, King to lie t’cnl In pinch vuo 
A i’ll*]. 1*1 , James SonietAill 1 , G. lit. to In. Lusign 
by puu h. a 11 e Kui *. 

ySlh--Hii'i';ii lid.’ utd AJiss mien Love to hr 
Lu ill, by pun I) vice W lulling, who letl'es; 
Ensign Benjieim Win!", Imm 'loth Fool, to lie 
Limit In 'i'll, h ah 0 R.'i.h.ini, who w tires; 
Ensign Donald M'Gie-bl, 1 r■■ 111 ',Sih 1’ ml, to 
be \11 j 11 * ml and Fe 'i.'li a’e ltu . , 11. 

aid—Anthony Saidiel, Gent to be L’llsi.a 
by pm, li ah e 1 oidyi e, app to 1,"ill Fool. 

Jlith -C.Ljituii AVill .uu Keulle (hist,ire,■, 
fio 11 * Polli 1 not, to be CaptauiAiee I isbei, who 

e\oh. • 

•I,ill - Fils'., n Chilli’s Joseph Loll, miii. ie to 
be Lii.nr In pii'iii a h e W ooillui't .e, who 
1 ctiii's E 11-1 ;u Cli iiles ll 1 indw’e, t,• 1.1 tl-l 
Fool, to be l.e-r-u \ n e Louginnia’ 

4 l tib- -l.li-i 111 V> I hm Uo'ii il ell d ]iea 1 ' to l-e 
T.iei.t l.y pun'll a i,e AV,;,! Dnucl!, who 
l< tin’s; li.nsigH Wilin' 'lylet liaitiey, from 
ldtli Foul, lo be l.n i\ r n Alee sli.p.spea, 

.i/th - r.MMon Fii'diniik Thoinioti Rnkes, 
fmin -dill ho ,1, to l.e l.nsi-n a ,ee Mastei- m, 
aa ho evh 

:'i'.)l h - Gent Cadet AVm \i.gustns GaU’ sen, 
ftom Royal Miht.UA Coll, ge. to Am F.nsign bv 
j^ueli a ice AI ickeu/ie, w IMke appointment has 
not taken place. * 

t'Dlh - lames Dmi-lls, Gent to Ie’ Sei mid 
Lieut by pmcli. Alee Coehi.iue, pnnn. 111 7dt 
Foot 

7,’’111— Thomas ISF.ia,.> r Comric, GeuK to lie 
Ensign bv jmrrli \ne MGie-or, upp to the 
2Slh Fool*" 

111st--Captain John Marshall, fiuin li p. ui.nlt, 
to be Captuin a fee AA ilhain M'luroy, who e\<h 
‘JJnd—Petei J Liy Palel'im, Gent to he Eos. 
by pinch vice Aneoimt I )i iii.d 11111 -, ajiji. to 
2nd Lile G 11 . 11 .U 

il4tli—^etjo.mt Major Thomas A\aite to he 
Quai teiioastci nee John Macken/,e, w ho leure* 
upon h 1 ' 

115th—Captain William Cli.ules Fishet, fiom 
40'h Foot, to be Captain vice Ciistancc, who 
evdi. 

lldtli—Frederick I’iijj'nl Gent, tn bo Ensign 
by pnreh, a ice White, prom m 28tli Foot. 
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't-m lhcvet— Captain John Mnislinll, of 91st 
Fn%L to lie V.tjoi in 1 lie Auny. 

. (aSnnn.seuiiat—To ho Assist-Cofhmissaiies- 

(tpm'inA- 7 l%qmly Assist. Cninimssmf-Gemtral 
Robeit Lindsay ; Deputy Assist.-Comnnsaary 
General Joseph Veifenstein. 


WHITEHALL, Aug 2’2. 

The Queen has been plea-oil to rnnstituto 
ami appoint M.qoi-Geneial Sir Edw.h'd Gibbs, 
K.t; It , to he Lieut -Gnveimit of lhe,,IslumV<>f 
Jersey, in the room of’iMajor-Gen. AithtbalU 
Campbell, deceased. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


lyitTIIS. 

July 90th, at Plymouth, the Lady of Captain 
Vivian, hp 41st Hegt. of a soil. 

July 21st, at Stonolinuv, the L.oly of (.^ldaiii 
Mitchell, K M ol a son. 

At Luelnyaii House, (lie Liulyot Lieut,-Gen. 
Sir A W allure. Unit, K (I It . of a d.iughti l. 

At Spriilgtudd, Mulling,u, the La<l> of Capt. 
Vieais, Royal J’.iigincei s, td a duiigtilei. 

At K.itlimuEcn, Donegal, the Liuly of Lieut. 
John Holland, R.N , ol a dunghlei. 

At, Island Budge. I he Lady ot Capt. Trevor, 
Royal IIoiseAiHllcry, of u son 

July 23th, at Slonehuiise, the Lady of (/apt. 
Palhsei, R M„ of a soil. 

Inly gs’tli, at Falmouth. the Lady of Captain 
J H. Plumlidge, H.h,, Sapeiinleiideiit ot the 
Packet Sen ice, of a daughter 

July ilSth, at the Ityalls, Seaton, the Lady of 
Captain \V H li. I’ui'hy, K N., of a daughter. 

At Sunderland, the Liuly ot Lieut. Armsliong, 
3(Jill Hegt ,ol n son. 

Aug 7th, at the Wellington Buriuckg, St. 
James's Paik, the Lady ot Captain]). Seymour 
Davies, Seals Fusiliei Guards, ol u son 

Aug. J2th, at Elm-hank, Lnsswudo, N.JL, the 
Lady of Captain G. A. Eliott,K N ,ola sou 

At Maidenhead, the Lady id Com. Huntley, 
R N . of a sou. 

At Wexluid, the Lady of Lieut. C, GoliUett, 
R.N , of a duughtei. 

At Westpoil, the Lady of Lieut. E W. Duin- 
fotrl. Royal lingineeis, of a son. 

Aug. i 1th, at Wesloiei, hylmdget the lady 
of Lieut. Ilia kiotou. Royal Engineers, i I a 
daughter. 

At VmkTen.lce, Regeul’s Park, the la of 
Major K. Hojie, 72nd Hegt., ot a daughtei. 

Angl2tli, the lady ot Lieut. Fisher, 7~il‘l 
nil'll!.niilers ol a sou. 

At Wrmlnich, the lady of Captain Pester, 
H A , of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 19th, at. Margate. Lieut Henry llaivey, 
ILN., to Jane, daughter of Doctor Denison. * 

July 24th, ntChllnn Caiupvdle,St.ilVoidsliiie, 
Captain T. D. Hallow, 20lh llegt., to Maiv 
Linilv, second ilanylilei o llio Rov. R. Taylor, 
M A." 

July 2.7(11, at Hammcrsmilh, Major F. C. 
OiidithC, gud Diag /.iu.iids. to Luey, daughtei 
of Alexander Copland, K«i| „ 

July 22th, at Thanet, Lieut. A. Riown, R X , 
to Honoi, youngest danglitei of Sir R. Himon. 

July 29th, nt Gretna Gieen, Lieut, W Roys, 
R.N., to Chailotte Sophia, a w.itd m Clninreiy, 
and youngest daughter of ])r. Gieenall, M IK, 
of Biddenden, Kent. 

. July 30th,at Ilfracombe, Demnshiie,Captain 
R, Uniacke Howe, Hist Regiment, to Judith, 
daughter of the late Thomas Raison, Esij, ot 
Cockermoutli, Cumberland. 

Aug. 2nd, ut Kingslon-upon-Tharoes, Cant. 
R. D. Dunn, 2ml lhtjguon Guaids, to Isabella 
Palmer, turn thdanghters f the late J. II. Massy 
Daw sou, Esq. of ltallynacoute, Tipperary. 


Aug. 2ml, at the Mote, (’apt In C hhdehec 
1st, Life Gu.nils, A.D ('. to the Geneial Coin -in 
Chief, to Lailv Frances, Maisli.im, ilauglili l oi 
the Enil of Homnev. 

At Weston, S. Joys, Esq, M D , Surgeon Lilli 
11 ns.-a is, to Susan, widow of the Into W.G 
Caitei, Esq , of V\eston Hall 

Aug. Ulli,m Dulilm, I ■■ nt. Charles Fiedei irk 
Maine, filst Regiment, to LID dielli, daughter 
ot the Rev. Robert Ciaveil Eotkao-id, of Inda- 
ulle, comity ot Ti^ipei.uy. 

At Wilton, Lieut Jl, Ciespm, C Ai lo 
Sophia, foiuth daughtei ol .1. j. (linuipanle, 
Estpyid Helmimt, Taijnton 
At >'t. Piineras, W. On, Esq , Sing., II V, to 
Jane, widow or J. R. Home,ml, l.sq, I’liissi.ni 
Consul Geneial. 

Ai Coik/Capt J. K. J.nmeev, 1 Dili Keg I , to 
Murtlia, eldest daughtei ol II. d ItoheUs, Esq. 
of Rlackiook, 

Lieut. C. F. Mayne, Klut Uegl , lo Eiiy lhelli, 
eldest daughter of the Rev C. Lo, kwood, ol In 
daulle, Tipperaiy. 

Aug lfnli, at.St. George’s 11 inovei .< qmne, 
Captain Hope, II N., ol l iari iileu, N I), in tlm 
, Ilou Fiedcuca Kinnand, sislci lo land Kill- 
nairil. 

At St John's, Paddington, Captain William 
Rourehiei, It N , to Damn, widow ol Hie lale 
Lieut. Holieit Wiangli uu l’lieui, of the Hon, 
East India Company’s Son u e. 

DEATHS "-i 

Capt. J. D. Hagedall, Ceylon Hides 
At Timtdad, Deputy' 1 Assist -< 4 'uni Geneial 
Slade 

At Dominica, Assist f'omniis an -General 
W. A. '1 hnmpson. 

.At Alexamhia, Assist -Suigeou Walter Giant, 
4th Light Diagoons. 

At Mai I, Dppei Canada, Capt. B. Sunel, 
R.N 1 . 

At Stoke, neat Devonjiort, Caplam Aielier, 
lale ol Invalids. 

Captain Wolff, h p., (itll'i Hegt. 

At Porlarhngtoii, Captain Webb, li p 72nd 
Regt. 

Captain Hail,h.p. unaltached. 

Lieut Shakespeai, 13th Regt 
Lieut. Semple, lHth Regt, 

Lieut.M’Lend, 37th Regt. 

Lieut O’Hikii./ltli Regt 
At Hull, Lieut. P. Wilkinson, h p. Rl, Ait. 
Diiv 

.Lieut Hall,h.p Rl. Wag. Tiain. 

Lieut i resweli, h.p Doth Regt. 

At JJublin, Cornet Drewe, 2nd Dragoons. 
Ensign Ilaitley, late 4tli Rl. Ve|. Halt 
Paymaster Kruuket, h.p. dt.li Di ig (ati.mls. 
July 2nd, at Leghorn, John Rnbm-oii, Esq. 
of Cmiibeiland stieet, Bry.iiiston-.sqn.ue, for¬ 
merly of the 3nl Guards, in tvlneli eoips he 
solved in Holland iu 1799, and tuning the 
whole campaign in Egypt. 

At Stepney, Quartermaster Oman, h.p.Sussex 
Fencible Cavuby. 

Dep. Inspector-General of Hospital Commit, 
h.p. 
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If Phillips, Esq., Purser, H.N. 

At Toptlmm, J)evmi, Lieut. J, M. (Juuriv, 

K.N. « 

Jaly S7ib,nt Guernsey, Lieut. G. Muilgc, R N 

.tul) ,'Jls* l.ieut. .IdLinV* Gientoiex, Hi. Eng. 

Al Castletown, Isle of Man, Major Pen nett, 
late li-ltii Uegf 

At Pins, (fcplain D. Binges, Etq , laic H fie 
Jiiig.ide. 

A lift. 5lh, at Stouelu use, T. Bunsen, Esq., m 
Pillsei, H N 

Vt Youghiil, Lieut. Ch.nles M'Ctiily, (Kith 
llei;t. ‘ • 

At Miltownr county of Kerry, fa ult. l'dw.ud 
Peeves li p lluvil Minnies 

Au". ytli, ut ifix lndgmgs in Port sen, l.ieut 
lleii).imm Bleulliiin.iu. 11 N Itiippe.ns luan 
an investigation In line the Column, that 'lle 
uiiloiliiimle gentleman destroyed himself in a 
lit of leliipo'aiv det,minuet. 

(hmiinaiuh'i P VV AY yuiie. II K. 

At Enniskillen, Lieut. C S. Hetty,.‘lath Itegt." 

Ang 11, suddenly, at Stoke, mini Itevonpnit, 
Knhnul Itnistall !•.«■( , Master. K N., iged bt>. 

Aug. l*>lb Lieut. VV C. I). yew.mi Vyse, Shul 
late tin.iids, dci nleiit.illv iliomieii. 

Aug Ilf! Cap^. J N \Vylde, lip. 50th Kegt, 
one ol the uflu eis who so gallantly list the gre 
n.uliei s of liie nth in tile hfcLMcli at Ciild.ul Jlod- 
llgn. w here he u as seveiely ivmitiileil ’* 

Aug til, ut IliiulingiUii), smhleiily, Geneial 
Onslow, m his fi'ltli yr,,r. ,, 

The late Lieut -Colonel I’divnid Bailie, Itov.il 
Mamies, \v is hum lfilh U.'iemhet. 1778, the 
son of John Bailie, Esq, who iiiuriieil Mi.s 
Bens,m, tiotli ot the niimiy ol Down in lt> la ml. 
ivlieie then tannins ueie long settled and well 
ennmcled. arid whose only snnivmg soil is 
Ma|ui .lames Bailie id Gang 1Till in the enmity 
n! Cal an Atiei the usual school edeealinn, • 
Bdwaid lei ened a eoininissiori in ihf M.umis 
ill I’Vln wan , I (In, tsuin^ at'leiw aid. he sealed 
lor tile MeuiteiI ane.lll wlleie, as well ns ill the 
Channel, in I'/'.L", anil oil the roasts of Piniiee 
and Behind. 1mil LT’tt'l> lie saw much 
m tiie set v it e, at ii pen ml w hen tin* nasal foi ee 
of England had^pinh active dutv to peiluiin. 
He was ill one of the ships whieh unit lined. 

In 1800 ami IBOl lie filed Ill the expedition 
to l',g\ pt, amWin the landing on the 8th Mali li 
was ati Ii'hed to Ine i/lh Keguuent, lieuig tin* 
only ollieei ol Marine* who dlscmbaiUr I on 
that d ly with tile \imy At'terwauls he pmieil 
the haliallon (uinieil liy Ills cm pi mului l.ieut • 
Colonel ''tin ith, nf w hii h lie heinnm A ill Ut lilt, 
and p.ulieipaled with it m most ol rtie alkuis 
tinit pieeeded the ih*i nii* Itallie ol the *lst 
Mail'll Uli the llth Man'll 1 lie Battalion wa■» 
thanked in gi'm’i'.d urneis liv Sn K.ilp'i Abel 
cioiiihie iol its eoiidui't on the pi ei mils d.iv. 

At the same time it was duerted to pau Ihe 
J'liul ol Dalhoiisie liefiiie Ahouku, upon Ihe 
.simeinlei ot will. It it W'ns .'gam th diked, and 
unified to gam-on the ensile. Klimt this tile 
Minnies weie leheccd oil the 30th, the day 
liefoie the battle, by the ‘.Hud Regiment, then 
a young imps, lm the pmiiose id joining the 
hiig.ule 111 nlei the onleix of VIa)oi-General Eyie 
Coot e, m the camp Ueloie AlexiimUin By tout 
olhrei'. mill liv Major Grind il l'llif-li, the h it- 
1,ihull w is again lequeAed “ to accept th.'ir 
warmest thanks (or the older, legnlaiity./<■ it, 
and attention that has iimfonnly trialked its 
ronihlet *' Ill the mouth ol August following 
the ollieers ami null weie cmhuki 1 in then 
respective skips, at the desiie ot I.onl Keuh. 

In 1 Btld.ind 1804 Hie ei.ume ot set vice earned 
Lieut llejlie to Ni'U'tbiiinll.iml ; thence in 
1 Bo;,-0-7 to the West’J mlies, where he p.ulici- 
pnted in the action of S 11 Joliu Dneliivoith ofF 
St. Dorrnngo He likewise saw much arduous 
boat service in the 1’ique, under the present 


Kcny-Adtnir.il C. B. II. Koss, who do-e;ilied 
him " nsa most /eilons and n'lemive ii'Hcyr,'* 
a young nun of high promise, lus piihhe jirni- 
iliint exemplary, and erer on a i>ouwt satvicc 
at the head id' the vohlnleei'-with Ills pulv ” 
El mil this pci lod to t he lei in in item ol tin- w.n , 
that is. hum the ye.us 1HIH to I'll inclusive, 
lus senic w ii' eon lined to llu Mediteiiane m 
One of the Kist ucea-ioiis m which lie was 
actively engaged with the em my w as w lieu m 
the Cuinheil.iiiil, ill the at' iek upon Reggio hu 
arvri.il Slleiessice d iys h_ - ,e boats id (lie sail 

id the line, vvflei e his emidiiet w as mat ked by 
enterprise anil ihdi'iimiiation 't he ,e qilahu.'s 
ill ('apt un Bailie heein'e mill :is well ippie- 
ei.iteil in tin Me liti'iran, ai.*iis they had been 
in the Wes, Lulu's: and no hnat espi ill ion, of 
which tlieie w, le 'lianv, in emiscipieiiei' of Hie 
shoieS^ol tint, e.i In*i ii g; m possession .1 tlu- 
idieniy, quilted lus xl.'p wnhoiit him The 
u at me oi this wm 'ale t> those ai'quumted w il li 
the Navy leqimesiioexplaii iinni. It is always 
a dailgeious, and oflena most desperate sri- 
vice—i sprues of nival lmioru.'mnv, wlirir, 
hand to hand, and Ineast H) hi, ,nt. llir i nulen 
tion is I'e.u fill,.mil c-ea| j,■ from death ot gi lev mis 
in)iii’\ lather to he Imped than exnccli d . and 
in this living seiviic the daring ol idbicisof 
Martin's, who, willi then men,an- ilwav- united 
vi dli those ol the N iv v on su, li oeeasioiis loimd 
al this lime constant employ imuit. An the. 
xenous .dlair *>t this nalme, m vyhaii ii.oi,., 
tile only t'.ipl nil of Alai lues pir'i'iit. w is Uni 
well known all.uk upon a 1 i.-ncl, tiig.Ue end 
hei inlivov in the lbi, id Ri-ns, In ihe hod- 
of the squadron niiilei Su Benjamin Hallow id), 
in Niueniliei, ISO 1, cvlnih w is executi d willi 
the chaiai'lei'islie spuil nt Itideh seamen and 
ln.u'iut's. In th* two billowing vrai s, PmO-II, 
he was variously engaged aga ii.l the eiieuiv. 
in the landing on the (i a-t ot I'lanee neiiei ihe 
liatt.'lies ol Cm I,i 1, ui the alia- k on Ameutiiia, 
in the.siege of Tauagon i, and linin' tlion one * 
was Icir tlui'e weeks in the boats, w un s a.eily 
au uppoiIlim 1 y ul changing his i lollies 

At length lie was removed into Ihe flagship 
of So Benjamin lli'lo.vell (the Malta), ibis 
change being -trough picssed upon lum liv one 
of Ills fietuiI-, t'o' le.te C.ipluu tin* lfoa, x,, 
Rnhert spi'iii ei, t hen Lieutenant ol Hie M dl.l, 
and a gient tavoiinle ol tne Cl ■ n d, whose 
lellri, iiiging lu.u to the le'no.al now lie, 
liefoie Ihe vviitei. With sileh i i niei he was 
not likely to he idle. In ndailiott to Ihe uaial 
voluuleei lio.it ihllii's, the Ci.iiiniaiiilei Ui-Clucl, 
who had fin (lied i high opinlou ol Ins skill and 
coinage, mad.' him Ills Ante dr Camp in the 
enii|iiiiit opi'i ilmus of Ainiv and IS.ivy then m 
piogiess on tin i oisl of C'n.itonm, in wIneli Sir 
Benjamin tlalhnvell, as is well known, look a 
leading path In his new rapieilv lie atieiide.l 
111" Admiral at tie* ael.oll ot CirMelU. ut the 
icti'eat funn llie heights of (tidal, and m m my 
ilelaehcil diilies ol tiitst .mil impcnt uu'e. which 
nearly tlnevv Inm more than mu e mi,, the hands 
ol the enemy In lime, Isld, Sn .lolin Mnrr A 
haiing applied h> the Aiimn.il to occupy theloit 
ot Coll de Hal lgnen, Captam I! idle w asmiicic I 
on this duty with one hundred Milan's ot the 
Malta, K.Uue, m d tn* meitile lieu* his duties 
were I.iliiu unis and li.ci.Hs'ng in the e.stieme, ins 
g.ini.soii small, hi, tnisi >■[ uueh moinent , the 
order to take cliaige staling it to he a post of 
the " utmost importance to occupy, and leqnn 
mg pveiy altentiml to gu.ud agamsl smpnse," 
Cnder the fatigues ol this, and ol pinions 
duties ol a veiv valu'd ehaiacno, his health 
gi.iduully sultered, and ui*J*UL tuciugli not 
helot e the chief husitu'ss of the wai w as imishecl, 
lie lelm tied to England, ho long a period of 
stM-se.vice left him, aceoidin, tntlie legnlaticnis 
of his eoijis, a i iitisideiicl^le lime on shoi'e. At 
the Porlsiuonth,CluukSln, and Woolwich Dnt- 
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siorts, he wont tluougb tlu> routine of gnirpon 
>Julies, was embarked foi a ycrn in (lie Vh tiny 
af1|u! former prat, lcciuitcd at ‘s.ilispiny. Maid¬ 
stone, and Si. Albans, and icecned hi^uiajokiiy 
at Woolwien. 

In 1832, it being deemed expedient In li.ne n 
■party <Jf Marines al I’ernluoke, lie «.a ‘-(•lit 
thllbef in command, wlicic, bom the .nt of 
previous jirepariilion and piojioi If.iimd, accom¬ 
modation, ninny dillhuilties olfeied, which Ins 
patience and management ell tilled him, though 
at ilia expense id some jieison.il locliug, to sur¬ 
mount. On this subject lie olteif gave vent to 
his indignation in no ine.isnieil leinia With a. 
mind mill net ive and t igoiinv-, lie hid I’m some 
time shown symptoms of a eoiislitiition worn 
out in the Seivire, which, tow.uds the end of 
October, 183d, assumed liv limn of grad ml 
decay: and lie expiied at llnsli.neai I’en^ioke, 
the residence o| histiiend, Mi. Thomas Meyi iclt, 
oil the 13th of the following .lime, a few day-, 
after haling attained the next step in lank, 
which lie had long looked tin with feelings ol 
HO, common anxiclj. 


Colonel Ilailie was of gentlemanly mnnncis, 
of strong aftertiutis, of warm but generiyis 
tenipei, who enjoyed (he esteem i< all who 
could estimate an holiest and xlini|jhllorvfl*rd 
in.in. lie had taken nutuctive pait a few yeiYx 
ago in urging the claims of Ins corps to greatei 
cimsideialioii than successive Hoards of Ad- 
mn.iliy wcie disjioscdtogiie it <"hu has been 
an old grievance, at length in emirso of being 
i ledressed. Colonel li.ulie felt foi his enrps 
warmly.and expressed lus sense of the injiistiee 
done it slroTigly ; and ijuoted instances dining 
tficl.itevvai, wheii.on detached seiviee.ot winch 
lie had seen so much, Mamies And (Illinois of 
M.IIIIHS had elnelly done the woik, while 
officers of the Nat y had leceitod both the pi,use 
and the leward. Cases ol this kind, no doubt, 
will occur in all joint sen ices.* lint the neglect 
shown the Marine eoijis after gie.it and glonous 
geneial aetious, ami alter bnlliuut single tigld s, 
w liele it tv is so often then lot to sutfei in much 
ftioio than then jilopoilion as to immbcis, was 
without p.nailel and without excuse. 
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THE BATTLE OF JOUiOUSE. 


" II pst d >ne de la derincbo t vuionco qm la MiuCeliat Soul! i <U vu Liqueur h la bataillo de 
Imiloas(,q«iFcPtte|>urn<e •****# p»( ung do*plus gl<jtieu\ts qn’on puisse tnscure dam 
no s annates el gnu er >ur noi mono mens nattonaur l htoumaba 

* Libatuilledu 1 oulmise, «lont It Due (le Du bit die ct le Put ile Wellington rtt lament tous deux 
1 bonne ur,rt ete sans eontrci\t peuiui pm U pie n er —Lk. lb NsiiAt, Gu r t aCuf ds VACnoNPouat. 

• • 

The mission of Marshal Soult to this countiy having terminated, and 
the rights <Jf hospitality having been profusely extended 4o that distiu* 
guished soldier, Ilistoiy re-asseits her prerogdive, and it becomes our 
duty to rebuke the new and preposteio«s pietensions of the Trench 
M irshal and his pirtisans to “aglouous victory’’ (une mctoire gla~ 
unite) at Toulouse.* 

The mere gasconade of mortified pride compounding a sa^ve for its 
soreness, or a simpli? variance in strategical views justifiable in the 
opinions* ok antagonist critics, could scarcely have elicited a serious 
relutation on be halt of the J^ritish arms - but the question lies far 
deeper; it has bun rendered national in Fiance; where defeat was, till 
recently, admitted, a tnumph is now claimed , and a public trophy, to be 
crectfd on the spot, has been designed and olheially promoted, for the 
purpose of peipetuatmg a dc lusion propagated, as we can show, with 
the sanction anil connivance ot the defeated Marshal. It la on these 
grounds, then, in the tuple light of an histoucal, national, and profes¬ 
sional vindication, that we submit^ the following stitrments, which, m 
point of authont), on the* Bntish side of the question, are conclusive. 
They stand in untarnished contrast with the distoitions and sophistries 
of M Choumaia, who, hiving neatly doubled the allied force* and 
diminished •*hat of Soult by a thud, assumes that the formidable en¬ 
trenched hw u fiom winch the French, after a most obstinate defence, 
were driven, v, 4 s not their “ line of batfle’’ — that the town from 
which they retreated the next mi>ht , under Wellington's guna, to avoid 
being shut up m it and forced to sunend'u, icat their line of hittje, 
and perversely asscits tint the Bntish false attacks were the real, and 
Beicsfoid’s (the real) the false, undertaken as a “pit alia ” to remedy 
thetnluieof the fonm i in leaned alt irks—thus leversing every fact, 
arguing on false premises, and most compl icently, but completely 
confuting himself, and making manifest the superior sagacity or candour 
of those of Ins countrymen who have not stooped to set up a mock 
“ conqueior of Toulouse.” Tt is unnecessary tor us to grapple fuithor— 
with the fallacies of the Fiench waters, who have already been put hors 
di combat by our cotemporary The Quarterly Review. Misled by an 
excess of zi al, they have wandered from historical truth ‘ we rdy on 
the evidence of facts, of public opinion, and the march of events. 

The eleventh volume ot the Duke ot Wellington’s Dispatches con- 


* It having been said that the word “ Toulouse ’ is inscribed amongst the “ vie- 
tones” ot the French on the An dt Triomplie at Pans, a cmful examination has 
been made ot tint monument, but without discovering such an inscription. The 
mistake has probably arisen tiom the piescnce on ‘he Aic ot the uame ot ‘ Tolosa,” 
‘ht Basque Town out ot which Toy was pushed oij Gitihani, after the battle of Vit- 
toria, which word his been blazoned theie. doubtless, to catch and dcttive tha 4y<i» 
ai in u/ywotjue Jaitt tip>>\ tor “ Toulouse.” 

U. S. Jounx, No. 119, Ocr. 18J8. L 
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*stins Marshal Soult’s truculent proclamation of tt*e 8th March, 1814, 
vvnich we are induced to publish, with a translation, both to shew tjie 
spirit which then actuated the lAan who has just received so noble a 
retaliation from the Britit h Army and people, and to render, if possible, 
still more conspicuous £he magnanimity of his opponent. \ 

We also append the respective dispatches of Marshal Soult and the 
Duke of Wellington, with extracts from other documents, throwing 
light on the question at ifesue. In illustration oPthe positions and move¬ 
ments of the combatants at Toulouse, we have prefixed a map copied 
and revised fiom that of M. Choumara, the disposition of* the .British 
troops being more accurately laid down in ours. 


An eye-witness, lias furnished us’vvith the following precis of the 
leading- operations and events of the battle :— . 

t 

A STATEMENT OF F \C TS WRITTEN ON HEADING THE REPORT,OF THE 
BATTLE OF TOULOUSE BY MAKS HAL SOULT TO THE MINISTRE BE LA 
GUERRE, DVfED TOULOUSE, IItH APRIL, 1814, PUBLISHED IN “ LES 
CONSIDERATIONS SOU LA I1ATAILLK DE TOULOUSE,” WITH A PLAN OF 
TUI; POSITION “ PAR M. CHOUMARA,” AND “ l’eXAMEN DE CE'l OUV- 
RAOE PAR LE GENERAL JUCHERAIJ DE ST. DENYS.” 

M. Choumara and General Jucherau de St. Denys having lately 
published pamphlets attempting to prove that Marshal Soult might 
assume to himself the title of “ V.-Wnqueur it la bataille de Toulouse,” 
it was intended to take up the gauntlet and dispute this unfounded pre¬ 
tension;- respect, however, for the laws of hospitality towards the 
person oi the Marshal, on lately visiting this country, vested with the 
high dignity of Ambassador Extraordinary from the King ofthe French 
to the Queen of England.^on her Majesty’s Coronatiug^ft the reason 
why no notice has been hitherto taken of these pubHcafibris. 

Ihe dispatches of the Duke of Wellington relating to the battle of 
Toulouse, published in the eleventh volume since the Marshal’s departure 
(see p. 632 to 648), and the following statement on the Report made 
by Marshal Soult himself on the llth of April, 1814, to the Ministre 
de la Guerre, will disprove the unfounded assertions of MM. Choumara 
and Jucherau de St. Denys. 

Lord Wellington had determined to attack, soon after daylight on 
the 10th of April, the French Army under Marshal Soult, strongly posted 
*in the fortified position between the Ers and the Canal de Languedoc, 
covering the town of Toulouse.* The position, .strong by nature, was 
rendered more so by redoubts erected upon it in the most commanding 
points, and wat otherwise entrenched so as to render it “ un camp re¬ 
tranche susceptible do defense’’ (Choumara, p. 165). 

Ihe bridges over tlfe Ers, covered by the enemy’s position, having 
been destroyed, and tlf.it river being impassable without pontons, Lord 
Wellington decided on attacking the right and rear of the enemy’s 
position, making false attacks upon the left of it. For this -purpose, 
about six o clock in the morning of the LOth of April, the corps under 
Marshal Beresford, consisting ol the 4th and 6th divisions of infantry 

Vide paragraph No. 1 of Marshal Soplt's Report, page 161. 
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under Generals Cole and Clinton, preceded by Lord Edward Somerset’s 
brigade of Hussars, marched from Croix d’Orade in three coluftins, and 
proceeded between the Ers and the French position, until they passed the 
high road from Toulouse to Lavaur, where it crosses the Pont de Balma. 
On arriving at the point indicated for their attack they wheeled into line, 
forming three lines, between the Pont dc Balma and the Pont des Bordes, 
with the right resting op the roa^ at Ayga, facing the cm my’s position, 
opposite the redoubts marked 5 and 6 on the map, and then lay down. 

These two divisions were each under 5000 effectives. m The artillery 
of the two divisions, with the reserve brigade attached to the corps, 
consisting, together, of three brigades, IS pieces, were left in front of 
the village of Mont Blanc, near le Mamelon de la Pujade, as it was 
thought unsafe to move them through the deep ground between the 
Eis and tiie position, and under the fire of the enemy’s batteries. 

The Spanfsh troops* under General Freyre attacked the Mamelon de 
la Pujaije,* occupied by the brigade of General St. Pol, which retired to 
the plateai? on their advance. 

The division of t3eneral TatSpin, in column, came down the position 
from the redoubt No. 5, apparently with the intention of attacking the 
corps under Marshal Beresfbrd.f A body of cavalry also descended to 
eo-operate with it by the high road to Lavaur. As soon as this force 
had come about half way down the position, the 6th division rose, gave 
thiee cheers, and advanced upon it, covered by the three light compa¬ 
nies, which fired a f<?w shots. At the same time a few rockets were 
directed against the division Taupin*; two or three took effect, and the 
division Taupin tinned, and re-ascended the position in confusion. The 
leading brigade of the 6th (General Lambert’s) division, on its light 
companies being recalled, poured two or three voliies into the division 
Taupin, which increased its confusion; so much so, that the redoubt 
No. 5 was awn, loned. At the same time 4hat the 6th division ad¬ 
vanced,! the 4tfi division also moved forward, and carried the redoubt 
No. 6 (de Svpiere), which was likewise abandoned by the enemy. 

On arriving at the lop of the position, having carried the redoubt 
No. 5, the leading brigade* of the Sixth Division (General Lambert’s) 
wheeled on its right, and "formed across the plateau, parallel to the 
road from Touloufeo to Lavaur, and opposite to the two redoubts, Mas 
des Augustins and Calvinet, whilst the Portuguese Brigade, under 
Colonel J. Douglas, with the Scotch Brigade, under General Pack, 
moved by llieir right lo attack the redoubt Mas des Augustins. This ^ 
redoubt was soon carried,§ when the brigade under General Pack moved 
to attack the Calvinet^edoubt, a very short distance from the Mas des 
Augustins or Colombelte. This was also immediately carried ; but the 
enemy having made a movement to retake the Calvinet redoubt, two 
other regiments of the brigade moved in suppotf, and the* redoubt was 


Vule paragraph No. 2 of Marshal Soult’s Report, 
f •,, do. 3 do. and read M. Clioumara. 

I Jn the article oil the Rattle of Toulouse in the last Quarterly Review, the move¬ 
ments of the Blitish divisions are given oil the authonty of French writers who 
have inconectly stated them. It was the Gth division, and not the 1th, which 
repulsed and defeated General Taupiu's column, and carried tlm redoubts. (i>ee 
Bispatclies of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, vol. xi. p. 035.) 
ft Vide paragiaph No. 1 of Maishal Soult’s Report. 

L 2 
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ft&6yred. The enemy never retook the redoubt, and, “with the exception 
just mentioned, no serious attempt was made to do so. t • 

The Spauish corps under General Freyre were defeafed in the move¬ 
ment made to attack the right front of the enemy’s position* and the 
two redoubts 2 and 3, and they were driven back on ha Pujade. The 
■Light Division, under General Baron ■C. Aiten, was moved up in support, 
and the enemy again retired to its entrenched position ; the Light Divi¬ 
sion and a brigade of cavalry holding in check all further advance of the 
enemy. , 

The attack* of the Third Division, under General Picton, on the 
Minimes, was directed to be a feigned one f. (See instructions, j>. 11, 
orders for attack.) General Picton having, however, ordered this 
feigned attack to be made a real one, the 45th regiment suffered a 
severe loss, and Colonel Forbes was killed. In this attack against 
orders, General Brisbane’s brigade was the only one of the Thiid Divi¬ 
sion employed on this point, two of three of his battalions be.eg in 
reserve. 

Sir Rowland Hill's corps occupied tiro entrenchments in front of 
St. Cyprien, C and D, when the French retired within their second line f. 
This corps was only intended and used as a diversion, and no real attac k 
was made upon the Faubourg St. Cyprien. 

The corps under Marshal Beresford occupying that part of the posi¬ 
tion which it had captured from the enemy and the redoubts 4, 5, and 
6, and the passage between the Ers and tin* position being now 
covered §, the artillery left at the village of Mont Blanc was sent for, in 
order to make an offensive movement; but on its arrival on the plateau 
of the Calvinet, its ammunition having been nearly expended in front of 
the village of Mont Blanc on the enemy’s position, nothing offensive 
was undertaken during the afternoon. 

Hie batteries 3 3, and t,he entrenchments 2 2, wcrt;,*dib\vcver, eva¬ 
cuated by the enemy about five in the afternoon ; and She whole of the 
position covering Toulouse was occupied by the Allied Army, with the 
exception of the Faubourg Guihemerie, and the advanced posts from it 
at Sacarin and Cambon 7 7. No attempts .were ever made to drive the 
enemy from these points. , 

Having made arrangements for the supply of ammunition, &e., to the 
corps engaged on the I Oth, by moving up the ponton bridge nearer to 
lonlouse,|j the only communication to the magazines, Lord Wellington, 
early on the morning of the 11th, visited the corps of Sir Rowland Hill 
at the laubourg St. Cyprien, and did not return till too late in the 
evening to attack the Faubourg Guillemerie and 4lie line of the canal ; 
but every preparation was made to do so at daylight of the 12tb. 
Marshal Soulttoad, however, retreated early during the night of the 
lltli. II is retreat was distinctly heard at the advanced posts, and by 
the whole corps of Marshal Beresford. 

On reference to thfe plan of the battle in M. Clioumam’s book (a 


* T'ule paragraph No. '> of Marshal Soult’s Report. 
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copy of which is prefixed to this article), it will be seen from these f 
remarks, 1st, Tfiat on the morning of the iUth the French Army 
•occupied the advanced post of La Pujade, the line commencing at 
Pont de Matahiau (1), along the entrenchments (2 2), the redoubts 
(.3 3), # lhe redoubts of the Calvinet and Mas des Augustins (4 4), 
the redoubt (5), and the redoubt de Sypieae (6), being a regularly 
entrenched ami fortified position,dong prepared. 2nd, That the French 
Army was driven by force from the position (4,5, 6), and was afterwards 
obliged to evacuate, as being no longer tenable, the redoubts (3 3) and 
entrenchments (2 2); and in the evening, that the French Army occu¬ 
pied only the line of the canal of the Faubourg Guiifcmerie, with its 
advanced posts at Sacarin and Cam bon (8 8 and 7 7) and La Bara- 
fpieltc, and from thence the line of the canal by the Pont de De¬ 
moiselles. * 

Having been thus driven from the fortified position, long prepared 
for coveriifg Touloiysc, the line of the canal and the walls of Toulouse 
would ^pr obably not have resisted, like Zaragoza,- the attack of the 
Allied Army intended at daylight on the morning of the 12th ; and as 
a proof of it, Marshal Soultfevacuateif on the night of the 11th by the 
Faubourg St. Michel and the route of Carcassonne. 

The position having lieen carried on the 10th, and the town having 
been consequently evacuated on the night of the 11th, it is difficult to 
discover how M. Chuumara and Le General Baron Jucherau de St. 
Denys can establish any right to style Marshal Soull the “ vainqueur u 
la balailie de Toulouse.” The British olficers who assisted on the occa¬ 
sion cannot assent to it; and theinhabitants of Toulouse, who witnessed 
the battle, and gjeeived tbe British Army as their generouB conquerors, 
are also evidences that the attempts of M. Choumara to style the French 
Army under Marshal Soult as “les vainqueurs h, la bataillc de Toulouse” 
are not warranted, even by bis own authorities. 

[There are many officers of the Sixth Divison, Regimental as well as 
Staff, still living, who can corroborate the above statement.] 

In confirmation of tire foregoing account, and in fuller develop¬ 
ment of the plans of tire Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Army, we 
add the following memorandum :— 

0USEIIVATIONS ON CONSIDERATIONS MJL1TAIRKS SUR LES AlEAlOIitES 

DU AlAULCllAL SUCMET, ET SUR LA BATAILLE DE TOULOUSE.” BAJL— 

T. CHOU-MAl.A, ANC1EN CAFITA1NE DU GENIE. 

16th May, 1S38. 

1. The object is to maintain the character of Manechal Soult; first, 
in relation to his communications with Maidchal Su#hct, during tlie 
campaigns of 1813 and IS 14, and to the publication by the latter of 
parts of the correspondence between the Marshals, and of the corre¬ 
spondence of tbe latter with tbe Ministre de la Guerre, in the history ol 
his life ; secondly, in relation to the battle of Toulouse. 

2. It is on t he last point only that this publication would be interesting 
to the mass of English readers. 

3. The work is, however, well worthy of attention, as showing the 
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evils with which these great military establishments and systems are 
^pregnant, and which must destroy them. • 

4 . Here we find two Republican Generals, with great titles and for¬ 
tunes, anj holding the highest military rank and exercising the greatest 
authority, quarrelling as did the sons, legitimate and illegitimate, and 
the Marshals in the service of Louis XIV.; neither party ever thinking 
of the public interest, excepting as connected with his own personal ob¬ 
jects of ambition and aggrandizement; and each appealing to Buona¬ 
parte, as the others did heretofore to Louis XIV., and Buonaparte fol¬ 
lowing the example of Louis XIV., in giving no answer. 

5. But there' are some curious details worthy of attention, as tending 
to show that but few of the publications are calculated to afford materials 
for history. 

6. It will be seen (letter, page 113) that when Mareclial Sachet 
wishpd to avoid engaging himself to carry on an operation proposed by 
Mardcbal Soult, lie did not scruple to transmit a fajse statement of the 
amount of the disposable (bice under bis command. This is ck-ahy 
proved by Clioumara (see RtCunit { et Conclusion, page 97). ‘ 

7. Then lie exaggerates the 'force employed against him. “ Les 

ennomis ont reuni plus de 200,000 homines au-dcla de l'Ebro” (page 
114). “ Rowland 11 ill had joined Lord Ben.inck with 24,000 men, 

and Morillo and the Empccinado and the Condo del Abisbal with 1;> ( 000 
men. The force in the field against him consisted of 100,000 men, 
then of 50,000 men.'' All tins is either false or exaggerated, and 
Martk'hal Soult’s Aide-de-camp, who saw the army which was employed 
against Suehet, says that there were sever 25,000 or 30,000 men, of 
which 10,000 were English or Sicilians, the rest Spaniards. In truth, 
the Empecinado believed that after the corps under the Duque del Parqite 
was sent away, the Allied Army did not amount to 30,000 men, of 
which two-thirds were Spaniards. 

S. Then Marbchal Soult, on his side, corrects the mistakes of Marechal 
Suehet, as far as that lie will not suffer the latter to take into the account 
a man from the amount of those employed against himself. Accord¬ 
ingly, he shows that Hill and Moullo, and Abisbal, were in his front; 
but he, as well as the other, exaggerates the amount of that force. In 
his letter, 27th September, to the JMinistre de la Guerre, he calls it 
120,000, and, including other arms, 140,000 men. In a letter to 
Suehet, of the 14th October, lie says that Lord Wellington has 115,000 
infantry, a great quantity of artillery, and a numerous cavalry. 

9. This matter is of no importance excepting to tdiow how little faith 
can be given to such details c oming from such men. 

10. The Allied Army, opposed to the French Army, called “ L’Armde 
d’Espagne,” consisted at the battle of Vitoria of 60,000 British and 
Portuguese, 20.009 Spaniards, 80,000 all included. 

The British apd Portuguese Army never had afterwards more than 
50,000 men under arms. 'They vvere joined at fast by 5000 Spaniards, 
then 10,000 Spaniards, -and afterwards another 10,000 Spaniards, 
which last came from Catalonia, and are mentioned as the corps under 
the Duque del Parque, making in the whole 45,000 Spaniards and 
50,000 British and Portuguese employed in the operations m the western 
Pyrenees. It will he seen that these are called 140,000 men.—(See 
page 132, Dispatch to the Ministrc de la Guerre.) 
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11. The force of British and Portuguese can be accurately ascertained 
at any given period! 

•12. ^Marshal Soult likewise talks of the.Empecinado and Duran as 
being in his front. They were so fo be sure; so were the troops in 
Gibraltar f and Africa. Both were at a great distance from the scene 
of operations. Mina, Longa, Murillo, and l)c<i Carlos de E»paua are 
reckoned in the number of 45,000 Spaniards. 

13. It is not so easyjLo ascertain Soult’s force in the Army called 
“ L’Artnce d’Espagne.” It appears that he in’tended anil proposed to 
form in Aragon an army of 85,000 men, of which 32,000 were to come 
from Catalonia ; 53,000 must have been from his own arfhy. lie was 
to leave 20,000 men in the entrenched camp at Bayonne, and 15,000 
in the garrison of Bayonne, besides a garrison in St. Jean Pied du Port. 
This would give him an army of 73,000 men in the field, besides the 
Catalonian Army. His last proposition was to go into Aragon with 
45,000, vvhfch would* give him an army of 05,000 men in the field, 
besides the garrisons and the Catalonian Army. In this number 
General raris’ division, say 5000 men, are not included, as they were 
to be sent into Catalonia to jofn Marshal Suchet. But when he came to 
the operations in February, 1814, he had not sent away General Paris, 
lie had, therefore, at that*time an army of 70,000 or of 78,000 men : 
unless, indeed, he had sustained enormous losses between the month of 
November, 1813, when lie was in correspondence with Marshal Suchet 
and the Ministre de la Guerre, and the month of February, 1814, when 
the Allied Army commenced its operations. The revision of all this 
will show that no reliance can be placed upon such details. 

14. The question is then discussed—who won the battle of Toulouse i 
Toulouse is surrounded by an ancient wall with towers. It stands upon 
the Garonne, over which there is a bridge protected by an ancient tele 
da pout. ^The Canal de Languedoc joins the Garonne about a mile 
below the town. Its course is about 1000 yards distant front the river; 
and less than half that distance from the wall of the town from the point 
at which it approaches the town. The town then was protected not 
only by its walls, but by the river Garonne on one side, and by the 
canal on two others. It *vas protected by its wall only on the side of 
the Fauxbourg St. Michel am^tlie road from Montpellier. The ground 
near the town Was there more open. Thus situated, and occupied by 
an army called L’Armde d’Espagne, the town of Toulouse might have 
been considered inexpugnable. 

15. But to these defences of the town of Toulouse, which may be 
called permanent and natural, Marshal Soult added other works, described 
very minutely in this*work. He augmented and extended the works of 
tele de yont over the Garonne. He formed tales de pent on all the bridges 
over the canal, within reach of fire from the wall of the town. He loili- 
fied convents and houses in the neighbourhood of these*bridges. He 
formed a line of fortification, consisting of redoubts, connected by en¬ 
trenchments, on the heights of Calvinet beyond the canal, of which the 
summit was about the same or little greater distance from the canal, as 
the canal was from the wall of the town. 

16. It is obvious from his manoeuvres, as reported by himself, that_ 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Army saw clearly that he could 
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* obtain possession of Toulouse only by becoming master of the approaches 
to the town from Montpellier. His first measure was to endeavour to 
form a Ifridge over the Garifune, above the town. The*number oi boats 
was not sufficient, lie could not expect to supply the deficiency by 
chevalets or other means, and to secure the bridge prepared for passage 
and the troops across ii/timc to resist the attack which might so easily 
have been made upon them from Toulouse. He then laid a bridge 
over the Garonne, above.the junction cf the Arriege with that river. A 
part of the army crossed the Garonne and the Arri&ge and reached Ville 
Franche in ttye very country which it was wished to occupy. Cut the 
roads and country were found impracticable, owing to the fall of rain, 
and the detachment returned to the left of the Garonne. 

17. It was then necessary to endeavour, by other means, to attain 
the same object, viz., access to the ground m the neighbourhood of the 
FaOxbourg St. Michel, between the canal and the Garonne v 

18. It appears that Marshal Soult was aware of the import,nice of 
the position on Mont Calvinet. He ordered it to be fortified er die 2nd 
April. As soon as he heard Jhat that part of the army winch lmd 
passed the Garonne and Arriege had returned lie was sensible of the 
probability that an attempt would be made to pass the river below the 
town. It was obvious that be was aware that Mont Calvinet was the 
key of the position. lie stationed upon it for its defence three-fourths 
of his army, leaving but few to defend the tele d<: pout of the Garonne, 
and the bridges and fortified houses of the canal, and he ordered that 
all should be brought eventually to the defence of that position. He 
conceived that the attack would be made by the other side of the Ers ; 
and he particularly ordered General Soult, his brother, to defend that 
ground with his cavalry, and, above all, he instructed General Taupin to 
attack the corps which should attempt to gain the heights, by turning 
his right flank. In his letter to the Mimstre dc la Guerrw; after the 
battle, dated the 11th April,* Marshal Soult says,—■“ L’Armee rtait en 
position la droito appuyeo a L’Ers, et la gauche au canal de Languedoc 
jusquVi son embouchure. La t-' te de pont du Fauxbourg St. Cyprien 
(that is upon the Garonne) etait occupee.” Considering that the 
principal attack would be made upon Mount Calvinet, he had fortified it. 

19. The battle was fought on the 10th April: it ended by the Allied 
Army being in possession of all the works on Mont Oalvinet, and of 
all the ground on the right of the Canal de Languedoc, and their posts 
ol cavalry qn the bridges of the canal above the tqwn. 

20. On the 11th April Marshal Soult wrote a letter to the Ministre 
TleTa Guerre, and to Marshal Suchet, in which he clearly indicated vvliat 

must be the result of the previous day’s battle. lie states the proba¬ 
bility ol his retiring from Toulouse. On the same day ho made all the 
preparations, arrangements, and dispositions for the retreat which was 
made on that flight. , 

21. The battle of the 10th had been a most desperate one. The posi¬ 
tion,, naturally strong, was the strongest that could be formed by all the 
additional defence that art could devise. The canal could not be attacked 
by main force, nor the bridge over the Garonne. The country beyond 
the Ers had been reconnoitred, and it was found impossible to ma¬ 
noeuvre on it, for the purpose of repairing or forming new bridges, with 
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a view to tlie passage of the river. It was necessary to march between 
Mont Calvinet and the river Ers, the distance not being greater from 
tlie w&rks upon*the summit anywhere than* 2000 yards, diminishing to 
1000 yards, and in some places to 500 yards. The distance marched 
was not 4ess than two miles under the fire of the enemy’s position. In 
the mean time the Spanish corps, which was tohtlack the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion in front, while Marshal Beresford was marchiug along its front, 
made their attack, but failed, srnd gave way* The Marshal’s corps 
was, therefore, exposed to the attack of all the enemy’s troops on Mont 
Calvinet. They were attacked by General Taupin, whose* division they 
defeated, and then got possession of “ La Redoute Sypierc,” the farthest 
on the enemy’s right. The Light Division was called to the support of 
the Spaniards; these were brought back, re-formed, and again ordered 
to attack the heights, which were at length carried, as originally intended, 
by the co-operation of an attack moving along the summit, from the 
enemy's right of thcifi, with the attack of them from the front. 

22. 'JWw^e operations took up a great length of time. It was neces¬ 
sary to cover and protect, by a very heavy fire of artillery, the march of 
the troops to turn JLlie flank; the advance, the retreat, the re-formation, 
and subsequent attack by jhe troops on the front of Mont Calvinet. 

23. It happened also by mistake, that General Picton, who had been 
ordered to make a false attack upon one of the bridges of the canal, and 
whose division it was intended to keep in reserve, as well as the Light 
division, was involved in a real attack upon the fortified convent “ Les 
Miniines,” which failed, and the Allies suffered much loss. This caused 
a heavy cannonade. 

24. The consequence of this continued fire of artillery was the neces¬ 
sity of making a fresh distribution of gun and musket ammunition before 
the battle could be renewed; and the Commander-in-Chief crossed the 
Garonne t« see the exact state of the title de pont , after the attack of its 
exterior works by the troops under Sir Rowland Hill on the 10th, and 
to make the arrangements for the ulterior movements of the Army. lie 
did not get back to Mont Calvinet till the evening of the lltli. All the 
dispositions were made for passing the canal above the town on the 
morning of the 12th, whett it was found that the enemy had evacuated, 
having marched Jjy the veVy rtfadof which we must have had possession. 

25. M. Chournara pretends that the position of Toulouse was the 
whole position, that is to say, the town, the tele de pont on the Garonne, 
the canal, its fortifiedJbridgcs and houses, the works on Mont Calvinet. 
The last only were taken. Marshal Soult remained during the night of 
the 10th and the day of the 11th in possession of the remainder, there¬ 
fore he won the battle. If Toulouse was to be considered as a fortress, 
of which possession was to be held till the body of the,place should be 
entered, M. Choumara’s idea would be correct. In that case Marshal 
Soult must have been prepared with means of all descriptions to enable 
him to remain in the town. Even in that case.the possession of Mont 
Calvinet would have given the Allies the means of a fire by enfilade upon 
the’canal, very near to its junction with the Garonne. But Toulouse 
could not be considered as a fortress. It was a field of battle, of which 
the principal fortified position, most important in the view of those who • 
attacked, as well as of those who defended it, was taken by the Allied 
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Army after a desperate combat. The consequence of the battle was, 
that the Allied Army took possession of the passages of the Canal de 
Languedoc above the town.« In his letter to the Ministre de la Cuerro 
of the 12th April, Marshal Soult says that the Allied Army occupied 
the heights of Ba/.iege by which he was to retire. In his letter of the 
11th, he had expressed t# the same Minister, and to Marshal Suchet, his 
apprehension that he should have to *fight his way out of Toulouse, as 
he certainly would if lie Ipid not marchpd when he did. 

26. But M. Choumara contends that Marshal Soult, having remained 
in Toulouse for twenty-four hours after the battle, won the battle of Tou¬ 
louse as the Allies had, in 1810, won the battle of Busaco, their position 
having been turned by Marsha] Masscna after his Army had been re¬ 
pulsed, and the Allies having abandoned Coimbra. There is this differ¬ 
ence in the two cases. The battle of' Busaco was fought fifteen miles 
from Coimbra. The French Army gained no part of the position of the- 
Allies in the battle of Busaco—not even a mamelov i. They were totally 
and entirely defeated and repulsed at all points. The result ofUip buttle 
gave Marshal Masscna no facility in making his subsequent movement 
to turn the position of the Allies. In the battle of Toulouse the Allies 
carried, after a most desperate struggle, the key of the fortified position 
of the French Army; the most important point in it, according to the 
opinion of Marshal Soult, the Commander in-Chief of the Allies, and 
every officer concerned on either side. They held undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of this position. From their ground they could, by their fire, pre¬ 
vent the occupation of the remainer of the position of their enemy. The 
possession of it gave them the means, of which advantage was taken, to 
cut off the retreat of their enemy, and their advanced troops were ac¬ 
tually, on the night of the 11th, on the ground over which Marshal 
Soult was under the necessity of passing on the same night in l;is retreat. 
Marshal Soult left in Toulouse about 1600 prisoners, three General Offi¬ 
cers, and several pieces of cavinon. None were in Coimbra, in 1810, after 
Busaco. But there is another remarkable difference between the affairs 
at Toulouse and at Busaco. The French Army left at Coimbra, when 
they passed that town after the battle, not less than 6000 sick and 
wounded, who were captured in the town in little more than a week by 
General Trant. The battle of Toulouse had no resemblance to the 
battle of Busaco. M. Choumara’s readers will judge which party won it. 

27. As usual in all such works, this one contains much more mis¬ 
representation respecting the numbers engaged on each side. The Allied 
Army at Toulouse consisted of Freyre’s Spanish Corps, about 10,000; 
~ orillo’s Spanish Division, about 5000; LeCor’s Portuguese Division, 
about 5000; the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, and Light Divisions of the British 
and Portuguese Army, about 25,000:—total 45,000 men. There were 
besides four brigades of Cavalry, each from 1000 to 1200 or 1500 
men, and a sufficient Artillery. General Giron’s reserve, as it is called, 
was in Spain. It is stated in M. Choumara’s work that the French Army 
consisted of 32,288 Infantry and 2583 Cavalry. But it does not ap¬ 
pear that General Paris’s Division, which certainly was at Toulouse, is 
included. This division would add 5000 to the number. 
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The following are documents and opinions, from various sources, con¬ 
nected with the foregoing statements. We begin with the Duke of 
Wellington’s order of attack and dispatch p n the battle of Toulouse, 
collated with Mtftshal Soult’s report to the Minister of War on the 
same occasion, referred to in the first memorandum. Next follows a 
translation of the Duke’s proclamation to the french, containing his 
previous general order to the troops, on their entering France—con¬ 
trasted with the address of Soult to his army, which his adversary mildly 
describes as “ not of a vbry pacifi? tenor.” 

“ ORDERS FCftt THE SEVERAL DIVISIONS OF THE ALLIED ARMY FOR THE 
ATTACK OF THE ENEMY’S FORTIFIED POSITION IN FRONT OF TOULOUSE, 
FOR TO-MOKROW, THE 10TH APRIL, 1814.. 


Third Dniswn. 
Jack!.- General • 
Tu ton. 

Lu/ht Division . 
JJii/ur-Gcnerui 
11 ten. 


“ Head-quarters, St. Jory, 9th April, 1814. 

“ The front of attack of the Third Division is to extend 
from tlje river Garonne to the great road which leads 
from the village of La Lande to Toulouse (the road from 
Montaubau), inclusive of that road. 

“ The Light revision wiH be immediately on the left of 
the Third Division, and it will extend its front of attack 
from the gre#t road above mentioned until it connects its 
left Hank with Ihe right of the Spanish troops. 

“ The operations of these two divisions are meant, how¬ 
ever, more as diversions than as real attacks ; it not being 
expected that they will be able to force any ol' the passes ot 
the canal which covers Toulouse. The line of the canal is 
to be threatened chiefly at the bridges and at the locks, 
or at any other points where the form of the ground, or 
othift circumstances, most favour the advance of the ti oops. 
A considerable part both of the Third and of the Light 
Division must lie kept m reserve. 

“ General Bock’s Brigade of Cavalry will be in reserve 
behind these two Divisions of Infantry.” 


Hie Spnin\li “ Licut.-Gencral Freyre will be so good as to direct the 

Division. movement of the Spanish troops, in the first instance, 

Lieut. ■< lateral towards the village of Croix d'Orade, throwing out skir- 

Frcyre. mishers from"the right flank to cover his march. On 

arriving at \Croi*. d'Orade General Freyre will form his 
troops into two columns. The right column, keeping on 
the right of the Alby road, will advance to an alley of 
cypress-trees, which there is between that roa<J and La 
Pujade. • The left Spanish column will enter the Alby 
road near the church of Croix d’Orade, and it will thence 
move forward, and gain possession of a height which there 
is to the left of that mail, nearly in a line with the alley 
of cypress-trees already mentioned. • * 

Portuguese arid- “ The Portuguese Artillery will be also placed upon the 
tery. same height, preparatory to the attack. 

Co/onetAre nts- “ General Freyre is informed that the British Light 

child. Division will be immediately upon’his right. A brigade 

of cavalry will connect his left with the right of the 6th 
British Division ; and another brigade of eavaliy will be in 
reserve to support the Spaniards near Croix d’Orade. 

“ General Freyre will form bis troops in two lines with 
a reserve, and he will advance to the attack when lie 
perceives that the 4th and oth British Divisions (Beres- 
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. ford’s) are moving up to attack the right of the enemy’s 
position. 


4th nnddthdivi - “ The 4th and 6th British Divisions under Marshal Bc- 

siuns. resfo’ d are to act against the right of the enemy’s position. 

Marshal lint s- They will therefore march to their left from Cnrx d’Orade, 
ford, (Jr Heratx and whfn they have continued their movement to a sufficient 

Clinton and Cote, distance along the plain between the Ers river and the 
cnemy’s.position, Marshal Beresford will then move them 
up to the attack. 

Ilussar Bn- “ Sir Stapleton Cotton (commanding the (Cavalry) will 
tjade. * cause the Hussar brigade to co-operate with the 4th and 
Lad Ed. So- ot h Divisions, taking particular care to cover the left 
c | morsel. flank of the 4th Division when the infantry move up to 
<3 ^ make their attack. 

vj n nan's Bn Colonel Vivian’s Brigade of Cavalry will observe the 
^'It/adeofCav. country on the right bank of the Ers during the attack on 
^ | Cot. A*cuts- the enemy’s position. 

child. _ 


Ttoops on the 
left of the Ga- 
ir.n ae. 

Sir Howland 
Hill. 


“ It being intended to move against the efiefhy’s posi¬ 
tions on tins side of the Caroline to-moirow morning soon 
after daybreak, Sir Rowland Hill will be so good as to 
make such arrangements to.-threaten the suburb of Tou¬ 
louse, situated on the left bank of the river, as circum¬ 
stances admit of, in order to draw a part of the attention 
and lorcc of the enemy to that side, lie will be able to see 
the commencement and the progress of the operations on 
the right bank, and will be so good as to regulate his own 
accordingly. 

“ G. Murray, 

“ Quarter-Master-General.” 


DISPATCH OF TUB DUKE of WELLINGTON TO EARL BATHURST. 

“ My Lord, “ Toulouse, 12th April, 1814. 

“ X have the pleasure to inform your Lordship that I entered this town 
his morning, which the enemy evacuated during the night, retiring by 
he road of Carcassone. 

The continued fall of rain and the sta"te of the river prevented me 
irom laying the bridge till the morning o f the 3th, when the Spanish corps 
and the Portuguese artillery, under the immediate orders of Lieut. General 
Don Manuel Frey re, and the head quartets, crossed the Garonne. 

“ We immediatedy moved forward to the neighbourhood of the town ; 
and the Ibth hussars, under the immediate command of Colonel Vivian, 
■had an opportunity of making a most gallant attack upon a superior body 
of tbe enemy’s cavalry, which they drove through the village of Croix 
d'Orade, and took about 100 prisoners, and gave r lis possession of an im¬ 
portant bridge over the river Ers, by which it was necessary to pass, in 
order to attack the enemy’s position. Colonel Vivian was unfortunately 
wounded up6n this occasion ; and I am afraid that I shall lose the benefit 
Of his assistance for some time. 

“ The town of Toulouse is surrounded on three sides by the canal of 
Languedoc and the Garonne. On the left of that river, the suburb, which 
the enemy had fortified with strong field works in front of the ancient 
wall, formed a good tefe de pont. They had likewise formed a tfite de 
pout at each bridge of the canal, which was besides defended by the fire in 
some places of musketry, and in all of artillery from the ancient wall of 
the town. Beyond the canal to the eastward, and between that and tho 
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river Ers, is a height»which extends as far as Montaudran, and over which 
pjss a^. the approaches to the canal and town from the eastward, which it 
defends; and the«enemy in addition to the tf4es de pont on the bridges of 
the canal, had fortified this height with five redoubts, connected by lines 
of entrenchments, and had with extraordinary diligence made every pre¬ 
paration for defence. They had likewise broken all the bridges over the 
Ers within our reach, by which the right of their position could be ap¬ 
proached. The roads, however, from the Arriege to Toulouse being im¬ 
practicable for cavalry of artillery,*and nearly so’for infanliy, as reported 
in my dispatch to your Lordship of the 1st instant, I had no alternative, 
excepting to*attack the enemy in this formidable position. # 

“ It was necessary to move the pontoon bridge higher up the Garonne, 
in order to shorten the communication wijh Lieut.-General Sir Rowland 
Hill’s corps, as soon as the Spanish corps had passed ; and this operation 
was not effected till so late an hour on the 9th, as to induce me to defer 
the attack till the following morning. 

“ The plan, according to which L determined to attack the enemy, was 
for Marshal Sir William Beresford, who was on the right of the Ers with 
the 4tli *n.*d fith Divisions to cross that river at the bridge of Cioix 
d’Orade, to gain possession of ^lontblane,, and to march up the left of the 
Ers 1o turn the enemy’s right/ while Lieut.-General Don Manuel Freyre, 
with the Spanish corps under his command, supported by the British 
cavalry, should attack the*lront. Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton 
was to follow the Marshal’s movement with Major-General Lord Edward 
Somerset’s brigade of hussars: and Colonel Vivian’s brigade, under the 
command of Colonel Arcntschildt, was to observe the movements of the 
enemy's cavalry on both hanks of the Ers beyond our left. 

“ The 3rd and Light* Divisions, under the command of Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Picton and Major-General Charles Baron Alten, and the 
brigade of Germar>cavalry, were to observe the enemy on the lower pait 
of the canal, and to draw their attention to that quarter by threatening 
the totes de pont, while Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill was to do the 
same on the suburb on the left of the Garonne. 

“ Marshifi Sir William Beresford crossed tlj,e Ers, and formed his corps 
in three columns of lines in the village of Croix d'Orade, the 4th Division 
leading, with which he immediately carried Montblaue. He then moved 
up the Ers in the same order, over most difficult ground, in a direction 
parallel to the enemy’s fortified position ; and as soon as ho reached the 
point at which he turned itt he formed Ins lines and moved to the attack. 
During these operations, Lieut*General Don Manuel Fie) re moved along 
the left of the Ers to the front of Croix d’Orade, where he formed his 
corps in two lines with a reserve on a height in front of the left of the 
enemy’s position, on which height the Portuguese artillery was placed; 
and Mojor-Geneial Ponsonby’s brigade of Cavalry in reserve in the rear. 

“ As soon as formed, and that it was seen that Marshal Sir William 
Beresford was ready, Lieut.-General Don Manuel Freyre moved forward to 
the attack. The troops marched in good order, under a very heavy fire of 
musketry and artillery, and showed great spirit, the General and .all his 
Staff being at their head ; and the two lines were soon lodged under some 
hanks immediately under the enemy’s entrenchments; the reserve and 
Portuguese artillery, and British cavalry, containing on the height on 
which the troops had first formed. The enemy, however, repulsed the 
movement of the right of General Freyre’s line round their left flank; and 
having followed up their success, and turned our right by both sides of the 
high road leading from Toulouse to Croix d’Orade, they soon compelled 
the whole corps to retire. It gave me great satisfaction to see that,. 
although they suffered considerably in retiring, the troops iallied again as 
soon as the Light Division, which was immediately on their right, moved 
up; and I cannot sufficiently applaud the exeitions of Lieut.-General Don 
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Manuel Freyre, the Officers of the Staff of the 4th Spanish Army, and of 
the Officers of the General Sjaff, to rally and form them again. t • 

“ Lieut.-General Mendizabal, who was in the field as i volunteer, Gene¬ 
ral Ezpeleta, and several Officers of the Staff and chiefs of corps, were 
wounded upon this occasion; but General Mendizabal continued in the 
field. The regiment r if Tiradores de Cantabria, under the command of 
Colonel Leon de Sicilia, kept its position, under the enemy’s entrench¬ 
ments, until I ordered it ^o retire. •, , 

“ In the mean time, Marshal Sir William Beresford, with the 4th Divi¬ 
sion, under the command of Lieut.-General Sir Lowry Cole, and the 6th 
Division, under the command of Lieut.-General Sir Henry Clinton, at¬ 
tacked and canied the heights on the enemy’s right, and the redoubt 
which covered and protected that flank; and he lodged those troops on 
the same height with the enemy ; who were, however, still in possession of 
four redoubts, and of the entrenchments and fortified houses. 

“ The badness of the roads had induced the Marshal to lqave his artil¬ 
lery in thff village of Montblanc ; and some time elapsed before it could be 
brought to him, and before Licut.-Geneial Don Manuel Freyre’s cqjps could 
be re-foimed and brought back to the attack. As soon as this was effected 
the Marshal continued his movement along the ridge, and carried, with 
General Pack’s biigade of the Sixth Division, the two principal redoubts 
and fortified houses in the enemy’s centre. Tl*e enemy made a desperate 
effort from the canal to regain these redoubts, hut they were repulsed with 
considerable loss; and the Sixth Division continuing its movement along 
the ridge of the height, and the Spanish troops continuing a corresponding 
movement upon the front, the enemy were duven from the two redoubts 
and entrenchments on the left.; and the whole range of heights were in 
our possession. Wc did not gain thistrdvanlage, however, without severe 
loss ; paiticularly in the brave Sixth Division. Lieut. Colonel Coghlau, of 
the Gist, an officer of great merit and promise, was unfortunately killed in 
the attack of the heights. Major-General Pack was wounded, hut was 
enabled to remain in the field; and Colonel Douglas, of the 8th Portuguese 
Regiment, lost his leg; and I am afraid that I shall he deprive* 1 for a con¬ 
siderable time of his assistance. 

“ The 36th, 42nd, 79th, and 61st, lost considerable numbers, and were 
highly distinguished throughout the day. 

“ I cannot sufficiently applaud the ability and conduct of Marshal Sir 
William Beresford throughout the operations o£the day; nor that of Lieut.- 
Generals Sir Lowry Cole, Sir Henry Clinton, Major-Generals Pack and 
Lambert, and the troops under their coiffman*d. Marshal Sir William 
Beresford particularly reports the good conduct of Brigadier-General 
D’Urban, the Quartermaster-General, and General Brito Mozinho, the 
Adjutant-G.eneral to the Portuguese Army. 

“ The Fourth Division, although exposed on their'march along the ene- 
‘ my’s front to a galling fire, were not so much engaged as the Sixth, and 
did not suffer so much; but they conducted themsalves with their usual 
gallantry. 

“ I Iftid also cilery reason to be satisfied with the conduct of Lieutenant- 
General Don Manuel Freyre, Lieut.-General Don Gabriel Mendizabal, 
Mariscal deCalnpo Don Pedro Biircenas, Brigadier-General Don J. de Ez¬ 
peleta, Mariscal de Campo Don A. Garces de Marcilla, and the Chief of 
the Staff Don E. S. Salvador, and the Officers of the Staff of the Fourth 
Army. The officers and troops conducted themselves well in all the attacks 
which they made subsequent to their being re-formed. 

“ The ground not having admitted of the operations of the cavalry, they 
• had no opportunity of chaiging. 

“ While the operations above detailed were going on, on the left of the 
Army, Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill drove the enemy from their exte¬ 
rior works in the suburb, on the left of the Garonne, within the ancient 
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wall, Lieut.-Generol Sir Thomas Picton likewise, with the Third Division, 
droveJhe enemy within the Mte de pont on the bridge of the canaj nearest 
to tfmGaronne; «but the troops having msftie an effort to carry it they 
were repulsed, and some loss was sustained. Major-General Brisbane was 
wounded i but I hope not so as to deprive me for any length of time of his 
assistance; and Lieut.-Colonel Forbes, of the 45th* an officer ot great merit, 
was killed. 

“ The Army being thus established on three sides of Toulouse, I imme¬ 
diately detached our light cavalr^ to cut off th(5 communication by the 
only road practicable lor carriages which remained to the enemy, till I 
should be enabled to make arrangements to establish the t»ops between 
the canal and the Garonne. 

“ The enemy, however, retired last nighi, leaving in our hands General 
Ilarispe, General Baurot, General St. Hilaire, and 1600 prisoners. One 
piece of cannon was taken on the field of battle; and others, and large 
quantities of stores of all descriptions, in the town. 

“ Since I Sent my l,ast report, I have received an account from Rear- 
Admiial Penrose of the successes in the Gironde of the boats of the squa- 
dion untkvhis command. 

“ Lieut.-General the Earl of Dalhousie crossed the Garonne nearly 
about the time that Admiral Penrose entered the river, and pushed the 
enemy’s parties under General Lhuillier beyond the Dordogne. He then 
crossed the Dordogne on the 4th, near St. Andre de Cubzac, w it h a detach¬ 
ment of the troops under his command, with a view to the attack of the 
Fort of Blayc. His Lordship found General Lliuilher and General Desba- 
roaux posted near Etauliers, and made his disposition to attack them, 
when they letired, leading about 300 prisonersin his hands. I enclose the 
Earl of Dalhousic’s report of this affifur. 

“ In the operations which I have now reported, I have had every reason 
to lie satisfied witlr the assistance I received from the Quartermaster and 
Adjutant-Geneial, and the Officers of those departments respectively: 
from M a meal de Campo Don Luis Wimpffen and the Officers of the Spa¬ 
nish Staff, and from Mariscal de Campo Don Miguel Alava; liom Colonel 
Dickson, commanding the Allied Artillery ; awl 1'iom Lieut.-Colonel Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset and-the Officers of my personal Staff. 

“ l send this dispatch by my aide-de-camp, Major Lord William Ru»sell, 
whom I beg leave to recommend to your Lordship’s protection. 

“ I have the honor to be, &c. 

“ Earl Bathurst. • “ Wklunoton. 

• • 

“ P.S. I enclose a’veturn of the killed and wounded in the late operations.” 


Return of the Kitted, Wounded, and Missing, of the Army under the com¬ 
mand of Fiehl-Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, K.B., at the Battle 
of Toulouse, April 1», 1814. 
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It strikes us as a remarkable circumstance in the .French dispositions 
for this defensive battle, that Marshal Soult should have omitted to 
entrencl! and hold the Metmelon of La Pvjade as tbe advanced po^t 
and key of his fortified position, which, in fact, it was. The omission is 
the more striking, as a similar oversight at Albuera afforded «Soult the 
opportunity, of which he so skilfully availed himself, for attacking and in 
part turning the right of the Allies.' In both instances Spanish troops 
were posted on commanding points—a<*. Albuera,for defence, at Toulouse 
for attack. In both cases they failed, though they fought bravely. The 
attack of thejSpanish General, Freyre, at Toulouse was premature, as 
regarded the original combinations, owing to unexpected delay in the 
movements of Marshal Beresford’s corps, occasioned by the difficulties 
of tbe ground and the early employment of his artillery. A want of 
ammunition prevailed towards the close of the battle which prevented the 
dislodgement of the French from the Faubourg Guillemerie and every 
post to tfic east of the Canal. In a circus ( Grund Rond), forming a 
promenade to the west of the Canal at this point, and adjoining the 
walls of the town, our fire had. taken effect, and hail even reached the 
interior of Toulouse. 

The 6th Division, which, from its posi^on, bore the brunt of this 
battle, consisted of Major-General Lambert’s brigade, composed of the 
lltli, 36tb, and 61st Regiments ; the Scotcli Brigade of Major-General 
Pack, formed of the 42nd, 79th, and 91st Regiments; and the Portu¬ 
guese Brigade of Colonel James Douglas, of the 8th Portuguese. 

The 4th Division, though less hotly engaged, suffered considerably 
on their march between the French position and the Fra. 

The Light Division was in reserve, and only engaged in moving up to 
the support of the Spaniards, whose retreat and re-lormation they covered. 

Of the Third Division, destined for a false attack, only the brigade of 
Major-General Brisbane, composed of the 45th, 74th, an88th, was 
engaged, the two latter regiments being held in reserve—the 45th 
suffering severely in a real attack on an impregnable post. 

The corps of Sir Rowland Hill, on the left of the Garonne, was but 
very partially engaged in a false attack intended as a diversion. 

The Cavalry, from the nature of the groflnd, had few opportunities 
of acting, and remained chiefly in reserv* or Observation. 

Thus—exclusive of Spaniards, who, when reduced to actual numbers 
in tbe field, did not amount to 8000 men composing Freyre’s Division, 
Morillo’s remaining brigade, (one being detached for the blockade of 
Navarreins), numbering about 1500 effectives, being on the left of the 
Garonne with Sir R. Hill—not 10,000 men were seriously engaged with 
the French army in this desperate battle. 

The artillery officer, Lapene, in his narrative entitled * Evenemcnts 
Militaires devant Toulouse en 1814,’ has the following passage:— 
“ 4 There they are ! General Taupin,* exclaimed Marshal Soult, whose 
practised glance comprehended how seriously the head of the enemy’s 
column (Beresford’s) wa3 committed; ‘ there they are! I deliver them 
into your hands,’ added he, in a tone which seemed prophetic: ‘ they- 
are our's!’ said he to those about him ; * they are our’s!’ repeated the 
soldiers with the greatest enthusiasm. ***** Never were 
troops animated with a better spirit or fairer hopes.” Yet, when the 
6tU Division, cheering as they rose from the ground, advanced to meet 
them, Taupin’s division declined the encounter, and fled in the utmost 
disorder! 
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REPORT OF MARSHAL SOULT. 

* 

* “ Au Ministre de la Guerre. 

* “ Toulouse, 11 Avril, 1814. 

1. “ J’ai eu l’honneur d’annoncer i votre V. E.*que je ne quitterai point 
Toulouse sans livrer bataille aux ennemis. Hier elle a eu lieu. L’armtfe etait 
en position, la droite appuycc iU’Ej-s et la gauch§ au canal du Languedoc, 
jusqu'ii son embouchure', la tcte cfe pont du faubourg Saint-Cypnen dtait 
aussi occupfie. Prf:sumant que la principale attaque des ennemis serait 
dirigee sur fe plateau de Calvinet j’y avais 6tabli quelque# ouvrages de 
campagne et j’y formal, sous leur protection, quatre divisions. A six 
heures du matm, nous vimes l’arm6e ennemie se mettre en mouvement sur 
plusieurs colonnes. Deux divisions d’infanterie deboucherent par Dorade 
et Periol, elles suivirent la rive gauche de l’Ers, pour gagner le contrefort 
du plateau qui descend sur les Bordes. Deuxautres divisions attaqucrent 
la brigade du General Baron de Saint-PoJ, qui occupait le petit plateau de 
la Pujade, et deux autres divisions attaquerent les ouvrages du pont des 
Minimes>jr le canal et du pont qui est sur la route de Blagnac. Indc- 
pendarnment de ces six division#, l’on voyait une forte reserve d’infanterie 
et de eavalerie pvete ii se porter sur tons les points d'attaque. 

2. “ La brigade du Gen6rad Baron Saint-Pol, qui fait partie de la division 
Villatte, soutint pavfaitement l’engagement; elle retint le mouvement des 
ennemis; mais eomme elle n’avait pas d'autre objet i remplir, elle se 
replia en ties bon ordre sur la position. 

3. “ Les divisions ennemies, qui longeaicnt la rive gauche de l’Ers, avaient 

dejfi pousse leurs totes jusque pres du pont des Bordes, sur la route de Ca- 
raman, que j’avais fait ddtruire, ainsi que celui de Aigua, sur la route de 
Verleil. Ces divisions marchaient par le flanc, sur trois lignes et tenaient 
par consequent une grande etendue; l’occasion me parut. favorable pour les 
compromettre. A cet effet, je donnai ordre au Gen6ral de division Taupin, 
dont la division fllait formee sur 1c plateau, de se porter avec elle, au pas 
de cliarge, sur l’ennemi, de couper sa ligne et d’enlever tout ce qui s’etait 
ainsi impruSemment engage. Cette division efrait soutenue par une bri¬ 
gade de la division Da-rmagnac ; elle £tait appuyde par les ouvrages de la 
droite de la ligne, danslesquels le General d’Hauture etait enferme avec le 
9 ,n * d’infanterie legfire ; eniin, le General Soult re<;ut ordre de porter un re¬ 
giment de eavalerie pour couper la communication de cette colonne enne- 
nne, tandis que deux autreft regimens lurent engages sur sa gauche. 
Cette disposition pronieltaiHe pkis beau result,at. Sept a huit mille An¬ 
glais oil Portugais'devaient etre detruits on pris si la quatrieme division 
d’infanterie s’etait lancee eomme on devrait 1’attendre, mais l’ardeur qu’elle 
montra d’abord se ralentit; au lieu d’aborder l’ennemi, ainsi quq je lui en 
avais donne l'ordre, elle eppuya it droite, voulut prendre position, donna le 
femps aux ennemis de se former de nouveau et de marcher contrc elle. 
Des lors, elle ne s’occupa que de sa defense, se rejetta sur l’ouvrage que le 
gme d’infanterie legere cTcfendait, et elle entratna ce regiment, dans son 
mouvement. Dans cet instant, le General Taupin fat bless^ mortelletnent 
et l’Adjudant Commandant Gasquet, qui remplissait les fonctionsde general 
de brigade, re<;ut une tres forte contusion. , 

4. “ La fauteque le general ennemi avait. commise d’envoyer imprudem- 
ment deux divisions sur la droite de l’armee, devaifrlui fitre funeste et en- 
tratner la perte d'une partie de son arm£e, mais l’irr6solution de la division 
du General Taupin fit tonrner cette faute i son avantage. D6s ce moment, 
les attaques changcrent de direction, l’ennemi renforra sa gauche; il s’eta- 
blit sur le plateau et attaqua successivemer.t les autres ouvrages, par les 
faces que I on n’avait pas eu le temps de terminer. Celui du Mas des Au¬ 
gustins fut pris et repris plusieures fois, les Ecossais y cprouverent une 
grande p’erte. Lc General de Division Comte Harispe, qui commandait 
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sur ce point, y cut un pied emportfi par un boulet; le G6n6ral de Brigade 
Baurot out anssi une jambe emportee. Le G6n6ral Lamorandifire a 6t6 
6galement blessc. * , * • 

5. “ Tandis que cela se passait ;\ la droite, le centre et la gauche obtenaient 

des avantages; des masses ennemies, pr6ced6es par une nude de tirailleurs, 
voulurent attaquer de front les positions; elles furent vivement repoussdes 
avec une perte ties considerable; deux bataillons, l’un de la division Dar- 
ricau, qui fit une sortie par le pont de la porte de Matabiau, et l’autre de la 
division d’Armagnac, qui tleboucha paries rever^de la position, comple- 
terent la deroute des ennemis et les menerent u plus d’un quart de lieue, 
ou ils furent se rallier. • 

6. “ M. le Comte d'Erlon ctait chargd de defendre, avec la premiere divi¬ 

sion d’infanterie, les ponts fortifies dc la porte de Matabiau, des Minimes 
suv la route de Montauban et de l’embranchement du canal, sur la route 
de Blagnac. Le premier ne fut pas attaquu; l’ennenii avait dingo des 
fortes sur le second, mais il renom;<i it son entreprise quand il vit que les 
troupes, (Jui s’y trouvaicnt, etaient incxpugnables. Le 31* d’infanterie 
legere defendait le convent des Mimmes, ” 

7. ‘‘An troisieme pont l’ennemi voulut brusquer l’attaque, mai*il fut re¬ 
pousse avec une perte cnorme. Un regiment anglais, fort de neuf cents 
hommes, fut reduit il cent cinquante, son colonel pris. Les officiers ct les 
soldats, qui n’avaient pas le temps de charger, blesscrent beaucoup d'en- 
nemis .1 coups de pierre. 

8. “ J'avais etc obligd de retirer des troupes de la tete de pont de Saint- 
Cyprien ; M. le Comte lieille qui y commandait, fit dvacuer la premiere 
ligne et il borna sa defense a l’cnceinte du faubourg; dans la journee 
l'ennemi lui presenta onze a douze bataillons anglais ou portugais et deux 
batteiies dont le feu fut ausitot eteint, 

} 9. “ La bataille se continua jusqu’i la nuit sur le plateau de Calvinet et 
l’ennemi prolongea sa gauche jusqu’ii la campagne dite Courage et le pla¬ 
teau de Montaudran, mais les pertes qu’il avait eprouvdes et la resistance 
qu’on lui opposait it tous les points, rallentirent ses attaques; les deux 
principaux ouvrages qui etaient a Calvinet, furent defend us jlisquW cinq 
heures du soir et ensuite diwcucs. Le bataillon du 45“ de lign€, commando 
par le sieur Guerrier, se couvrit de gloire en les defendant; il n’avait que 
cent hommes en etat de combattre, lors qui’l se retira; tous les chevaux 
des pieces dtaient tuts et l’on avait de la peine a y faire parvenir des 
munitions. 

10. “M.le Lieutenant Gendral Clausel,quicOmmanda la droite pendant la 

journee, se maintint sur le plateau en avant de Cambon ct de Labourdette, 
couvrant l’enibranchenient des routes de Caraman et *de Verfeil et s’ap- 
puyant aux ouvrages du pont de Montaudran, qui etaient ddfendus par 
une brigade de la division de reserve aux ordres du General Travot; la 
nuit fit cesser le combat. « 

11. “ Je n’aipoint encore une idde exacte de nos pertes; d’aprds les aper^us, 
qui m out etc donnes, jc les -lvalue it deux mille hommes hors de combat; 
elles sont malbtureusement considerables parrffi les generaux et les 
officials. Le ^endral Taupin est mort de sa blessurc; le General Harispe 
a eu une partie du pied emportee ; le General Baurot a eu aussi la jambe 
droite empoftoe; le General Berlieret et l'adjudant commandant Gasquet, 
qui remplissait les lonctions de gdndral de brigade, out dtd blessOs, mais 
legerement, ainsi que* le colonel du lo i: d’infanlerie de ligne ct le chef de 
bataillon d’artillerie Morlamcourt; e’est lui qui commandait les batteries 
des principaux ouvrages; on ne pent se conduire avec plus de valeur. 

12. “Les pertes des ennemis doivent ctre tr<5s considerables; pendant 
toute la journee, on a tire it demi-portde sur leurs masses ou leurs colonnes. 

L artdlerie a consomme dix mille coups cle canon et toute sa mitiaillc; nous 
avons eu constamment l’avantage du feu. Je ne puis trop louer le service 
de Tartillerie ainsi que le zcle du general de division Tirlet, qui'la com- 
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mande et celui deg officiers et canonniers sous ses ordres. Les peries en 
personnel que cette arme a faites, sont assez considerables, ellc a aussi 
4 ierdfc beaucoup de chevaux. , * 

13. “ J’ai 0 te parfaiternent seconds par M.le lieutenant general comtc Ga¬ 
zan, chef dYitat-major. MM. les generaux de division comte TTarispe, Vil- 
latte, DJrmagn&e et Darricau ont bien combattu ; # ils ont constamment lenu 
leurs troupes dans le plus parfail or.dre. Les generaux Travot et Maransm 
ont bien conduit leurs troupes; le premier eommande une division de 
reserve formt'e par desconsents,de Jaquelle j’an'tc aussi c»n1cnt. 

M. “ Jt> cilerai avec plaisir les gi'm'raux de brigade baron Sa nt-Pol, Mer- 
met, Fririon, Berber, Rey, d’llauture, Baurot, et Burbot; ainsiejue Jes adju- 
dansconuuandans Lesueur et Gasquet, tons deux remplissant les functions 
degc'ncraux de brigade; I’adjiulant commandant Jannet, sous-chef d'otal- 
major, le colonel Fontenay de l’artillerie, *le colonel du genie Miclmux, le 
chef de bataillon Plazanet et d’autres officiers du genie dont le devoue- 
ment so fait toujouvs remarquer. 

15. “Je fjprai aussi tine mention pavliculiere des officiers qyi me sunt, 
allaches dont la plnpart ont eu leurs chevaux tuc's. Le chef d'escadron 
Choiseql. Je chef de bataillon Baudus, les eapitaine.i Bonneval, d’Albe, 
Marie et Bourjoly, tous mes aides-de-camp; les cnpitaines Galabert et 
Gal ini or, qui en lcmplissent 4es functions, ont mcrile par lour conduite 
d'etre cites. 

10. “ Aujourd’hui, je resit en position; si lYnnomi m'attaquoje me defen- 
drai. J at tvop besoin de pom voir a divers remplacenicns avail! de mettie 
I’annee en marche ; niais je crois que la nuit pvoehainc je serai force de 
partir de Toulouse et de manoeuvre!’. II est probnblc que je diiigerai mes 
mouvemens, de maniere a rallier les troupes de M. le marcchal due 
d'Albufera.” 


“ Proclamation.— No. 1. 

“ To the French, 

“ By Field-Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, General-in-Chief of the 

Allied Armies. 

“ Head-Quarters (Vera), 1st Nov., 1813. 

“ On enteiing your country. I announce to you that 1 have given the 
most positive orders, of vjhicl^a tiansLitiou is subjoined, to pi event (bo 
evils which usually attend 1 lie invasion of a hostile army (an invasion 
winch you know is the result of that which your Government committed 
on Spam), and of the successes of the Allied Armies under inv command. 

“ You may he assuijpd that I will carry these orders into effect; and I 
request jou will arrest and conduct to my head-quarters all those who, 
contrary to my injunctions, maltreat you. But it is expedient that you 
should remain in youHiabitations, and take no part in the military opera¬ 
tions of which your country is about to become the theatre. 

“ Wellington.” 

“ General Order. 

“ Irurita, 9th July, 1813. 

“.1. The Commander of the Forces is anxious to dtaw the attention of 
the Officers of the Army to the difference of the situation in which they 
have been hitherto among the people of Portugal and Spain, and that in 
which they may hereafter find themselves among those of the frontiers of 
France. 

“ 2. Every military precaution must henceforward be used to obtain intelli- 
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gence, and to prevent surprise. General and superior Officers, at the head 
of detached corps, will take care to keep up a constant and regular com¬ 
munication with the corps upotk their right and left, and with their rear* antf 
the soldiers and their followers must be prevented from wandering to a 
distance from their camps and cantonments on any accounts whoever. 

“ 3. Notwithstanding that these precautions are absolutely necessary, as 
the country in front of the Army is the enemy's, the Commander of the 
Forces is particularly desirous that the inhabitants should be well treated; 
and that private property biust be respeSted as it has been hitherto. 

"4. The Officers and soldiers of the Army must recollect that their 
nations are ai war with France solely because the Ruler of Ihe French 
nation will not allow them to be at peace, and is desirous of forcing them 
to submit to his yoke: and they«must not forget that the worst of the evils 
suffered by the enemy, in his profligate invasion of Spain and Portugal, 
have been occasioned by the irregularities of the soldiers, and their cruel¬ 
ties; authorised and encouraged by their chiefs, towards the unfortunate 
and peaceful inhabitants of the country. • 

“ 5. To revenge this conduct on the peaceable inhabitants of France would 
be unmanly and unworthy of the nations to whom the Command _r of the 
Forces now addresses himself; and, at all events, would be the occasion of 
similar and worse evils to the Army at large than those which the enemy's 
army have suffered in the Peninsula; and would eventually prove highly 
injurious to the public interests. * 

“ 6. The rules, therefore, which have been observed hitherto, in re¬ 
quiring, and taking, and giving receipts for supplies from the country, are 
to be continued in the villages oil the French frontier; and the Commis¬ 
saries, attached to each of the Armies of the several nations, will receive 
the orders from the Commander-in-Clqef of the Army of their nations, re¬ 
specting the mode and period of paying for such supplies.” 


Marshal Soult’s Proclamation— Proclamation a I'Armbc. 

“ Au Quarticr General, ce 8 Mars, 1814. 

u Soldats1 • 

“A la bataille d'Orfhez vous avez bien lait votre devoir; 1’enncmi a 
6prouvf; dcs pertes beaucoup plus considerables que les notres ; son sang a 
convert le terrain qu’il a gagne, ainsi vous pouvez considerer ce fait d’armes 
commc un avantage. Cent autres combats nous appellant; il n’y aura 
pour nous de repos, attaquans ou attaquos, qu£lorsque cctte armc-e, i'orniee 
d’elemens si extiaordmaires, sera entierifnentf ancantie ou qu’elle aura 
evacue le territoire de l'Empire. Quelle que soit sa superiorite uumerique,. 
et quels que soient ses progres, elle ne se doute pas des dangers qui I’envi- 
ronnent, ni des perils qui l'attendent; mais le temps lui apprendra, ainsi 
qu'au General qui la eommande, que ce n’est pa% impunement que l’on 
outrage l’honneur Francais. 


* * ' <( CliOCLAMATlON TO THE ARMY. 

v “ Head-quarters, 8th March, 1314. 

“ Soldiers t • 

<• At the battle of Orthez you did your duty well; the e-’emy suffered much moro 
severely than we did; the ground which he gained was covered with his blood: you 
may thereforo consider the advantage in this action to remain on your side. A 
hundred other battles await us; whether the assailants or the assailed, no* rest 
remains for us till that army, composed of such heterogeneous elements, is annihi¬ 
lated, or shall have evacuated the territory of the Empire. Confident in its numerical 
superiority and successes it is unsuspicious of the dangers which surround and 
menace it; but time will teach it and its General that the honour of Prance is not 
to be outraged with impunity. 
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“SoldatsI Le* General qui commande Tarnade confre laquello nous 
nou&battons tons les jours, a eu J'impudeur de vous provoquer »t do pro- 
\oquer vos compatriotes a la r6volte et A lsf sedition. II parle de paix, et 
les bvandons de la discorde sont & sa suite. II parle de paix, et il excite 
les Frary;ais a la guerre civile. Graces lui soient done rendues de yous 
avoir lait connaitre ses projels! D<>s cc moment nos farces sont centu- 
plees, et ties ee moment aussi il rallie lui-mcme aux Aigles Imperiales 
ceux qui, seduits par de trompeuses npparences, avaienl pu croite qu'ils 
faisaient la guerre aveifloyautc*. * 

“Non; point de paix avec cette nation dcloyale et perfidc, point de 
paix avec ires Anglais et leurs auxiliaires, jusqu’a ce qu’ils aient evacuo le 
territoire de 1 Empire.- On a osc insulter a 1 nonneur national ; on a eu 
l'lnfamie d’cxciter ties Fran<;ais A trahir leurs sermens, et, a ctre parjures 
envers l’Empereur. Cette offense ne peut ctre verigeeque dans le sang. Aux 
Armen! Que dans tout le midi de l’Empire ce cri retentisse ! Il n’est 
point de Fram;ais qui n’ait a se Yenger, ou il abjure sa patric, et des ce 
moment on* doit le compter an nombre des ennemis. Eticowr quelques 
jours, et ceux qui ont pu croire A la sincerite et A la deliealesse des Anglais, 
apprend?ont A leurs depens quo leurs artificieuses promesses n’avaient 
d’autre but que d’cnlever leur # courage, et de les subjuguer. 11s appren- 
dront aussi A leurs depens que, si aujouid’hui les Anglais payent et s'ds 
aftectent. la generosilc, dernain des contributions exorbitantes lour lerout 
rentier bion au dela dc ce" qu’ils ont di-bom se. Ils se rappcllcront aussi, 
ces etres pusillanimes, qui calculent les sacrifices qui doivent lairo pour 
sauver la patrie, que les Anglais dans cette guoire n’ont d’autre objet que 
dc detruire la Franco par elle-mcme, ct d’asscrvir les Franeais comnies les 
Espagnols, les Portugais, les Sieiliens, ct tous les pcuples qui gemissent 
sous leur domination. , 

“ L’histoirc du passe se representera au souvenir de ces anti-Fran<;ais 
qui preicrent des jouissnnees passagcrcs au saint de la grande famille, et 
iJs verront les Anglais faire egorger, eomme A Qmberon, des Franeais par 
des Franeais ; et ils verront les Anglais A la tote de toutes les conspira- 


“ Soldiers!—The General who commands the Army we daily contend with has had 
the efhonteiy to incite you and your countrymen to revolt and sedition. He talks 
of peace, and scatteis the brands of discoid; he talks of peace, and excites the 
French to civil war. Thanks«to him, then, for having levealed to us Ins designs! 
From this moment our btieiqjth is^ncreased a hundred fold, and those who, seduced 
by false appearances, thought, it tneir duty to take arms against us, uie rallied by 
himself under the Impeiial eagles. 

‘‘ No,we will have no peace with that treacherous and perfidious nation—no peace 
with the English and their Allies—till they have quitted the territory q,f the Empire. 
They have dared to insulf the national honour, and have infamously excited French¬ 
men to botiay their oaths and commit perjury towards the Emperor. This offence 
can only he washed out in blood. To arms! Let the cry re-echo through the 
whole suuth ! There istio Frenchman who is not bound to take vengeance on the 
enemy, or he should be ranked as a renegade and a foe. Yet a few i^iys, and 
those who trusted the English will find, to their cost, that they tveie duped only to 
to be subjugated. They will find to their cost, that, though the English u,a y affect 
1o pay punctually to-day, and put on an air of generosity, to-morrow they will levy 
exorbitant contributions, which will vastly more than reimburse their expenses. 
Those pusillanimous beings, whose patriotism is an affair of calculation, will also 
discover that the sole object of the English in Ibis war is to destroy France by her 
own people, and to enslave the French as they have enslaved the Spaniards the Por¬ 
tuguese, the Sicilians, and every nation which gio.uis under their baleful domina¬ 
tion. 

“ The history of the past ought to instruct those degenerate Frenchmen who 
prefer their momentary case to the common safety. They will there read of French¬ 
men made to cut each other's throats, as at Quibeion, at the instigation of the 
English j they will find those same English taking the lead in eveiy conspiracy and 
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tions, de toutes les trames odieuses, des perfidies, des assassinafs politiqnes, 
du bonleiiersernent de tous les principes, de la destruction de toils, les 
6tabhssemens de grandeur et (^Industrie pour satisfaire le*ir ambition de-* 
mesim'c et leur insatiable avidite. Existe-t-il un seal point sur la globe 
connu des Anglais ou ils n’Jent 1'ait del mire par seduction ct par violence, 
les manufactures ct les fabriques dont les produits rivalisaient avec les 
leurs on les eclipsaient? Tel serait le sort des ctablissemens Fran<;ais si 
les Anglais parvenaient a leur but. 

“ Soldats l Vouons a Topprobre et a Texccratimr gcncrale tout Fran<;ais 
qui aura fnvonse d’une mat ml re quelconque, les projets insidieux des 
ennemis ; coluUmPme qui, quoique momentam'ment assujetti, n’aura pas 
dierehe tous les moyens imaginables pour leur nuire ! 

“ Vouons aussi a l’opprobre etaenious pour Fraw;ais ceux qui, pouvant 
so do feud re personnellementj se prevalent, de pretextos spccieux pour s’en 
dispenser; ct ceux qui, par corruption ou par indolence, accueillent des 
ddserteurs an lieu de les repousser avec indignation, et de les ramener dans 
les rangs. ■ Des ce moment ll n'y a plus dc lien entr’eux et nous ; et nous 
pouvons anticiper sur l'mexorable lustoirc qui portera, ayec execration, 
leurs noms a la posterity. 

“ Quant a nous, nolie devoir est trace : H»nneur at Fidelity voila notre 
devise! Combattre, jnsqu’au dernier, les ennemis de notre auguste Km- 
pereur et de not i e chore France ! Respect aux personnes et aux propru'tes ; 
plaindie I'm for tune de ceux qui sunt inomentanenienl assujettis et hater 
l’jnslant de leur dcliviancc ! Obeissanee et discipline. Inline implacable 
au\ tr.ulres et aux ennenns du nom Fram ais ! Guene A moit a ceux qui 
lonicraient de nous divisor pour nous detruire, ainsi qu'aux laches qui 
deserteraient lesAigles Impenales pour se ranger sous une autre banniere! 
A)ons toujours dans notie peusee quince su'eles de gloire et les triomphes 
innomlmibles qui out illusive notre patne! Contemplons les efforts prodi- 
gien.v do notre grand Einpereur, et ses victoircs signalecs qm etennseront 
lc 110 m Franeais ! Soyons digues de lui, et aims nous pourrons leguer, 


plot of ilie most odious character, in every perfidious breach of faith, in political 
assassinations, in tlio overthrow of all principles, and the destruction of every esta¬ 
blishment destined to uphold the gieatw.ss and the industry of other commies, to 
giatify their own unbounded ambition and insatiable love of gain. Is there a spot, 
on the globe under the inHuence of the English in which they have not caused, 
either hy intrigue or force, the destruction of all ihanufactures riyalling or excelling 
their own - Such would be the fate of oms, if the English attained their end. 

*■ Soluieis! let us consign to ignominy and execration every Frenchman who may in 
any manner have abetted the insidious designs of the enemy; and even those who, 
in submitting to the foe, have not practised every means to do him mischief. Let us 
also devote to infamy, and repudiate, those who seek to evade the resistance which 
is m their power, and who, corruptly or weakly, open their arms to deserters, instead 
of indignantly spurning and driving them back to their ranks. Henceforward wo 
have nothing in common with such persons, and history will brand their names to 
posterity. 1 

'■ As for us, oty course is plain. c Honour and file Id y' is our motto—our duty, to 
fight to the last man the enemies of our august Emperor and our denr France!—to 
respect peisons and piopertv, to sympathise with those who have been subdued for 
the moment, and to fly to their lescuu !—to practise obedience and discipline, and to 
cherish an implacable hatied to traitors and to the enemies of France 1 War to the 
kmte to those who attempt to divide, in order to destroy us, as well as to the, 
poltroons who would desert the Imperial Eagles for another banner ! Let. us never 
ioigcl our fifteen centuries of glory and innumerable triumphs. Let us turn our 
(>y t s to t he prodigious ellbrts of our great Emperor and his splendid victories, which 
will uumurtidi/.e the French name ! Let us bo worthy of him, that wu may bequeath. 
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sans tdehe, k nos neveux, l’hfaitage que nous tenons de nos pSres! Soyons 
Frangais, et mourons les armes A la main plutot que de survivre A notre 
•dtfslftnneur. , * 

“ Le Marechal de Empire, Lieut, dc 1’Rmpereur, 
“ Le Makechaj. duc dk Dalmatik. 

“ Par c£pie conforme, le Lieut. General. Chef de l’Etat Major General de 
l’Arm^e, Le Comte Gazan.’’ 


without upoj, to our posterity, the inheritance we derive from our fathers. Let us 
be Frenchmen, and dm with arms in our hands, rather than survive our dishonour. 

“ Marshal or uit Kmrirk, anij Ljv.utenanc or the Emrbuoh, 

“ Marsha i, tiiu Buiys of Dalmatia. 

(Countersigned) Count Gazan.” 


Extract of a letter from the Duke of Wellington to the Earl of Dal- 
liousie, dated Toulouse, 12th April, 1814 :— 

“ We entered this place this day, after a very severe affair with the 
enemy the day before yesterday, in which toe defeated them completely. 
The 6th and 4th Division#, and the Spaniards, were principally engaged. 
The 3rd Division likewise lost a good many men in an attack, intended to 
be a false one.” —Dispatches, 11th vol. 

On the afternoon of the 12th April, the day of the triumphant entry 
of the Allies into Toulouse, Colonels Cooke and St. Simon, the former 
sent on the part of the Britisli* authorities, the latter on that of the 
Provisional Government of France, arrived from Paris in that town, and 
were directed by the Duke to proceed immediately to the respective 
head-quarters of Marshals Souit and Suchet. Soult’s conduct on 
that occasion will be seen by the following extracts from a dispatch 
addressed by his Grace to Sir John Hope from Toulouse on the 16th 
April 

“ We beat Marshal Souit on the 10th, in the strong position which lie 
took to maintain his position in Toulouse. The 11th was spent in recon¬ 
naissances towards the road of Carcassone, and in the arrangements to be 
adopted for shutting him n* Toulouse entirely. The 11th at night he 
evacuated the tbwn, and marched by the road of Carcassone. 

“ I entered the town about noon, and found the white flag flying, every¬ 
body wearing white cockades, Buonaparte’s statue thrown out of the 
window of the capital, and the eagles pulled down, See. 

“ In the afternoon Colonel Cooke and Colonel St. Simon arrived from 
Paris ; the former sent by His Majesty’s Minister with the King of Prussia 
to appiise me, and*the latter sent by the Provisional Government of 
France to apprise Marshal Souit of the events winch had occurred in the 
capital to the night of the 7th, when they quitted it. * 

“ In consequence ofthese events, and finding that the Allies had agued 
with the Provisional Government for a suspension of hostilities, I have had 
with Marshal Souit a correspondence, of which I enclose you the copies, 
intending, if he should declare his submission to the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, and to the constitution of the 6th April, to agree to a suspension of 
hostilities with him. Bui you will see, from his last letter, that he does 
not submit to that Government; the reason lor which he stated to Colonel 
Gordon to he, that he could not give enure credit to Colonel St. Simon ; 
and that he wished to have time to receive from some of the Ministers of 
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Napoleon an account of the events which had occurred. He was informed, 
however, both by Colonel Cooke and Colonel St. Simon, that thej^ad 
been stopped at Blois by the gendarmerie attending the court o C the- 
Empress; and that, having bdbn brought before the Minister at War, the 
Due de Feltre, this person had backed their passports in order that their 
mission might not be interrupted, at the same time declaring 'that his 
functions had ceased with the government ot‘ his late Sovereign. The 
conduct of Marshal Soult, therefore, can be considered in no other light 
than as prolonging the miseries of war without an object, excepting that 
of promoting a civil war in'the country. 

“ The garrison and corps of troops posted at Montauban- under the 
command of General Loverdo, having submitted to the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment, 1 have concluded a treaty to suspend hostilities with them; and 
I march to-morrow to follow Marshal Soult, and to prevent his army 
from becoming the noyau of a civil wav in France.” 


On the same day the Commander of the Allied Army issued the fol¬ 
lowing general order to the troops :— 

“ GENERAL ORDER. 

“Toulouse, 16th April, 1814. 

“ 3. The Commander of the Forces takes this opportunity of expressing 
his approbation of the conduct of the army in general since the troops 
have passed the French frontier, and of returning his thanks to the 
General Officers of the Army in particular, and to the officers for the 
attention they have paid to the discipline of the troops. 

“ 4. There have been some exceptions, certainly, which the Commander 
of the Forces has been obliged to notice, but they are principally among 
those whose experience of the evils to be apprehended from allowing the 
troops to ill-treat and plunder the inhabitants, and fiom-Vant of attention 
to the orders of the Army, is more limited than that of others. 

“ 5. The Commander of the Forces trusts, that the Officers of the Army 
are aware of the advantages which have been derived from the/xood con¬ 
duct of the troops ; and that>they will never forget that it is as much their 
duly towards their own country and the troops under their command, to 
prevent them from ill-treating and injuring the* people inhabiting the 
country become the theatre of the operations of the war; as it is to set 
them the example of courage and conduct, and to lead, animate, and 
direct them when opposed to the enemy in the field. 

** Wellington.” 


We extract from the Journal de Toulouse of the same date (16th 
April, 1814), and from the Revue du Midi of July and Augdst, 1835, 
certain admissions of less paradoxical French writers, who evidently are 
not deficient in nationality, which go farther than* any arguments we, 
who are supposed to be interested parties, can use towards demolishing 
the “ complete pvoofs” ( derniere evidence ) of Messrs. Choumara and 
Co. 

• 

“ The day of the 10th, a day of glory and of carnage for both armies, 
was succeeded by a dayof terror for the inhabitants of Toulouse. Few 
amongst them had witnessed battles. They only knew that of Easter 
Sunday by the feelings of pity which had filled all hearts towards the 
numberless wounded incessantly conveyed from the field of battle to the 
gates of the town, from whence they were transported by the citizens to 
the hospitals. But when, on Monday the iltn, the Allied Army was 
beheld occupying all the positions outside the town, with the full power of 
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striking a final blojur, commanding success, and certain of carrying the 
place, then the calamities of a town taken by assault, the horrors b/ Sara- 
gcssa ftnd Taragona, occurred to all—every oge dreaded reprisals for those 
deplorable scenes! The silence of terror, precursor of the greatest disasters, 
was a fatal presage of those which threatened the town on the following 
day. Mafshal Soult had resolved to bury himselijand his army under its 
rums. The voice of humanity and of reason overcame this intrepid war¬ 
rior; he yielded to forces equal in courage, superior in numbers. He 
abandoned the town on tbe night #f the 11 th—lfith, directing his retreat 
towards Lower Languedoc. 

“ It must be confessed, to the honour of the generous victo|i, that he had 
it in his poicer to shut tip all means of egress to the vanquished army, 
to exterminate it by storming the town, 0 / to force it to surrender by 
cutting off its subsistence; but the magnanimous Chief did not belie the 
declaration of the Allied Powers, that they did not make war on the French 

nation .Thus, he permitted all the troops of the Marshal .to 

defile under tfce guns of the English Army, without firing a shot.. 

“On the 12 th, at daybreak, the inhabitants, surprised at no longer 
hearing the sounds of war, ventured to open their doors and traverse the 
deserted streets. Presently curiosity led them towards the exterior of the 
town, upon which, but the day before, they would not have hazarded even 
a look. They beheld, in the vicinity of each of the gates, the Divisions of 
the Allied Army, ranged in tlie most beautiful order of battle, and observ¬ 
ing a profound silence, as though they feared to break our morning 
slumbers. Their calm and friendly attitude invited confidence. They 
were not, then, those terrible Cossacks of whose atrocities we had so long 
been told in lying gazettes—the soldiers of Wellington, on the contrary, 
appear as friends and protectors. The crowd augments: the whole 
population runs to meet and invitS them by their wishes, looks, and 
voices: they remain motionless till the hour fixed by their chiefs, who 
were at that moment concerting measures with the magistrates, who had 
remained at their posts. 

“At eight o’clock, amidst the acclamations of innumerable spectators, 
a fine Division, remarkable for its splendid cavajry, enters by the gate of 
St. Cyprien, traverses the town, and passes out by the Faubourg St. Mi¬ 
chel. The other Divisions either march in pursuit of Marshal Soult, or 

I iroceed to take up their quarters in villages at a distance from the town, 
.ord Wellington was unwilling to alarm the inhabitants by too large a 
display of troops, by which I 4 : earned another title to their gratitude. . . . 

“ Towards ten o’clock in ^hc looming, Lord Wellington arrived with his 
Staff, entering the.Court of the Capitol on horseback. Collected in his 
air, and simple in his attire, it would have been difficult to recognise him had 
he not been radiant with glory.’’—( Journal de Toulouse, ltif/t Avril, 1814.) 

* t 

[The Italics in the following extract are in the original.) 

“ It is proposed, thef say, to erect a memorial of this battle on the 
heights of Calvinet. Who ever heard of the vanquished raising a monu¬ 
ment to perpetuate the memory of their own defeat 9 Hut it is proper, say 
the authors of this strange project, to do honour to valour even when van¬ 
quished. It is usual to honour the valour of the conquered by mourning, 
and to celebrate the triumph of the conqueror by a monument. Assuredly 
no one supposes that, admirable as was the resistance (of the French) at 
Waterloo, the Emperor, had he recovered his superiority, would have dieamt 
of raising a monument on the field of battle where he had been beaten ! 
General Soult was vanquished at Toulouse, and was so by his own fault at 
the redoubt of La Sypiere : this is now placed beyond question as an his¬ 
torical fact, and the narrative which I give of this battle proves it to de¬ 
monstration . The positions of the French Army were excellent, had they 
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been well defended. The defence of La Sypiere wgs bad, or was con¬ 
ducted ^urith haste and without foresight. Whose fault was this ? History 
and the Monument, then, will make common cause against the improvi¬ 
dence of the French General! How are we to Bhut our’eyes to the truth, 
and how can the French General himself concur in establishing this union ? 
That a subordinate parly should propose the measure, without *being sen¬ 
sible of its consequences, is odd enough, but much less so than the Gene¬ 
ral’s concurrence with him. It is surprising, also, that the authors of so 
ridiculous a project liave*not seen that^his monument, in recalling the tri¬ 
umphant entry of Wellington into Toulouse, would be a memorial of dis¬ 
grace to tha£ town, by recalling at the same time the base j»y with which 
the majority of the inhabitants received that General. History is bound 
to record these events, because, in passing over such facts, she would 
cease to inspire confidence: she reluctantly engraves them on her tablets, 
because she is obliged to do so; but the erection of a triumphal monu¬ 
ment to celebrate a defeat is a humiliation, and was not a matter of duty. 
In fine, Ihere does not appear a single motive for the adoption of such a 
project, while a thousand reasons may be found for its rejection.”— Rela¬ 
tion de la Bataille de Toulouse, Revue du Midi Juillet et Aout , ,1836. 


Hear also Marshal Soult himself, communicating in a candid mood 
with his rival, rather than colleague, Suchet:— 

“ Toulouse, 10th April, 1814. 

“ The battle, which I announced to you in my last, took place yester¬ 
day ; it was most murderous. The enemy sutt'ered horribly, but succeeded 
in establishing himself on a position which I occupied to the right of Tou¬ 
louse. The General of Division, Tappin, was killed. General Harispe had 
a Coot carried off by a cannon-ball; three Generals of Brigade have been 
also wounded. I am preparing, however, to meet .the enemy again to¬ 
morrow, should he attack me. 

“ I fear I shall be unable to remain long in Toulouse; I may even have 
to force a passage out of it. I lequest jou, therefore, to Vegulate your 
movements accordingly, and to give the necessary orders to General Laffitte. 
To-morrow, should (lie communication remain open, I will write to you.” 

He does so to the following effect:— 

“ As I apprized you by my letter of yesterday, I am under the necessity 
of evacuating Toulouse, and fear I shall be forced to fight mywayto 
Baziege, upon which place the enemy has diiected a column to cut me off 
from that line.” 


We doubt not the foregoing plain statements on our side, and ad¬ 
missions on the part of our adversaries, will be deemed by every unpre¬ 
judiced person conclusive as to the real “ vtAnqueur d la bataille de 
Toulouse.” i. 
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, A RECOLLECTION OF TQBAGO. 

“ Not Grecian Tempi*, where Arcadian Pan, 

Knit with the Graces, tuned his sylvan pipe, 

While mute attention hush’d each charmed rill; 

Not purple Enua, whose irrlguous lap, 

StrewM with each fruit of taste, each flower of smell, 

Sicilian Proserpine, delimited, sought; 
fan vie, blest isle, with thee !” 

# 

Although Barbadoes, the most ancient colony of the empire—Gre¬ 
nada, beautifully disposed in picturesque mountains and rich valleys— 
St. Vincent’s, contrasting rich crops and a dismal Souflrittre—Antigua, 
with its fine harbour and elegant fossil woods—Tortola, and its virgin 
subalterns—a»d even the potent Jamaica itself, have severally been 
visited by us—neither their scenery, opulence, nor hospitality ever in¬ 
spired the full gratification which we experienced at the less pretending 
little island of Tobago. By Tobago we do not allude to the steril rock 
of that name near the Jost Von Dykes, but to the verdant, woody, and 
pleasant spot of land, which, seated within sight of Trinidad, and just 
outside the track of the hurricane, that desolating scourge of the other 
Caribbces, may be justly esteemed one of the finest gems of the ocean. 

It will be recollected that Tobago, though discovered by Columbus in 
1498, was not settled till 1632, when a party of Dutchmen were intro¬ 
duced, and gave the name of Nev^ Walchcren to the island; but that 
attempt at forming a settlement proved abortive. Twenty years after¬ 
wards, the mercantile house of the brothers Lampsins obtained a charter 
from the Dutch government, and established a body of their countrymen 
as colonists.* They were, however, disturbed in the y^ar 16fi4, by the de¬ 
struction oftheir shipping by a French squadron under the celebrated 
Marsha! d’Estrees; and still more so, in the following year, by the arrival 
of a body of Germans, the Duke of Courland having received, in conse¬ 
quence of his marriage-connexion, a grant of the island from the royal 
family of Great Britain, who had already exercised a right to it, in having 
given it to the Earl of Pembroke in 1028. Though the Duke’s title was 
disputed by the Dutch, these Courlanders were permitted to settle them¬ 
selves m a quarter, which is called to this day Great Courland Bay, 
where they erected a regular fort, and built a town in its vicinity. In 
1004, Tobago became a rendezvous for the French and Dutch men-of- 
war cruising against the English, which first drew the attention of our 
navigators to the excellence of its anchorages, by whom, as well as their 
quondam allies, the Dutch were soon afterwards so worried, that they 
evacuated the island in 1677. Upon the extinction of the Pettier 
family, Dukes of Courland, the fief of Tobago returned to Crown of 
England in 1737. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, eleven years 
afterwards, it was stipulated that Santa Lucia should belong to France, 
while Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, should be consi¬ 
dered as neutral; that is, that the subjects of any European power should 
be allowed to locate there, without the establishment of a garrison by any 
particular government. This arrangement was felt as a hardship by the > 
majority of the colonists of the three first mentioned islands, who were of 
French extraction; but, at last, by the peace of 1763, the Gallic Crown 
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made ft final renunciation to England of all her claims on these isles. It 
is worthy of note, that the Caribs were not even mentioned in the wjiole of 
these transactions, as if nofcuch people existed. • 

Tobago was now essentially English; and in June, 1764, a sale by 
auction was made ot all the crown lands, except such as were^necessary 
for fortifications, glebes, specified allotments, high roads, and other 
public purposes; and it was ordered, that every purchaser should take 
out one white man, or'two white wdhicn, for «very 100 acres cleared, 
or pay 20/. for every white woman, and 40/. for every white man want¬ 
ing. At thin time, the population of the island amounted to 1500; but 
it began to be cultivated with so much spirit, that in 1777 the number 
bad risen to 12,000, the masff of whom were negro labourers. On the 
7th of September, 1770, the Dolly, laden with sugar, and consigned to 
the house of Blackburn, arrived in England from Tobago, being the 
first vessel that ever cleared out for Europe with produce from that island. 
The transfer of British capital was soon very large, and the favourite 
articles of culture were sugar and cotton. The latter, however, de¬ 
clined; but, in 1782, the sugar-crop exceeded 12,000 hogsheads. 

Meantime another transfer had occurred. In May, 1781, the fleet of 
Count de Grasse, with a strong body of land forces under the command 
of the Marquis dc Bouille, made a descent in Great Courland Bay, and 
captured Tobago, after an ineffectual attempt at diversion by Rear- 
Admiral Drake, followed by llodney himself. The mismanagement of 
this relief became a matter of strong controversy j but here we need only 
retnaik, that owing to the spirit of the gallant Governor Fergusson, and 
the patriotism of the planters, in the unequal contest, the French met 
with more trouble and difficulty in the reduction of flic island than they 
could have expected. It was confirmed to the captors by the peace of 
1783, when the C«.'<rt of Versailles gave the colonists a countryman as 
governor, in the person General Arthur Dillon, and left flie island in 
possession of its former laws and constitution. Tobago therefore con¬ 
tinued in fact British, the chief part of the produce going to the British 
mortgagees under cover of the French flag. The new French settlers 
were very few, and were wholly divided among themselves in conse¬ 
quence of the revolution at home, to winch one party was adverse, while 
others were its strenuous advocates. In this state it *vas suddenly beset 
by Vice-Admiral Sir John Laforey, with the 50-gun ship Trusty, the 
Nautilus and Hind sloops, and a transport, having a detachment of 470 
soldiers on board, under the command of Major-General Cuyler, an army 
not much more tlmn sufficient to have dethroned the two kings of Brent¬ 
ford. A landing was effected in Great Courlayd Bay on the 14th of 
April, 1793, and on the troops approaching within two miles of tho 
enemy’s headquarters at Scarborough, a summons was despatched to 
M. Monteil, jho Commandant. On his refusal to surrender, the British 
proceeded to the assault, and, under a heavy fire of l mild, grape, and 
musketry, succeeded iji the attack ; the works being effectually stormed 
and carried against a strong resistance, with a loss on our side of only 
three killed and twenty-five wounded. The gallantry of this onset’—in 
which, notwithstanding the ridicule now heaped on the zigzag weapon, 
the bayonet was chiefly used—was st ill the theme of applause when we 
visited the fort nine years afterwards; but what gave additional splen¬ 
dour to the exploit was the fact, that the victors, in noble violation of 
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custom, admitted tkeir captives to the privileges of prisoners of war. 
The Fjrench settlers were now either removed, or found it expedient to 
withdraw. Tobago shared largely in the extension of cultivation which 
followed the rise of sugar at this time; and it was a great mortification 
to the setters and their friends in England, that the island was ceded to 
France by the Treaty of Amiens. 

Tobago is about thirty miles long by nine in breadth, trending nearly 
N.E. and S.W. On the north if is rugged, wild, and mountainous, 
whence it descends in conical hills and moderate ridges into cultivated 
plains to the*south and west, forming a surface agreeably diversified, 
and exhibiting a lovely mixture of tracts in a stale of nature, and cane- 
patches, orchards, and gardens under cifreful tillage. The whole is 
well watered with streams atul springs, and from tho*soil being gene¬ 
rally a rich black mould, the produce of whatever is raised in the oilier 
Antilles is abundant. Such a disposition of surface gives the; utmost 
interest to the landscape; the hills, from their summits to the golden 
beaches at their base,—where the stately and noxious manchineel tempt¬ 
ingly displays its beautiful but#poisonous apples over the very margin 
of the sea,—are fringed with trees and shrubs of exquisite symmetry, 
and undecaying verdure ; and mills, sugar-works, plantations, and pic¬ 
turesque country residences, are perceived in all the most appropriate 
spots,— 

u Each giving each a double charm, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop's arm.'’ 

The capacity of the ’island may be estimated by Btating, that a good 
estate averages a hogshead of sugar, equal to 1G cwt. to the acre; and 
that, besides the gteat staple, it is productive of maize, pulse, coffee, 
cassada, cotton, ginger, indigo, tobacco, manioc, coffee, v. 31118 , callaiou, 
ochro, and vegetables of every description. Among iis exquisite fruits 
are seen pifre-apples, guavas, melons, oranges, limes, shaddocks, lemons, 
tamarinds, mangoes, figs, sour-sops, custard apples, papaws, pome¬ 
granates, bananas, plantains, alligator peais, cashews, sappadiilos, 
mammee-sappotas, and other luscious products equally regaling to the 
palate, sight, and smell. Besides yielding the different kinds of wood 
which are found generally fii the West Indies, it is asserted there are 
several species of gpice-lrefcs tlfat merely lequire the aid of cultivation 
to make them profitable; and the bread-fruit tree has succeeded to per¬ 
fection, insomuch that we prefer its fruit to that which we have since 
tasted in the Pacific. ,The calaba, or mastic of Tobago, is highly es¬ 
teemed, and its hiccory is reckoned the finest in the Antilles, not only 
for its nut, but that its timber is the best for the millwright. Nor is the 
climate less favourable* to inferior animal life, horses, cow?, sheep, 
goats, and poultry, have multiplied exceedingly; and wild l»ogs, pcctaros, 
armadilloes, and iguanas, abound in the woody parts to the north-east. 
The bays are stored with king-fish, parrot-rockers, caramans, jews, and 
other kinds of excellent fish, while turtles of delicious flavour are fre¬ 
quently found on the beaches. The air is tenanted by numerous varie¬ 
ties bf the feathered tribe, Borne displaying the most gorgeous plumage, 
among which the delicate and brilliant humming bird quickly attracts 
the stranger’s attention.* 

* It is certain that the birds of the Tropics display a far more beautiful plumage 
than our northern ones do ; the latter, however, amply compensate for this, in their 
deeper-impassioned melodies, and mellower tones. 
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One product deserves especial mention. The cocoa-nut tree is here 
planted in regular vistas, and grows to such perfection, that the Indians 
call it Uod's tree, as producing both meat and drink, ^ well as clothiiTg, 
matting, bedding, and shelter, for its pinnate leaves form excellent 
thatch for the roof and sides of huts. But the most graceful of all the 
unilobe tribe is, perhaps, the palmeto-royal, or cabbage-tree, which 
luxuriates here in great bounty, and is considered as the wild species of 
the cocoa, from bearing no nut. It, rises with a slender and smooth 
stem to a height of from 80 feet to upwards of 100 feet, and is capped 
at the head with an umbrella of branching leaves. What*is called the 
cabbage is about three feet in length, and several inches in circumfer¬ 
ence ; it is pointed at the end, and grows at the extremity of the stem, 
where it is embosomed by the axilla of the leaves. The palish-green 
cuticle is taken otf, and the pith boiled; it is of a whitish colour, with a 
taste somewhat resembling almonds, or, when well cooked, the bottom 
of a good artichoke, but certainly superior in flavour. The good Squire 
Westerns of former days considered the story of cabbage-trees 100 feet 
in height to be marvellous; and an anecdote is related, wherein a worthy 
retired West India merchant sent over to one of the Caribbecs for a 
whole one, on purpose to prove its exigence to some thick-headed 
sceptics. 

The maritime disposition of Tobago is not less advantageous than its 
interior resources, for though it does not possess any harbours, properly 
so called, it is indented with several excellent bays and coves, which 
afford convenient and secure anchorage to all kinds of shipping; and 
being, as-we have said, unvisited by those furious storms which ravage 
the vicinity, it has been frequently resorted to by. men-of-war in the 
hurricane months. What makes it still more desirable as a naval resort, 
is, that the air of-/.he island has its heat allayed by the regular and virgin 
sea-breeze of the Atlantic, which blows almost constantly, as the iuteiinr 
is too inconsiderable to generate a serious land-wind,—so that with this 
perennial north-east trade-wind, the temperature is more supportable to 
Europeans, than a locality only 11 degrees from the Line would load 
them to expect. Indeed, in July, just on the approach of the rains, the 
hottest season of the year, the thermometer,'"where fairly placed, ranged 
only from about 80 to 85 degrees of Fahrenheit, and seldom reached a 
higher point. It has not, however, been found that our troops have 
enjoyed health corresponding to this ; but here we may, perhaps, look 
rather to moral than to physical causes,—especially as we have lately 
learned that the mortality among the whites is now on a greater average 
than it was at the time of which we are about to speak. 

This consideration naturally draws attention fi'6m the picture of lovely 
nature which ,yve have just pencilled, to the drawbacks that shadow its 
glowing tints; and after having placed so much in the equation of 
pleasure, are bound to give tbe quantities on the negative side. In this 
we allude not to the ants, moskitoes, cock-roaches, sand-flies, knockers, 
chiggres, scorpions, centipedes, falling lizards, frightful spiders, or other 
fetid, biting, stinging, teasing nuisances which infest tropical regions, 
hut to the genus homo, and his habits through the several species. 

Notwithstanding some noble exceptions, the state of the white society 
in general is as little congenial to delicacy as the climate is unfavour¬ 
able to health; and the languor and dulness which reign supreme, are 
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as much to be ascribed to habit and inclination as to the heat of the 
weather. Nor does the mortality we have alluded to seem to enforce 
pfecautionary efforts to the necessary extent. Some of the constant 
practices of the whites indicate even a recklessness of life ; nor are we 
certain that the established and prevalent custom of dining on hot meats, 
in the hottest parts of the day, is at all to be admired or approved of. 
The planter is kind, but coarse in his hospitality, and his feasts are more 
profuse than elegaut; wjiile, from too close a study of the “ quocumjue 
modo” of reaping a fortune, so little has been done by him, or others, 
with a vievfr to public accommodation, that to an unr.ecommended 
sojourner provisions are dear, flesh-meat indifferent in quality, lodging 
exorbitant, and the state of cleanliness barely equal to the necessity 
of the place. The whites, of course, are dressy enough, and so are the 
mulaltoes; while many of the latter class, and numbers of the free 
blacks, are oyer-dressed, and on particular occasions some of the slaves 
are tawdry enough to excite ridicule. But most of the negroes are 
dirty and moist, with only a coarse cloth round the middle; and though 
the skin of the young negress jias a pleasing gloss and suppleness, that 
of those in more advanced stages of life, especially when coupled with 
their flaccid mammae, tlx*, yaws, and chiggery feet—of which their 
attire of only a short petticoat admits the full conviction—is extremely 
repulsive. 

Such, however, arc very trifling points, as compared with the gross 
prejudice which forms the besetting sin of the West Indies, wherein the 
colour of the skin, in its various gradations from white to black, takes 
place of birth, merit, and property. The line of demarcation between 
the Turk and the Jew in Mahometan countries, or the difference 
between the Bramin and the Pariah of Hindustan, or the blazon of 
Christian heraldry m the most chivalrous times, w^’ w; never more dis¬ 
tinctly drawn, than is the division of the several species of our kind in 
those regions; and the most worthless iiuccarah is so immeasurably 
above the most worthy Quamino , that the bitterest mouth-missive 
inflicted on any one suspected of the slightest taint of Africanism, is, 

“ Ah, he has cousins on the coast.” Thus in Tobago, though it is 
acknowledged that the slaves are treated with great humanity, and the 
utmost liberality prevails*as to the manumitted classes, yet the law 
treats with rigour and deprivation the Mulatto, or child of a black 
woman by a white man ; the Sambo, who is the issue of a black 
woman by a Mulatto ;»the Quadroon , or offspring of a Mulatto woman 
by a white; and the Muster, or that of a Quadroon woman by a white 
man. Some of the latter are actually European in their colour, as far 
as nature is concerned 1 ; but it is only the produce of a female Mustee 
by a white that is white in the eye of the law, and even Miose are*under 
the ban of custom and prejudice. At the time we speak of, however 
rich or well educated he might lie, no Mulatto’s evidence was valid in 
criminal cases against Europeans and Creoles; they were ineligible to 
fill even the lowest places of public trust, and they were precluded from 
holding commissions in the black companies of militia. As to tho 
females of the inadmissible castes, their degradation was more utter. 
The substantial advantage which these despised races enjoyed from ■ 
their light tinge and connexion was, that they could not be sent out to 
field labour, whence numbers of them betook themselves to the useful 
trades. 
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Still, it must be admitted, that in Tobago the law was more stern than 
cusion% and that this absurdity was never carried to the excessrwhit^i 
distinguishes the aristocracy of the neighbouring inland of “ Little 
England,” as Barbadoes has often been called. Here pride exists in 
its roost risible degree. 'The natives boast of being “ neitUbr Caribb 
nor Creole, but true Barbadian;” and they wonder what poor old 
England would do, were they to abandon her. These perspiring oli¬ 
garchs, few of whom can have escapdtl a dash cf African blood, or, as 
seamen term it, “ a touch of the tar-brush,” cannot be brought to con¬ 
sider even scyne who are actually white, and allied to them by ponsan- 
guinity, as in the scale of human beings, thereby labouring under a 
delusion which stamps their own incapacity ; and nowhere else are the 
tawnies so scrupulously boomed off. Mr. Waller, who was surgeon of 
the Nimrod in 1808, relates an amusing anecdote in point. “ I was 
once,” says he, “ severely reprehended by a lady at Bridgetown, for 
having been seen walking with a surgeon of a frigate who happened to 
be a man of colour, though brought up in England, and educated at the 
University of Edinburgh. This gentlemen had come up to the hospital 
one day on duty, and went to the house of the dispenser, with whom 
his business lay, at the hour of dinner. The dispenser himself was a 
native* of the island, and on that day he had some of his friends on a 
visit. As soon as this surgeon entered, the whole society was thrown 
into disorder. Being a superior officer, the dispenser was obliged to 
pay some attention to him, and the least thing lip could do, was to ask 
him to sit down. This, however, he.well knew, would be considered as 
an insult by his friends, who accordingly all rose, highly indignant at 
this intrusion upon their dignity, at the instant wheh the gentleman of 
colour sat do\yp at one end of the room. In vain the dispenser apolo¬ 
gized in a wnispL^^ assuring them the stay of the obnoxious visitor 
would bo very short; \\ all withdrew, and immediately ottered their 
horses. Betore leaving the hospital, however, they called to pay their 
respects to Dr. M'Arthur, the principal medical officer of the establish¬ 
ment. I was dining with him that day, and we were taking our wine, 
when these Barbadian gentlemen, four in number, entered. There 
were at table several officers of rank, jvnd* they were scarcely seated 
amongst us, and had been furnished with glasses, when the surgeon of 
the frigate, whose brown skin had driven them so precipitately from the 
dispenser’s table, made his appearance. In a trice, a chair, glass, con¬ 
gratulations from all hands, indicated the esteem entertained for him ; 
nor could the Barbadians now be guilty of so great a breach of polite¬ 
ness as to quit the room abruptly. They were, therefore, under the 
necessity of sitting down at the same table with’ a man of colour, and 
even ©f submitting to the mortification of drinking wine with him. I 
marked the frowning look of one, as he raised the glass to his mouth, 
and he seemed involuntarily to push his chair as far as the boundaries 
of the room would allow; it served, in fact, as a signal for the others to 
withdraw. The surgeon was a perfect stranger to the country, and 
could have no conception of his being the innocent cause of all this 
rude behaviour.”* 


* This feeling is not confined entirely to the tropical regions. We recollect the 
astonishment of some Austrian officers at seeing a Mack Quarter-Muster on board 
a sloop-of-war under our command. A negro giving orders to a white man was 
beyond their latitude. 
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Such were the bewuties and defects of the island in which some of our 
early pnd happy days were spent, days in which buoyancy of spirit and 
gay visions of hope combined to confer a charm over every object and 
every occurrence. Fortunate in being under the command of an intelli¬ 
gent frier*l at so youthful an age, and not less fortunate in belonging to 
a ship owned by the benevolent Joseph Robley, whose name is identified 
with the history of Tobago, we swam in a sea of pleasure, and little 
regarded the duties exacted in Return. What with the one and the 
other—the kind reception at Golden Grove, Sandy Point, and other 
plantations, "excursions to various parts of the island, apd delightful 
boating along the ultra-marine waters and bright beaches of the coasts 
—the months glided rapidly towards the period of sailing lor Europe. 

During this time, tidings occasionally heard hinted that all was not 
right in the outer world. The Government in England smelt a rat, 
Buonaparte \yas raving in France, and Caesar Berliner, the Gpvernor- 
General, was grumbling in Tobago. It was also observed that the 
French soldiers were frequently inspected, that the batteries were 
visited by engineer officers, a»d that the garrison of the fort above 
Scarborough were much on the alert ; so that, putting this and that 
together, Mr. Robley, who* to our young ideas, was a perfect oracle, 
would shake his bead, and predict the renewal of hostilities ere long. 
Still no one dreamt that the crisis was pressing so closely. And thus it 
happened. 

Having been at anchor off Sandy Point, in the Laird, early one 
morning in June, that goodly ship weighed anchor, bearing on her 
decks, besides the writer of this recollection and his fortunes, a number 
of French and English gentlemen, who formed a breakfast party, and 
all were in the highest glee and amity. The object was merely to take 
advantage of a favourable flaw, and run for L'tt!' ^ourland Bay, an 
inconsiderable distance, where were then ruling Mr. Kobley’s beautiful 
frigate-built ship the Phoenix; Les Trois Anns, a French ship; and 
Le Beige and La Louise, French brigs. While standing in for the 
anchorage, we observed a rakish, sneaking-looking balbaboo edging 
down towards our destination ; and as wo were obliged to make an 
offing to avoid the Buckoo V>ef. we neared her sufficiently close to per¬ 
ceive that she wag anything but a drogher. The stranger excited the 
attention of all bands, while she, apparently intent upon business, recon¬ 
noitred the bay, and hauled out again to seaward. This gave rise to 
many sage remarks, and some little alarm, especially as more than one 
gazer affirmed he had seen an officer in a naval uniform on her decks ; 
but in a day or two the impression died away. 

The 20th of June opened with one of the finest mornings which even 
that charming scene of splendid sun-risings affords. The sea was 
brilliantly smooth, and so intensely transparent, that the anchors at the 
bottom were clearly distinguished, together with the weeds and testacea 
on the sands, as if there were no intervening medium,—and the ships 
seemed floating in air. At length the sea-breeze began to ripple the 
glassy surface of the waters, which from an ultramarine tint began to 
be blue almost to blackness, and the intense light of the tropical sun 
gilded every object with unearthly purity of lustre. While we were eu- . 
joying the 4 ‘ Doctor,” as this invigorating wind is called, a sudden 
movement was observed on the decks of the Phoenix, which ship lay 
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nearest to us; ami nearly at the same instant, one of our own crew 
pointed to the bluff point which bounded the north-east view. .There 
was indeed cause for alarnf, for a vessel was rounding the head-land 
very closely, taking in one top-gallant sail at a time, for deception, and 
to lull suspicion ; but as she opened her long, elegant, and formidable 
hull, it sufficiently note'd a British frigate, although she was purposely 
smudged, and every thing done to disguise her. But, as Jack says, the 
cut of her jib was moreahan enough to reveal the secret. 

The approach of this very unwelcome visitor, and she approached 
most rapidly, occasioned the greatest consternation in our peaceful 
anchorage, and many of the men escaped from their vessels by imme¬ 
diately taking to their boats, and making for the shore. Meantime the 
frigate stood into the bay and hove to, with English colours flying 
abroad. No time was lost in explanation, out flew her boats, and in a 
trice evejrv ship except the Laird, which happened to be quite light, was 
cut from her moorings, and under sail. A boat, well manned and 
armed, did come alongside us, but tie oflicer merely asked after our 
commander, who belonged to the Navy,<*ind finding that he was not on 
board, rowed off again, after acquainting us that the unexpected intruder 
was the Venus frigate, that war had been declared, and that they ascer¬ 
tained how manv vessels were laden, from the report of the balhahoo 
we had seen. The whole affair was managed with admirable dash,— 
but had they known, as we happened to know, that the fort on the 
point was gari honed only by four old soldiers, who passed their 
supremely indolent, days in leaching,green-parrots to talk, they had not 
cut il 10 cable.-* o! their prizes. 

Alter the Venus and our late companions had sailed out of the bay, 
the change obscene and its solitude were most striking. Our first 
mate—or chief urm "r, as the phrase urns—a very active labour-loving 
nautical I’hilopomw, L^ing himself safe (rum the tlaws^uf Andrew 
Miller, v\as all in a hustle. Hands were dispatched to pick up the boats 
that had beached, and to collet t such of the seamen who had fled as 
chose to accept our icfuge, which most of those now destitute men 
gladlv availed thcm.-elves of for the moment. A hasty council of war 
was called on the quarter-deck of our \unv lone ship, and it was re¬ 
solved that we, the youngster of ali-woitc, alfnough it was getting late 
in the day, should he landed, borrow our friend Winchester's* horse 
at the adjacent plantation, and vide across the island to Scarborough, 
with the necessary information for our cunmiatidcr, then on a visit 
there. No sooner said than done, as far as inclination w ent; but a 
hitch occurred from other causes, which delayed the tidings for a few 
hours. A horse was readily piocurcd, but l was to wait a little for my 
friend- who made a volunteer offer of riding with me. I did wait, and 
saw the approach of evening, while to each inquiry the answer was— 
“ Masea Wnisa no hah conic”—we therefore bore up, warranted in 
thinking— 

“ Pollings the man hntl changed his mind; 

Was sick, in love, or had not dined.’’ 

• WinclioMci a.is thru a tenth of manly our own ngc, and a soil of the bimack- 
master ut lieinisloiv. Pool h Don ! it is to be tcaied that he, and all his compecis 
0» the island, are ‘ f t;nthcioil together;’’ since, so long a<»o as JM2o, on questioning 
tsir Fitdi-uck Robinson, the (tovemor of Tobago, the names of most of those with 
whom we associated had passed fu>m memory. 
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Onwards we went, and knowing the light would soon be put otit, 
kept pretty fresh way; for the sun does net set as in northern latitudes 
—there is no twilight—he descends in glory, surrounded with gold and 
purple, gilding the grand forms and fantastic creations of the gorgeous 
clouds—and when once down he dives abruptly below the horizon, and 
all is dark. This state of obscurity quickly overtook us, and as we 
were rather young, f\nd a portion of the road somewhd lonely, we 
suffered a touch of remorse in not having waited longer for our friend. 
The evenirtg, it is true, was transcondently delicious, the air was am¬ 
brosial, the stars floated in azure, and myriads of fire-flies were flitting 
and emitting their brilliant glow; but still there was the gloom of 
darkness, and the loud humming of locusts, the rustling of the hideous 
land-crabs from their burrows, and the buzzing, whistling, chirping, and 
clicking fro t m the united voices of numberless reptiles and swarms of 
insects on the earth, in the air, and in the water, were enough to scare 
an older person than ourselves. It was not wonderful, therefore, that 
on feeling a qiieerish electrical principle working among our hair, we 
lost our way, and were equally unsuccessful in advancing lightly, or 
trying back to lake a fresji departure—* 

*• Si icgressiini IV.ci metro* 

Itofro auto, ante lotto." 

At length, after much backing and filling, we luckily fetched the 
weather-side of a boiling-house,’' before which a party of negroes were 
screaming, laughing,' singing, aryl enjoying the. jou-jou dance to the 
sound of the dissonant banshaw. Jt was the celebration of a wedding, 
and we were mobt kindly made welcome to this fiflli-iate dignity hall. 
Here we recruited the inner man with some “ bibiraoc,” though we 
declined {he roasted land-crab, omnianec, iguano .end the savoury olio 
called hc/ly-broth—food nearly as odious as ♦’ at of Cambay, sung by 
Iludibras—but which were most kindly oJlercd. We were now able, 
however, to procure a pilot in the person of the boatswain of the mill, 
or cane-feeder, and again started for the destination ; but having now a 
chattering companion holding on by the horse’s tail, we no longer 
dreaded the West India concert. On arrival at the house, its inmates 
had already retired to deliver up their consciousness of life to sleep; 
but our tidings soon brought some of them out again, and a hearty 
supper of plantains, roasted kid, and cold fowl, alleviated our fatigue. 
In the morning all ^caiborough v\as running about like a disturbed 
ant’s nest, and those who had least at stake were the most noisy, 
lieithier and the french were greatly provoked. The Soufllcux, a 
sloop-of-war brig, loosed sails and hove shoit, as if preparing to 
retaliate ; the English planters grumbled at being betv een two stools ; 
the shopkeepers saw nothing but confiscation and ruin ; and there were 
not a few who talked about treachery. The last class were excessively 
“ knowing,” and could not altogether divine why the Laird was not 
cut out as well as her companions ; they thought it passing strange 
that one of the cruizer’s boats should even call alongside, without 

* Most of the plantations resemble a small to’.ui in principle,—and us the wind 
is constantly fiom the eastward, tlio huts, kitchens, and lolling houses arc usually 
elected on the west side of the establishment. 

N 2 
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attempting- to board ; and it was even liinted that our worthy skipper 
must have bad some communication with the adversary. It certainly* 
was singular,—but further than what is here stated, the deponent 
knovveth not. , 

War now stared them in the face, and its consequences were the 
theme of all. The French, to whom it was of the gravest import, 
opened the busy note of preparation—thp garrison marched and counter¬ 
marched—all the batteries displayed the tricoloured flag—rumours were 
circulated that the strong post ot Concordia was to he regularly fortified, 
and maintained to extremity—and, in fact, we were broadly given to 
understand that, in case of beipg invaded, a defence was to be made 
worthy to be celebrated by an Iliad. .This resolution was very soon 
brought to a test. 

Early on the 30th of June, the alarm was spread that the English were 
coming, and everybody was soon stirring; some of the inhabitants fear¬ 
ing pillage and imprisonment, and others, our countrymen, molestation 
on account of opinions they might liave^ professed under the French 
Government. The weather was extremely sultry, but we lost no time 
in mounting the bluff headland, and entering the battery, where, though 
the tricoloured flag was hoisted, we found the gallant garrison packing 
up for a retreat; and the Scrjeant-Commaudant, with whom we had 
long before scraped an acquaintance, was voluble and witty about “ la 
fortune de guerre,” and British prisons. The scene before us was 
strikingly animated and beautiful; and to one of our own temperament, 
exciting to the highest degree. Our'ships had arrived off the Guana 
Point, on the opposite §ide of Great Courlaml Bay, ayd a frigate and a 
sloop-of-vvar were pouring their bioadsides into the fort, while a triple 
line of boats,with soldiers, appeared to be waiting the event 
between them and thcNl^g-ship. The fire was returned with animation 
for some time, hut the fort was soon silenced and taken possession of. 
A landing then took place on the beach between the point and the 
rivulet, exactly on the spot where Tobago has always been invaded, and 
which one would therefore expect to have been better fortified and 
defended. The disembarkation was conducted in the most orderly 
manner, and was evidently under very judicious,arrangement. 

We had already taken leave of the Serjeant-Commandanl—who, by 
the way, we never saw afterwards—and started for the scene of action. 
Rapidity of movement was the order of the day—the elite of the troops 
were in full march for the capital, and those in possession of the bay 
were making themselves quite at home. The whole scene was novel 
and exhilarating ; but what attracted our greatest legnrd was the body 
of seamen who had landed to co-operate with the army. There was 
Jack acting the soldier with a vengeance, as a black ship’s musket, a 
cutlass, ami two huge pistols stuck in his belt, testified ; while his light 
habiliments and neat straw hat added much to his buccaneer aspect. 
This singular brigade, we found, was under the command of Captain 
Hallowed, who was one of tl»e Nile heroes, and therefore an object .to 
he gazed at; and we further learned that the armament consisted of a 
strong land-force under General Grinfield, embarked in the njen-of-war 
and some transports, and a squadron commanded by Commodore Sic 
Samuel Hood, another Niler, which consisted of the following ships:-— 
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Centaur , 
Argo . * . 

Cly-sses 


Chichester . 
Venus . 

Port Mahon . 
Hornet 



« 

74 guns— 

-Captain M. Maxwell. 


• 

44 ,, 

> ) 

it. Hallowed. 


• 

44 ,, 

9 1 

E. H. Columbine 


• 

41 * 

J J 

Jos. Spear. 


• 

32 

/ 9 

Thus. Graves. 


• 

18 ,, 

J f 

M. Neville. 


• 

18 ,, 

9> 

P. Hunt. 


In recurring to our notes of tins “ recollection,” it is impossible to 
overlook the ravages yfthe “fall Serjeant” in the elapsed time; since 
the General anil his Staff, the Commodore, and all these Captains, have 
long sincc*been numbered with the dead. Even the prder of ships, 
those redoubtable 44’s on two decks, lias entirely passed away; and 
some ages may revolve before we se» another Port Mahon—a brig- 
sloop with a poop! 

We were not long in making the discovery that the attacking frigate 
was our qupndam friend the Venus, and had no hesitation in repairing 
on hoard to make inquiry after our captured acquaintance. She was 
now above all disguise, and with her sides newly painted, and her bends 
nicely varnished, sat on the paters the very Venus of the hay ; but we 
had to make our wav over a stage where the carpenter’s crew were at 
work on the compliment^paid by the battery that morning, one shot- 
hole which they were plugging being exactly in the middle of the 
gangway steps. Prom the Venus we proceeded to the Centaur, and for 
the first time stood on the deck of a British line-of-battle ship. The 
impression will never he obliterated, for though we have since been 
familiar with all rate?, and have ^prved in the finest ships of their class, 
it is still as vivid as ever. Truly maritime and national in all our aspi¬ 
rations, with what an ardent gaze did our eyes survey the noble object 
before them—the magnitude and beauty of the bull—-*he size of the 
rigging, ijiasts, and yards—the admirable cleanlirmvtf'bf her decks—the 
becoming uniform of the officers—the neat wYue dresses of her nume¬ 
rous crew—and the general air of business, activity, and content— 
made us contemplate the whole with delight and admiration. But it 
was a mortal blow to the poor Laird, which to this moment had cut 
sonic figure in our estimation; and though circumstances delayed the 
accomplishment of our wfth for a few months longer, we knew no hap¬ 
piness till a pendant floated over us. 

Meanwhile the leading columns of the British had passed unmolested 
through the defiles of St. Mary's, where resistance was expected, and 
halted on the cminoiice of Mount Grace. From this position a sum¬ 
mons was sent to the French head-quarters, in the citadel on the hill 
above Scarborough, now called Fmt King George; on which General 
Berthier promptly anTl prudently capitulated, thereby spaiing the small, 
but no doubt gallant, body of troops under his command, the* useless 
effusion of blood. Some of his officers, however, thought a little more 
demonstration ought to have been made —pour I’honunir du drapeau ; 
and it was reported that the Captain of the Souffleux, highly indignant 
at not having been permitted to make his escape, accused the General 
of being actuated only by a raging desire to get to France. 

On the 1st of July possession of the fortress was given to our troops; 
tire French garrison then marched out under the honours of war, with • 
drums beating, colours flying, arms and baggage, and one piece of 
field artillery; but on passing the glacis, where a guard of honour was 
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posted under the orders of that eminent soldier Brigadier-General Pic- 
ton, the ^irms were laid down, the field-piece given up, and the late 
masters of the place became prisoners. The necessary pffieial changes"’ 
immediately took place; those of the French who wished to depart were 
to be provided with a passage, and such as chose to remain were to 
enjoy the rights of British subjects; not the value of a “bit” was 
exacted in contribution, and a general amnesty of past conduct and 
opinions was granted. . • t 

In this manner, and to the infinite satisfaction of most of the inhabi¬ 
tants, did a very valuable colony return to our possession ; its*population 
being then between 800 and 900 whites, and 18,000 negroes, by whose 
exertions its annual produce amounted to upwaids of 520,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, besides rum, cotton, and many minor staples of West Indian 
commerce. And thus opened the vv.ir at Tobago. 


EXPEDITION TO tVALCII Eft.EX' IN 1809. 


No. II. ^ 

“ A rm.a ilellt* qu.ili iiif.winiiil, no consi^lio ili medico, ne viriii <li mediciua 
ulcuua 2>oreva die vales.se, f> f.icesse piufito.”—-B<>< i vclio. 

“ All tho infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens., flats.” — Sn vksi'eahu. 


“ Least said, soonest mended.”—rThcre is not a word in the de¬ 
spatches uf Lord Chatham, or of Sir It. Strachan, relative to the intended 
debarkation at Cadsand—its failure, or the causes. * The only notice 
taken of Lord dJuntley’s division is to say, that it was still at anchor in 
the Wieling Passagt\« There is no such passage in our Knglish maps ; 
but any one reading thi&uparagrnph at home might have supjftsed that 
we were snug in some passage among the islands: in place of that, we 
were lying in the middle of the channel leading to the West Scheldt, 
which the Dutch call Der Ilondt, in an open roadstead, or in the 
middle of a tide-way, with a parcel of vessels deficient in ground-tackle, 
ignorant of the use of what they had, and in a gale, in which his Lord- 
ship was glad to take shelter in the \ eneraldo* by running through the 
Veergaat into the ltoompot aforesaid. 

Concurrent with the landing of the troops in Walcheren, and invest¬ 
ment of Ter Veer, the division of Sir J. Ilopc, ur.der the charge of Sir 
11. Keats, had effected a landing at South lleveland. Tergoes, or pro¬ 
perly, Goes, had sent its keys, and the fort of Jlntz had been evacuated ; 
the fort at Bamakins had u’-o been taken. Wluit then was there to 


hinder‘all the (l? ct of small vessels, with the troops, to fall down into 
the West Scheldt, having thus cheated the fortress of Flushing; and 
Batz being in our possession ? If there had not been water for the 
line-of-battle ships to puss through this narrow channel, what was to 
hinder them from forcing the passage hv Flushing ? (they did it after¬ 
wards, to bombard the place). The whole army then, with the excep¬ 
tion of Sir Lyre Coote’s division, left either to besiege or mask Flush¬ 


ing, might have proceeded to the ulterior objects with every prospect of 
success. At that time three sail of the enemy's line, and a number of 
brigs, were at author at the east end of Beveland, that must have either 
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surrendered to our overwhelming forces or run up to Antwerp. Lord 
William Stuart, in the Lavinia, afterwards forced the passage by Flashing, 
with the gun-vessels, with trifling loss. t 
After the surrender of Ter Veer, Lord Paget’s and General Graham’s 
divisions, had pushed forward on the right and centre, and General 
Fraser’s on the left, to iuvest Flushing; which was facilitated on the 
left by the fall of llamakins. There was, however, great delay in com¬ 
pleting this measure and establishing batteries: the country was inter¬ 
sected, and enclosed; flie enemy had opened'the sluices at Flushing; 
our engineers were somewhat young at their trade ; and these obstacles 
created much difficulty, so that it was not until the 13th that the batteries 
were opened, being near a fortnight aftep the investment; a most pre¬ 
cious period in attacking a fortress, that we might have left blockaded. 

1 should call it a place of the fourth or fifth order: the works were 
composed of sods, and little impression was made on them ; ami had 
the French *been in casemated barracks, to slicker them from the 
cannonade, the place might possibly have held out for ton days longer, 
when the sickly season would have raised the Moge. Tim portion 
opposite to the battery, manned by the sailors, was a bastion with a 
do mi rov'demcnl; the tower and upright portion being of brick masonry. 
.Jack pounded away at this* and bad made some iinpiessiun, but was 
right glad, l believe, to give elevation to the guns, and rattle away at 
the houses and tiles, which came tumbling down in fine style. Scarcely 
a portion of a bouse was left in the whole street enfiladed by the fire. 

After the investment, Lord Chatham had Pit the direction of the 
siege to Sir JJ. Coote, and bad moved to Gees; but lie returned to 
Aliddleburgh whenj.be bombardment look place. Two curious tilings, 
lather unusual in operations of this kind, took place after tie* investment. 
Liculenant-Celonel Pettit of the 35th Regiment, being held-officer of 
the day, i#e.nt out to visit the posts ; he was on Pot, and, after giving 
directions about altering the positions ol the sonnies, he proceeded to 
return to the lines: bis way was along a hedge-row, and lie turned to 
see if his directions were complied with; he beckoned with his hand, to 
carry the sentries to the right—a man belonging to another picket, who 
did not know what was going on, s iw only ihu waving hand above the 
bushes, which he took to be thXt of a Frenchman wauug to his men to 
iollow him ; lie tlfere.lore fired at the uplifted hand, and was either so 
good a shot, or by unlucky chance, bo sent the ball right through it. 
Colonel Pettit was ver^ corpulent, and of full habit, and the inflamma¬ 
tion ran so high that it could not he reduced, and lie died of the wound. 
The French had made a sortie on another occasion, and bad reached 
our advanced posts; they were, however, soon repulsed, and pursued 
close to the gates of the town. In the ardour of the cliaje, Major liird 
of the 5th Regiment had got a-liead of his grenadiers a considerable 
distance, and had the misfortune to fall; some of the nufiuvays turned 
about, he was suirounded, and taken prisoner. 

What a look-out for a man, to he entering a fortress as a prisoner, 
lhat-was on the point of being bombarded, and with the reflection that, 
if he lost his life, it would be by llie hands of his triends, lie got on 
pretty well until the fire opened, when one of General Moimet’s Aides- 
de-C’amp, M. Desmarquet, took and lodged him in the belfry of the 
church, lie had not been there many hours uutil this building, being 
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in the direct line of the rocket-batterv, took fire, aru\ the prisoner stood 
some chance of being roasted. In this case of need his French friend 
came to bis assistance, and ^removed him into the stiylt-house, tvlncif 
also in its turn became on fire, and the peril was increased when the 
line-of-battle ships opencu on the town : still, however, the Frenchman 
was at hand, and finally lodged him safely in a cellar, where he re¬ 
mained until the surrender. In removing from the stadt-house, they 
had to cross the fire of the ships, when their s|iot were dancing about 
in the streets like hail. Traits of this kind take off from the rough aspect 
of war, and are creditable in the highest degree to the actcvs. On the 
surrender of the place, ami the garrison becoming prisoners of war. 
Major Bird gave this French officer a letter addressed generally to his 
own countrymen, stating the services he had received from the generous 
Frenchman : the consequence was that, when he was prisoner on parole 
in Staffordshire, he received every mark of kindness and attention. 

While the old women of Flushing were driven in terror to take 
refuge in their cellars, we were in Beveland, enjoying the same dolce 
far nicnle sort of life. On the day that the bombardment of Flushing 
commenced, I hud gone with two friends from our cantonment at 
Kinootliskirk, to dine with one of our own officers at some distance. 
There had been a good deal of thunder and lightning in the'day, and 
in the evening the clouds hung very’low and heavy: it was not quite 
so murky as the state of chaos which the German philosopher, men¬ 
tioned by Coleridge, describes as being so intensely dark, that the very 
cats ran against each other. It was, however, one of the darkest nights 
I can recollect, and when wc went out of the bouse in the evening the 
bombardment produced a doubly fine effect. The church and several 
houses were on fire, and all kinds of brilliant missiles were sporting their 
figures in the air : however the darkness might set off the effects of the 
rockets, it was not by any means a desiiable accompaniment to our 
march home at night; indeed we were seriously recommended to stay 
where we were, as our road lay across the fields. One of our party, the 

late Lord M-, was, however, confident of his knowledge of the way, 

and volunteered to act as quartermaster-general. Being furnished with 
a lantern, he preceded the party a pace or two, and we proceeded 
cautiously and safely for some distance,* wliesi suddenly our advanced 
guard disappeared, and we heard the lantern go out with a fiz. In his 
care to avoid the ditch, our guide had forgotten a pond on the other 
side of the path, and had tumbled in pop, lantern and all. Hauling 
him out of the dilemma, and then groping our way in the dark to our 
quarters, occasioned more laughter than I can recollect, and seemed to 
be to us a concluding scene of merriment. 

Lord Chatham again had moved his head-quarters to Beveland, and 
another week had elapsed, after the fall of Flushing, without anything 
like a movenihnt. On the 20th August there was a very dense fog in 
the evening and all night: I observed my Dutch landlord smoke with 
tfciublc vigour, and 1'followed his example. The next morning five 
men on an average in cvciv regiment were reported sick; the health 
previously having been on a higher scale than in England. The follow- 
ng day they increased to Itn, when we received orders to march to 
Flushing, with the hope, then to us, that we were to return to England, 
the game being evidently up whcie we were. The last despatch of 
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Lord Chatham was dated on the 29th August, when he informed his 
masters at home that he had given up the hunt, which we knew gt least 
*en days before. # He stated that theie werp 35,000 of the enemy col¬ 
lected at Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, Lillo, and the opposite foit. May 
we ask \yhose fault tliat was ? A precious fortnight had been lost in 
gaining that dog-hole, Flushing, which, as I liave said, might as well 
have been let alone. Alter its fall fourteen more days were lost in 
doing—nothing; and at last we $vere overtaken by the illn-'ss, which I 
trust will be a beacon to future times, to prevent people cutting capers 
in Zealand after the middle of August. My own opinion was, and is, 
that the whole enterprise ought to have been abandoned tfie moment of 
the failure at Cadsand. But then, what wjps to be said to the country for 
the disappointment ? Send the whole army, without landing, to Spain! 

On arriving in Flushing, the regiment 1 was in was put into a church, 
on the floor of which was spread straw for the soldiers. I have seen 
many a worse gltc in my time, but none where the lyiilg-in was 
attended with such bad effects: the next morning we had 160 men 
reported sick. # 

Now, when 160 men in one regiment are reported in one night sick, 
it is a pretty strong hint that the place is not over healthy, and it would 
be advantageous to try something at least; but, in concurrence with all 
the business of this ill-fated armament, everything was left to find its 
level. 

By making a requisition on England, we could have had tents ami 
ramp-equipage in i'oirr days; the weather was beautiful, and, had we 
been encamped on the sand-hills facing the sea, the sickness would 
have been checked, and nothing left partially subject to the malaria of 
the place except the daily guard in Flushing. Our ships were quite 
healthy, and would have guarded easily all the approaches to the island. 

One vwuld have thought such considerations might have passed 
through the mind of our Commander; hut he did not give them time, as 
he took his departure for England, leaving Sir Eyre Coote to do what 
he pleased. He did not go “ alone in his glory,” as he took with him 
the Guards and some favourite regiments. Flushing, in its then state, 
did not offer much prosjiect as a winter-quarter; it is exactly such a 
place as one may imagine calculated for a den of smugglers, or pirates ; 
and now in a state of either entire ruin or dilapidation. Two whole 
streets, nearly the meanest in the place, were enfiladed by the sailor's 
battery, and took they: share of the fire from the ships : the part nearest 
the battery was nothing but a heap of ruins, and the houses farther 
removed were generally minus the attic story, and they were all un¬ 
roofed ; even the houses in the most sheltered situations suffered more 
or less. We found the people repairing them, and, w lnyever a cannon- 
shot had only partly pcrloratcd the wall, it was fixed in with mortar, as 
a trophy for limes to come of the peppering they lltid had. The 
rockets had preyed on everything within their reach; and the astonish¬ 
ment of the Dutch was great when they saw them fall into the basin .in 
the town, and continue burning in the water. The whole town was an 
old-iron shop; men, women, and children were collecting the balls for 
several days, for each of which they got about sixpence at the arsenal. t 
As Lord Chatham was also Master-General of the Ordnance, he ought 
to have taken an account of this treasure of round-shot. The fire was. 
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I suppose, purposely kept from the dockyard, as a ship on the stocks, 
and a frigate, with the materials in the yard, escaped". 

The first days of September were extremely hot, and the sun sucked 
up in perfection the miasma from the slimy bed of the harbour, and 
sleeping ditches round the place. Sickness went on at a rapid rate, 
and the deaths became numerous. The first officer who died was in the 
77th Regiment, and the band of his regiment attended to do the honours; 
hut it was not thought advisable to repeat this ceremony, as the music 
might not be altogether ’consolatory to those it ho were on the same 
journey: thenceforth many an honest fellow crept to his grave as 
quietly as lie Could. To escape, even for part of a day, from these 
melancholy scenes, a party of us went to Middleburgh: the weather 
ivas beautiful, and the face of nature was gay and smiling, as much as 
it can be in a dead-level, intersected with stagnant ditches; the road is 
a handsome paved causeway. At Middleburgh there was a strong gar¬ 
rison, and the scenes we had lied from awaited us here; Coffins, piled 
in waggons, to be removed the next morning, exactly in the Flushing 
fashion. The town itself offered a more cheerful prospect; it is regular 
and well built, planted with trees, and lias that air of cleanliness re¬ 
markable in all Dutch towns ; at every window on the first-floor were 
attached moveable mirrors, that enable those! sitting within to observe 
those coming cither way. I have seen some of these imitated in Lon¬ 
don and Lath, and think it would he a desirable fashion to introduce 
more generally, as it would give time to ring the bell, and give orders 
decorously to the servant, in place of a young lady running, at the risk 
of her neck to call down stairs to ‘John, “ not at home, 1 ’ when the 
wrong man comes to the door. The Dutch are grc;$ pet-fanciers: in 
Middleburgh 1 observed all kinds of parrots, purroquets, jays, jackdaws, 
piping bullfinches, and canaries without number; gold and silver fish, 
fat pugs, and all kinds of living playthings* 1 remarked'# butcher 
followed by a poodle (not Mephistophiles) ; the dog had a cane in his 
mouth, and on the cane sat a canary-bird, whistling a sort of tune. 

At Flushing we could not get a room large enough for a mess, and 
we had not our utensils, so ive formed p.ulics to live together. In my 
division we found out a French woman whet had formerly kept a table 
d’hote, and we set her a-going in the dookiug line. In addition to 
whatever charms she possessed, there were several atlrafctive ones in the 
cellar, in the shape of some tolerable wine of llhenish extraction, and 
several goodly cases of Champagne. We had been cautioned by the 
Dutch against this wine, as well as against all fermented liquors, but, 
like much good advice, it was thrown away. 

One day our hostess made her appearance in parson, carrying a dish 
on ivliiqh was phiced a comely plum-pudding, made quite according to 
the rules of art; she placed it before the president with a most satisfied 
air, and received his compliments on her great achievement. One of 
the troop, however, thought it would be a good opportunity to repeat 
Lazanllo’s joke: he asked our landlady, in French, if she did not think 
the pudding very like a Mulatto in the small-pox i 1 believe the words 
in French convey more indelicacy than with us; but, whether it was on 
that account, or indignation at her great pains being thrown into ridi¬ 
cule, she put on a countenance of the highest female indignation, and 
would never speak to the individual again. 
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My mess comforts were most disagreeably interrupted by an order 
for detachment to Fort Itamakins—the officer senior to me fancying he 
WAS ill. 1 have had many unpleasant detachments, but none half so 
bad as this. The*fort serves as a sort of flanking position to Flushing 
on the left, being distant about a mile and a half; close to it are the 
sluices of the Middleburgh canal, and a road also.from that place termi¬ 
nates at the same point. The sick from that town were sent down for 
embarkation to iiainnkins: such i^s bad become partly convalescent, or 
supposed to be so, to waft for embarkation to England. Theie was go 
place assigned for them, and they lay about in all directions. When I 
was shown my quarters, 1 had to pick my steps between if double row 
of those unfortunate fellows, one of whom (hey wcm removing dead, and 
another died in half an hour afterwards, indeed it seemed to be the 
commonest way of passing the time, while waiting for boats, to take a 
passage in Charon’s. 

Our own n!en soon began to feel the effects, and drop one after the 
oilier. 1 was here minus three servants—two died in succession, and 
the third dropped down behiud my chair at dinner, his nose spouting 
out blood ; be recovered, however. I was not long thus in parting with 
the detachment, the other officer and myself being almost the only two 
on foot. This I attributed t<5 our being almost the whole day taking 
exercise on the dyke looking towards the Scheldt, where we could 
breathe the sea-air at second-hand. 1 often recommended the soldiers 
to do the same, but they soon got tired ot it. In addition to the daily 
losses of our own men* we had the constant spectacle of death befuro 
us in the arrivals from Middleburgh: amongst these 1 observed two 
young lads, officer^ of the 5th, who came down in a sort of caleclic— 
one of them died in the arms of the other when near the fort. As we 
bad no men to command, we returned to Flushing under the impression 
that the greatest mortality had been in the place we had left. The next 
morning 1 went to our regimental parade: there was a row of serjeants, 
and some of the band, with a group of officers, but not one firelock ; 
ail the men on foot were on duty of some kmd, or coming off. Tins 
was the case with every regiment—it was ail that could be done to 
relieve tiie guards. They tvld a story of one man who was on sentry 
for three weeks: this was so fat* true, that, being sentry at the officer’s 
mess-room, be waff not relieved in proper time—he sent word lie would 
take watch and ward entirely on himself, which he did, by walking in 
the passage all day and sleeping there at night on a mattress. At this 
period we had on our sick-list 5(10—it was impossible for our Surgeon 
to give attendance to these mmi, scattered as they were—so the Surgeon 
established himself in assort of walcli-hox on the quay, and served out 
his pills and boluses to those that came for them, winch they did op the 
alternate days of the remittant fever. 

When the disease appeared there was a general call fof bark, but it 
was not to be had ; the Dutch seemed to know it only by name, and the 
small stores of the army were exhausted of this article. All this time I 
heard that there was a vessel in the harbour full of medical stores, which 
had not been consigned to any one, and their existence was discovered 
by accident. This was quite of a piece with all our arrangements. Oft 
discovery of this treasure of the Jesuits, it was administered by some of 
the medical men without discretion or measure: and the ultimate con- 
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fcequences were very bad—many who conquered^the fever in the first 
instance fell victims to inflammation of the liver, enlarged spleen, and 
dropsy of the clicst: I shquld, indeed, venture to say, that bark ifel 
more harm than good. 

It is a singular thing that they should not have known iq England 
the insalubrity of a place so near to us, and which had been in our pos¬ 
session in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and still more curious that, 
when the mortality really ascertained, we should have been left to 
rat there, for no earthly use. I had been, just ten years before, in 
North Holland, at the same seasou of the year, the country in appear¬ 
ance precisely the same—there is even more water in North Holland— 
yet there we had only a few flight cases of ague, the principal disease 
being dysentery, which vve used to attribute to bad water, and from its 
effects the men recovered the next year. How different from Zealand, 
where the illness was not confined to our people alone, the natives also 
suffered 2 —perhaps in a less degree. 1 went into the market-place of 
Flushing at the end of September, and did not see a single peasant 
without a crape on his hat: indeed, the Grim Serjeant seems to be a 
Very familiar acquaintance in these islands. 

What, then, can make the difference between continental Holland 
and the islands of Zealand with respect to' disease, the countries being 
apparently exactly alike? This hits been a great puzzle; but one 
thing struck me, which, being only a conjecture, may serve till some 
other better reason can be assigned : the basis of the whole artificial 
formation of Holland and the islands is the range of sandhills, which 
extend with only partial interruption from the Texel to Dunkirk; com¬ 
mencing at'the Texel, the artificial dyke or embankment takes a south¬ 
easterly direction as far as Enklmyson, where it falls in again to the 
west at Hoorn, and from thence runs nearly due south to Amsterdam. 
The whole of this embankment faces the Zuvder Zee, which, being 
almost an inland salt-water lake, is not much disturbed by either winds 
or tides: consequently, the one dyke has been for the most part suffi¬ 
cient, and has been only overwhelmed under very peculiar circumstances. 
The islands of Zealand have the same external frontier to the west— 
ranges of sand-hills—on winch they have formed their islands ; but here 
the interior defences were required to b6' on a larger and more complex 
scale than on the continent, because exposed to the action of the Scheldt, 
the tide in which, at springs, runs, I believe, as much as six knots an 
hour, and aided by strong westerly gales has often created much damage. 
There is a portion of South Bcvelanil now under water, marked with 
doited lines in some of the Dutch tnftps as “drowned land.” 

To gain ground under these difficulties required great ingenuity as 
well as labour, and was efleeted thus: a square portion of land, varying 
from a quarter to half an acre, was enclosed with a dyke higher by six 
feet than the* highest spring-1 ides, and sloping outwards in each direc¬ 
tion, the external face of course towards the river as soon as this was 
completed another square was added parallel to the course of the river, 
until the whole line of artificial coast was completed •, this line, in the 
first instance, was where the river was shallow. "When the first line 
was completed, another process of embanked squares was commenced, 
like the cells of a honeycomb, the external face of the first line forming 
the internal one of the second ; and thus the river was gradually forced 
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back to its present boundary. In the event of a very high tide, ^ided 
bjfc a storm, the external barrier might be forced, but then the power of 
the sea would be checked. All the inhabitants are taxed to labour at 
these dykes, either in person or by substitute, on being called on. As 
there is no stone in the land, there is no shingle in the bed of the river 
to abrade the bank; it has been found that straw wattled down as in 
thatch is sufficient to protect the qprface of clay. The mode of con¬ 
structing the embankments will account for the obliquity of tne roads, 
which occasions a person to travel treble the direct distance. 

With regard to the spaces enclosed by this system of d^kes, which 
Vary from each other in size, there is at lc^t one open ditch in them to 
drain the land; as there is no outlet for the water, it undergoes no other 
change than by foiling from the clouds, and evaporation. As the winds 
are in a great measure excluded, and they are exposed to the heat of the 
summer sun, diay not these enclosures be the spots where the m&laria is 
generated and condensed—bottled, as it were, until fit for use in the 
beginning of autumn. These pylders (as I believe they are called) are 
generally used as meadow, but when they want to put cattle into them 
they slope down the internal angles to gain access. The miasma, from 
whatever source it is derived'does not seem to rise far above the earth, 
and I make little doubt that a person might live in the belfry of one of 
the churches free from its influence : neither does it seem capable of 
being carried to a distance; the ships lying at two cables’ length from 
the shore were free from it, although the wind frequently blew off the 
land direct upon them. 

The great beat in J,he early part of September naturally accounted for 
the increasing illness, but we Jived in hopes that the equinoctial gales 
would purify the air; they came on pretty heavy, but produced no other 
effect than ^nearly wiecking Il.M.S. Venerable. This was possibly 
owing to the cause I have just mentioned: the wind could not sweep 
along the surface of the ground, enclosed as I have described it. 

It appears to be a merciful dispensation of Providence, that, as death 
puts on its most formidable shape, it loses half its terrors: first, there is 
the deadening of feeling produced by the familiarity with the danger, 
which engenders indifleienqp, add not unfrequently produces ridicule. 

I once recollect a nfan who, during the prevalence of yellow-fever in 
S'. Domingo, had Ins coffin made, and fitted it wiih shelves, with a lock 
and key: this stood upright in his room, and served as a cupboard to 
stow away his lea, &c. Fortunately for him, he had no occasion to put 
it to its final use. At Flushing there was considerable joking about 
coffins. There is a common practice in the army of two regimental 
friends making over to the survivor his kit and animals: (his plan.vvas 
not so beneficial on the present occasion, as the survivor agreed to bury 
his friend. There was a copy of a supposed letter, in wliifch a Lieu¬ 
tenant wrote home to his friends for^, supply of cash, staling that the 
carpenters had raised their goods to such a pitch* that no Subaltern 
could afford to be buried in timber, who bad nothing but his pay; that, 
although the applicant was then in very good health, it was hard to say- 
what clay he should be attacked, and be knew that his friends would liko- 
to hear of his being carried to the earth decently. Some jokes were 
also parsed about our being turned into clay, and being moulded into 
Meerschaum pipes. 
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Th^re was a fine old soldier, tliat every one in tlie army recollects, 
the late General Burncs, fprmerly of the 36lh Regiipent. In leavirt^ 
Corunna the frigate I was on hoard of picked him up from the wreck of 
one of the transports: he came on board in a blue great-coat, and in a 
dripping slate. At the time of the worst sickness at Flushing, when 
nothing was to bo seen in the shape of a soldier but some poor, sallow 
convalescent, basking ljear the door pf a hospital, there was to be seen 
the Colonel in his uniform, his boots and spurs shining bright, his 
shoulder-belt and gauntlets lustrous with pipe-clay, his cocked-hat set 
on dcad-sqtlare, and cane in hand—he marched up and down the quay 
as a sort of specimen of the departed army—if not “the last man,” 
the last soldier. We wondered where he could get a man to brush his 
boots. 

•In the regiment I was in we had an ofliccr who had been many years 
with us* he was very attentive to his duty, steady, and particularly exact 
in matters of dress. During the time wo were in South America he 
had been active and zealous: when tlm game was up there, and we 
embarked, he took to heart grievously tlie affair that all our efforts there 
had been of no avail: he mused and pondered over the business until it 
affected the brain when the ships were entering Cove harbour he was 
discovered sitting stark naked in the'cabin-window, cursing Whitelocke. 
He was immediately secured, and placed in confinement, the case being 
clear. During the subsequent campaign of Portugal and Spain, be 
remained on prolonged sick-leave; but on our return from Corunna he 
was reckoned to be so much recovered as to be allowed to join, which 
he did at Canterbury. There appeared nothing about him particular, 
but bis friends begged we should dissuade him from drinking much. 
Whether the conclusion of this campaign, so similar in results to the 
one which first disturbed his mind, had begun to affect him on the same 
way, he would no longer be restricted in the article of drink, and, when 
\ve used to meet in the evening to smoke, he threw in the gin-and-water 
so fast that wc were in constant expectation of an outbreak; and, as lie 
was a powerful, athletic man, it u as o joke. One evening when lie had 
imbibed more than a usual quantity of srheUhim , one of the officers offered 
to accompany him home, which he declined,.and sallied forth alone; the 
next morning his body was found half-buried in the hind, and his drawn 
sword about two yards before him : he had fallen on his face, which 
probably had produced immediate suffocation; and lie had been pro¬ 
jected into the mud with such force that the Hood-tide in the night had 
passed over without floating the body. 

Sir Eyre Coote had done c\er\ thing in his power to check the disease, 
but if. was an enemy not 'o be beaten. To alleviate, however, the pains 
of the sick, and give ((insolation to the dying, the General ordered tlie 
chaplains tef visit the hospitals : this order sent several of the reverend 
gentlemen in a hurry to England, although th'-rc was not'the least 
occasion for any additional alarm. Several of the cases of fever had 
exhibited a typhoid character; but there was no instance of infection, 
and the attendants ol the hospital were at least as free from disease as 
any one beyond tlie walls. 

As they say about Mapping, things every day “ became more worser ” 
Hundreds of poor fellows wcie slopped off to England, who had only 
tlie satisfaction of breathing their last in their native country. The 
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month of October'advanced, and at last the sickness had nearly done 
its worst: when there were not men left to defend the position, the 
army was rccall&l. * * 

Let us glance at the result. I will not “rip up old sores,’* by men¬ 
tioning the enormous sum this expedition cost; it could be, and was, 
replaced by loan: but we lost, beside, 14,000 fine soldiers, either dead, 
or totally unfit for further service—these no money could replace. 
What was on the credit* side?'—a*liltlo powder‘and shot, the frame of a 
Dutch 74, and the Laurel, a small frigate, that was lost on her first 
cruise. * 

I have shown that the Hritish objects of the expedition were entirely 
defeated ah ora —and as to diversion to Austria, it must have been a 
bitter joke, t heard that an Austrian minister, healing of the fall of 
Flushing, asked, in a sneering, pick-tooth way, “ What part of the world 
it was in!” •This case will require little summing up—it is as*clear as 
can be well conceived—it was, in eveiy sc use of the word, a total ami 
miserable failure: and the cause was, that, in shuffling the ministerial 
cards of offices, the wrong tfmnp came up. Had Lord Castlcreagh 
been appointed to the Secretaryship of Foreign Allairs, instead of that 
of War and the Colonies, ati perhaps might have been well—in that 
department lie showed subsequently great diplomatic knowledge joined 
to activity; but in the department of War, at least in this instance, ho 
was entirely out both in latitude and longitude. 

Two years since 1 \\as going up the Scheldt; the steamer had to be 
overhauled by a Dutch frigate lying off Flushing; we bad just power 
enough on the paddles to stein the ebb-tide, and remained nearly sta¬ 
tionary for half an*hour opposite the harbour: the whole scene of our 
previous miseries was there brought again under my view', and I could 
not shake off the melancholy impression until after our arrival at Ant¬ 
werp : indeed, 1 can never revert to the events with any degree of 
patience, and have been only induced to go again over the ground to 
establish a proof of my proposition for making the office of Secretary- 
of-War and Colonies a post for a military man. 

I may flatter myself 1 haye stated a few cogent reasons why it should 
be so; and will now endeavo*:- to anticipate any objections that may 
be laid to the plan. In the first place, it may be said that this project 
might create the dilemma of a junior officer sending directions to his 
superior. This, in the first instance, might be generally avoided, and 
the military position of*tho holder of the office might merge in his other 
functions: but we have instances, even in actual service, that this 
obstacle may be got ov^r—there are many officers senior to Lord Hill 
who I think would make no objection to serve under his command.' I 
may also state a case more directly in point—the Marquis of Anglesca, 
who was senior in army tank, serving under the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo. Do not oulcrs to Admirals emanate from Post-Captains at 
the Admiralty ? In speaking of this latter branch of warlike adminis¬ 
tration, it may be said that it has been carried on in the best possible 
way, having generally a civilian at the head of the department. I will 
not stay now to discuss the topic, whether the affairs of the Admiralty 
might have been better conducted or not; bill i will say there can he 
no comparison between the difficulties of that office and those attending 
the functions of the person who directs our warlike movements on shore. 
The latter has to ascertain the nature of the country where his opera- 
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tions are to be carried on, the temper and disposition of the inhabitants, 
the mdans of procuring provision, and the way they can be carried— 
where hospitals can be established, the state of roads, rivers, &c., with a 
hundred minor objects. On the other hand, he of the Admiralty has 
only to say—“ Go to such a place, capture, sink, burn, and destroy:” 
the whole story is told—the blue waters furnish the road, the winds the 
means of getting over it, and the commissariat, hospital, &c., are just— 
down a ladder. An objection may'be* also taken, that as this office is 
changeable with the Ministry it would occasion great inconvenience. 
Does not thii equally apply to every other office of the sfate ?—and I 
hope that on cither side of the house there is not talent wanting to fill 
the situation with credit. Fcfr example, I shall put down a few names 
on opposite sides (omitting that of the Duke of Wellington), who in 
the.course of the late war might have filled the office :— 


i TOIMKS. 

I.o«l Beresford. 
Lord Hill. 

Sir Georgia Murray. 
Sir H. Ilardinge. 


whiqs. • 
General Tarletoii. 
Lord Lynedocli. 

Loid Win, Bentinck. 
Sir R. Ferguson. 


These are all men acquainted with parliamentary business; and, 
putting aside entirely the question of war, 1 may ask if any of these 
eight I have named have not, by personal experience, a better know¬ 
ledge of our colonies than Lord Castlereagh, or Lord Liverpool, or 
Lord Goderich, or Lord Glenelg ? 

At a subsequent period Lord Castlereagh dabbled again in warfare, 
with Mr. Percival; but, gathering* knowledge from experience, they 
yielded up their opinions to the Duke of Wellington and allowed him 
a carle blanche as to his movements, and the mode of operating them. 
Had they trusted to their own devices, we should probably have had a 
succession of these squib-aml-rocket expeditions to frighten the old 
women and break the windows. The Duke taught them that it was 
more suited to the genius and disposition of the people of this country, 
as well as better policy, to take the “ bull by the horns,” than to tie 
crackers to his tail. 


W. 


ON THE LOSS OF THE ROVAL GEORGE. 

SUNK 19th AUGUST, 1782. 

A thousand hearts, elate with hope beat high. 

When, lo! a sound breaks‘in upon their muth, 

Like some lone spirit gliding through thfe sky, 

Winging with dreary news its way to earth ; 

Or like the wind that rushes wildly by. 

Wasting itself in wild sepulchral moans:— 

So passed these deathlike signals wailing nigh, 

Then camq the rush of wliters, drownin ' groans — 

The ship that reared her tall masts to the sky 
That sunny morn, with all her crew is gone- 
Sdence upon the shore, the sea, did lie, 

And calm, deep calm—only the looker on 
As he drew in, in deep suspense, his breath, 

Knew that those thousand hearts were stilled in death. 

J. M. B. 


H.M.S, Excellent. 
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• , the; disaster oe el .hamet. 

No. III. 

I have mentioned elsewhere the death of an Arab leader, who, gal* 
loping close up to the bayonets of our little square, discliarged his 
pistol, and was instantly e shot. His horse, set free from the restraint of 
the rider’s hand, flew, like a wild thing, over the desert. His comrades, 
who beheld 1 ms fall, made immediate preparations to avenge it. A wild 
shout rent the air—bearing more resemblance to a laugh of fiends than 
any sound in ordinary nature,—and in an instant the whole band were 
in motion. On they came, like hail driven before the tempest; a dense 
cloud of dust following, rather than surrounding them, for their speed 
appeared to rye something quite preternatural. 1 closed my eyes lor a 
second, and when I opened them again the wild warriors were upon us. 
Vet theirs was an extraordinary form of charge too: they did not 
advance in one mass—they constituted no line—firm, and compact, and 
regular—but an individual, bolder, or of superior rank, led the way, and 
the rest followed like a floc^ of sheep. I saw this, and the idea that 
we had to deal, after all, with irregulars, recalled my confidence. In a 
tone of voice perfectly collected, I &ave the word “ fire,” and never has 
order been more willingly, or more effectually obeyed. A rolling volley 
swept among them, and about twenty cavaliers fell. There was a 
pause which lasted fof a moment, Then broke they up into two 
bodies, which rushed past us with the noise of the whirlwind ; and we, 
as joung soldiers are apt to do, imagined that the day was our own. 
The men shouted aloud—some even sprang forward, as if to pursue, 
and it was with some difficulty that the officers restrained them. How 
entirely premature all this confidence was, there needed but the ex¬ 
perience of a few seconds to make manifest. 

The enemy passed a considerable distance from us, so as to be in 
some measure beyond the reach of shot. There, however, they halted ; 
and for an instant, or little more, we beheld them in what appeared to 
our sanguine gaze a confused ymss. But we were soon taught that, 
whatever appearances might indicate, they had been actuated in that 
movement by no sense of fear. There suddenly rose upon the air the 
same wild cry—the ha! ha! ha! of which I have already spoken,—a 
species of yell to which I never afterwards listened without being con¬ 
scious of a chill in my whole frame—and then down they came again,— 
more boldly, more steadily, more like men who seemed determined to 
prevail or to perish,—while round them once more the sands were 
gathered like a cloud. We had a minute, and no more, to-make ready; 
but how much may not be done in a minute, when all hearts, all minds, 
have concentrated their powers on the same object! The guns were 
pushed forward a little in advance of the square, and loaded to the 
muzzles with grape and cannister; a running ball was dropped into 
each musket,—a few words of encouragement were addressed to the 
soldiers,—and all was prepared. It was well that our people could so 
easily be braced up to their work,—for the Arabs were upon us in an 
instant. 

If the square was resolute and firm, the horsemen who charged it 
U, S. Jou UN. No, 119, Oct. 1W8.# O 
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gave evidence of a degree of courage not less chivalrous. Two well- 
directed volleys of double-shotted musketry greeted them as they ad? 
vanced, and many a saddle #was emptied under .them, 5 —yet they halted 
not in their career. Their pace seemed, it is true, to slacken involuntarily, 
but they still drew on, till the six-pounders opened,—and their salutation 
no mortal men could iufve sustained. The havoc produced was fearful, 
and the panic that ensued bids defiance to all attempt at description. 
To the right ami left thc.horsemcn.wheeled like > peraons preternaturally 
shaken, arid away they galloped over the face of the plain, whitherso¬ 
ever their liprses carried them. Yet we had no leisure this time to 
rejoice. We looked round for the little band of warriors whom previous 
to this charge we had seen advancing towards us in firm array across 
the sands,—repelling every attack, and at the same time sustaining their 
own order as pci fectlv as if they had been moving on a parade. Alas, 
a fatal change had occurred. Wc saw them now, broken, dispersed, 
flying in every direction, mingled pell-mell with the cavalry, who sabred 
them without mercy; some standing back to back, till in a lump they 
were cut down,—others striving, in vain, to escape individually, and 
individually slain. I have no power to delineate the sensations which 
then overwhelmed us. To rush forward to Jlieir rescue was the first im¬ 
pulse,—but it was instantly restrained by the reflection that we could not 
bring them any effectual succour, ail'd that the attempt to do so must 
prove fatal to ourselves. What then could we do? We knitted our 
brows, and ground our teeth, and looked up to heaven, as men are apt 
to do who behold their comrades cut, to peiccs, ybt are conscious all the 
while that, by them at least, not even an effort may be made to avert 
the calamity. * 

The total destruction of tliis little square was an event on which we 
had not calculated, and the occurrence of which, as a matter of course, 
excited our liveliest astonishment. We could not account for 4 !t, because 
when first seen the men were steady, and the error which produced so 
melancholy and opposite a result must have occurred instantaneously. 
What was that error, and with whom does the blame rest ? 1 cannot 

pretend to answer either of these questions. I only know that, generally 
speaking, when those m command keep l^eirSvits about them, the soldiers 
of the British Army, at least, are seldom found wanting, because the 
responsibility which attaches to a British officer, in a separate command, 
is such as a master-mind alone can overcome. A braver man or more 
zealous regimental officer than Colonel Maclesul never existed. JBilt 
his position, after the Vizier’s army stood in battle-array before him, 
was one of extreme difficulty and danger,—and the difficulty and danger 
werp too much for him. lie had but a choice of evils submitted to him, 
and unfortunately he did not choose the least. Ilad he kept his ground, 
and concentrated, as was quite within Ids power, upon the village, he 
might have repelled every attack till succour arrived. As it was, he had 
that to attempt in detail, which it would have been task enough to 
accomplish effectually in one mass. With respect, again, to the final 
catastrophe, the. breaking of the square, with which lu. personally acted, 
the merest accident will account for it. A wrong word of command, 
given in a hurry, or a misapprehension on the part of the men, would 
lead to disorder; and disorder once incurred in such a situation always 
proves fatal. Let me not, however, forget to add that, if the blame of 
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Mich disorder really •attached to him, lie nobly redeemed his character by 
his death, tfe fell, as became him, sword in hand, in the midst of his 
followers, who, With ttte devotion of clansfnen for their chief, threw 
themselves—alas how vainly!—in the way of certain destruction, in order 
to save him. 

Though the square was penetrated, and all consistency lost, the men 
appeared not, as individuals, to have abandoned their self-possession. 
They strove, indeed, to escape by*fli£ht, but whenever they were over¬ 
taken they turned on their pursuers, and fought it out to the last. 'Some 
regained one of the extremities of tiie ridge, whence they evened a fire 
upon the Arabs,—another body, less numerous, made for our column, 
which they well-nigh reached,—but the enemy were close upon their 
heels. It was then that I perceived an officer with whom 1 was ac¬ 
quainted, Captain Mackay, of the 78th, stagger, fall, recover his feet 
again, and mftve forward with much apparent difficulty. An indescrib¬ 
able impulse induced me to exclaim—“ for God’s sake fire the six- 
pounders, otherwise Mackay is destroyed but the officer in command, 
Lieutenant Dunn, of whose extraordinary zeal and exertion too much 
cannot be said, feared that the discharge might prove more hurtful to 
our friends than our foes, and hesitated to give it. Tt was accordingly 
judged more prudent to send out a«detaclnnent, which, moving in good 
order, might extricate the stragglers from their difficulties ; and, as the 
small force employed on this perilous service did its duty nobly, the 
manoeuvre succeeded. A few men, with Captain Mackay, were brought 
into the square, the latter being th^ only officer belonging to Colonel 
Maclcod’s division who escaped desit action : and even he had received 
a sabre cut on the tack of the neck, which well-nigh severed his head 
from his body. 

All this yhile our little hand continued wonderfully free from molesta¬ 
tion. The cavalry that charged us in the beginning of the fray had 
withdrawn beyond the ridge, and the infantry held hack for a season; 
hut, being well trained to the practices of Desert warfare, they soon 
began to gather round us. Tlioy never showed themselves, either in 
column or in line; hut, burrowing amid the sand, made their presence 
first known by hoisting a njultitdde of red flags, often within sixty yards 
of us, and then filing a volley. Now, as they are, for the most part, 
singularly expert marksmen, the effect of this close discharge could not 
fail to he exceedingly disastrous to us. Our men soon began to fall by 
sixes and sevens wliere*thoy stood ; and, what was worse than all the 
rest, even our discharges of grape had no effect upon the enemy. I do 
not know whether the Sbfapnell may or may not he esteemed an efficient 
projectile hv competent authorities,—1 have heard that the Duke' of 
Wellington thinks lightly o i it; hut this 1 know, that it was the only 
sort of missile which had the smallest influence in delivering us from 
the pressure of these troublesome neighbours. 

While the Albanian infantry harassed us by their close and well- 
directed fire, we could direct our attention, of course, only to the arrange¬ 
ments which might appear necessary in order to meet and overpower it. 
As often as they fell back we busied ourselves in replenishing the men’s 
pouches, and, by surrounding the wounded w ith the dead bodies both of 
men and horses, in placing them in a situation of comparative security. 
Moreover we directed many an anxious gaze towards Rosetta, whence 

O 2 
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ire momentarily expected that succour would arrive, more especially as 
it did'hot escape us, that the larger portion of the Vizier’s army had 
moved off in that direction.* But, alas ! we looked in \ain. There was 
no stir amid the sand in the distance; the watch-tower displayed no 
signal of coining lie Ip ; and we were forced to conclude either that 
General Stuait was yet ignorant of our perilous situation, or that the 
difficulties which stood in the way of his marching to our support were 
more serious than we htid imagined. * • 

Meanwhile the day was advancing as it is wont to do. The sun, 
which, when we began our retreat, scarce appeared abdVe the eastern 
horizon, now stood, like a ball of lire over our heads f and our people 
worn down by past exertionk, and feeble for lack of food, and more 
especially of water, well-nigh sank beneath the pressure of his rays. 

I particularly allude to our suffering for lack of water, because no one, 
unless lie has toiled for hours amid the burning sands of Africa, can 
form any adequate notion of the extent of misery which such a defi¬ 
ciency occasions. But it must not he supposed that this was the sole 
grievance which oppressed us. We tinned our eyes, with an anxiety 
which became from moment to moment more distressing, towards the 
spot where, as wo all knew, the look-out piquet was stationed. This 
was the more excusable that most pf us were aware, not alone how 
entirely we were over-matched in the struggle, but that, if it continued 
much longer, and no support arrived, ue must inevitably perish ;—for our 
ammunition was already beginning to fail—and, when it should have been 
exhausted entirely, then were we lost indeed. Yet am I hound to add, 
that, though these facts were well known to most of us,—though 
privates as well as officers were fully alive to the perilous nature of their 
situation,—there was not one heart in all the gallant band that quailed, 
not one countenance that changed colour. We stood, leaning upon 
our weapons, without a murmur, without a complaint befog uttered, 
and fully prepared, from the highest to the lowest, to submit to what¬ 
ever fate it might bo God's will to cast upon us. 

I was not the commanding officer of this band of heroes ; that is to 
say, Major Voglesang of Do Roll s Regiment was my superior in point of 
rank ; yet I did not scruple to suggest thr.t the square ought to move upon 
the enemy’s rear, and to shorten its distance between the field of battle 
and Rosetta. Before quitting our ground, however, it was necessary to 
ascertain how far we could or could not carry with us both the guns and 
the wounded ; and, as means of transporting lire Matter were entirely want¬ 
ing, the idea of leaving them to tlndr fate was at once abandoned. I 
question, indeed, judging from the spirit which the men evinced, whether 
they ^ would have followed their officers on such terms, and I know that, 
when the alternative was proposed to them, they declared, without one 
dissenting voice, that it would be best to live or die with their comrades. 

I have the more satisfaction in recording this fact, that the portion of 
De Roll s Regiment, which acted with us, though composed entirely of 
foreigners, fell in, heart and soul, with the dett mination of their English 
friends; indeed I may state, in general terms, that men more brave, 
more steady, more enduring, than these strangers proved themselves to 
be, throughout the whole of the day’s operations, have never, in the 
course of thirty years’ hard service, come under the observation of my 
senses. 
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If a soldier were to tell a civilian that he has fallen asleep during 
^settle lull in the fury of a battle, the man of peace would scarcely 
believe him. I venture to assert, however,* that, of my comrades who 
may peniBe these sketches, there are many who will recollect how 
fatigue, in such situations, has overmastered them; and how deep, 
and sound, and refreshing, have been their slumbers, even amid the 
roar of cannon, and the dropping fire of musketry. Be this, however, 
as it may, a regard to tmth compels «uc to acknowledge that, soon after 
making the proposal just alluded to, and finding that it would not be 
acted upon, a^l consciousness of my situation and prospect^ forsook me. 

I lay down upon the sand, and was asleep in a moment. But I could 
not have Jong forgotten myself when a Violent shake by the shoulder 
roused me, and a voice exclaimed in my car—“ Up, up, they are upon 
us again." 

1 sprang t© my feet, as much asleep as awake, while on all aides tliis 
remark was passing—“ General Stuart must have been defeated, for 
sec, here they are again in full force:” and sure enough there they 
were. When 1 looked abroad \)ver the plain I beheld the whole of the 
Vizier’s army coming up in loose, but not in disorderly, array. It 
consisted almost entirely of» cavalry; and an assemblage more pictu¬ 
resque—whether we refer to the men, to the horses, or to their equip¬ 
ment—I defy even the writer of an oriental romance to conceive, h'irst 
came a body who so far differed from the Turks that they wore no 
heard, but only muslachios on the upper lip. They were men powerful 
in their make—when compared with Bed Turban, of giant proportions ; 
and in their dress so far uniform and regular that all were arrayed after 
the same fashion. •Tlioir garb consisted, for the most part, of scarlet 
cloaks, white trousers, and white vests; while round their waists they 
wore Cashmere shawls, each of which served as a receptacle for a pair 
of silver-ifiountcd pistols and a cam gear. Their heads, again, were 
covered by turbans unusually large, but of different colours, and divided 
across the forehead. Across the shoulder of each was slung a long and 
light musket; a richly-ornamented scimitar hung at his side; and an 
iron mace, and a cluster of javelins, suspended between him and the 
horse’s neck, completed his*\vavlike equipment. 

Such were the IV^ameJukfts—the long-expected Mamelukes—by whose 
aid wc bad hoped to rescue for ever Egypt from the dominion of the 
Turks; our friends, so long as the delusion of a correspondence could 
be safely kept up, butmow arrayed against us as our most formidable 
enemies. Among them, moreover, there were individuals arrayed even 
more gorgeously than those of which I have spoken. These were evi¬ 
dently men of rank—cSvaliers of the first and most imposing ord^r— 
men whose advancement had been owing to their own hardihood, and 
who for lack of hardihood were not likely ever to go backwards in the 
world. These wore either shirts of mail, composed of brass or steel 
rings, or polished brass cuirasses, tlteir horses’ chests being protected by 
circular plates of the same metal. Their horses, foo, were animals of 
extraordinary strength and beauty, and their furniture blazed with orna¬ 
ments of gold and silver; while the saddles, of a peculiar formation, 
with strong bars, eight or ten inches in length, rising from the pummels, . 
and semicircular rims behind of equal strength and elevation, appeared, 
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with the broad shovel-shaped stirrups that depended from them, to fix 
them in their seats, and to identify each warrior with the animal on 
which he was mounted. I'cannot imagine any body ot horsemen more 
imposing than that noble band, nor any individuals more strikingly 
conspicuous than the mail-clad chieftains by whom it was commanded. 

The Mamelukes were followed, at a trilling interval, by a corps of 
horsemen in white dresses, whose principal weapon was a long, slender 
lance, and who wore eafcli upon his hfcad a high cap or chako, made of 
leopard-skin. These were Turks; and, though less imposing than the 
Mamelukes,*they were, neither for their horses nor their equipments, to 
be despised. ]Jut all halted within hOO or 600 yards of us; and, I 
know not for what reason, their bands immediately struck up and saluted 
us with the tumult of their noisy music. 

^\t the head of these magnificent troopers rode the Vizier. I had 
Been him before, but it was imperfectly and at a greater distance; it is 
right, therefore, that I should embrace the present opportunity of 
describing him. His age might be about forty ; his height did not 
exceed five feet six inches; but bis frame was compact, vveil knit 
together, and agile, and lie was singularly dexterous in the management 
of iiis horse and arms. In respect of feature he might be pronounced 
attractive rather than otherwise.—that is to say, his forehead was bold 
and high, his eves were bright and piercing, and the general expression 
of his countenance was nuld anil somewhat pensive. Ilis equipment, 
again, resembled that of the Mamelukes, except that he wore a hauberk 
of steel, and a glossy black beard tint fell considerably below his chest, 
while the shawl that encircled his waist was quite white, and his pistols, 
ns well as the handle of his seimetar, were richly inlaid with diamonds : 
moreover, he carried in his hand a long, slender lance, and his head was 
covered by a large red turban, splendidly jewelled and surmounted by 
an aigrette. 

I had time enough to observe all this while the enemy halted as if in 
consultation; but their doubts, if they ever entertained any, soon began 
to subside, and they closed upon us on all hands. Meantime we had 
not been idle: such of the wounded as could retain even a kneeling 
position were, with all the non-combatants, armed, and so airanged as 
to form a fourth or supernumerary rank with the square, now grievously 
diminished in point of numbers. Halberts were at the same time stuck 
in the ground, with the points turned outwards, while each face of the 
little phalanx covered itself as well as it could, both with the bodies of 
slaughtered horses, and with sand cast up chiefly with the men’s fingers. 
While this was going on, we broke up a barrel of musket ammunition, 
chiefly for the supply of the guns, of which the cartridges were all by 
this time expended ; and then, cutting up the balls which were not 
required into .slugs, we distributed them among the infantry ; for it was 
universally felt that the means of destruction at our command could be 
neither too abundant nor too multifarious. The struggle before us was 
for life or death, and it behoved us, by eveiy means in our power, to 
ensure a successful termination to it. Accordingly, feeling that a couple 
of volleys would in all probability decide the affair, we used our best 
exertions to render them as formidable as possible. In addition to the 
grape and cannister, Mr. Dunn thrust into his 6-pounders quantities of 
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musket-balls, pieces of broken bayonets, and other deadly substances; 
while each soldier dropped over his cartridge, not only a running ball, 
* but three or four slugs. It was a proud and stern feeling which induced 
us to make those terrible preparations—there was perfect coolness in 
each man's manner, and serenity in his eye, when the deadly pre¬ 
parations were completed. 

We had skirmishers out in front of the various faces of the square, 
who maintained for a while a sharp*but desultory contest with the ene¬ 
my. They were fairly overpowered at last, and, falling back, were 
admitted to fhe interior of the formation. The next tliipg to be clone 
was to form a species of reserve out of persons whose Inn lihOod and 
self-possession could be relied upon. These, being armed, some with 
pikes, others with pistols, received instructions to watch the issue of 
each Arab charge, and to be ready, should the urgency of the case 
require it, t» strike a close and decisive blow for life, rather, than* for 
victory. They were told that to them we looked for realizing any 
advantage which might have been lost in the me,lie. Should a Mame¬ 
luke or Arab contrive, for exalnple, to penetrate the square, they were 
to despatch him instantly, and without permitting any consideration of 
pity towards him or Ins horse to stay their hands. Never did men 
listen more attentively to instructions communicated to them—never has 
the spirit of such instructions been more caicfully acted upon. 

The skirmishers having been driven in, we were soon made aware of 
the near approach of danger by the hoisting ot a countless number of red 
flags within sixty yards of us. A sharp and well-directed fire of mus¬ 
ketry followed, beneath which our people fell in great numbers ; and 
then, the enomy’s'iufnntry, rising from their lairs, pushed towards us, as 
if it had been their design to fall upon and bleak our dense array. We 
did not spare them, as may be supposed, but returned their fiie with 
interest. Yet they galled us terribly : one after another dropped dead, 
or became disabled by a wound, till at last men were wanting to fill up 
the vacancies. This was especially the case at an angle in the square, 
where a gallant young friend of mine, Ensign Gregory, was posted. 
There he died—and there in less than five minutes died also two scr- 
jeauts of my company who stopped forward to fill the blank which their 
officer’s fall bad (tccusioifed. 

In this manner the battle raged for half an hour or more, when the 
enemy’s fire suddenly slackened, and they fell back leisurely and without 
confusion from before three fates of the square. Not for a moment 
were we at a loss to conjecture \^hv the retrogression had taken place, 
neither were we slow in preparing for its results : we guessed that the 
cavalry would be upon us, and we. braced up our nerves to bid t tbem 
welcome. We were not mistaken in this belief: the Mamelukes, with 
the speed of the simoom, rushed towards us. They caipe on this time 
in a somewhat loose array, without, however, being guilty of aught 
which might convict them of disofder, and they preserved throughout a 
silence which would have done honour to the best-drilled troops in Eu¬ 
rope. Their line extended to perhaps twice the width of the square, 
and their appearance was altogether exceedingly formidable. Yet nut 
a shot was on our side fired till they had cleared the obstacles which we . 
had thrown up to impede their approach, and were within forty yards of 
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us. Then both cannon and musketry opened upontfiem witli tremen¬ 
dous effect* The slaughter occasioned by that one volley was fearful, 
and the moral influence upqn the bearing of thq surviyors was all but" 
marvellous> 

The ,charge was arrested in mid-career—men and horses became 
quite still as if frozen mto marble—and we took advantage of the pause 
to give them a second volley not less accurately delivered than the first. 
Among others, one of the chiefs dropped, and, while we were in the act 
of reloading, the squadrons recoiletl some fifty or sixty paces: but they 
were not yet defeated. We saw the Vizier ride along their front, and 
harangue ih£m earnestly, upon which a third discharge was delivered, 
and his horse, as well as the horses of many more, came to the ground. 
This, for the instant, was decisive : the Mamelukes could not be brought 
to hazard another charge, but, wheeling round in a mass, fled behind 
ihesand-ridge. t 

■ There*was no shouting among our people now—no cheering, no 
jesting—but a stillness so profound, that 1 might be pardoned if I likened 
it to the silence of the grave: the only sound, indeed, which disturbed it 
came from the wounded and the dying, whose harrowing cries, or, muio 
horrible still, their faint moans, rang in our ears, and well-nigh excited 
us to madness. Every countenance, too, looked grave, and every gaze 
was fixed, for the soldiers appeared fearful even of casting their eyes 
around them, so numerous were the dead, and so hideous the wounds 
inflicted on the dying; for the Turks had loaded each of their muskets 
with two small bullets, which were attached to each other by a piece of 
strong wire, and the wires expanding after the pieces were discharged, 
the gashes occasioned by them were most appalling., 

The soldiers stood for several moments silent and motionless, hut 
there was no feeling of terror among them. Perhaps they might not 
expect to escape with life—for on quarter no man reckoned lrt..n the out¬ 
set, and now none appeared to desire it; but that was to them a con¬ 
sideration of no moment. The one great impulse which seemed to 
operate upon them all was the thirst of revenge. “ We will never 
surrender our arms while we can wield them !" was an exclamation 
which burst spontaneously from the ranks,, and the sentiment which 
occasioned it received every possible encouragement from the officers. 
But there was other and more pressing business at hatnd. The infantry 
were upon us again, and an incessant fire of musketry, poured in from 
all sides, mowed our people down. Aery was ^raised—“The flags— 
the flags—give us ammunition.” Alas! there was now little left to 
distribute, for one barrel only remained, and it lay unopened a few paces 
from the spot on which l stood. 1 desired one* of the artillerymen to 
open' jt, and he seized a hammer in order to obey me, but before he 
could strike a blow he was shot dead. Another man sprang forward 
only to share the same late, and a third died also just as he put forth 
his hand to grasp the hammer. Thfre was a moment’s hesitation, as if 
all had felt that the cask was watched, and that he who approached it 
must perish; but I could not permit the idea to gain ground. A second 
demand for ammunition sent me in person to the task, and I endeavoured 
to seize the hammer ; but ere I could reach it another anticipated me. 
This was a serjeant of my own company—one Doridge, who had seen 
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belter times—whot, had been my schoolfellow and playmate in our boyish 
days, and In whom, despite of many imprudencles, I still took the livC- 
‘ Jiest interest. He was beforehand with me, and snatched the implement 
ere I could reach it. But he was not permitted to use it: just as he 
lifted his arm a ball struck him in the side, and, giving one bound into 
the air, he fell flat upon his face to the earth. • My brain swam round. 
1 rushed towards him, lifted him in my arms, saw where the blood came 
pushing from the wound, and. tlyit his eyes were fixed and glassy. 
“ He is dead,’* cried I, “ and the last act of my life shall be to avenge 
biin !” So exclaiming, I snatched up the hammer, and beat against the 
head of the cask, which I had well nigh forced, when first one ball 
grazed my shoulder, carrying off the bullion of my epaulette, and then 
another hit me sharply on the knuckle. It is astonishing how little 
men are sensible to bodily pain when the passions are much excited. I 
never felt the wound, but continued to ply my engine, till the top of the 
cask gave way, and the cartridges were within my reach. I began 
hastily to distribute them, and had already scattered lmlf the contents 
of the barrel on the ground, when a bullet, glancing from one of 
the guns, hit me on the left temple, and I dropped Benseless to the 
earth. 

How long I may have remained in this state I cannot tell. When 
consciousness returned I found ifiyself in an erect position, supported by 
two of the soldiers of my company, but all the noise and bustle of strife 
had ceased. The square was broken, and the men who formed it were 
still. There stood, moreover, within our line two or three Mamelukes, 
who appeared to regard us with perfect indifference, and far within the 
range of point-blank musketry their comrades, in countless numbers, 
were assembled. I eagerly inquired the meaning of all this,'and learned, 
1 o my horror, that our people had surrendered as prisoners of war. By 
the earnest remonstrance of the French Consul-General, M. Drovetti, 
the Vizier had been prevailed upon to offer terms which our commaml- 
itig-ofticer judged it expedient to accept, and so all resistance ceased. 
I am sure that the most stern judge in such matters will allow that 
it was high time to accept a capitulation at whatever cost. Our handful 
of warriors had done mortj llyin their duty: it would have been sinful 
to have urged them on«to certain destruction. \ et were my feelings 
by no means such as need be envied : I almost wished that I had fallen 
with my slaughtered comrades. But a young man is seldom given 
to despond; and, m# courage tallying, I braced mjsclf up to meet 
the incidents which shall be related at length on some future oppor¬ 
tunity. * 
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DECLINK OF THE TURKISH EMP1RK. 

“ Venit summa die* ct ineluctaliilo fatum 

Jlardanim; fuiinus Troes; fuit Ilium ; «t ingens, 

Gloria Teucrorum.’’ 

At no period, perhaps, has a more rapid decay appeared in the for¬ 
tunes and grandeur of a nation than is now taking place in the Ottoman 
empire. ’ ‘ 

The fall of the Macedonian and Roman empires arose from extension 
of conquest be ymul the control of the parent State, and from the conse¬ 
quent dismemberment of the provinces ; but the Turks have fallen from 
their high and powerful station"by internal disorders which have steadily 
progressed for the last century, in spite of all endeavours to arrest them. 
In wain did Selim and former Sultans attempt to crush the despotism 
of the Janissaries, and, although Mahmoud lias succeeded in their 
destruction, yet so inconsistent and absurd have been his other reforms, 
or rather innovations, that it would appear as if he thought change and 
improvement were terms of similar meaning, and tlmt, so long as he 
continued to alter the old institutions, it mattered little what he substi¬ 
tuted in their stead. Caprice and love of novelty have, in truth, been 
his only guides, both in his reforms and the persons he has selected to 
carry them into effect. It is, therefore, the less rcmaikable, that his 
reign has not brought forward a single man of energy or sound political 
judgment among all the barbers, shoemakers, and gardeners, who have 
at various times been placed at the head of his civil and military depart¬ 
ments. With the simple exception, indeed, of the old Capitan Pasha, 
who had been a Greek pirate, and is reported to have bad some practical 
knowledge of the naval profession, there lias not been one officer dis¬ 
tinguished for anything beyond mere personal bravery. Injlie great 
attack on the Janissaries’ barracks, by which the remains of the corps 
were destroyed, and where the Seraskier had three horses killed under 
him, it was more in bravado than for any teal service, for lie would have 
shewn himself more fit for a General by not getting on horseback at all, 
but giving bis directions from someplace sufficiently out of the confu¬ 
sion to observe what was going 0,1, instead of galloping up to the wall 
to be knocked over, ami carried back again on three successive occa¬ 
sions, leaving nobody to give any orders or arrange the further at¬ 
tacks. When it is remembered that, among all bis reforms, it has never 
occurred to the Sultan to make any fresh regulations for giving stability 
to property, for strengthening the law.of inheritance, and for supporting 
something like an aristocracy entitled to that jrcspcct which is never 
wanting to high station when accompanied by education and princi¬ 
ples of honour, who can wonder that the Tuikish government produces 
no eminent rnoa in all its transmutations ? The feudal governments of 
Europe w'ere held together by a chain of dependence from the Chief, or 
Sovereign, which gave, every man a relative position in the scale, and a 
consequent weight and influence which could i ?ver he trampled upon 
without danger. Under different denominations the same chain of 
responsibility exists in the representative and mixed monarchies of 
our days, and even in republics of the most dcmocratical descriptions 
there is always a graduated order of society; and, when merit or 
riches enable an individual to rise into a higher grade, we see him very 
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soon adopting different habits, and hastening to identify himself with 
the new class in which he has enrolled himself. 

There'can bo no doubt but that in the ancient days of the Ottoman 
empire there existed much of this classification, although the caprice of 
a despot frequently caused abrupt elevations and equally sudden falls from 
high station ; but still, when we reflect on the extraordinary but well- 
authenticated circumstance of Amuratli twice resigning his throne volun¬ 
tarily to his son Mahgmct, and*L\vice resuming it without bloodshed or 
confusion upon the unanimous call of the leading persons in the empire, 
it naturally teads us to conclude that a far more stable and jw il-organized 
order of tilings must have existed in the fifteenth century than m the 
later days of the Ottoman empire, whdh every change of government 
has been accompanied by torrents of blood, and every species of vio¬ 
lence and crime. Like all empires created by conquest the Porte laid 
its first foundations of government upon the principle of rewarding suc¬ 
cessful lien era] s, by placing them over the various provinces as Gover¬ 
nors—a system which often produced grievous tyranny and oppression, 
because, provided the taxes were levied and transmitted to the Imperial 
Treasury, little notice was taken of any injustice and irregularity by 
which the amount was extended from the peasantry. Bribery of all 
officers of the revenue, from the lowest collector to the Pasha of the 
province, was the obvious and inevitable result; and there can be little 
doubt that the spreading of this venality, and the degradation of the 
upper classes by their open participation in all public plunder, was, even 
in its most glorious ifay, a source*ot internal evil in the vitals of the 
Ottoman empire, ulnch no vigour or resolution of any individual Sultan 
could repress, muCli less effectually eradicate it ftom so thoroughly con¬ 
taminated a system. 

This cvj[ influence has been less felt by the trading community than 
by the agricultural classes, because many of the Sultans have, by their 
personal energies, arrived at causing something like a commercial juris¬ 
prudence to be tolerably administered ; and there is not that direct power 
of extot lion which is allowed the Governors towards the peasantry. 
Hut here, again, it is strange to observe how the Turks, whose moral 
probity so eminently tends to*favour their credit in all relations of trade 
with foreign nations, liatfe, from the indolence of their habits, allowed 
merchants of every country to settle in the gieat ports and cities of 
Turkey and her dependencies, and to engross all the trade from which 
they themselves might have derived such profit and advantage. 

That the Armenians, whose,industry and commercial probity and 
enterprise have always been notorious, should have superseded the native 
Turks in commerce is no! much to be wondered at; nor that the. 
Greeks, whose natural acuteness and intelligence are proverbial* should 
have thrust themselves into so many offices of State and filter profitable 
employments; but it is really not easy to explain how the Jews, who 
are even more despised by Mahometans than by Christians, have con¬ 
trived to obtain so extensive a footing in Constantinople and every 
eminent city of the Ottoman empire, as merchants, manufacturers, and 
managers ot all commercial affairs. Perhaps one of the principal causes . 
may be the extreme love of quiet, w bieb ib so paramount a feeling in the • 
mind of every Turk, unless when he is aroused by some strong affec¬ 
tion of fanaticism or military glory. No man seems by nature so 
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formed fov pesce and retirement; the contemplation of scenery and 
gardens is bis chief delight; he will sit on his terrace gazing over “ the 
dark-blue sea ” for any number of hours, or repose in .a shady garden 
without a thought beyond its walls. Speculation and anxiety are abr 
horrent to every idea he possesses. His notions even of the termina¬ 
tion of his earthly career partake of the same spirit, for a garden is 
whore he desires his bones should eventually rest; and it must be owned 
there arc few scenes more calculated 4 o unite serious with pleasing 
thoughts than the vast groves of cypress, where the turbaned tombs of 
the old Turkish warriors are scattered in cemeteries morar resembling 
pleasure-grounds than mortal repositories, among the most romantic 
spots that could be chosen on the enchanting banks of the Bosphorus. 

Mr. Hubert Withers, who resided many years at the English Embassy 
in Constantinople, during the latter part of Charles the First’s reign, 
wroth a description of Turkey, which was published by his friend, a Mr. 
Greaves, a few years before the Restoration. The picture which he gives 
in his curious book of the Turk’s enjoyment of Ids garden is so quaint 
and faithful, and so applicable to the present day, that no apology will 
be necessary for the following extract:— 

“ There are,” he tells us, in describing the seraglio, “ belonging to the 
said rooms and lodgings of the palace, very fair gardens of all sorts of 
flowers and fruits, that arc to be found in those parts; with many very 
pleasant walks enclosed with high cypress-trees on each side, and marble 
fountains in such abundance that almost"every walk hath two or three of 
them, such great delight doth the Grapd Seignior and allTurkcs in gene¬ 
ral take in them. Nor indeed doth a Turke at any time show himself to 
be so truly pleased and satisfied in his senses as he doth in the summer¬ 
time, when he is in a pleasant garden. For lie is no sooner come in 
into it, where it is his own, or where he thinks he may be hold, but lie 
puts off his uppermost coat and lays it aside, and upon that hiij turhant, 
then turns up his sleeves and unbuttoneth himself, turning his breast lo 
the wind if there he any, if not he fans himself, or his servants do it for 
him.’ 

If the Turk had contented himself with lulling his senses, a3 Mr. 
W ithers describes him, by the enjoyment of his garden and the breezes 
of the 

“ sweet sohth 

Breathing o’er banks of \ iolets, stealing anrl giving odour,” 

lie might still have remained as fit as ever for mo'c active pursuits and 
purposes; but the introduction of tobacco proved a vast evil in the eastern 
countries, and the use of this narcotic has so greatly affected the indivi¬ 
dual vigour and spirit of the Turkish character, that the mischief result¬ 
ing from it has had a baneful and most injurious influence upon all the 
political energies of the Government. To judge from comparison with 
objects under our daily observation, what would be said if the whole of 
the Ministry, with Lord Melbourne at their head, were in the confirmed 
habit of smoking half a dozen pipes before they laid their heads to their 
daily official business? Placing the question in this comparative light, 

. it is only a wonder how the Turks carry on any official affairs at all, 
in what may be termed their lucid intervals, though in fact it is come 
to that pass, that they now never encounter business of any intricacy 
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except under the,guidance and instruction of some Greek adviser or 
secretary. 

Mr, Withers represents the Divan as presenting a strong contrast in 
the time of our Charles I. to what it has now become. In his day it 
was full of energy and activity, transacting business and giving judg¬ 
ment with a promptitude and method, probably hot exceeded, if equalled, 
by the European Courts of that period. He describes the Divan as 
meeting four days in. the week id daybreak*, presided by the Grand 
Vizier, assisted by the chief functionaries of the departments of the state, 
with their respective clerks and secretaries:— , 

“ Now, they being all come together,” says Mr. Withers, “ and 
every man set in his own place, the petitioners forthwith begin their 
suits one after another, who have no need of attorneys, for every one 
may speak for himself, though oftentimes they procure the aid of a 
Chian, referring themselves to the judgment of the Vizjer Azem 
(Grand Vizier), who, if he please, may end all, for the other Bashaws 
do not speak, but only hearken and attend till such time as he may refer 
anything to their arbitrament? as commonly lie doth. For lie, having 
once understood the substance of a business, remits the deciding ot it to 
others: as, for example, i.f it be appertaining to the civil law, he then 
remits it to the Cadileskers; if it be of accounts, to the Dcffcrd.irs 
(Ollicers of the Treasury) ; if of counterfeiting money, to the Nishawn- 
gee ; if concerning merchants or merchandise, wherein there may be 
any difficulty, to some one of the other Bashaws which sit beside hirn, 
reserving only to himself what hethinketh to be of the greatest import 
or consequence.” 

The account gtfes on to state (too much at length for insertion here) 
that as soon as this General Council had concluded its sittings, which 
occupied the whole forenoon, the Vizier, attended by the Chief Bashaws, 
had a loifg audience of the Grand Seignior, to make their report of the 
principal matters they had despatched, and to obtain his signature in 
confirmation of their awards and decisions. 

Such was the old Turkish mode of transacting-public affairs, which 
certainly savours not the least of the lazy, procrastinating ignorance of 
the modern Ministers of the Porte, and the opium, tobacco, and coffee 
with which they are habitually stupified ; nor is there, in Mr. Withers’ 
description, any mention of the Greek underlings who of late years, in 
spile of the contempt with which the Turks treat them nationally, are in 
truth the only men of business in the public cilices of the Sublime Porte. 
It must be owned that some of the traditionary talcs of severe justice in 
the days of Ottoman grandeur partake more of the wild notions of bar¬ 
barism than of the civilization which might be expected from such a # well- 
ordered government as then existed at Constantinople: for instance, the 
punishment of pouring a ladleful of boiling lead down tl^e throat of any 
Mussulman found drunk in the streets, is somewhat startling to our ideas 
of justice, a fine of five shillings bfcing at present the heaviest penalty 
known to our law for the vice of intoxication. B*ut, whether a spoonful 
of hot lead or a fine of five shillings be most appropriate to the curing 
of drunkenness, there is not any point in which the modern Turkish Go¬ 
vernment has shown more egregious inconsistency than in permitting, . 
and almost encouraging, the laxity of all those rules of sobriety in¬ 
culcated with other excellent morality in every part of the Alcoran, by 
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which, notwithstanding all its mummery, the dignity of the religion of 
Mahomet Was upheld, and the decency, if not the purity, of private life 
preserved, as far as the customs of eastern nations would admit. 

Sobriety had indeed, till very late years, been the only preservative 
of the Turk from sinking altogether into a hopeless degradation, and if 
the principal men in the Ottoman State continue, as at present, to in¬ 
fringe more and more upon the rules of their religion, by indulgence in 
intemperance and intoxication, that most dangerous and destructive of 
all national vices, combined with their natural idleness and improvi¬ 
dence, will, in a fearfully short time, reduce them to the lo\fest scale, if 
it does not altogether obliterate the Turkish nation from the rank of an 
independent empire. " 

The polygamy, and the patriarchal nature of the domestic institu¬ 
tions of Turkey, required, on another score, the whole influence of religion 
to prevent the disorganization of society by a system so liable to dege¬ 
nerate into a promiscuous state of profligacy. The complete seclusion of 
the women, the strict distinction of the condition of the married wife 
from that of the purchased slave, the laws Sind customs by which tar old 
age of the latter was secured from abandonment or want, while the re¬ 
gulation of divorce enabled the former to claim (except in cases of 
proved misconduct) a liberal provision in conformity with her rank and 
station—all these long-established rules and customs depended mainly 
upon each other, and, being based upon the fabric of opinion and reli¬ 
gious law, the smallest derangement of any of the component parts must 
of necessity endanger the whole. 

What man of reflection can refrain, then, from astonishment at hearing 
the present reforms of Sultan Mahmoud praised and hdinired as intro¬ 
ductions to a high state of civilization ? Certainly ho is overturning all 
the venerable institutions, as well as the religious code, of his ancestors, 
as fast as possible ; but what has he substituted ? We may take bis altera¬ 
tion of the dress of bis troops for an illustration of his whole system. 
He has caused that noble and imposing head-dress, the turban, to be 
laid aside for a brick-dust coloured night-cap; and lie lias obliged bis 
soldiers to abandon the flowing garb, which gave a dignified air to the 
most ill-favoured figure, and wlucd was \fy no means ill-suited to their 
service and their climate, for the very worst-made and most inconvenient 
imitation of European uniform that ignorance or bad taste could have 
invented. 

As the Ottoman Empire has from its first rise bebn essentially military, 
and a6 bravery has, even in its latter disgraces and defeats, been still 
the characteristic of the Turk, it might have been expected that the 
decline of their military establishments would have been less rapid than 
of tlieif civil and political institutions. Such, however, docs not ap¬ 
pear to be the case; and this will best be shown by briefly reviewing 
the warfare of the Turks against the European nations over whom they 
so long maintained a superiority by the skill and vigour with which they 
conducted those terrible inroads into the heart of Europe, which more 
than Ofice made it doubtful whether any stop could be put to the tor¬ 
rent which threatened to sweep away all before it. W. 

[To be continued.j| 
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RURMAH AND IMS BURMESE DURING THE LATE WAR. 

BY MAJOIl BfcNNElX, ROYAL REGIMENT. 

No. II. 

The officers of the second division had the advantage of profiting a 
little by a knowledge of the mishaps that occurred to those of the first. 
Previous to i^ir march I was installed chief-manager to a knot of four, 
but, notwithstanding our united exertions, we could scarcely contrive to 
convey a Subaltern's tent among us. The allotment of the conveyance 
of the different portions, the flies, the walls, the pole—even the pegs, 
were each morning a subject for argument, and again renewed at night, 
when all four were stretched at full-length under its canopy. One of 
the party, an old and beloved officer, is now no more; the oilier two, 
though since far separated, may perhaps some day smile over these my 
little mementoes of our joint adventures. 

In one of my lours do reconnaissance (foraging excursions were 
against orders) I had the good fortune to find on the road-side a pair of 
hackery wheels, which might either have been left there by the first 
division, or, possibly, by the retreating enemy. However, a doubt on 
this point induced me at once, with the assistance of a friendly Purtnan, 
to roll the wheels homo within the piles on which my college was erected. 
The space underneath the kiounij generally answered the purpose of 
out-uflices, and, having thus snugly secured my prize, the manufacture 
of a vehicle—a convenience not to be thought of the day before—was 
no sooner planned than commenced. For the benefit of young soldiers 
J must record the paiticuhus ot workmanship and materials employed. 

First, the toughest piece of wood procurable was shaped into an axle- 
bee, and fitted to the wheels. Secondly, was formed, with three stout 
male bamboos, an isosceles triangle. Thirdly, was placed, or—supposing 
I had to demonstrate the construction, chalk in hand, before the black¬ 
board in T—m Leybourne's Hall—1 applied the said triangle as a body 
tothe axle, having previously fixed on the latter a pair of solid parallele¬ 
pipeds of equal bases anc’waltifudes, and equidistant from the perimeter 
and radii of the wliecls, for the two equal sides of the triangle to rest 
upon. Fourthly, 1 attached to the vertex of the triangle a yoke, which 
to work fair and easy*hould be firm and parallel to the axle and base 
of the triangle, hut in this point “ I stuck.” 

On these occasions the favourite admonitions of the worthy professor 
used to be—“ take yout time,”—“ don’t hurry yourself,”—“ hut when¬ 
ever you are ready,”—“ time is precious,” and sundry other expres¬ 
sions, uttered in a tone, encouraging or discouraging, according to the 
opinion entertained of the student’s application. I shall try again. 

Fifthly and lastly. The area of <he triangle to form the bottom of 
the car was completed by bamboos being tied to tlfe base, and produced 
to the vertex, and bamboos were also fastened on these transversely. 
So the construction is finished. Therefore (it was always a great relief 
and a fair wind when arrived at the concluding “ therefore’’) with a 
pair of wheels, an axle, bamboos, and a pair of parallelopipeds, I have 
made a war-machine of Napoleon simplicity.—Q. JE. D. 
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I am the last ci-devant Cadet that would too lightly allude to Pro¬ 
fessor Leybourne, the veteran chief-mathematician of the Royal Mili¬ 
tary College: eighteen years, with some few toite and cares in foreign 
climes, have siuce gone over my head, yet I remember well his aptitude 
and perseverance in solving to dull pates the intricacies of his science, 
and still he continues to fill this honourable station. His style of in¬ 
struction, though brusque, was admirably calculated to spur indolent 
' youth: he was impartial,, too, and q friend to all his class. Peace and 
a gratified conscience to his vale of life! 

The baggage-car being finished, according to the most approved 
fashion of the times, the next desideratum was to procure some beasts of 
draught to complete the equipage, and here again Dame Fortune proved 
most propitious: indeed the industrious, as well as the brave, may ever 
rely on her smiles. 

It so happened a herd of buffaloes opportunely found thqir way, silly 
innocents, from the jungals to the skirts of the town ; and, as the then 
inhabitants of Rangoon could claim, individually, no right to these 
wanderers, many of us had little compunoiion in enlisting a few of them 
into the British Service. I plead guilty, for my part, to subsidising 
three noble fellows, which we reduced to implicit obedience and loyalty 
by running cords through their enoufs, in apertures we found ready- 
bored. For their farther qualifications the foraging, or rather the 
“ victualling hoard,” deemed it lequisitc, by means of a saw, to leave 
a broad surface at the tips of their wide-extended head-gear, for fear of 
an uneonrteous or mutinous poke. % The hullaloUs of Burniah are of a 
much larger description than those of India, and their horns are of a 
size so incredible that I beg to decline stating thcir*exact dimensions. 
The precaution we had taken proved in several instances to be a wise 
one, and on one occasion it gave a ridiculous turn to a little event 
which otherwise might ha\e been attended with serious consciences. 

One of the party had a Bengallce servant, a fellow we christened 
Longinus, from his extraordinary height, who, while tending a buffalo, 
leaned over its head, which at the time sva3 low down in the act of 
eating: the animal raising its head at that particular moment, caught 
Longinus so neatly on one of its horns that fie were overwhelmed with 
laughter on seeing him, like a spread-eagle, balanced and struggling in 
the air. Strange to say the buffalo, from its amazing strength of neck, 
seemed scarcely sensible of its burthen. 

To return to my car, it must he confessed th«V- a woful forgetfulness 
of the rules of proportion was very evident when the unwieldy buffaloes 
came to be attached to it, bearing resemblance to a dray-horse in a 
wheel-barrow. However, taking into consideration the state of Bur- 
man mads, the sluggish pace of a buffalo under a hot sun, together 
with its alarming propensity to wallow in every pool or nullah it crossed, 
it was only good policy to risk as small a load as possible. With a 
spare beast, and an extra axle-tree, «n ease of a break-down, my party 
was singularly successful in convening to Prome on the car part of the 
tent, a lew groceries, our “extensive wardrobes,” and some Company's 
books, which must otherwise have been left behind, Some days 1 had 
to scratch holes in the beds of nullahs to procure water for the buffaloes, 
indeed they deserved every attention. One of them, however, died 
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when within a few miles of Prome. Happy beast, thy spirit, according 
to the ideas of thy country, was consigned to annihilation, or, if worthy 
of a state of transmigration, permitted to wander as a knat in some 
sacred mountain. Thy carcase, a matter of less doubt, was divided 
between village Burmans and ravenous howling jackals. 

The repulse of the Burman forces id their several attacks on our lines 
and trenches in front of Donabevv (the enemy’s strongest position on 
the Irrawaddy, and about 70 mil(?s from Rangoon) was the sole Adair 
of actual hostility that occurred on the march to Pronic. The fortress 
of Donabew? having been strengthened with every means that Burman 
art could devise, was the perfection of a stockade. 

Sir A. Campbell, therefore, after a* reconnaissance, prudently re¬ 
solved, in place of an immediate escalade, which would risk the loss of 
many valuable lives, to give the Burmans a specimen of a more regu¬ 
lar system t»f attack. * 

Very few days sufficed for the construction of enfilading and breach- 
ing- batteries, and for convincing the enemy, by our mortars ami rockets, 
of their folly in confining themselves, with their slight knowledge of 
engineering, within a limited space. The war-elephants, and the gold 
chatlahs (umbrellas) of their chiefs, which were inconsiderately dis¬ 
played, only afforded the true points of direction for our artillery, till at 
length Bandoohlah himself, their hero and generalissimo, was struck by 
a shell and killed on the spot. This appalling event completed the 
panic and detection our cannonading had caused, and decided the Bur¬ 
mese to vacate their stronghold, \?hich they effected in the darkness of 
the. night without confusion or noise. 

Although during the march we daily endured unusual fatigues and 
privations, still it was truly gratifying to find, on reaching Prome at the 
end of J\Juy, that our exertions were crowned with success, and the 
prime object of the campaign attained without any sensible diminution 
of our effective strength. The anticipations relative to the state of the 
country were realized to their fullest extent. Desolation by fire and 
sword had rigidly done its work on the land, leaving only smoking 
ruins and dismantled tenements to greet the invaders as they progressed. 
Not even in the larger towns that lay in our route could a head of cattle 
be seen, nor any signs of animate creation, save living skeletons of 
pariar dogs, crawling to, or devouring, the putrid carcases of their own 
tribe. ,Perchance, indeed, might be found in a hovel some helpless old 
woman, or hideous cripple, whose bodily or mental infirmities pre¬ 
cluded a compulsory removal, rendered the less imperative from abso¬ 
lute inability to afford fco the kolars (foreigners) the least information. 

Without pretending to give a succinct account of particular events, it 
may, perhaps, be interesting cursorily to glance at the situation of the 
army previous to my falling into the hands of the enemy,* 

It is often said'that military mei^ engaged in an arduous warfare have 
seldom either inclination or opportunity to record passing occurrences, 
or gain information on whatever of the curious they may chance to 
meet. This, in a great degree, is true enough, and arises from the 
excessive bodily fatigues they have occasionally to undergo, and the 
variety of professional duties they are called upon at all hours to per¬ 
form. Nevertheless it is a feeling rather to be repudiated than in- 
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dulged, for it is often gladly cauglit at as an excuse, when the mind, 
from mere trifling external circumstances, is predisposed to indolence. 
The bustle and inconveniences of a campaign are undoubtedly unfavour¬ 
able to intellectual pursuits, yet in the course of service seasons of 
inactivity must sometimes occur when such resources are absolutely 
necessary to avoid becoming a pjey to listlessness with all its evil con¬ 
sequences. An officer should, therefore, accustom himself to study and 
meditation, without reference to his situation, whatever that may be. 
When a mat or a boat-cloak is his bed, and a tent or tree his canopy, 
he should be content with the top of a box, if he have one, pr his knees, 
should nothing better present itself, for a writing-desk. Even a simple 
transcript of impressions taken*in their first freshness cannot fail, more 
or less, in its utility. 

Few eastern wars, independent of their battles and sieges, ever 
furnished ^natters so novel and interesting as that of Burundi: the pen 
of a Gleig, or a Sherer, would not have been idle on such an arena. 
The country itself, so peculiar in its aspect, so original in all its laws 
and customs, ditiers as much from any country in India Proper as it 
does from any European nation : at the same time, from its contiguity 
to Bengal, it is astonishing that we should have been so imperfectly 
acquainted with it. On the breaking out of the war it was not even 
known that for several years the capita! had been changed from Unimera- 
poora to Ava. 

The line of march taken by the invading army ran for the first hun¬ 
dred miles, or so, tlnough a low flat country, with nothing to vary its 
tameness but jungles of the tall elephant-grass, or forests of the lofty 
teak. The country afterwards presented a more open and diversified 
aspect, the noble river more frequently lay in our way, and the debris 

of hamlets and cities were oftener to be seen. In the latter there were 

• • 

many singulaily strange objects to enliven the imagination, alter a 
toilsome and insipid journey. Be it remembered that as yet we knew 
but little of the people with whom we were at war, vve only saw their 
numberless magnificent pagodas standing in splendour, uninjured by 
friend or foe, in contrast with Jong streets, ruined and deseited. And 
when those of our own camp intruded net oh this scene, from whence 
every living thing had fled, tiie stillness of the dead reigned throughout, 
imparting at one coup d’u'il a fairy-land efiect, and at another a picture 
of the direst desolation. 

On approaching a Burnt an city of importance,'■thro ugh its surround¬ 
ing open and highly-cultivated paddy.-liclds and pasturages, pagodas, 
sammy-temples and kioums presented themselves to the eye with 
picturesque eilect. The sitcr- of these edifices Vrere generally chosen 
on rising grounds, and in situations where wide-spreading mangoe 
and uprightly tamarind-trees contributed their beauties to the landscape, 
and yielded a welcome shelter. The substantial kioums, in shady re¬ 
treats, had about them an air truly ifionastic, which was heightened not 
a little when forlorn and solitary poonghces, in their yellow robes, were 
seen wandering in the long and nchly-carved galleries. It was, how¬ 
ever, the complete mystery in which to us every religious structure was 
veiled, and in resolving in our minds the meaning of droll fantastic 
appendages attached to some of them, that gave to Burman scenery, as 
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we beheld it, an indescribable and absorbing interest: moreover, the 
pure originality of the whole induced a freshness of thought not dimi¬ 
nished or familiarized by frequent observation. Added to the novelty 
of local objects were stirring emotions, engendering hope and resolution 
in the thought that our little army was marching triumphantly through 
a land which acknowledged despotic the most tyrannic for its law; 
and for its religion, the darkest and most debased idolatry. 

On the arrival of the Royal Regiment at Prome, after a severe march 
of nearly 300 miles, seven casualties only had been incurred. Several 
circumstances conspired to produce the healthy state ot the regi¬ 
ment : the season of the year was propitious, and the soldiers were 
enthusiastic in the cause in which they were engaged; they trudged 
along, with their trousers turned up to their knees, and their shoes 
swinging on their firelocks, caring for nothing, and lightening their 
toils with Jiumorous stories and cheerful songs. Here—tip; prfmest 
cause of all for the preservation of health—we had no native bazaar or 
licensed canteen at our heels to entrap or receive the lazy and the ever- 
eager dram-drinker: consequently, no false excitement existed in our 
ranks one day, to be followed on the next by unmanly despondency. A 
sound sleep after the fatigues of the day and duties of the camp restored 
physical strength, and produced uniform zeal in forcing our way through 
forests and jungles. 

Loul Collingnood, in his letters, rematks that “ a temperate habit 
and a placid, gentle disposition, arc fine anodynes—they assuage pain, 
soften misfortune, and leave nature free to woik her wonders.” Rea¬ 
soning similarly, it may readily be admitted that the good health of our 
veterans, whose constitutions, from long indulgences, were not a little 
dilapidated, may be mainly attributed to their involuntary abstinence 
from ardent spirits. In times of scarcity even the daily allowance was 
withheld? nevertheless forced marches by night and by day were cheer¬ 
fully performed and sustained, as has been seen, without increase to the 
sick fist. A dirty puddle, formed Ly scraping a hole in the bed of a 
nullah, frequently supplied the place of the grog-tub. May canteens be 
“ cashiered,” and even the very word expunged from our military dic¬ 
tionaries ! * • 

On the march it was^fien matter for discussion which was the least 
laborious, traversing the teak forests or the more open parts of the 
country. Heavy, suffocating sands and a burning sun attended the 
latter ; while the former, with little or no dust, afforded a sheltering 
canopy over our heads; but thi^advantage was counterbalanced by the 
circumstance of the roots of the trees running along on the surface of 
the road. Top-Ueav/us soldiers are in knapsack trim, the annoyance 
of being perpetually caught in what may he called toe-lraps, fofmed by 
the tough fibres of these roots, may be more easily conceived than 
described. One’s temper, officer or man, and the whole of one’s interior 
economy, after the shock encountered on these occasions, would be not 
a little rufiled and disorganized ; and when it happened that, on extrica¬ 
tion, a *' reelcr” followed, bringing the‘forehead in contact with the 
ground, and upsetting in the various swerves to that dilemma half-a- 
dozen of irascible comrades, the passing jokes—“ Come to me, my* 

P 2 
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hearty, anti I’ll help you up,” Sec., aggravated misery beyond mortal 
endurance. 

All evils, however, were soon forgotten on our reaching Prome; and 
it may safely be asserted that, apart from all drunken irregularities, the 
character of the British soldier had during the march shone in its best 
light; and, although the British Army in Burmah had not for the ac¬ 
quirement of glory a field so envied as that of the Peninsula, still it had 
a very fair ordeal to pass through for r proving the morale of the troop3 
employed. 

Nothing coqjd be more promising than the situation of Prome and 
the aspect of'the surrounding country. The natives, as usual, fled into 
the jungles on the approach of fhe British, hut without destroying their 
habitations farther than by dismantling the roofs of those in the suburbs. 
A high stockade, with a deep moat in front of the greater part of the 
land laces^enclosed the body of the town. 

To describe Prome accurately as a military post for the occupation 
of troops during a monsoon season, it must be understood that the river 
Irrawaddy was so wide as to leave only a Semi-circular space necessary 
to be protected against any sudden attack by land: that, on the left 
hand of the road by which our army entered Prome, ran the river, 
which, with the road, was admirably commanded by a steep, lofty range 
of heights that rose on the right. Beyond these heights were hills con¬ 
veniently covering some of the roads of the interior, while the remainder 
of the semi-circle gradually sloped oft' into a plain intersected with 
marshes, creeks, and nullahs. i 

For the disposition of the troops during the rainy months it was, I 
believe, a question whether the summits of the hills 6r the suburbs on 
the river-side were the most eligible. Be that as it may, the “ Royals” 
were ordered to take possession of a street in the suburbs, and to pro¬ 
cure fresh cadjans (thatch) to cover in the roofs, with the least ^possible 
delay. This arrangement proved most unfortunate, for when the heavy 
rains set in an irruption of the river took place with such incredible 
rapidity that in the course of two or three days our lines and nearly the 
whole of the suburbs were inundated. 

The Burnians on these emergencies werb accustomed still to occupy 
their tenements, though the flood should reach 1 within an inch or two 
of their floors, which are invariably raised some four or five feet from 
the ground, and to keep up their communication with terra Jinn a, and 
from house to house, by means of their deingicS (small boats formed 
out of the trunk of a tree)* 

Thus it happened that the “ Royals” were actually “ afloat” in a river 
in tha heart of a monsoon, without a suitable place at hand to which 
they could be removed. The tents, independent of the wear and tear 
by using them, were not deemed sufficiently weather-proof and commo¬ 
dious to resist the inclemencies of the season. When the state of the 
river rendered our lines, totally uninhabitable, the best that could be 
doneWas to lodge the greater part of the regiment under the roof of the 
grand flight of steps leading up to the principal pagoda. This place 
was considerably improved by its open sides being enclosed tvith mate¬ 
rials brought from the houses vacated, and it afforded a good and sub- 
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stantiaJ, though, ’from its very Jong and 6tcen ascent, an inconvenient 
shelter. 

The quick mortality which ensued from this period excites too just 
apprelicnsions that the men, ere they shifted their quarters, had, from 
the noisome damps, contracted various virulent diseases. It is >vell 
known how frequently instances have occurred of a regiment perform¬ 
ing a long march in India, without any extraordinary cases of sickness 
except when encamped, even for a night, within the influence of a 
river’s exhajations. 

In the month of September the hospital of the “ Rof als” contained 
200 patients: ere the following February the sufferings of about the 
same number had terminated in the grave, disease in the corps still 
fearfully prevailing. It was the common impression that our original 
quarters on the river-side were the primary cause of this heart-rending 
calamity: *and, in fact, all the regiments in Prome suffered more or less 
according to their proximity to the river. 

As to the question of the two positions, the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages will thus be shown. In the suburbs habitations were already 
standing, and for the first few days after our arrival at Prome no natives 
were at command by whose assistance other buildings could be raised on 
more desirable spots. On the other hand, a month’s fine weather might 
have been calculated on ; and, on the return of the inhabitants, which 
was soon brought to pass at Prome, all apparent deficiency as to mate¬ 
rials and workmen would have bqen easily remedied by means of the 
certain impetus, a little deinga (silver), to a Burmah’s best exertions. 
Such was the frail nature of the houses allotted to the “ Royals,” that 
all the bamboos of which they were composed might have been carried 
to the heights in a trice by fatigue-parties, and there rc-constructed on a 
more siwiplc plan. As it was, three piquet-houses were erected on the 
hills alluded to, and eventually a hospital for the “ Royals” capable of 
holding 200 patients. The remarkable salubrity of the hills caused 
their being chosen for the site of the hospital; and the slopes carried 
off the rains as they poured, leaving the summits free from all noxious 
vapours; and to these advartfages may be added the surpassing beauty 
of the surrounding scervery, which is always conducive to health by its 
enlivening effect*. The tour of piquet was always welcomed, and many 
of us would have rejoiced in performing that duty by the month rather 
than by the day. • 

Let it not be said that my referring to the disasters of Promo pro¬ 
ceeds from a cavilling spirit. Sitrely the fact of hundreds of our brave 
comrades falling victi#ns to local causes, and in seasons not proverbial 
among the best-informed for unhealthiness, deserves every possible 
elucidation, so that experience may avail us in case of future wars in 
that country. At least, let it be remembered that elevafed and pleasant 
situations are never to be disregarded, without most cogent reasons, 
when the alternative, as was the case at Prome,’ is that of occupying 
slight edifices in low situations by the side of a river as notorious as 
the Nile for its periodical overflowings. 

The following is an authentic abstract of the number of deaths that, 
occurred in the 2nd Battalion of the “ Royals” during the Burmese 
war:— 
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It appears from the above table, taken from the Regimental Rook of 
Deaths, that only six casualties occurred at Prjnne during the first 
month; so the regiment was none the worse for the march. That seven 
only occurred during the march is remarkable, considering the privations 
all underwent, and the frequent forced marches of the flank companies 
with the first division. We landed at Rangoon about 1000 bayonets. 

I have now only to observe, with a view to friendly indulgence to 
my untutored observations, reminiscences, and many imperfections as a 
writer, that during my captivity I had no means of assisting fickle 
memory by recording whatever I thought worthy of notice in the event 
of. my escape. When once in Burman clutches, life frequently hung 
on the incidents of a day; and the mind, being thus kept in perpetual 
.apprehension of some fatal outrage, according tdf barbarous custom, 
was but little suited to the task of a journalist: indeed, indifference and 
incapability predominated on many interesting occasions. I am far 
from condemning the Burmans in lolo, for, from my peculiar position 
amongst them, the treatment 1 received admits of great allowances. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOk. 

* THIRD SERIES. 

KY I'LEXIJJJ.K GRUMMET, I'.M. 

No. I. 

“ Once more upon the waters—yet. once more, 

♦ And j;he waves Utiugd buneatli me as a steed 

That knows liisrider.”—IN iion. 

Yes, here I am, once more, much to my own satisfaction, and, I 
will hope, to the gratification of my old friends who did me the honour 
to peruse my former leaves. Here I*come with my log, and I trust 
that I shall not receive the same answer as was given me some years 
since by Mr. Sidney (afterwards Master of the Channel fleet) on pre¬ 
senting hitn with my journal for inspection. “ Sir,” said 1», touching 
my hat, “ I’ve brought my fog.” “ So 1 see,” returned he, “ upon 
your shoulders, and a preciyus thick one too.” At all events I’ll try 
and not merit such a reply. 

Well, here I am—and probably it will ho remembered that 1 closed 
my second trip at the period I quitted the service of the Honourable 
United Company of Merchants,tradmg to the Hast Indies, and volun¬ 
tarily entered for the K-frigate—(those who do not remember it 

may refer to the United Service Journal for March, 1836, page 346)— 
and thenceforward was to become devoted to my king and country. 

Oh brave, triumphant, glorious British Navy ! how the glow of 
admiration and flection warms my heart at the mention of your very 
name ! And though my merit (?*) has not met with its reward by that 
promotion which I so ardently coveted, yet my attachment to the 
ServiceVremains unabated. If it bad been my good fortune to have 
hoisted a flag, even at the mizen, or enjoyed the command of any tiling 
larger than an old sloop, my name might have been enrolled amongst 
the heroes of the nation, or at least have figured in an extraordinary 
gazette. But, God bless you, i still remain a poor passed Midshipman 
—passed indeed, for I have constantly been omitted in every list that has 
come forth, and probably should never have been heard of—the name 
of Grummet staking into oblivion—but for my attempt to rescue the 
appellation from litter extinction. 

Weil, I am a pooj passed Middie, and when on board thought about 
as much of as Admiral Tommy Duckworth valued the relative worth of 
.a pig when it fell overboard, it was out at sea, and a cry was instantly 
raised, as the grantor floundered in the water,—“ The Admiral’s pig’s 
overboard—the Admiral’s pig’s overboard.” “ Bletli my beaut,” ex¬ 
claimed Tommy, hurrying out of his cabin, “ lower the quarter-boat 
down, and thavc the pig—bear a hand with the boat.’ 5 * The order was 
promptly obeyed ; the small cul{pr had nearly reached the water when 
the butcher, looking over the stern, shouted—“ it is the Midshipman’s 
pig, and not the Admiral’s.” “ IIo, liy !” responded Tommy, all his 
eagerness for the salvation of the creature subsiding at once when he 
found it was not his own. “ The Midthipmanth pig, oh ? Iioilht the 
boat up again—poor piggy mutht die theme time or other.” 


* Query,— Printer's Divil. 
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Aye! well too do I remember that veteran “ young gentleman” of 
fifty-six, Billy Culmer, and perhaps shall some day Tavour the public 
with his reminiscences, from memorandums in my possession. Billy 
loved the blue, whether worn as the colour of his smart uniform, or 
floating in the resplendent azure of the Atlantic ocean. He felt him¬ 
self a part and parcel of his Majesty’s Service, and the feeling grew 
upon him till in his latter days he' rendered himself miserable by cherish¬ 
ing the idea that his death would cause the annihilation of the Navy, or, 
at least, a loss from which it could 'never recover.. It is true that no 
such fearful apprehensions cross my mind ; but if ever man erecte d an 
altar for worship in his heart, to any idol, I have in mine for the British 
Navy. I mean such as it was about five-and-twenty years ago—before 
the era of silk stockings and dancing pumps, iced wines and cham¬ 
pagne. 

I kpow hut little of the service now, hut I am not to be told that the 
indulgeticc*of modern luxuries does not enfeeble that strength of mind 
and personal courage which are so essential to the routine of duty in a 
man-of-war; and 1 cannot help thinking that in the present day there 
is a something which greatly resembles a degeneration from that proud 
independent spirit which animated our gallant chiefs of old. I do not 
approve of ship’s companies presenting swords to Captains, and snuff¬ 
boxes to Lieutenants, as evidences of their good behaviour. Those 
things are generally got-up concern 4 :, and poor Jack cannot well refuse 
to contribute. Nor do I like the attempts which are but too frequently 
made to obtain puff’s in the sea-port newspapers. Not even a brig- 
sloop can arrive without an inspection from the Admiral, who “ speaks 
highly of her condition, afid the indefatigable zeal of her commander; 
the gentlemanly conduct of the officers, and the efficiency and discip¬ 
line of the men.” These notices are unworthv a great maritime nation 
like England. Our brave chiefs and jolly tars, who fought the!.* coun¬ 
try’s battles, performed their duty simply because it was duty, and they 
enjoyed the love and veneration of the people from the circumstance 
that, though the Captain might be >lrict in preserving due subordina¬ 
tion, yet all hands knew that he would give them fair-play." 

I do hate—no, no—not hate, for I hope I never hated any fellow- 
creature ; but I cannot help despising your half-and-half sort of cha¬ 
racter—neither boatswain’s mate nor corporal of marines, but a mixture 
of both—an out and out Jolly, with the captain of the forecastle’s 
pig-tail—though, alas, another innovation—pig-tails have been cut off. 
Well, well, I have not long to live, and my earnest prayer is that death 
may shorten even my brief span of existence If the proud flag of Eng¬ 
land should ever be humbled in the face of an enemy-—that flag which 
has braced the battle and the breeze—that flag which I have seen 
nailed to the stump of a mast—that flag which I behold every night 
before I turn in-- (for I have two red ensigns hanging up in my cham¬ 
ber)—that ffag which greets my sight gvery daylight that returns—that 
flag on which probably.my last look will be fixed before I quit this 
world for ever. 

But if, to my view, the Royal Navy is degenerating (I wish the 
Queen would order the white facings to be restored), how much more 
s\rongly does this apply to our commercial marine ! And as it is from 
the merchant-service that the ships of war are principally supplied with 
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men, it becomes a flatter of serious consideration as to the causes, ft 
is certainly a melancholy fact that wrecks have been more frequent and 
more fatal of late years#than when I was a youngster, and I believe it 
is also undeniable that several of the lost ships were commanded by 
naval officers; but I fear they belonged to a class that were fond of 
getting an extraordinary pull of the jib-purch&se, and were always 
bowsing taut-up ; and really it has often excited my wonder that ships 
make their voyages so % well as they do considering the forlorn state 
they must frequently fee in from the neglect or improper management 
of a drunken master. t 

It was once my misfortune to belong to a gun-brig on the North 
Sea station whose commander was a regalar soaker, and he was never 
one hour sober from the time we took our departure till we made the 
land again, though sometimes a fortnight would intervene. It led us 
into numerous awkward scrapes, but unhappily the poor fellow’s pro¬ 
pensity was so overpowering that nothing could deter him from gratifying 
it, and he actually died in a state of intoxication, in the presence of Dr 
Kent, who came on board to sete him. 

Such extreme instances, however, were rare; but, at the same 
time, the young officer should remember that a confirmed habit of 
drinking is not gained in a day, or even a year. It comes on progres¬ 
sively—it steals upon the senses liKe witchcraft, and when once it gets 
established it is seldom or never eradicated. I have been perusing the 
report of the committee appointed by the House of Commons, a session 
or two since, to inquire'into the causes of the increase in the number of 
shipwrecks, and the best mode of prevention; and though I accord in 
opinion with some parts of the report as to causes, there seems to me 
to be too much of quackery in the recommendations for prevention. 

Now I attribute a great portion of the losses to inexperience and 
its almost Constant companion—conceited obstinacy. Formerly ship¬ 
owners were extremely particular with respect to the knowledge and 
practical experience of their masters, generally preferring those who had 
served their time as apprentices in their employ, and risen through the 
several gradations of third, second, and chief-mate, so as to become 
steady and active men. The Ntivy at that time was open to the sons 
of merchants, who esteemed short cruises and the royal uniform prefer¬ 
able to long voyages and tarry jackets—especially as in the latter they 
would never be enabled to rise above a certain station. Since tbe peace 
tins field has been partially closed, for though it was said “ promotion 
cometh not from tbe east, neither from the west,” it is a well-known 
fact that unless there is a great deal of the “ west-end” in the reckoning, 
an unfortunate may, likeTnyself, remain a '* young gentleman” all his 
life. Now there will always be a certain number (and no smalf one 
cither) of youth, who, however wealthy or exalted their families, become 
attached to the sea. They are sent out—principally in free-traders— 
with some kind-hearted Captain, wlib is paid a handsome sum for per¬ 
mission to mess with him in the cabin, and who cares but little whether 
liis pupils gain any practical knowledge of seamanship or not. A couple 
of voyages—and sometimes only one voyage—qualifies the young man 
to take command of his father's ship, whilst a steady-going old blade, 
acting as wet-nurse in the character of mate, has the actual charge. 
But young men spurn control—they will hardly listen to suggestions— 
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advice grows into a species of restraint, and is ultimately despised —the 
mate is ordered to attend solely to his own duties, and leave his superior 
to command. A gale of wind comes on at sea; or a ship walks olt 
with her anchors in a roadstead, with the shore dead under her lee— 
pride will not permit Ijie Master to acknowledge his inexperience and 
seek counsel of his mate—he pertinaciously issues orders, without being 
acquainted with the probable results—the mate gets dogged and ob¬ 
stinate, by way of resentment for being neglected, and hence the vessel, 
and not unfrequcntly the people, are sacrificed. T do not mean to say 
this is always the case, yet rely upon it the circumstance ft more general 
than many are aware of. I remember an instance of a conceited young 
Midshipman being sent away in a piizc with an old quartermaster to 
nurse him. The brig was wrecked, and when the quartermaster was 

questioned on the subject his reply was,—“ Muster-would do just 

as he liked—it warn't no manner o’ use whatsomever my telling him 
what to do—he ownly tould me to mind my own business, and so in 
course, as he was my officer, I did.” “ But didn’t you see the danger 
to your lives, Thomson,” inquired one. “ Why aye, Sir,” returned the 
veteran, laughing, “ to be sure T did, but what was the use o’ that, 

when Muster-wouldn’t yield to age and experience. And so I let 

him go on, for, thinks I, if he doesn't find out his mistake in this world 
he will in the next.” 

But where am I rambling to? Reader you must take this as a 
motion for my “ third reading,” and pass it. A ncl now, recollect, I am 
Midshipman in a smart frigate, with a dashing devil-may-care sort of 
a Captain, driving his buggy, tandem fashion, through the streets and 
bazaars of Calcutta: a seaman on eacli side of the leader’s head to pre¬ 
vent accidents, and followed by a dozen native servants on the run with 
hookah, kitteesol, silver-sticks, and various other implements, to the 
great astonishment and amusement of all who witness his career. But 

Captain K- is well known amongst the vvhitc-lurbanned heads, and 

a grand “ salaam” salutes him at every corner as he showers his 
feenams amongst them. 

As soon as my change of uniform \v;is ejected I was sent down in a 
budge-row to join the ship in Kedgeree roads. We brought up, how¬ 
ever, for one tide in Diamond Harbour, and I enjc yed the satisfaction 
of passing a few more hours with my old shipmate Pascoe and his mess¬ 
mates. 

“ And so you’ve took to the pipe-clay. Muster Grummet,” exclaimed 
old Snatchblock, the boatswain of the Lady Graves. “ Well, well, hould 
on, young gentleman, and mayhap you may d<?, better in Andrew Miller 
than, keeping to this here bread-and-cheese consarn: at all events you’re 
no longer a Company’s candlestick. I ax pardon, Muster Pascoe, but 
1 meant no delusions to you, for come what may, your bisket’s buttered 
a’ both sides—your father having,been born with a silver-spoon in Ins 
mouth afore you. «But I*m saying, Muster Grummet, always keep a 
bright eye to windard, and look out for squalls. You’ve seen a little 
of a French frigate, now you’ll be able to see somut of an English one; 

for I’m blesa’d if you ar’nt got a taut-hand in Captain K-. I was 

with him once in a line-o’-battle ship, when he was first-lefteuant, and 
I’m blovv’d if he warn’t just the boy to let all hands know how many 
blue beans made five : indeed he could, Muster Marshall,” turning to 
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the Scotch Middie vVlio stood by his side, with his mouth open, attentively 
listening to every wordj for the old boatswain was a sort of oracle to 
him, “ he never made no mistakes whatsomever in his calkelations,” 
continued he, “ and lie used to come upon deck of a morning looking 
for all the world as keen and as sharp as if he could eat a raw Midship¬ 
man half grill’d for breakfast, and it was reported that in one ship he 
had expended two or three in that.’ere way.” 

“ Hoot, hoot, MaisterSnatchblock*’ejaculated the credulous Marshall, 
" ye dinna mqan to say that Cawptain Iv-is a cannybal.” 

“ Cannybull, or whatsomever you may please, Mustcf Marshall,” 
returned the boatswain, apparently indignant at having his veracity 
doubted. “ What I’ve said I’ve said, and I ar’nt the man to send my 
breath two ways through a speaking-trumpet, llav’nt I seen with my 
own prccious t eyes a young donkey dressed as a calf, and sarved out for 
weal, and not nobody ever diskivered the difference in regard o’ grubbing 
till it was tould ’em, and to my thinking there arn’t any very great 
shade atwixt a young donkey and a midshipman in a mess of chowther 
or lobscouse; besides, Muster Marshall, there’s no accounting for tastes 
you know. Don’t some o’ your countrymen now and then have a jolly 
tuck-out of rats smothered in burgoo '/” 

“ Not to my knowledge, Maister Snatehblock,” exclaimed Marshall, 
evincing strong symptoms of disgust; “ I never haard o’ their being 
fond o’ sic beast.” 

“ Well, well, it may be all acanjjal, for aught I know,” argued the 
boatswain, in a conciliatory tone, “ for I must say they do bear a little 
liardish on the ScoUh. But, Muster Marshall, there’s no accounting 
for a man’s longing when lie’s savage hungry, than there is for a woman 
when she’s in an interesting pcrdioklcment; and mayhap Captain 

K-might have what the French calls a ’pinching for a Midshipman. 

Howaomevcr, Muster Grummet, you’ll soon know all about it, and take 
an ould tar’s word, that the First-Leftenaut, Muster Gilmour, is just the 
sort of officer you’ll like—for he makes every soul, fore and aft, do 
their duty, and, at the same time, he never neglects his own, as in good 
reason he lias no right. ‘And now, young gentlemen,” addressing 
Paseoe and myself, you arc going to split into different sarvices, 
yet never forget yob have been messmates together, and wherever you 
may overhaul each other in afterlife, al\va\s continue friends. Good 
bye, Muster Grummet-r-give a thought now and then to ould Snatch- 
flock, particularly when you’re taking your snuff.” 

As soon as the tide served I quilted the Indiaman, and found the 
frigate laying off Kedgftree, tfieu in its infancy, with scarcely a house 
standing beside the post-nnistei’s. There was an adjacent black»town 
of pretty considerable dimensions, where the ladies bartered their goods 
or their persons without restraint. 

On ascending the frigate’s side d was met at the gang-way by a 
rough-looking personage in white duck trowsers, * rather soiled, and a 
blue nankeen jacket with uniform buttons*, but though his dress and 
person manifested nothing remarkable, it was utterly impossible to 
mistake the reading of his countenance—there the signs of the never- 
lo-.be-dauntcd seaman were printed in the most legible characters. 

“ And pray, Sir,” said he, with a mock inclination of his head, “ to 
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what important event is it owing that his Majesty’s ship is honoured 
with a visit from so exalted a personage.’* 

I looked hard at him—it was after dinner hbur—his face was consi¬ 
derably inflamed, and I thought he was one of the warrant-officers who 
had probahl) been indulging too freely in arrack-punch: at all events, 
he had no right to address me in that style. “ I do not understand you, 
nor can I believe that you understand yourself,” returned I, not a little 
nettled at so much familiarity and rudeness on<i first acquaintance. 

The officer gave me an earnest gaze of sternness, and then drawled 
out the word “ Indeed” to a most unnatural length; after which lie 
inquired, in a tone of irony, “ Pray, Sir, may I be allowed the favour 
of your commands ?” 

“ I wish to see the First-Lieutenant,” returned I, sharply, and more 
than ever suspecting that the man had been soaking his biscuit. 

“ IIq! ho! is that it!” exclaimed he, whilst a grin, h'alf contempt, 
half defiance, passed across his features: “ my nankeen jacket renders 
me only equivalent to plain Tom Gilmpur, eh ? Here, quartermaster, 
tell my boy to bring me up my uniform coat, cock’d-liat, and side- 
arms then again addressing me, “ Shall I turn out the guard of 
Marines ?” 

His name and authoritative language at once informed me that I was 
in the presence of the First-Lieutenant, and, touching my hat with the 
accustomed salute, I presented the Captain's letter, and at the same 
time attributed my previous want of respect (if it. could be so termed) to 
a want of knowledge as to his rank. 

“ I am glad you have discovered your error, young gentleman,” said 
lie; “ you have my hearty congratulations for your discernment, though 
there are not many on the station who are so totally ignorant of the 
person of Tom Gilmour.” v 

He broke open the letter, and during the perusal I could perceive a 
degree of merriment lighten up his countenance occasionally to a broad 
grin, whilst I could not help feeling that, stranger as I was, and just 
entering the service, a little more gentleness and courtesy might have 
been shown to me ; I thought I should hpve jicted differently had I been 
in his place. 

“ Well, Sir,” uttered Mr. Gilmour, as soon as he had finished his 
reading, “ 1 perceive by this letter that you have come to join us, and, 
therefore, I shall say no more about the round jacket, and as I am now 
certain ”—he laid a strong emphasis on the word—“ you will not com¬ 
mit another such mistake. Where’s»the Midshipman of the watch?”— 
a youth hurried up to him—“ Get this y«ung gentleman’s traps aboard, 
and.bear a hand about it, Sir?” 

I was left to introduce myself to my future messmates, but this was 
no very difficult matter, especially as one of them, in the most cheerful 
and ready way, marshalled me into, the cock-p ; «-, where I found a berth 
with verandah blinds, very snug, very hot, but, at the same time, that 
which is not always to bg discovered in a Midshipman’s mess—very 
clean. There were only four Midshipmen and a Mate besides myself 
(and no volunteers of the first class), the Clerk, and the Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon, in the mess, and I must say, as far as my messmates were con¬ 
cerned, in no ship was I ever more comfortable. Caswell, the Mate, 
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who had first taken potice of me, was a very gentlemanly young man, 
and though his origin was not of the aristocratic kind, yet he had so 
perfectly acquired the manners and habits of polished society, and so 
diligently had he applied himself to self-instruction, that any nobleman 
might have been proud of him as a son. With Caswell and the Assist¬ 
ant-Surgeon 1 was soon upon the most intimate terms, and a warm 
friendship subsisted even many years after we were separated. Where 
they are now I know not % but if in ih^land of the living my best wishes 
attend them. 

About three weeks after my joining, and by permission of tjicir several 
Commanders, Mr. Gilmour exchanged with the First-Lieutenant of the 
Concorde, and Mr. Thompson, a younger find milder man, became our 
First. I have already said Mr. Gilmour was the thorough seaman, but 
it was in a rough way; whilst Thompson combined all the practical 
knowledge of,a tar with a taste and neatness that set the ship, off to 
great advantage, without in the slightest degree impairing her efficiency; 
and though the people certainly had a little more labour to perform, yet 
I believe there was not a soul fofe-and-aft but was glad of the exchange. 
Gilmour was an up-fist-and-knock-you-down officer: Thompson was 
equally rigid in carrying on the duty,, but he never raised his hand to 
any one in a menacing manner; and though it was some time before lie 
could bring the men to quiet obedience, yet in the end he succeeded, 
and a word from him went further than a blow from his predecessor. 

And here I must he pardoned for one moment’s digression, whilst I 
—an old seaman who has seen all storts of service—endeavour to im¬ 
press upon the young officer the advantages of preserving a command 
of temper. It is trUe I have known men extremely irritable on most 
occasions, perfectly calm, cool, and collected, when a moment of ex¬ 
treme peril arrived; but these may be looked upon as exceptions to the 
rule—that an officer who cannot control his own passion is unfit to have 
the command over others. I am induced to believe, indeed I feel con¬ 
fident, that everything depends upon early initiation into habits of self- 
denial : the youth who accustoms himself to the indulgence of intem¬ 
perate haste will find it grow^upon him with his manhood, so that lie 
will seldom form a correct judgment in anything lie undertakes; and 
many an old officer [mvc I heard regretting the folly of boyish cherish- 
iugs which in after-life they could never wholly subdue. A firm but 
decided line of conduct in a youngster will make a considerable impres¬ 
sion on the men ; and I Could narrate instances in which the foremast- 
men have preferred going in a pviz£ with a young and inexperienced 
Midshipman whom they were sensible they could lely upon, than with a 
Lieutenant whose flighty notions and a/fo-superiority placed such an 
unmeasurable distance between them as to prevent the performance of 
even ordinary duties without especial orders. As an exemplification I 
will just observe, that swearing and drinking are habits easily contracted 
—demoralizing in their influences, extremely difficult to be got rid of, 
aud perhaps never so much so as not to leave # a pernicious effect behind, 
liut how readily might both have been avoided by caution and deter¬ 
mination, under a conviction that they were of a soul-contaminating 
character. I once sailed (and in the course of my future narrative the 
example will be held up as a beacon to others) with a Commander who 
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scarcely ever uttered ten consecutive words without introducing an oath, 
and when any duly was performing he would shout fo his subordinates— 
“ P—n you, why*don't you swear at ’em, Sir ? # the fellows won’t move 
without it, and be d—d to them.” The result was thnt the vessel was 
in a shameful state—the men, taking their cue from the chief, revelled 
in blasphemy, and seldom obeyed without a curse or a ropes’-end. The 
Commander was promoted, and another appointed, who found the brig 
(a fine sloop-of-war) in a filthy condition, thejjeople under little or no 
control, and the language passing from mouth to mouth of the most 
horrible nature. Here, then, was food for the boatswain’s cats—here, 
then, was groundwork for punishment—here, then, was ample occupa¬ 
tion for the gratings at the gangway: but not a eat was touched, 
all hough they had previously been in constant requisition—not a cor¬ 
poreal punishment was indicted, though the men had become hardened 
by its /requent repetition—no gratings were rigged at the gangway, 
though the foxes had always been kept in readiness: by the force alone 
of judicious management and moral example did this excellent man 
effect a change, and no one who had Seen the ships’ company on the 

Sunday when under Captain D-could possibly have believed that 

these were the same men, quietly, sedately, and orderly attending the 

church when under Captain E-, and he read them a sermon suited 

to their situation and capacities. 

But I think I hear some of my readers say—“ Come, come, old 
Grummet, this is all dull prosing; hitch back, old boy, to your log¬ 
book, and extract something or other that is more interesting.” More 
interesting! No ; it may be more amusing, but nothing is of such deep 
and paramount interest m my estimation as the wdfare of the British 
Navy ; and if I was convinced that any hint of mine had produced 
advantages to those for whom they are designed f should be the proud¬ 
est man in her Majesty’s dominions. 

But to proceed. Shortly after Mr. Thompson joined us, the Lady 
Graves dropped down to Saugor Loads, homeward bound. I saw her 
pass our anchorage, though at r distance, and [ must admit there were 
some secret stirrings of the heart—some longing, lingering looks sent 
towards her as I thought she was on her way to my native land, and 
that home of joys that was never, never forgotten. The feelings that 
were stirring within me required a powerful determination to control; 
but I did control them, and in a week afterwards obtained leave to go 
down to Saugor Roads, to bid farewell to my old friends. A five-oared 
gig—a crank and rickctfry concern, built on board by the frigate’s car¬ 
penters, was placed at my disposal, with five lads, the eldest not seven¬ 
teen, to wan her, and away we started with strong ebb-tide, Caswell 
accompanying me m charge of the boat. 

It was Cltf'islmas-day, the season of joyous greetings and cordial fes¬ 
tivity in England, and we, her true-born sons, were not deficient, even 
in that wild roadstead of Saugor,' where the only natives of the woods 
ashore were royal tigers and their destined prey, whilst the waters 
abounded with sharks, snakes, and alligators. But we passed a jovial 
day in the cuddy, where every officer was assembled to dine with the 
Chief Mate upon the luxuries of the East, and after dinner the wine cir¬ 
culated freely, though, remembering former occurrences, I drank but 
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sparingly, and was happy to see that Pascoe had not altogether fofgotten 
the scrape into which inebriety had once brought him. As for Caswell, 
he filled, drained his glass, and filled again to every toast, but he had 
been too long inured to the climate and the wine for it to have more 
than an exhilarating effect upon him. 

Our leave of absence was only till the evening; and at dusk, with a 
drizzling rain and a fresh breeze down the river, wo started with the 
Hood-tide for a fourteen-mile pull jri^lit in the wind’s eye. The Chief 
Mate of the Indiaman earnestly dissuaded Caswell from leaving the 
ship, but Dutch courage had got the better of prudence and discretion'; 
he. pleaded obedience to orders, however hazardous—and away we went. 
We had not long, however, shoved oil', wlien I ascertained that the lads 
had not wasted their time in the drinking wav, for all of them were 
more or less intoxicated. The Indiaman was soon lost to view as we 
were swept upwards by the current; and, steering by the wind (for \Ye 
had no other guide), I hoped we should soon make out the frigate’s 
lights. But the breeze died away to a calm, and a thick mist spread 
itself over the waters—the men’had no power to pull—one by one they 
laid in their oars—both Caswell and T remonstrated and threatened, but 
it was utterly useless—and my poor, messmate, at last yielding to the 
soporific nature of the nine he had swallowed, went oil into a sound 
sleep in the stern-sheets, and the View, following his example, stowed 
themselves away in the gig’s bottom, where they were soon hard and 
fast, whilst I remained sitting with the yoke-lines in my hand endea¬ 
vouring to keep her head in the right direction. 

We had no grapnel, or \\c might have brought up and waited for 
daylight; but, as it* was, we were compelled to drive at the mercy of 
the cmrent, which hissed on all sides, and its white foam glistened and 
roared as it swept over the sand-hanks. Mine was no enviable position 
—in a manfier alone upon the waters—and many a melancholy reflec¬ 
tion crossed my mind as 1 sat in that thick darkness, without a soul to 
speak to, and totally ignorant of the course of the tide, although Cas¬ 
well had assured me it set directly over for Ivcdgercc, and we might 
cross the mouth of that mighty river in safety. 

Saugor island lies on the £taiboard or right hand of the entrance of 
the liooghlcy; Kedgeree is higher up, nc..r a bend on the coast, on 
the larboard or letl hand going in, and the width here, I believe, is about 
sixteen miles. As near as I could conjecture, it was somewhere close 
to midnight when C'aswcril aroused himself, after repeated hailing and 
shakings, and the men were induce^ to resume their oars, though all of 
them were quivering as if in an ague-fit, and complaining sadly of 
thirst, but not a drop oT fresh water was there in the boat—the drpvs 
had saturated their shuts, and they sucked the moisture to cool their 
parched tongues. « 

I had not caught a glimpse of the land for several hours—the dim 
haze still continued to hang like a shYoud around us—not a star glim¬ 
mered in the heavens above, whilst thick darkness enveloped us below. 

“ "Which way have you been keeping her?’’ inquired Caswell; “ the 
night’s as black as the ace of spades, and whereabouts we are heaven 
only knows.” 

“ The boat has not'had steerage-way,” returned I; and though I 
endeavoured to keep her head to wind whilst it lasted, yet she has had 
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a much her own course since it fell calm, and ,our situation seems 
iss enough till we get daylight. Halloo, what’s that has struck 
the boat ?” # 

“ It’s not nothing, Sir,” responded one of the lads; “ it’s only me 
rowing ground; and there it is again,” added he, as he struck his paddle 
against the bottom. 

“ Oars,” shouted Caswell, and the youths instantly ceased their 
labour; “ we must be either on a £aflk or close to the shore. Try the 
depth of water again.” 

This was promptly done, and the next minute a partial clear in the 
haze showed us the land, which Caswell pronounced to be the Kedgeree 
bank of the river, and the bodt’s course was immediately changed so as 
to bring it on the larboard side of the gig; and the crew, animated by 
the hope of soon getting on board, bent vigorously to their oars, so as 
to’send.the boat along like an arrow from the bow. Away she flew 
under renewed exertions, and both Caswell and myself anxiousiy looked 
out for the frigate, and frequently were we deluded by the fantastic 
vapours that curled themselves into shape and form. To our surprise 
we found the sea getting up, and toppling and breaking violently. We 
had again lost sight of the land ; and, unfortunately, in a heavy sea, the 
yoke on the rudder-head split in two: there was no tiller, and it was 
found impossible to steer her without laying hold of the after-part of the 
rudder, well down in the water, to get a purchase, so that the arm was 
almost perpetually immersed up to the elbow, and very often higher. 

“ You must have mistaken the shore, Caswell,” said I, after an hour’s 
hard pulling ; “ the land we saw must have been the Saugor side, and 
we are standing out to sea.” 4 

“ No, no, I’m not mistaken,’’ returned Caswell, peevishly, though I 
felt certain he was in doubt upon the subject; “it is most lively that we 
are above the ship, and the ebb will carry us nicely alongside.” 

“ But the ebb has already made, and pretty strong, too, if we may 
judge by the ripple,” argued I; “ such a bubble as this would never be 
kicked up at the top of high water.” 

“ Yes—yes it would,” returned he ; “ fpr at high water the breeze 
and the swell have a greater range: we are carrying up the last of the 
flood.” ' * 

“ But you cannot tell even now what course we are on : would it not 
he better to try for the land again,” urged I. 

“ There’s some sense in that, to be sure/’ replied he; “ keep her 
more to port, and—hurrah, my lads, shove her nose in-shorc; and 1 
say, Grummet, rouse me out when you are clqse in he threw himself 
into the stern-sheets, and was fast asleep in a minute. 

But the crew were dispirited and drowsy—one by one their oars were 
laid in, and they sat sleeping, till I appointed a look-out, and suffered 
the others to resume their repose in the bott'un of the bpat; but the 
raging thirst which they suffered' kept them awake, and mutterings, 
grumblings, and complaints were growled out against each other, and 
everything else. I sat dozing abaft, for weariness crept over my frame, 
when suddenly the roar of waters became almost deafening—the sea 
broke in over the gunwales and aroused the sleepers, who jumped up in 
a slate of alarm, which was by no means diminished by the noise which 
broke upon their ears. 
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“ Out oars,” slioutetl I, and the order was obeyed with alacrity; 
though what was the cause of the sudden commotion I could not tell—the 
boat appeared as if on the summit of a huge boiling caldron, and though 
the oars were brought into play, yet it was impossible to use them with 
anything like a regular stroke—and whether we were running into or 
out of danger was alike unknown to us. The roaring and the turbulence 
of the waters increased—all around us was one white foam—the noise 
became almost deafening; the current bore us along with a fearful 
rapidity, and I believe not one of us expected to survive that hour. In 
a few minutes Ve were rushing with the speed of a cataract between two 
sandbanks, over which the sea was breaking terribly high, so as to form 
a wall of raging water on either side oT us. Sometimes the current 
carried us so near that the recoil half-filled the boat—at others the 
spouting of the sea threw its spray over us so as to drench us to the 
skin j but alP that was thought nothing of compared with the peril we 
were in from the sands—one touch, and we must have perished. Oh! 
how sickening were those minutes as we flew along, holding our breaths 
with agitation, for human strength or human intellect were of no avail 
in that period of peril; the boat had the complete mastery, and though 
I saw that if we could get her to stem the current the danger would not 
be so imminent, yet amidst the whirlpools and eddies of that “race,’’ 
together with the hazard of winding the boat, I deemed the thing im¬ 
possible, and therefore would not attempt it. Oh! that hoary froth 
mingled with the yellow sand, that cut into our faces—well do 1 remem¬ 
ber it all at this moment, and my fancy is carrying me in the little 
barque through that watery valley which I feared was to terminate in 
death. 

The people, however, were not idle: the boat was full to the thwarts, 
and I coujsl not refrain from apprehensions that she would sink under 
us ; every soul except myself, who was at the helm, diligently employed 
themselves in baling, occasionally plying the oars whenever a lull wouid 
admit of it, so as to keep her head in mid-stream. We had been in lies 
way about ten minutes, when, on ascending aft, the rudder struck the 
ground, and was knocked off the pinlels. Caswell threw oil his jacket 
—I thought the last trying moment had arrived, and drew a long con¬ 
vulsive respiration-*-the bowman leaped overboard as a tremendous sea 
curled its hideous head astern, and came rolling after us—the next in¬ 
stant the boat was filled with water—the wave went completely over us, 
but when we emerged vve were still floating amidst the ..tumultuous ele¬ 
ment, and the succeeding breaker threw us on to the tail of the sand, 
where, though the streipn ran like a sluice over its shingly bed, wo 
remained fast. 

“ Sit still all of you,” exclaimed Caswell, “ and keep her as steady 
&b you can. Trim the boat, boys, and stand by to get your oars out to 
shore her up.” 

The terrified lads wete implicitly obedient, and in another ten minutes 
we were enabled to jump out and commence the operation of freeing 
the gig from water. In doing this, however, wo had very nearly lost 
our only refuge, for the little vessel being lightened of our weight, her 
keel rose above the sands, and she would have been borne away from 
us but for our united exertions in holding her for several minutes, by 
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which time the tide had sunk sufficient to fix her 'once more aground. 
Hats, shoes, and boots, were soon at work baling, though we found the 
best mode was to raise her by the bows, and shoot the water suddenly 
over the quarter. In half an hour she was free;..and daylight coming 
on, we ascertained that the spot we were in formed a sort of horse-shoe 
bend in the sand, which being somewhat embayed the extreme violence 
of the breakers could njit reach it. \Ve had been carried thither by the 
weight of the current seeking to $fhd a vent, afid in no other spot could 
we have found safety. , 

To remafh here under the chance of having again to run the gauntlet 
between the sands and the reiurn of the flood was not to he thought of, 
hut so rapid had been the fall of the cbh that we were high and dry more 
than a hundred feet from the level of the water, which was perfectly 
smooth. To launch the gig was a work of considerable labour, yet by 
dint of exertion as in a case of life or death, wo at length succeeded and 
got her alloat: hut just as we were about to quit the sand and launch 
upon the ocean, our attention was attracted bv a dark object at a short 
distance from us washing in the ripple that heat upon the edge of the 
hank. One of the lads ran towards it, for surmise had already informed 
us what it was, and the return of the messenger confirmed our conjec¬ 
tures—it was the body of the unfortunate bowman, a breathless coipse. 

This incident Was not without its effect upon the rest, and a short 
debate arose as to the piopriely of removing the remains of the poor 
fellow to the boat, but the time that would necessarily he occupied in 
such removal, together with the water having fallen considerably dur¬ 
ing the few minutes w'e waited, decided the question, and we hit him on 
the sands. The lad, perhaps, had an affectionate and solicitous mother 
who cherished the anxiety of a parent for her child, and longed for the 
moment of his return to visit his native village. Could sliC have sepn 
him as he then lay cold and lifeless—his corpse deserted by his ship¬ 
mates, who hurried away in horrible suspense for their own fate, it would 
have been to her a heart-breaking spectacle. As it was, self-preserva¬ 
tion with us had triumphed over other feelings, and with the remains of 
the ebb-tide we were very speedily currifcd away from the scene of 
death. 

Caswell still pertinaciously adhered to his belief that the shore we had 
seen was the Kedgeree side, whilst l fell perfectly satisfied that it was 
the Saugor side ; and, therefore, instead of pulk’ng up the river, we had 
been pulling dbwn, and were then near the Sand heads. The daylight 
brought a gentle breeze—the haze cleared away as the sun in its majesty 
and beauty rose higher in the heavens, and a delightful morning ensued. 
But to .us, surrounded as we were with water, and no shore to be seen— 
hungry, thirty, wet, and weary-—even the glory of the day had but few 
charms. 

As soon as we had rowed sufficiently athwart the tide to keep clear 
of those dreaded batiks, w'e once more essayed to find the land, and, 
having the sun for our guide, we knew pretty well what course to steer. 
A solitary sail presented itself about six miles distant standing out to 
sea, and wy naturally conjectured she was in the fair way; hut the lads 
were too enfeebled to labour with energy or strength—the loss of their 
shipmate weighed heavy upon their spirits—and though both Caswell 
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and myself took an occasional spell at an oar to relieve one or other of 
the lads, yet beyond tin* stream of the tide, which had now set in flood, 
we made but little progress, whilst the unpleasantness and pain of steer¬ 
ing, as I have already described, was extremely trying to the temper. 

The sun rose higher and higher, and the intense heat of his rays 
seemed as if it would scorch and wither up our very entrails. Hunger 
might be endured—but ph! the tftrtyres of thirst, which was heightened 
by hearing the wash of waters which no one dared to drink. Another 
vessel appeared about three miles distant: once more thp oars were 
plied, and a shirt hoisted on the boat-hook to attract attention—but she 
either did not see us, or Was too fearful <?f pirates to approach us, and 
wc soon lost sight of her. 

To the best of our judgment it was about noon when we descried the 
land, and th# boat’s head was directed towards it, under the .hope of 
obtaining fresh water to allay the fever of our blood. The tide was 
nearly at its height when u e touched the shore ; and as disputes had 
again risen relative to the side of the river wc were on, the actual fact 
was very soon decided. One of the lads leaped upon the land, and ran 
into the hush to search for a springs and the rest were about to follow 
him, when a low growl, that made us shudder, arrested their steps, and 
the next minute the first who had landed came running back, his face as 
pale as ashes, and his hair stiff with affright. '* For God’s sake shove 
off, ]VIr. Caswell,” said he, “or we shall all be swallowed up at a mouth¬ 
ful. Hear a hand, Sir, pray do;” find the poor fellow spuing into the 
boat, seized the boat-hook, and was in the act of shoving her off, so as 
to set himself adriffand leave us behind, but for the timely interference 
of Caswell, who grappled the painter as it was drawing off from the 
shore, andj.though nearly dragged into the water, succeeded in his 
object of detaining the gig. 

“ AVhat is the matter with you ?—what have you seen to frighten 
you?” demanded Caswell of the lad, who still kept resisting with the 
boat-hook; Shove the boat in, and let us all get on board.” 

“ Bear a hand, if you wysli to save your lives,” returned the lad, who 
still, in his terror, persisted in keeping the gig off. “ My God, there it 
is,” and, dropping Jhe boitt-hook, he ran aft. 

We could see nothing of an alarming nature—the bush and the trees 
looked green and refreshing, as if the pure liquid we were so desirous 
to obtain was in lheir*immediate neighbourhood; but .again we heard 
that thrilling growl, and no time was lost in embarkation. The lads 
were already in, and I was in the act of ascending the bows, when Cas¬ 
well gave me a lift behinil that sent me flying over the fore-tlnvart^Hiid 
in another instant he was sprawling over me, bellowing as loud* as his 
lungs would permit—“ Shove off—shove off.” The lads*who had got 
their oars out to set her astern, did not wait a second moment—their 
whole strength was put out—the gig*was clear of tjie bank—but before 
three fathoms space was made, an immense tiger bounded from the 
jungle, lashing himself with his tail as if angry at losing his prev. At 
first I feared lie would make a spring at the boat, and alighting on the 
gunwale would turn her over ; but he contented himself with looking 
fiercely at us, and uttering a hoarse growl, without attempting any fur¬ 
ther acquaintance. 
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When at a convenient distance, we laid upon our oars to inspect the 
monster, who crouched down with his head upiyi his fore-paws like a 
oat; and whether it was fear, imagination, or reality, that presented his 
proportions, he was certainly the largest I ever beheld, and it was amus- 
ifig to witness his playftil antics as he sprawled himself along, now and 
then raising his head and looking towards us with all the innocency of a 
frolicsome kitten. But we soon lupt sight of him as the current swept 
us away. 

“ Which side of the river do you think we are on now!’’ said I to 
Caswell. “ I hope you have had sufficient evidence of our near approxi¬ 
mation to Saugor.” " 

“ Quite so,” returned he, “ it is, indeed, Saugor; and I ought to 
have known it before, for I was here at this very place”—pointing to 
ail opening where the jungle was cleared away—“ about fifteen months 
ago to witness a human sacrifice. My life for it, but we shall see a 
shark presently.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his'iips when the back-fin of an 
enormous shark appeared above the surface of the water gliding 
Stealthily along, whilst the fish was scarcely visible, and that only by 
the commotion which his movements caused : the wash of the oars had 
disturbed him, and probably the insatiate ravager expected a banquet. 
Three others shortly afterwards arose, and the four played round us for 
some time, till, grown bold, they approached near enough to receive a 
penile hint from the boat-hook; but this did not deter them from com¬ 
ing close to us, and one of the largest, that ran across our bows, struck 
us a flap with his tail that made every plank in the gig tremble: but we 
had no spirit for sport, and these demons of the deep only excited a 
sickness of heart as our hopeless condition was presented to our view. 

The ebb-tide made down, and ps if the whole body of th‘e river wa 3 
pouring out at once, it rushed onwards like a torrent, carrying us away 
as if we had been a mere chip upon the waters. To endeavour to resist 
its force was useless—we did not dare to land, and we had no means of 
holding on so as to retain our ground—there was scarcely any wind— 
the sun’s fiery beams scorched us almost'to madness—food or drink we 
had none—and were compelled to allow tlx? boat to drift at random, 
whilst we sat endeavouring to cheer each other under misfortune. At 
length it was determined that two hands should keep pulling, so as to 
check the force of the tide and give the boat steerage, that we might not 
lose all that we had gained by our return. These were relieved every 
half hour; and though it oilered but a feeble resistance, yet it enabled 
us,.by taking the tide on the starboard bow, 'to sheer over towards the 
©the? eoast. 

The sun want down in gorgeous splendour, and never had I seen the 
ocean so gloriously tinged by his golden rays: indeed, for a time, it 
Uicde me forget our^ troubles whilst contemplating its amazing grandeur 
&nd exquisite beauty. But the shades of evening dispelled the bright 
vision gloom and obscurity gathered around us, and night at last hung 
her mantle of darkness over all. But the stars were now to be seen 
shining above our heads, and offering an admirable guide to direct our 
course. The flood-tide made—the lads, refreshed by rest, though sorely 
pressed by the gnawings of hunger and the tortures of. thirst, bent once 
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more to their oars with a good will, well knowing what depended Ott 
their exertions—hope filled our breasts with pleasing expectations— we 
were even jocose and merry to enliven the time—-but hour after hour 
passed away, and still heither land nor ship was visible. 

We had taken a,particularly bright star to steer by, without calculat¬ 
ing its change of position as it gradually rose tp the meridian and then 
declined to the west, and this had completely thrown us into the middle 
of the river, where the ebb-tide caught us, and we were once more car¬ 
ried away by its impetuosity. Wretched was our knowledge of nautical 
astronomy, it must be owned, to have been thus deceived; but, never¬ 
theless, it is the fact, and in after times it induced me to»apply myself 
diligently to this branch of navigation.. At the precise time, however, 
we were unaware of the real cause of our failure, which we attributed to 
the weakness and want of energy in the lads. 

The ebb came down like a bore; and, still steering by the star, for 
all hands ke*pt at the oars, wc were carried out to sea. We heard the 
roaring of the waters as we had done the night before, but the Burfade 
was more smooth, and, happily, by adhering to our course, we were 
enabled to keep clear of the dreaded danger. But there was no jocu¬ 
larity nor merriment now—our frail and crank bark had become leaky, 
so as to keep one hand constantly Baling. 

Thus passed the night, and ilicx fine daybreak of another morn re¬ 
vived our hopes of reaching the frigate or some vessel that Providence 
might throw in our way. The flood returned, and our exertions during 
the night had not be«n in vain. ,With a feeling almost amounting to 
desperation the oars were again plied with vigour. Several vessels 
passed us at considerable distance, and towards noon a ship appeared 
right in our very track, running outward with all her sail set under a 
still' breeze. We now made sure, of help, but to our great disappoint¬ 
ment we fould not get within a mile of her, and, notwithstanding our 
signals an.I shouts, she held on her way. 

This would have been truly disheartening hut for our observing the 
masts of a vessel at anchor on the larboard bow, which Caswell pro¬ 
nounced to be the frigate, and exhorted the men to stretch out, as the 
tide had nearly done. A •choer was the response, and never did four 
lellovvs strain harder for existence than those four lads, with Caswell 
pulling the stroke^oar. \Vc rose the frigate fast, and again we cheered 
—the laugh and joke at our late mishap were once more repeated—we 
were within a cable’s Jpngth of the frigate’s stern, when down came the 
tide again, and though they veered a buoy in their wake, and vve strug¬ 
gled hard to get hold of it, yet if was not to be—the ebb overpowered 
us, and, laying in the ears, we sat gazing at each other in anguish and 
despair. , 

Forty-four hours had elapsed in that burning climate, without our 
having had a single drop of moisture to cool our parched throats. The 
want of food was a secondary conskleration—it was thirst—raging thirst 
—that was destroying us, and giving a fierceness*to our animal feelings 
that rendered us almost savage, and now wot a ray of hope was left. It 
is true the Indiaman at Saugor was under our lee, but vve had not suffi¬ 
cient strength left to pull across, and for the first hour it was probable 
no one thought of it, and the chances of getting ashore were equally 
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neglected. There we eat in gloomy sullen silence, the current sweep¬ 
ing us along, and the frigate’s masts sinking lower and lower till they 
disappeared altogether. 

It was whilst labouring under this deep dejection that we caught 
sight of a large merchant ship ly : ng at anchor, brought up, no doubt, 
for the tide, and very fairly in our way : the oars w&re instantly manned, 
and as it required hut little exertion to cross the current we neared her 
very fast, and at length got right a-hcad, so as to drop down upon her. 
AH farther apprehension seemed now *at an end* except the fear of not 
hooking her, or missing the rope they might throw to us. At firs, wo 
fancied we wvre not perceived, but on a near approach 1 wived my hand 
and was answered. We tried j'or the larboard-side, and the boat’s nose 
struck the ship just under the fore-channels, the man who pulled the 
bow-oar catching hold with his boat-hook; hut such was the velocity 
of the tide that he was instantly wliipt out of the gig, and dropt over¬ 
board, hut keeping a linn grip, he was saved from the untfinely fate of 
his shipmate by being hauled into the ship. The boat went rapidly 
astern—we had nothing to hook on witji, and must have again gone 
to sea but for the intrepidity of the third-mate, who boldly sprung from 
the mizen-chains, with a rope’s-end in his hands right into the gig— 
the tow-line was passed round the" lorethwart with the quickness of 
lightning, and we were hauled up alongside, hut so exhausted that it was 
with difficulty wc could ascend the gang-way. 

Our first cry was for water, which was given to us very sparingly; 
but the cook dispensed some most excellent soup, which allayed both 
hunger and thirst, and then, by the Captain’s directions, we lay down 
on very comfortable beds in the cabins appropriated to passengers. 
My sleep was heavy, but horrible—frightful spectres were continually 
Hitting before me—a thousand dreadf&bdeaths were threatening me on 
all sides, and I frequently awoke in the wildest horror, the inspiration 
oozing out at every pore with allright, to find mysclt sate in excellent 
accommodations. Soup and weak brandy and water were occasionally 
administered to us, and at last l fell into a sweet and refreshing slumber, 
from which I awoke with scarcely any traces of unpleasantness remain¬ 
ing. A good substantial curry was then provided for the men, and the 
Captain had ordered an excellent meal for Caswell and myself, to which 
we did ample justice. * 

The ship was a country-ship, but her name, as well as that of her 
generous commander, has escaped my recollection. We passed the 
night on hoard, and with the morning flood dropped up to Kedgeree 
with her, and rejoined the frigate. Mr. Thompson and our messmates 
rejoiced to see us, and we drowned our recollc*ction3 of danger in joy 
at omr.escape. 
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PAYING OFF- 

(( Gofl bless the old Commissioner, 

And his pay cleiks also; 

And may they come alongside soon, 

And cry, 'Tis time to go,’"—Ojm Song. 

In peaceable times her Majesty’s ships are generally paid off at the end 
of every three years, oa as near fo that time as’ may be consistent with 
the service upon which they are employed. It is to this day in parti¬ 
cular that I v/ould devote my present observations. It is # a day looked 
forward to by every true tar, amidst all his trials and privations, as a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished!*’ It cheers his heart in the 
midst of every affliction—it forms the subject of bis eulogies during bis 
midnight watches—it is a calenture unrivalled in its landscapes—it is an 
oasis in the"desert of his mind, a merage of all that is bright ajul beau¬ 
tiful. His Poll appears to bis fancy as enchanting as a fairy, bright 
as an angel, lie sleeps soundly upon the ideas which he conjures up, 
and, in a word, lives for this day alone. 

We received our orders at Bermuda, and shortly afterwards started 
for England, the greater part of our track through a roaring and boiling 
sea. Of the different kinds of weather met with at sea, above all others 
I detest that which is wet. However hard it blows, let the sky over 
head be but clear, and we can be as lively as larks. But in wet weather 
a gloom seems to pervade the countenances of all on board, even the in 
ferior animals partake sympathetically in the feelings of their masters 
In the present instance we had a number of convicts on board, who hud 
been found unmanageable in Bermuda, and who were now on their pas» 
sage borne to be again sent as /pest to some other colony. Three out 
ot the nsfftiber had been condemned to death twice. Upon these, cer¬ 
tainly, the weather seemed to exert no perceptible change. Contiguous 
to these outcasts was placed a cow, forming a sad contrast, and looking 
as sorrowful as any cow in the same situation might be expected to look. 
Over all the rain was lashing down in bucketslul, the vessel rolling from 
side to side, the smoke from tjie galley fire appearing like a cloud in the 
distance, while every now and then a jack might be seen, with his pipe in 
his cheek, emanating frofh the obscurity. All was alike miserable on deck, 
the tall masts sweeping across tin; lowering sky—the quarter-master, 
enveloped in his huge^glazed coal, standing upon the carriage of a gun, 
casting every now and then his twinkling grey eyes in the direction of 
the flying scud, whilst the ofticei*of the watch paced to and fro upon the 
weather side of the deck, eyeing both alternately, Ids head nearly embedded 
in bis shoulders, and covered with a southwester, from which tire rain 
was trickling in torrents down his buck. The Captain seemed likewise 
on the alert, hurried exits and entrances were made mfvv and then into 
his cabin, and each time he eyed tl^; barometer with looks of anxiety and 
impatience. At last the gale commenced inrigbjt earnest—ducks, pigs, 
chickens, and geese broke adrift from tli<*ir places of confinement, and 
mingled in glorious confusion—the ship yawned, creaked, and trembled 
from stem to stern as she met each opposing wave, the shot tumbled 
from the racks, and, meeting the fowls m their march, caused destruction • 
and deadly havoc. The Purser, at the hefnl of the gun-room table, was 
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lashed for security into his chair, and at every roll he stuck his fork into 
the retiring leg of mutton, and held ‘on with a grin of desperation, .while 
“ well done, Purser!” “ hold up, good ship,” came from the lips of his 
floundering messmates, whose chairs having fetched way, were sprawl¬ 
ing on all fours on the deck. 

The wind being favourable wo held on our cou$|§, and on the nine¬ 
teenth day we approached our native shores. An impenetrable mist 
hung over the entrance to the British Channel, and the first land we 
made proved to be the Isle of Wigljt. f As a sharpener to the eyesight, 
the Captain had promised a leg of mutton and turnips, with the ac¬ 
companiment of a bottle of rum, to the first person who discovered the 
land. Accordingly every eye was on the alert, anxiously peering 
through the fog. At last “ land on the lee-bow ” was sung out by the 
look-out man aloft, and nearly at the same instant it was descried from 
the deck; its dark outlines, at every plunge, becoming more and more 
district. # The fog gradually cleared away, and about twelve o’clock, on 
a beautiful day in the latter end of May, we came to an anchor at 
Spithead. 

As each ship on her arrival in port is inspected by the Port-Admiral, 
a previous scrubbing, painting, and additional holystoning are generally 
the forerunners of this visit. Should the weather prove favourable this 
is generally carried on during her passage home, and the men are em¬ 
ployed setting up the rigging, blacking the bends, and making every 
tiling look bright for a future inspection. Woe to the unlucky wight 
of a Captain who is ordered to carry home troops ; the economy of his 
ship is upset, his finely-painted beams arc torn to pieces, nails are stuck 
in here, and battens nailed up there; screen berths put up for the 
officers, and hammock berths for the men; the gingerbread work on 
the main-deck, for which he expected some credit, comes in contact 
with the shoulder of some floundering lobster, and is shr;@red iuto 
smithereens—in fact, he is in despair, and vents his anger in curses 
long and loud. 

The long-expected morning at last arrived, which was to usher in 
the visit of the Admiral, or Commander-in-Chief. Such a scrubbing 
and holystoning had preceded this, such a pointing and parading, such 
a making of targets and exercising the men at the guns, that from morn¬ 
ing to night all was bustle and hurry—even Sufiday proved no hindrance 
to their labours. The usual duty of the morning had been gone through, 
the men were gradually mustering upon deck, in white frocks and trou¬ 
sers, and looking as pleased as possible—the deck’as white as holystones 
and sand could make it—not a stray,yarn to be seen, and every rope 
hauled taut. The boatswain was pacing to and fro on the gangway, 
his silver call dangling upon his breast, in anxious expectation of the 
signalising given, which was to summon all hands. Every now and 
then the pipe of his mates called up the sweepers to pursue their avo¬ 
cations, and, as Shakspcarc says, or should have said, “ leave not a 
yarn behind.” All eyes and glasses 1 were eagerly uirected towards the 
harbour’s mouth, from whence the Admiral’s barge was seen shortly to 
issue. It gradually neared us. The boatswain and his mates, by and 
by, gave their shrill whistle, and “ away aloft ” was the cry. Yards 
were manned, and the utmost silence prevailed as the barge approached 
to the ship. 
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Such a parading of cocked and glittering of swords on the 
quarter-deck ! There stood the marines, drawn up rank and file, and 
looking as fierce as yellow soap and pipeclay could make them, ready 
to give the Admiral tne “ preseift armsthere, too, stood the drummer 
with his drumsticks crossed, ready to bestow on him the accustomed 
rub-a-dub ; and there, in propria persona, stood the Captain, with his 
officers around him. ready to pay their obeisance to their superior. The 
side-boys had on their best loolys, and handed.out their best ropes, gaily 
covered with red bunting for the bccasion. The Admirai ascended the 
accommodation-ladder, followed by his Secretary and Flag-Lieutenant, 
and made his entree with a bow of formidable appdhrance. The 
drummer immediately handled his drumsticks, and gave him rub-a-dub; 
the marines presented arms, with their Lieutenant in front, in the atti¬ 
tude of saluting, and oil* went the cocked hats of the assembled officers. 

The men were now recalled from the yards, and mustered by the 
clerk, according to their standing on the ship’s books, after which the 
drum beat to quarters. We shall pass over the minor details of exer¬ 
cising the guns, manning tile boats, and other manoeuvres ; suffice it 
to say, that having expressed himself highly pleased with the order, 
cleanliness, and regularity of everything on board, the Admiral departed, 
reciving the same ceremonies as on his entrance. 

Early the following morning *a powder-hoy came alongside. Our 
powder was taken out, and twelve o’clock of the same day found us in 
Portsmouth harbour, lashed alongside of the Boyne hulk. Then began 
the work of unrigging the vessel,*and returning her stores to the dock¬ 
yard. The men generally at this particular period work harder than at 
any other, and sogjp surprising instances are now and then given of the 
speed with which they perform this last duty. In the present instance, 
at the conclusion of each day’s labour leave was granted to a certain 
number To go on shore, with this proviso that their punctuality in 
returning was the only method of insuring the same indulgence to their 
messmates who were left on board. One of these had, however, over- 
stept his leave, and on the defaulter coming on board, a mock tribunal 
of the ship’s company immediately assembled to try the culprit, whom, 
after a short sitting during nheir dinner hour, they sentenced to be 
cobbed. This punishment consisted in laying the offender across a 
table or cask, ahd each one giving him a hearty whack upon the 

? >osteriors with the cook’s ladle. One of the crew, with an old cocked 
iat rifled from the midshipman's berth for the occasion, represented the 
Captain, and addressed the culprit with all that gravity of tone and 
demeanour with which that officer generally addresses those brought to 
the gangu'ay for punishment. An old hook which he held open in his 
hand represented the articles of war. “ My man,” said the mock-Captain, 
“ it is my painful duty to attend here, but your crime yj of that nature 
that it cannot be overlooked, and so evident that it requires no expla¬ 
nation from me. Gentlemen, all«do your duty.” Whack after whack 
followed these words until the fellow bellowed lik’e a bull, and struggled 
in vain to get rid of his tormentors. Ah ignorant landsman who did 
not take his hat off during the trial, met with the same fate, as our mock 
Captain expressed it, “ For treating the court with disrespect.” In this 
way they generally .found a cure for delinquency without troubling the 
higher authorities. “ Well, Bill,” I heard one say to another after the 
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operation, “ did you get your satisfaction ?” “ Oh yes,” said Bill; “ I 
just did; and gave it him Bweetly too,” smacking his* lips and looking 
as pleased as Punch. 

In a few days the ship was entirely stript, her 1 stores returned, and 
tire day following was fixed for paying oil'. 1 am that domesticated 
sort of being, that 1 cannot bear that any tie, however slight, Bhould bo 
broken up. I have been a wanderer now upon the face of the deep for 
many years, and during that time many acquaintances have come under 
ray ken; yet never having any avowed enemies t-never parted with any 
one but with regret. As with ray messmates so with ships. In the 
present instance I was doomed to see the home in which*I had been 
domiciled for several years brqken up, and every tie that bound me to 
it shattered before my face. 1 wandered about like a lion robbed of 
her cubs; to sleep was impossible; I rushed upon deck,—a brighter 
moon never careered through the heavens than shone down upon our 
little confmunity that evening,—the men were pacing to and fro upon 
the forecastle, indulging in dreams of future bliss; the tall masts were 
reduced to comparatively diminutive stumps, unsupported by a shroud, 
and the decks, from the absence of the guns, presented a seemingly 
wider space than usual. The long black shadow of the Boyne, silent 
and almost deserted, hung over us, and recalled forcibly to my inind 
the beautiful song of Allan Cunningham:— 

“ Behold yon black and battered bulk 
Lie slumbering on the tide; 

Wo sound is heard from stem to stenij 
Foi peace has pluck’d her pride. 

“ Her masts aic down, her cannon mute, . 

She shows nor sheet, nor sail; 

Nor onward with the forward lire ere, 

Ur answers shout or hail. 

“ Her merry men, with all their mirth, 

Have sought some other shoie; 

And she, with all her gloiy gone, 

Shall rule the waves no more.” 

The greater part of tbe men had lashed vp their bedding, for their 
departure on the morrow, and some were looking out for a soft plank 
on which to repose for the night. Others having made a collection of 
their candles, and having lighted them, were dancing around them like 
so many savages, some to the music of a Jew’s harp, and others to the 
discordant notes of a cracked fife and fiddle. 

On my getting on deck in the morning, a novel scene presented itself. 
The men were pacing about dressed in their Jiest—boats by dozens 
surrothided the ship, and filled with Jews, tailors, bumboatvvomen, and 
hucksters of every description. Jack was treading the forecastle in seem¬ 
ing abstraction!’ revolving in Ids mind the Purser’s account for slops 
and tobacco, and the dividend which,was likely to fall to his share, while 
ever and anon lie worJd cast a glance on his inamorata, lying off on 
her oars, who was to be the future participator in his bliss. 

The object which was to put an end to ail conjectures of this sort 
shortly made its appearance ju the shape of the Commissioners’ 
schooner having the pay-clerks on board. They soon began to dole 
out to each his share—and now the Jews, tailors, and bumboatwomen, 
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were doubly on the alert to secure their money if possible. But Jack 
thinks it no sin to* cheat a bumboatwoman if he can, and l observed 
several more cunning than their neighbours pass across the deck of the 
Boyne, and, calling a boat from the other side, in this way elude the 
unsuspecting vender of consumables. A few hours served to complete 
the payment; and oh the last man receiving hi? pay, three hearty cheers 
were given, and each one took his separate road— 

“ The' world before thepi—Henry Hast}* their guide.” 

The Marines were tfie only part of the crew who took their departure 
in anything .like order, they receiving their pay on arriving at their 
respective barracks, * 

Shaking of hands, and “God bless yiAi's," were the order of the day: 
and thus we broke up—some with pleasure, others with regret. Taking 
coach in the evening, 1 arrived in London, after an absence of three 
years and sax months. 


REMARKS ON THE STATISTICAL* RE PORT ON THE SICKNESS, &€., 
AMONG THE TROOPS JN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY OK, VCatiUSSON. 

• I 

Mr. F.mTOii,—A Statistical Report on the Sickness, Mortality, and Inva¬ 
liding of Troops in the West Indies, has, within the last three months, 
emanated from our "Medical Uoardt, which, for exact information and 
accurate knowledge, is not to be paralleled by anything hitherto known or 
attempted in the British army, or, indeed, in any other European army 
with which we are acquainted. It was precisely what we wanted, fur 
whenever we sent troops into these regions we were always to seek in 
regard to the best, means of preserving them. We had no guide, or what, 
was far worse, a multiplicity ol false guides to depend upon. Every one 
had his hobby, and all was inexperience, ignorance, or caprice: but now, 
with this safeguard in dispossession, it must, be through wilful lgnotance 
if we continue to quarter the troops in localities long proved to be pesti¬ 
ferous—or poison them w<h a rum-iation -or load their heads with heavy 
briniless caps - or*cover their skins with impure, irritating flannel—or 
lame our negro soldiers with heavy English shoes -or inflict upon these 
last an expensive eomryissariat-ration, when, with a very little aid from 
the stores, they could feed themselves infinitely better at a tithe of the 
cost with the native products of the country. The Report is so valuable 
and excellent that it ought to be printed at the public expense, and served 
upon every Commander and Medical Officer proceeding to the West Judies. 
He should take it lor his text-book, and be held responsible for making 


* A celebrated Hank Dnector. 

f Our respected courspoudent is in erfor here. The Report is certainly founded 
on returns peitaining to the Medical Dep.utment, but tins “ emanated'’ from the 
War-Office, as may be seen by reference to the introduction prefixed to tin; Report 
by Captain Tuilnch. who further explains that he was selected for this task, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Marshall, in consequence of Ins having been previously engaged 
in researches of a similar natuie. We need not add that the jninn pal results of 
those previous investigations were first made public in this Journal.—Eo. 
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himself master of, and using 1 , the information it conveys. Nevertheless, 
there are some parts of it which appear to me to require further elucida¬ 
tion, and if left unexamined might deceive by holding out false lights. 
The Report goes far to set at nought acclimatisation, or the seasoning 
principle, as a safeguard against tropical diseases, stating from the printed 
returns that the troops were uniformly unhealthier,'And the consequent 
mortality greater, in proportion to the length of time tney had been in the 
climate; but, notwithstanding this evidence of numbers, the facts sought 
to he established are contradicted by the # experienee of all in civil life who 
visit these connlnes—by the physiological constitution of the human 
frame—by the analogy of the lower animals, and l>y the history of every 
campaign and-service that has ever been attempted in tropical climates by 
European forces. 1 do not impugn the accuracy of the numbers from 
which the deduction has been f drawn; and there can be no doubt that 
civilian strangers may arrive in the West Indies during seasons of unwonted 
health, so as to be proof for a time against the effects of the change, yet 
afterwards suffer; or that newly-arrived troops, under the same circum¬ 
stances, where the discipline is enlightened and parental, may be still 
better preserved ; but will any one take upon him to assert that a British 
soldier can be transposed to a climate of at least diirty degrees greater 
average heat than lus own without risk to his health and life? if lie does 
he will be met by the evidence of every hot summer m Ins own country 
producing a great variety of autumnal febrile diseases—by the fact of 
horses and dogs similarly transported dying even faster, particularly the 
former, than their 1 iders 1 '—and by the'*mclaneholy records of every West 
Indian expedition that has ever left the British shores. Their first busi¬ 
ness was to conquer, in which they rarely failed, and the next to die (all, 
too, within the year) upon the groiyid they had conquered. Is there a 
family of any note in Britain that has not at some period of their history 
been made to mourn the loss of relatives untimely cut off by the seasoning 
levels ? and are there not thousands of families now ^juicing in the health 
and prosperity of such of their members as have become habituated to the 
climate? The seasoning fever may not make its invasion lor the first or 
even the second year: but until it does, or at least for as long a» the new¬ 
comer retains plethoric Euiopean health, lie cannot be considered in safety. 
That the troops continue to die oven in an augmenting ratio during eveiy 
succeeding year of their sojourn there, has been shown to he true; but it 
has not been shown that this greater mortality has been attributable to 
the climate, and I think it can be shown that it was attributable almost 
entirely lo the intemperance of the soldiers. The climate is very dange¬ 
rous only to newly-arrived strangers, lnit the slow poison of alcohol (and 
it is not always slow) under the form of new rum, saps‘the constitution in 
all its vital springs, and few indeed can sustain the insidious dose for a 
course of years. It is m this way they keep on dying faster and faster the 
longer they stay. 

I saw this position exemplified in the most striking manner during the 
St. Domingo war. The G71 h Regiment, of which I was Surgeon, landed 
in the country twenly-foui young officers, eighteen of whom perished 
withinVue first six months—the greater part within two. The regiment 
•was one of thpse retained in the island, and was filled up by draughts 
from other corps, bringing with them seasoned officers, alter which all of 
that class became 1 may say perfectly healthy. Diving the last twenty 


* The light dragoon regiments that were sent out to St. Domingo in the year 
1795 , soon alter landing lost a great proportion ot their horses from the climate, but 
the surviving ones became healthy and serviceable; and the packs of hounds that 
are so often scut to the East ladies rarely I believe last for.a couple of years. 
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months of our stay*there, while the 67th, the 56th, the 4Oth, and the 17th 
garrisoned Cape Nicholas Mole, I recollect only three deaths from disease 
Amongst the officers ■* but the men died much as has been described in 
the statistical report* for their drunkenness was unrestrained and terrible, 
and the settling daf' At every muster, by putting plenty of money in their 
pockets, sent them into hospital by hundreds, where they were so often 
decimated for the giave. I recollect as many as fifty or sixty dying in the 
regimental hospital of the 67th during the months of September in 1797 
and 1798; but whilst this was always going on amongst the men, we had 
neither sickness or mortality amongst the officers, and I can declare that 
I never lived in a healthier society in any part ol the workl'than amongst 
these seasoned individuals, who could, ryith comparative impunity, take 
almost any occasional liberty with their constitutions. 

It could not then be the climate which destroyed our soldiers in such a 
manner, but it was their diet, and more especially the rum-ration, and the 
Government canteens; those institutions of drunkenness, whhh so in¬ 
fallibly induced the habit, and held out the temptation, while it supplied 
the means of indulgence. I have already, in former letters, enlarged upon 
the ration, and have only now*to say that, let it be as good as imagination 
can conceive,if it be served upon the soldier under the same form from the 
public stores, and if he be allowed no choice in the procuring and prepara¬ 
tion, he will soon fire of the, to him* tasteless meal, and seek the solace of 
strong drink for the disappointment of the more natural appetite. The 
ration properly cooked—that is, mixed up with the vegetable produce of 
the country wherever he might chance to serve, would always aiford the 
material of a vaiied and excellent meal, and uniil he can be instructed so 
to use if, he never vtfill be so lieftlthy as he would otherwise be. The 
dangerous or seasoning period being passed, and baling the influences of 
unwholesome locality, the question of health resolves itself into two simple 
categories—to cat instead of drink—food instead of poison : for, while we 
so abundantly supply the last, without, making Ihe other either inviting or 
nutrition#, we need not wonder that the soldiers die so fast. Every soldier 
ought to be a cook, according to his degree in life. By allowing him to 
cater for himself, under proper restrictions, he would soon come to take 
delight and pride in his mess : and the inventor of a new dish, or a new 
mode of preparing the same dish, would deserve well of the community to 
which he belongs, for lie will thereby have helped to wean Ins comrades 
from drunkenness, and open to them a new source of health and enjoy¬ 
ment. The enjoyment for which he hjjs so long saciiliccd the natural 
appetite for variety in fodd, is death; for the new rum of the West Indies 
is nearly as pernicious as the aqua totana of the Italians. It may be slower, 
but it is scarcely less sure, as, independent of the direct poison of lead, 
which it so often contains, there is mixed up in it a pernicious essential 
oil, from which the liquor can onl^ be freed by long keeping in cask, for 
rum kept in glass or earthen-ware never improves. - ! - 

There is another startling payt of the Report—the frequency and con¬ 
sequent fatality of pulmonary consumption amongst the European troops 


* These were, Lieut. Cook of the 67th, — — ■ Coleman of the 5Gth, and —— Mackie 
of the Quartermaster-General's Department. 

f The test fur detecting the presence of lead in rum, by dropping into it a small 
quantity of the tincture of oak galls, should be Jin. d recourse to whenever ruin is 
furnished to the soldier, or he can bo known to have access to it. It was made 
public by Doctor Stewart Trail of Edinburgh, and is worthy of the scientific 
mind from winch it originated ; for the simplicity and practicability of the expoii- ( 
ment is such, that it njay be used, not only by the Cominissanut Stuff, but by any 
Quartermaster of a regiment or others who may tako the trouble, almost without the 
possibility of mistake. 
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in lhe West Indies; for consumption has never been*found a prevailing 
disease amongst the native white inhabitants of the colonies, although 
the blacks are exceedingly prone to pulmonic complaints when exposed to 
cold in elevated localities, or even to the lesser cold pf the winter season 
between the tropics. Wljen I quoted this part of thp'^eport to a veteran 
officer, who, (luring an uninterrupted service of nineteen years, had been sta¬ 
tioned in almost every colony, he exclaimed, “ Consumption, indeed 1—the 
consumption of rum !’’—afid never wag afjuestion tyore satisfactorily solved 
in fewer words, for the report does not state the actual existence of true 
consumption, as proved by dissection alter death; and, therefore, we are 
fairly leit to irifer that the poisoned man, in other words, the drinker of new 
rum, if he was not carried off by «onie acute disease, would fall into almost 
every chronic one of the vital organs that are contained m the great 
cavities of the human body. 

The lungs in this way would come in for their share, and might, no doubt, 
eXhifut the material of true consumption in what we call tubercles, or those 
irresolvable substances which, when once formed, so surely run on to sup¬ 
puration and destroy life; but,this, ifonly seen amongst thediuuken soldiers, 
would prove no more than vitiation of constitution from a depraved mode 
of life. The wild animals, confined in our menageries and unnaturally fed, 
are ever prone to fall info the same state, and so is the human race every¬ 
where when, from any cause either of deficient or pernicious supply, the 
digestive [lowers are ruined, and the dup nourishment ot the body, in con¬ 
sequence, rendered impossible. 

There are still some parts of the report which I must think are of greater 
importance than seems to have been considered due to them, and these are 
the coverings of the head for the European soldier and of tlu* feet for the 
negro troops. The first have an important bearing upon his health, and 
most decidedly requite reform, for the regulation cap ^heavier by tar than 
it ought to be, and is deficient in attending that protection tor which every 
cap must have been originally designed. A heavy headpiece is everywhere 
a disqualification and hindrance to the .wearer. In a hot climatuit is most 
hurtful, for all the fevers there affect the brain cither primarily or seconda¬ 
rily, and unless it was the intention to excite fever, to heat and cumber 
that part of the frame, which, being the source and spring of all our powers 
and faculties ought to be the fieest, cm never lie justified. It is besides 
needless, as I shall presently show, for protection against a hostile weapon.* 
That it is heavier than it might be made*I fe^l warranted in asserting, 
because now the lightest hats, can be procured, even in the higher 
walks of life, for a fifth or a sixth pint of what they formerly cost, and the 
warm woollen felt of the soldier’s cap is a cumbrous article, besides being 
unwholesome when saturated with rain, from its retaining moisture even for 
days together. The hats to which I have alluded Are the light net or bas¬ 
ket work of the willow-tree coveted with silk shug, but highly glazed linen 
(the colour does not signify if there be height of crown) would answer the 
purpose better for a soldier’s cap, and the weighs of the whole need not 
exceed four or five ounces A high crown is always indispensable to pro¬ 
tect the brain against the direct rays of a vertical sun; but the eyes, the 
cheeks, and the cars also require to be guarded against the same influence, 
and ought to be shaded. Ophthalmic diseases ar> frequent in all hot 
countries, and I have seen one iorm oft hose, night-blindness, or hemeralo¬ 
pia, so common as to be a serious drawback upon the efficiency of a corps. 
Everywhere the direct rays of'the sun striking upon the eye must be hurt¬ 
ful, but when these are refracted from a white rocky soil, the immediate 
effect becomes distressing in tiie greatest degree. Shade properly dropped 


* Vide Note at the end. 
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from the cap wouIU effectually obviate this, and it ought always to be fur¬ 
nished. The hat, bating the felt, that used to be worn by the marine 
corps during the last vfar, seems to me, in as far as I recollect, well adapted 
for West India service, with the exception that it was looped up on one 
side, leaving that siila of the face, including the eye, exposed to be scorched 
and blistered; but this could easily be remedied. All metallic scales, or 
such like, are worse than useless; for protection to the head against the 
accidents of war is now out of thf question, cavalry never being employed 
in West India service, fcnd if they vfere, an inner crown of the bark of the 
cork-tree, which is so light, besides being a non-conductor of heat and im¬ 
pervious to water, would avail to blunt and turn the sabre’s edge better 
than a circle or cross-bars oflieavy steel ;and if a civilian officer may give 
opinion in military equipment, 1 should think the same substance would 
form a better cuirass, covered to the fancy with painted leather, as well as 
every other kind of defensive armour, than the ponderous metal now em¬ 
ployed. Tbe dragoon, when thrown from his horse, instead,of Being 
crushed by the weight of his armour, would then be saved from the con¬ 
sequences of the fall by its lightness and elasticity. 

The An nishing shoes to the negro soldier—that is, squeezing his flexible, 
prehensile, flat, horny-soled, spreading foot into heavy English shoes,* 
t aken at random from the Commissary's stores, I bold to be as preposterous 
an act of maiming as ever was committed. No doubt when be marches 
in line without the license of choosing his steps, the sole ought to he pro¬ 
tected against the sharp thorns of fhe prickly pear tribe by an open sandal 
adapted to its size ; but for all other purposes any kind of shoe is worse 
than useless. As I have said in a former letter, it was a barefooted 
negro corps that in the insurrection*at Barbadoes, when 1 was there in the 
year I SI G, first, and easily, overtook the insurgents, and extinguished at 
once the bcllum servilp. Those, too, of the survivors of the St. Domingo 
war will not have fovTJbtten the beautiful black regiments of Colonel Kinaa, 
himself a negro,—of de Source—of Malabre, and others, who, bare to the 
knee, roa^ their way overground and through fastnesses where a European 
might not unreasonably have hesitated to follow in his boots. Without 
their aid, during the latter years of the war there, we could not have held 
possession a month, and after all it was the bare-footed host of Toussaint 
L’Ouverturt* that ultimately compelled us to evacuate the country. Speak¬ 
ing medically, and setting fashion aside, shoes and stockings, without 
adequate change when liable <g be wetted, are anything but a wholesome 
covering to the feet. The wetted hare foot will be dried again as soon as 
the ink on the pajjerwherti I now write; but if its coverings be once satu¬ 
rated with water they will remain so for days logethor, disordering the 
circulation at the extremities wheie it is the weakest, and depressing the 
nervous energy by the noxious cold that is thus generated from the never- 
ceasing evaporation. This is a damper in the worst sense of the word, and 
Typhus fever has been known to tdke its rise fiom this cause alone. 1 am 
not going to recommeinVhat our white soldiers should he stripped of their 
shoes and stockings; but when we next organize a black force, I ^Jo hope 
that the sandal may supersede the shoes, and that we may never again 
inflict upon them the absurdity of shoes and stockings. ■> 

I have thus taken it upon me to criticise this masterly and valuable 
report,—it is a great work, because*^ most useful one, and it is worthy of 
criticism, which, so far front detracting from its* value when candidly 
conducted, can only serve to bold up to heifer light its manifold excellen¬ 
cies. It is not above criticism, but in the foregoing sense it deserve.-, it; 


* I have said in aforaer letter that, he has been known to steal as well as to 
clutch the musket with his foot. 
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and when the promised second part on^the diseases of the Oriental Tropic 
is given to the world, the whole will form a work most honourable to the 
department with which it originated—to the indefatigable labourers in the 
tasks it imposed, and to the Government that has given its sanction and 
aid to the completion. * 

• Wm. Fergussott, 

Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

• 

Note.— The flash of the sword willwicver again4>e seen in the combats 
of European infantry. Science and gunpowder have consigned it to the 
scabbard, yetdt once was a formidable weapon, and when wielded by our 
own mountaineers has done leaf ful execution. At the battle of Killie- 
cranky the Highlanders of Dundee swept the regular army from the 
ground in the short space of twenty minutes. The veteran Commander 
of the latter is represented by a recent historian as standing alone on the 
laouhtaiti side within that space of time, both armies having ^disappeared 
into the deep ravine of the river that bounded the field of battle.* The 
regulars had been precipitated into this gulf of perdition by the mountain 
charge, and the victors had pursued with the cold and silent steel, to be 
their executioners. Still more extraordinary was the affair of Preston 
Pans in the year 1745, for the battle did not last near so long, and the best 
disciplined troops in Europe, flanked by heavy dragoons, and fronted with 
cannon, were annihilated as an army by one rush of the Highland clans; 
so at Falkirk, in the following year, The men who had constituted the 
column of Fontenoy were nearly suffering the same fate, and would have 
suffered it but for some accidents of vvcather.t The Highlander, wielding 
the claymore in his right hand and grasping the dirk in his left, with a 
light target on that arm to turn the bayonet’s point, and to cover the head 
and breast, killed right and left as soon as he came to close quarters, ami 
even in these our days of science and civilization cnch an arm (Varme 
blanche ) is, I should think, not to be despised. The soldier mounting the 
breach, the sailor boarding the enemy’s ship, the night attack in every 
shape where firing is so confusing and dangerous, would all be Hotter done 
without the musket, and the bayonet grasped in the left hand to serve t lie 
purpose of the dirk, would do moie execution in aid of the sword than 
placed where it now is. What would have become of the raw American 
host at New Orleans, if a disciplined 'slice so armed had, in the datkness 
of the night, passed their earthen rampart, syid set them a firing upon 
one another? or what would be the probable fate of an invading army so 
assailed upon the beach before they had time to plant their guns in bat¬ 
tery ? but. before the soldier can use the sword, he musF be taught what it 
is, and nothing can be more easy,—the healthy exercise of single-stick,the 
ancient pastime of his country, in all its rural districts, to fill up the vacant 
hours he so often spends in listlessncss and drunkenness, would soon 
qualify him for every purpose or occasion the sword can be required. This 
may appear a strange subject for a medical man to venture upon, but I 
have read the history of my country, besides having been a spectator of 
miht&ryservice for many years in different parts of the world, and it is 
permitted to all, even the meanest, to give opinion upon whatever may 
affect the common weal. 

Windsor, August 21, 1838. .. W. F. 


* Vide Brown's History of the Highland Clans, 
f Vide the Chevalier Johnstone’s Memoirs. 
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TO THE EDlTiOK OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Colonel Mitchell in reply to Flnellen. 

Mr. Editor,—I n your Journal for this month there is a letter, signed 
“ Fluellen,’’ in which I ayn called <lipgn to account for the execution sup¬ 
posed to have been effected, on various occasions, with the bayonet, or, in 
default of such satisfaction, to stand convicted of having done injustice to 
that formidable weapon of war. 

As your correspondent is evidently a clever and well-informed writer, I 
think we shall be able to settle this question without entering into any 
critical examination of the actions which he mentions; easy as it would be 
to show, even from his own list, in which not a single combat of note is 
mentioned, how absolutely useless the bayonet has ever been. I shall 
therefore proceed to answer in my own way; and, first, to quote my ori¬ 
ginal statement on this subject—a statement made in your own Journal as 
far back as May, 1831, and repeated, at different times since, not only in 
the trifles I have occasionally been obliged to write in support of my own 
views, but in the different journals that have noticed the lately-published 
volume in which the tactical paperl are reprinted at length. My words 
were these:— . 

“ The bayonet may, in full truth, be termed the grand myslifier of modem 
tactics. 1 here appeal publicly to the most experienced Officers of the Army, 
to those who fought, as many really did, in Egypt, the Peninsula,and Wa¬ 
terloo, and ask, whether any one of them ever beheld a bayonet contest? 
Did they ever, on field or breach, on plain or rampart, behold men thrust and 
counterthrust at eaclj,other with their bayonets? That in some scram¬ 
bling attack of works, or hasty flight out of works or villages, a soldier may, 
perhaps, have been killed or w'ounded with a bayonet is possible, but to 
suppose tkkt soldiers ever rushed into close combat, armed only with bayo¬ 
nets, is an absurdity; it never happened and never can happen.” 

Has any one of the officers appealed to come forward to contradict me ? 
No; not one. 

During the nine campaigns here spoken of, we were opposed to the 
bravest and most experienced soldiers of continental Europe, and the 
actions fought between the contending parties may safely he looked upon 
as, in the mass, the most sanguinary and determined ever fought with 
modern arms ; fought, too, on every species of ground—on level plain and 
mountain-top, amid the precipices of the Pyrenees, in the corn-fields of 
Flanders, and on the sternly-guarded ramparts of the Spanish fortresses. 
Every mode of combat was resorted to, every efficient weapon placed m 
the soldier’s hand was called upon to furnish its quota of victims towards 
paying the Moloch price of modern victory. Round and grape strewed the 
affrighted eaith with tire mangled corses of her children ; the millions of 
musket-balls showered through clouds of smoke, from host to host, failed 
not, with time and toil, to bring their unhappy thousands to the ground ; 
the sabres of the cavalry were often dyed with the blood of the brave; but, 
amid the wildest scenes of slaughter, the bayonet shone innoxious; un¬ 
dimmed by human gore, its brightness served but to illustrate the most 
lamentable delusion that was ever allowed Jo press upon an entire pro¬ 
fession. No British officer has yet asserted'that, during these campaigns, 
he had ever seen victory achieved, results decided, or men overthrown by 
bayonet thrusts; and this silence, after such a contest, maintained against 
such adversaries, will hardly fad to satisfy unbiased minds as to the real 
military value of the* bayonet. 

U. S. JotntN. No. 119, Oct. 1838. 
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Your correspondent is pleased to lay that the present writer could ren¬ 
der good service were he to turn his attention to usefifl improvements in¬ 
stead of advocating impracticable changes. For the obliging manner in 
which your correspondent writes, 1 am, of course, bound to return my 
best,thanks; but I cannot agree with him in thinking the professional 
principles I have advanced in the slightest degree difficult or impracticable. 
I see no iusui mountable difficulty in providing men with efficient arms, 
or in teaching how to use them. I think it would be easy to iaisi» the sol¬ 
dier’s spirit and character by rewarding good conduct; and can see no 
reason why military merit should not go for something in the military pro¬ 
fession. These doctrines maybe new and unpopular, but t^ey will prevail 
in the end, though no one could expect that a lew magazine articles were 
to overthrow the whole of our military creed. 

I have more than once explained the causes that render military men 
and military authorities more tenacious of existing practices, and more 
averse to change, than the members of any other profession. In England 
the*position of the At my is also unfavourable to change, and r.i the present 
moment' there is already great merit in saving it from entire destruction. 
Under these circumstances, it is only by calling attention to the necessity 
of change, by bringing the errors of existing institutions constantly before 
the public, and by gradually changing the opinions now entertained of 
their excellence, that ultimate improvement can be expected. That some¬ 
thing has already been achieved in this matter I hope even “ Fluellen ” 
will allow. The invincibility of infantry squares is no longer an established 
axiom; it is believed by many that tile system of purchase might be abo¬ 
lished without occasioning any convulsion of Nature likely to endanger the 
safety of our globe. Some begin to think that soldiers, intended for war, 
should be trained to the use of arms and taugirt to tight, while others 
already go so far as to suspect that military merit should tell for something 
in the military profession; and this is a great deal, when we look back to 
the age of pipe-clay and the things that were. 

I am, Mr, Editor, your most obedient, 

Cheltenham, Sept., 1838. J. Mitchei.l, Licut.-CoVrnel, h.p. 


Colonel Napier in reply to the Author q/’“ The Hussar." 

Mu. Editoh,—I n reply to Mr. Glow’s defence of what 1 must still de¬ 
signate as his Ilussar gossip, I have to lemaik- - 

1st, That what he calls a plain statement fins a direct contradiction of 
a paiticular and remarkable fact, stated by me on the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington—an authority which I again offer in bar of the special 
pleading ol Mr. Gleig. 

2nd, That Mr. Gleig’s belief, or unbelief, is a matter of indifference tome. 

3id, That if, what I readily believe, Serjeant 'Landshiet’s feelings be 
quite as delicate as Mr. Gleig's, they rqay nevertheless merit no particular 
respect. 

4th, If any doubt of any person’s woid is to hfi found in iny first letter, 
that dqiibt was certainly not directed against “ an honourable old soldier'' 

I remain, Sir, your obedient seivant, 

*' W. Napier, Colonel. 

I 

Queries by Mr. Carlisle , in aid of his projected Account of the Fo¬ 
reign* Orders of Knighthood. 

Mr. Editor, 1 —I beg leave to acquaint you, and, through the medium 
of your widely-extended .loin mil, the public also, that 1 am preparing an 
account of the several Foreign Orders of Knighthood,—and, as many of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, both civil and military, have had the honour to re- 
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ceive one or more of those distinctions from the illustrious Sovereigns in 
whose dominions they have been instituted, I would respectfully request 
the favour of an answer from them to the following questions, viz.:— 

1. What is the title of the Order which you have received ? And have 
you had the Royal permission to accept and wear the same, and when? 

2. In what year, and upon what occasion, was the Order conferred upon 
yon ? And what was your rank at that time ? 

3. Re pleased to communicate any information which you may deem 
necessary to promote the utility anal accuracy of the work. 

You may be sure. Sir, that I shall fee proud to perpetuate the renown of 
my countrymen, and that I shall be most thankful for whatever intelligence 
may be imparted to me,—and, at the same time, I hope that.^is my corre¬ 
spondents may be numerous, I shall n»t he considered unreasonable 
in my request, that the communications may be sent to me free of er- 
pensc. In the mean while I would observe, that my friend. Sir William 
Woods, Garter, has kindly offered to contribute every information which 
tiie College eff Arms can supply. . * 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Somerset-place, London, Your most obedient servant, 

5th September, 183H. * Nicholas Carlislh. 

'V* We recommend to the attention of our readers the foregoing queries 
from a quarter so competent to the t^isk he has undertaken as the learned 
Secretary of the Antiquarian Society.— En. 


Conduct of Captains Bind iconrf, and Otway in the Affair off Toulon 

in lHlO. 

• • 

Mu, Editor, —Having but lately had leisure and opportunity of looking 
into Mr. James’s Naval History, 1 felt that adequate justice had neither 
been done to the h-.^h-minded frankness of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Henry Rlaekwood, Ravt., K.C.R., or the gallant and decisive conduct of 
the prescn^Vice-Adniiial Sir Robert Waller Otway, Rart., K.C.R., when 
they commanded the Warspitc and the Ajax, in the affair off Toulon, on 
the 20th of duly, 1810, between the French squadron of six sail of the line 
and four tiigates, and the Rritish inshore squadron of three sail of the line, 
one frigate and one brig, under the orders of the then Captain Rlaekwood. 
Conceiving you will feel pleasure in recording any circumstance apper¬ 
taining to the honouiahly conduct of the heroes of the late glorious 
contests of the country:—The ciicumstance was, the French squadron 
attempted to cut off the ShoRi water, brig, before she could reach the pro¬ 
tection of the Rritish line-of-battle, then on the starboard tack, led by the 
Warspite, Captain Rlaekwood, whose second astern was the Conqueror, 
Captain Fellows, and tj[ie rear-ship, the Ajax, Captain Otway; who, see¬ 
ing the brig under the shot of the enemy’s van’, and that something must 
be done to save her, made her signal to immediately bear down on the 
Ajax, the rear-ship, instead of the Warspite, the van-ship: and the instant 
he saw her obeying his signal lie down helm, and hove the Ajax in stays, 
round on Ihe enemy’s van, and commenced firing; thereby distantly 
drawing off their attention from the brig to himself. They however 
declined the offer of close action, and put about, the Drig passing in 
safety under the Ajax’s stern, wlnie broadsides were being exchanged 
between her and the enemy’s van-ship. Captain .Otway desired her to 
proceed to the fleet, and acquaint them th* squadron was in action : but 
Captain Rlaekwood, seeing that the enemy declined Anther intercourse, 
made the signal to shorten sail, and heave-to; when he immediately 
came on boaid the Ajax, and, with that high-minded frankness which 
ever distinguishes gveat minds, shook Captain Otway by the hand, saying, 
—“ I sincerely thank you for your very gallant and decisive conduct, 

R 2 
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which I shall not fail to represent fp the Coraman<Iq/>in-Gliief,' for I felt 
some doubt as to the safety of the brig, or bringing on a general action, 
but your gallant manoeuvre decided the thing |tf once.” This was the 
substance of his words, if not the veiy words themselves. Whereon Cap¬ 
tain Otway thanked him for his handsome compliment, begging him not to 
mention his conduct in .particular to the Admiral, as his approbation was 
quite sufficient reward. 

Captain Otway afterwards explained to some of his officers his reason 
for hazarding a contest against such superior t .force: which was,—that 
wc should have kept them engaged several hours, and have sufficiently 
crippled the whole of their ships, and have drawn them t<i such distance 
from their Barbour, before we were taken, as to have enabled the last 
sailers of the lieet to have come up, and to have ended the necessity of 
keeping a blockading fleet off Toulon. 

Doubtless you will think, Sir, the conduct of each of those officers was 
not only worthy the high bearing of their characters, but quite in keeping 
with the ever-to-be-admired spirit of Loid Nelson, under* whom these 
officers had the goodfoitune of especially serving, the one at Trafalgar, 
the other at Copenhagen, where it was impossible not to imbibe his ferveat 
zeal in the country's cause; and this insfance of high-minded frankness, 
gallant decision, and devoted conduct, ought to be recorded as an 
incentive to those who will have to play their part in an hereafter day. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obliged servant, 

M. AT. 

London, 28th May, 1838. 


Officers of (he Royal Army in India. 

Of many communications which we continue to receive from India on 
the subject of the grievances of which the Queen’s officers complain, we 
select the following, and recommend the facts oiv correspondent quotes 
and comments upon to attention.— Ed. 

Extracts from the Minute of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., &c„ VAldressed to 
Lord \V. Bentinck, Governor-General, November 27th, 1830:— 

Paragraph 3.—“ The subject of the pay of European officers in India has 
been biought forcibly to attention by the clamorous discontent occasioned 
by reducing several of your stations to half-batta: and the feelings and 
hardships of the European corps in this (Bombay) Establishment by the 
unequal* operation of the order reducing the half-tentage.” 

Par. 7.—“ There can be no doubt that recent reductions have pressed 
with peculiar hardship upon the European branch of file Army, the great 
majority of which are H. M.’s corps. The discontent this has caused may 
cease, but its evil operations will long continue.”,, 

Par. 8.—“ But there is another point of serious consequence, as it 
affects Captains and Commanders of companies in these corps (II.M.’s), 
who are, under the operations of the recent changes and reductions, 
admitted to have less means of supporting theirVmdition, with reference 
to local circumstances, than in any part of II. M.’s dominions.! 1 The 
consequence js obvious. No officer that can obtain leave, or ex¬ 
change, without great injury to his prospects, will remain in India. The 
causes which once led to a preference being given by many to the regi¬ 
ments serving in India sire all gone. The pay is diminished; the chances 

* The officers of all Nativ;' coijik were exempted from this I eduction! And now 
(1838) the half-tenta^c lias hoeu restored to the Honourable Company’s European 
Aitdlerj in the ganison of Bombay, but not to Her Majesty's coips in the same 
garrison. 

t .See the statement on this subject in the United Service Journal for April 
1830. 
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of promotion,* * * § which formerly gavd life to that service, no longer exist; 
ana we observe a corps, after being here some time, lose gradually almost 
every officer who cam# from England with it, while their places are sup¬ 
plied by others whose circumstances, connexions in this country, or want 
of means to promote their advancement, or even subsist themselves if 
reduced to half-pay, leads them to prefer serving in India, Such changes 
in the officers of a corps must be highly injurious, and particularly amongst 
the seniors who have long served with the regiment. It could be, no 
doubt, remedied by moise frequent reliefs, but that measure would involve 
too great an expense.! The restoring the allowances of Captains, and 
officers in charge of companies, to what it was before 182$, would be a 
proper and salutary measure. Captains of troops and companies before 
thiPt date drew a personal allowance of £0 1. per annum under the head of 
non-effective allowance. This allowance was not known in the Indian 
Army, and teas the only part of their allowances H. Mis officers 
could draw in England, and as such was generally appropriated to the 
payment of their dress and equipment. Calculating the disadvantageous 
rate of exchange at which such articles can be procured in India, this 
allowance may be fairly estinyited at least equal to forty pounds a-year! 
This allowance was done away with, but an exact proportional increase of 
net-pay was given in lieu. Upon this the Court of Directors ordered that, 
the King's pay having been increased, the Company’s allowances should 
be pioportionably reduced, so as to keep the two services equal. Thus, to 
the Captains of H. M.’s Service*in India, the change of non-effective 
allowance into pay was a positive loss! - ’# “ It may be argued that, if 
the Court of Directors had not acted as they did in this instance, it would 
have been injustice tp the Company’s Service. But this conclusion is 
not correct: the Captains in the Indian Army have advantages in ex¬ 
clusive claims to staff-employ, minor commands,!) and many other 
situations that could.be adduced, as far more than over-balancing the 
benefits which the Captains of II. M.’s regiments derived from this 
increased item in their allowances. It is therefore deeply to be re¬ 
gretted tli&t this reduction was ever made, which, with that of the half¬ 
tentage beforementioned, has deteriorated the allowances of a Captain 
of a company in one of H. M.’s regiments (since 1825) at least 100/. per 
annum.” 

Par. 9.—“ No officers below the rank of Field Officer serving in this 
country can look forward to command the regiment to which they belong ; 
but they aspire to command if troop or company, and to lessen its value 
is taking from them the ynly object (as far as improved pay is concerned) 
to which they had to look in this country, and is, from this and other 
causes, singularly calculated to destroy hope and increase discontent. To 
reduce half, or even one, of the Field Officers in a King’s regiment, would 
meet this expense, anif would be little, if any loss, to the efficiency of the 
corps.§ There are in Tndia none gf those detachments from the European 

* One Captain (B.-Maj%r) has been eleien jears first for purchase, and seven 
yeais senior Captain of his regiment! 

f Sit John meant to say in that case there would be no 10.V per cent, for pro¬ 
prietors. Therefore Her Majesty’s forces must needs rot in penury and exile for 
twenty years! 

I Is it possible the Horse Guards wefe acquainted with this fraudulent transac¬ 
tion ? » • 

|| To this may be added commands of regimenis. Fourteen Captains do now, or 
did lately, command corps in the Bombay Presidency alone, with an extra allowance 
of 400 rupees monthly, whilst not one single Captain of Her Majesty commanded a 
corps in all India! , 

§ The second Licut.-Colonels of Her Majesty’s regiments cost the Company 
25,000/. per annum, and are worse than useless. This is just the amount plundered 
from the Captains since 1825. 
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corps which require Captains, and t^ieir want would J>e well supplied by 
any arrangement that would offer temptation for the Captains, and oldest 
subalterns, to remain with the regiments to whjch they belonged . In 
addition to thes^hardships with which the Captains ol King’s corps in 
India have to contend, it may be further stated, that a Captain regi- 
mentally, but a llrevet Field Officer, has two shillings per diem more than 
another Captain at home, and in all other stations, except Indiat. 

(Signed) “ John Malcolm. 

“ Bombay, Nov. 27, r830.” t 1 

Now, Sir, if this paper docs not show the audacious duplicity with 
which Her Majesty’s officers in India have been ( alUnred t'o be) plundered 
within a few years, I do not kpow what will convince the public. Nice 
temptations it shows for an officer of the three junior ranks to serve in 
Indta—“ Pay diminished,’’ “ promotion gone,” exile for twenty years, 
broken constitution, See. Mark the difference in Ceylon, only across the 
water from us. and where the tune of service is ten years. A Captain can 
live well on his island allowances, and draw every shilling of Ins other 
pay, about 200/ per annum, in England, and subalterns are equally well 
oft in proportion to their lank. »- 

India, IOth April, 1838. Erin go Bragii. 


Suggestion Jbr Jicdron lights on ilangei oils Coasts. 



H— fho funis ini )>i';i<1i. I’ -tin 1 point In lie illinnin.ili'il. 

-s' iijHiittonni an olli|ili('/om-, .is cut lium the ellipsoid'l>y plane* |>cr|>ei:ilicul:it to tlio plain" 
of .■M'.'imigui, .mil ill a distance limn c.udi nth. . ol‘llie Imudtli of llui iiinrm 

Mu. Editor, --It is a well-known pioporty of elliptic mirrors, that rays 
falling from one focus upon the several points of the concave circumference 
are reflected upon the other focus. • 

Might not this fact, be rendered conducive to th’e preservation of life and 
property under the following circumstances ?—When there is upon the 
coast, any reef of sunken rocks, upon which it is not practicable to erect a 
lighthouse, we know that the floating buoy, witk the attached beacon, is 
of comparatively but little service, as not being sufficiently conspicuous. 
Let, however, the elements and curvature of an ellipse be calculated (ride 

* Detachments Iroin Native corps under Captains and subalterns, which give the 
senior officer a command allowance of from 100 to 30!) rupees monthly extra, are 
common all over India. - < 

"t Her Majesty's L'eutenanisrof seven years’ service are also plundered of one 
shilling u<rd*y, to put them on an equality with the Company’s Lieutenants, although 
five (that is, half} oft he Lieutenants in each Company’s regiment command a com¬ 
pany ill their own ri„d>t, and which makes their pay, m the garrison of Bombay, 
superior to that of the Captains of Her Majesty’s regiments- Pleasant ideas of 
equality this Court of Directois have, with their “ honest,’’ ‘‘ liberal,” “ enlightened” 
chairman! 
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any treatise on conie sections), the rcfck forming one focus, and any point 
on the beach the other. Now, if a mirror be ground corresponding to an 
arc of the ellipsoid bel<*nging to the ellipse above found (and this would 
be n common problem in optics), and be fixed in its position or arc (sac 
dm gram') in this imaginary ellipsoid, and then illuminated by a strong 
light (as the combustion of lime in oxygen and hydrogen used in Drum¬ 
mond's lamp) placed in the focus on the beach, it is plain that the rays 
will all of them converge upon tire rocks in thg other focus, casting on 
them a flood of light, accompanied Uy a cone of rays which will easily 
distinguish between the light and the phosphorescent sea. This might he. 
seen from son* distance. The light might be concentrated into the 
principal mirror by supplementary mirrors. That there are difficulties to 
contend with, I do not deny; but to the determined in spirit all things are 
possible. Should this rough suggestion be deemed impossible of per¬ 
formance, it yet may (if original) pot some more ingenious person into the 
right hawk. {Should this be deemed worthy insertion, I will shortly forward 
you an imaginary case completely “ worked out.’' 

Sir, I have the honour to be yours, &c. 

Maidstone, Aug. 1838. , C. H. M. 


Efficiency of the Bayonet. 

Mr. Editor, —With reference to Colonel Mitchell’s expressed contempt 
of the bayonet as a military wenpon»if I am correct in supposing him at 
the same time to contend that two bodies of infantry have never met one 
another fairly at the point of the bayonet, I would beg leave to instance 
the affair of Maida, and.to refer him {o Sir James Kempt, who, “as Lieut.- 
Oolonel,” commanded a battalion of Light Infantry in that action, or 
to any of the officers who commanded companies in the right whig of 
that battalion, especially the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th, commanded, I 
behove, by Lieut. Jackson, 20th Regiment, Captains Tarleton, M'Alister, 
and Phillot, 36th Regiment, and Captain lOnagh,- 58th Regiment. I 
instance the right, wing of this battalion, because, for some reason or 
other, it came in contact with the enemy several seconds befoie the other 
wings inet. If any of these office!s are now living, they have it in their 
power to testify that on one occasion, at least, two contending battalions 
of French and English crossed bayonets, and that neither of them turned 
before blood, “ and that in no inconsiderable quantity,” had been drawn 
by that weapon. The occasion tvas as follows:— 

The army, under Lieut.-General Sir John Stuart, was in movement to 
attack the French General" Regnier, who, with a very superior force, had 
descended from a strong position he had previously occupied on some 
neighbouring heights, to meet his adversaries on the plains of Maida, at 
the period I refer to. Ah interval of at least a mile of unbroken ground 
separated the two armies, which werg slowly and deliberately advancing in 
outer of battle, both in the highest spints, and both equally confident of 
success. • 

As the British army advanced in direct echellon of battalions, led by 
1 he Light Infantry under Colonel Kempt, that battalion, of course, came 
first in contact with the enemy; and it is merely doing it “justice to say, 
that to the spirit and ability of its leader, and the steadiness and gallantry 
of (he soldiers, may be chiefly attributed the first victory which, during the 
late war, gave a continental reputation to the # army o’f England. 

The French were also led into action by some regiments of Light In¬ 
fantry. Two of these, one of them the Premier Legion, were formed in 
line “ one behind the otht'r,” for the expiess purpose of charging and 
overturning the right of the British line. They advanced steadily, and in 
close and compact order, halting occasionally to fire a volley at their 
opponents, who, on their side, leisurely continued their march, as if totally 
unconscious that a shot had been fired. No sooner, however, had the 
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opposing, lines arrived at about two Hundred paces from each other, than 
Colonel Kempt halted his battalion, and, desiring the soldiers to take off 
> their knapsacks, told t hem to prepare for a charge. 

This unusual prbceeding being perceived by the French, and, as it after¬ 
wards appeared, being attributed by them to pusillanimity, they instantly 
fired a volley, and, raising a shout, rushed on at a quick pace to the 
charge; the movement was met in the same spirit by the British ; and I 
take upon myself to assert (appealing to the officers already named to 
corroborate the statement), that upon this occasion the right wing of the 
British and the left wing of the French Battalions actually came in con¬ 
tact with the bayonet, and that the latter did not turn until a number of 
their soldiers had been pierce^, by British bayonets: it is true that the 
collision was but of momentary duration, as the French almost immedi¬ 
ately turned, and fled as fast as their legs could cany them ; they were, 
however, closely pursued, and at last overtaken in the bed of a river, or 
" fidmarji,'’ then nearly dry, that intersected the plain ; —here again the 
bayonet was freely used by Ihe British, and many French officers and 
soldiers perished by it; one soldier, either of the 20th or 35th Regiment 
(I will not tax my recollection which),'irv my presence bayoneted three 
Frenchmen, one after the other, as quickly as he could disengage his 
weapon. 

1 have the greatest possible respect for Colonel Mitchel, considering 
him, as a writer, to be an honour and ornament to his profession ; but, 
having paid this just tribute to his merit, I will as freely express a hope 
that he may signally fail in the attempt he is now peaking to weaken a 
conviction which has been so long and so fondly impressed on the mind of 
every British soldier, that, when once he can succeed in getting at his 
enemy with the bayonet, he is invincible. If this should unhappily be done, 
farewell for ever to British military supremacy. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 

United Service Club, Sept. 10 , 1838. .Steel. 


Rudder Chains. 

Mr. Editor, —In the course of my reading, and from what I have heard 
and seen, I am inclined to think we are rather unenlightened upon the 
subject of preventing the loss of so indispensable an appendage to a ship 
as a rudder. Tn the case of the St. George, the loss of that ship’s rudder 
may be said to have led to the loss of 800 valuable lives. Not to multiply 
instances, however, permit me to suggest to your nautical readers a simple 
plan, which can do no harm, and may be the means of preserving a rudder 
after it is unshipped. 

Let the rudder pendants be secured to the heel of the rudder. They 
may be let into a groove at the after-part of the rudder, and stopped 
slightly above the water-mark, so as to be no impediment to sailing. Such 
being the case, if the rudder should by any means get unshipped, the stop 
at the upper part would give way, and the heel ol'^he rudder be uppermost; 
and that with such a scope of chain as to prevent it from hammering at 
the stern frame, to the great danger of starting butts, or doing other 
serious injury. -That this hint from a young hand may be serviceable is 
the sincere wish of, 

*Sir, your humble servant, 

A. 

P.S.—Would it not be advantageous, also, if the heel of the rudder was 
not suffered to go below the main keel ? 


A Distinction for the Junior Ranks of Service Officers. 

Mr. Editor, —Under the head of “ Coronation Promotions” many old 
nd distinguished officers of every grade, save that of the old Subs, have 
btained a Brevet rank; and, when the services of this class of officers are 
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considered (more particularly with reference to the Peninsular campaigns), 
would it be unreasonable to expect that some mark of Royal favour 
should be conferred upon them ? 

Are there none to be found among the ranks of those^iore fortunate and 
gallant officers who have been the companions of this junior class in some 
of the most glorious and brilliant actions on recoud, that will advocate their 
claims ? The occasion which called forth the late great national rejoicing 
affords a fit opportunity for an appeal to our gracious Sovereign ; and, if 
their services are rewarded, thef Eiiglish army will not long remain the 
only one in Europe with subalterns of twenty-five or thirty years’ standing, 
who have fought in five or six general actions. 

Will the distinguished officers who compose the present*military com¬ 
mission kindly consent to consider their Situation ? 

The rank of Captain, with some little increase to the half-pay of the old 
Subs of Peninsular slanding, might be conferred upon those who actually 
served <upon full-pay for any given number of years during that eventful 
period. It would be a great gratification to many a gallant and (fistin- 
guished soldier, and where could the extra shilling or so be better be¬ 
stowed than upon a class of officers who have fought in England’s bright¬ 
est days, now retiied from tne service with a bare subsistence, and in 
many instances struggling with difficulty for the support of a wife and 
family ? 

With the hope that this appeal may, through the medium of your in¬ 
fluential Journal, merit the attention and support of those officers best 
calculated to promote its object, 

I am, Mr. Editor, very faithfully yours, 

London, August, lt$8. # Salamanca. 


Omission of the Army Medical Department from the Brevet. 

Mu. Editor, —Th# unaccountable exclusion of the medical officers of 
the Army from the late Brevet is a subject of loud and general complaint 
amongst ffiem, paiticularly the assislant-siugeons, who principally suffer 
by it. 

In 1837 the Army at large, including the Commissariat Department, 
experienced the benefit of the general promotion which then took place, 
with the exception only of the medical officers. This exception, however 
difficult it might be to discover the reason of it, appeared alone to form a 
sufficient ground for the confident expectation which prevailed in the 
Medical Department, that their services would be taken into consideration 
on the occasion qf the late Brevet. 

Are the duties of medical officers less arduous or of less importance 
than those of other officers in the Aimy, or are they less exposed in 
unhealthy climates to* the hardships of military service, that they should 
be thus overlooked? Arc not their claims to promotion equally strong 
with those of the Commissariat*Department? These are questions to 
which the answers ar% obvious. Why, then, are the services of this im¬ 
portant and laborious class of officers thus repeatedly passed over unre¬ 
warded and unnoticed ? Is it because they have so long remained passive 
on the subject ? • 

It is well known that the present protracted system of promotion in the 
Medical Department is very serkfiisly felt by assistant-surgeons, and is 
calculated to deter men of liability and education from engaging in the 
service. Assistant-surgeons frequently se^ve in that rank for upwards of 
twenty and twenty-five years, a considerable portion of the time abroad, 
and in unhealthy climates, where their duties are, of course, much in¬ 
creased. At the expiration of that time they may possibly attain the rank, 
of surgeon, when, from the premature infirmities of nature thus brought 
on, they ought ty be thinking of retiring altogether from the service. 
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The injustice of this systematic exclusion of the medical officers from 
that promotion which is the reward of similarly long and arduous service 
in other departments is very apparent, and 1 would respectfully suggest 
that the head of our depar*ment should put forward the claims and state 
the grievances of medical officers be foie the Military Commission, which 
I believe will next enter into the consideration of this branch of the ser¬ 
vice. If redress should not be obtained by those means, the Medical De¬ 
partment should seek to .have their claims advocated in the House of 
Commons, where I am confident that, public feeling must be strongly in 
their favour. 

August 20, ,[833. 1 Medicus. 


Hint it to ilulf-jtay Officers. 

Mr. Editor,--I was highly delighted some time since in reading a let¬ 
ter addressed to you by a person who appears to be well acquainted with 
the capabilities the eastern province of the Cape of Good MopO holds 
out to emigrants; allow me then, Mr. Editor, a space in your valuable 
Journal to second a proposition so highly deserving of notice. If twenty 
years’ experience in the eastern province wili admit of a claim to offer ad¬ 
vice to my brother officers and countrymen, I feel confident you will not only 
give me that, space, but advocate the proposition yotirselfi which nothing 
hut. practical knowledge on my part could induce me to second; and should 
those who, from anything that I might say, may he induced to emigrate 
to this colony be in the least disappointed, after giving it a fair trial, I am 
willing to take all the blame to myself; hut remember, Mr. Editor, I am 
not saying this or any other country is adapted foi every one; I simply say, 
that every industrious person might do* well in this, provided he makes his 
mind up to put Ins shoulder to the wheel for a few years, and throw aside 
superfluous pride, which no one should carry with them to a young settle¬ 
ment if they mean to better their condition. How' M’t the idea has come 
across my mind when I look around me and see those poisons whose slen 
tier means can hardly be. called a maintenance ! and why is it? because 
their pride would not allow them to set folly aside. Look at the contrast; 
compare those who threw away folly’s fortune, steered a different com sc, 
and took reason for their guide; what a consolation the one must feel 
compared to the other! those who "innot make their minds up at first 
starting to encounter a tew ups and downs had better remain where they 
are, for, whether they come here or go anywljererelse, it matters not, they 
are sure to be in the way of enterprising persons, and by their grumbling 
and discontent do a great deal of harm. We want in this colony enter¬ 
prising men with some capital, say from 500/. to 2000/. Land is to he pur¬ 
chased from six dollars to nine dollars per acre in any of the eastern dis- 
1 riots, admit ably adapted for woolled sheep, which I recommend every 
farmer to turn his attention to. The most attentive shepherds are the 
Mantot ies and Fingues ; they might be hired at low wages—say 2/. 5s. per 
year, with food. , 

At no a time, for the last twenty years, have such inducements been held 
out for emigration to this colony as at the present moment, and therefore 
I strongly lecommend half-pay officers, and other gentlemen bent upon emi¬ 
grating with their families to some British colon} to fix at once upon the 
colony of the (Jape of Good Hope. The situation and climate alone is one 
inducement, but the inestimable advantages over every other colony as 
i egards cheapness of living will‘bear no comparison: some allowance must 
be made for the present stale of the country; the Dutch hoeis leaving with 
vast numbers of cattle and sheep is the chief cause why living is dearer 
now than before, but that will not bool long duration : if the tide of cmigi a- 
tion once ffinvs here, and the vacant hums become occupied by enterprising 
Britons, the seeds ot wealth and prosperity will take roct, and the colony 
will yet thrive in spite of all the drawbacks ; but a wiilingiiess to conciliate, 
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and a helping hand on the part of government to promote the interest of 
the colony, will do much towards it, and I have no doubt but it will become 
one of the richest possessions under the British dominions. 

Very few of the old colonists l'eel disposed to go beyond their old mode 
of farming, which decidedly is the most slovenly and unprofitable of any 
I ever saw ; and so long as they follow that course they will remain sta¬ 
tionary, if not retrograde: nothing is more difficult than to persuade them 
that woolled sheep are more profitable than Jhe native wire-haired un¬ 
sightly greyhound-looking brutef—-J can call them by no othei name. The 
present price of one of these native ewes is about 5 s. Gd.: they cross well, 
notwithstanding their bad qualities, with the merino ram : tlje latter might 
be purchased from 2 1. 5s. to 10/. each of those floolv-masters whose sheep 
have already arrived to that state of purity, particularly in the eastern pro¬ 
vince, and which 1 wish to be distinctly understood to confine myself to, 
not to be surpassed in New South Wales. The gieat demand for woolled 
ewes kpeps the price up for the present at rather high prices, viz., from 1/. 
to ll. 5s. each ; but even at that price money cannot, be laid out Id more ad¬ 
vantage in this colony. One very great and striking advantage presents 
itself over many other countries—we require no provision for winter feed¬ 
ing; each flock goes to pasture throughout the year, and is brought home to 
the fold at night; each shepherd has charge of from 500 to 1000 sheep 
during the day ; a guard takes charge of all the flocks during the night. 

I am speaking of sheep that aiepropeily managed ; and no man can make 
the most of his sheep who does m*l fold them, and shift his pens at least 
once a-week; by that means his sheep are kept healthy, tree from that 
fatal disease called scab, which often destroys half the fleece and makes 
the other half unsaleable. , 

Any one at all acquainted with this colony must bear witness to the 
slovenly manner in which sheep farming is carried on by the old colonists; 
for, although a valuable set of men (and their loss is much to be regretted), 
they are too obstinate to take good advice. Since T have adopted the 
method ot folding them 1 have had an increase of 30 percent, in weight 
of wool alone, besides having the pleasure of seeing my flock improved in 
health and appearance. All my brother sheep-fanners who have adopted 
this plan have been equally successful. J am particular instating ibis, 
because I have alicady reaped advantages far beyond what 1 expected, 
and therefoie, if young settleis will not lake the advice of expencnced per¬ 
sons, they must not fall out with the colony if they find a different mode 
of farming Irom that winch Vis proved suceesslul not answer their wild 
expectations. 

I recommend half-pay officers more particularly, that, in the event of 
their loaning themselves into an association, with the intention of coming 
to this colony, to firing with them a few experienced old shepherds, who 
will instruct the inexperienced, and render a gieat benefit to the associa¬ 
tion. There is nearly 100,000 acijjs in the district of Albany, well adapted 
for woolled sheep, lor sale, besides twice as much in other parts of the 
eastern province equally good. The success of myself and many others 
ought to act as a stimulus to young beginners. The 50/. pme : cup was 
awarded to the writer of this for the best show of wool m the colony. 

I cannot help adding that, although this colony holds out such strong 
and inviting temptations to stnnuyite the colonists to exertion, f never 
saw more apathy displayed iij my life. The fact vs, we want more entei- 
prising men to settle in different parts of tlje colony to rouse that dormant 
spirit. 

To convince those who might be sceptical as regards the capabilities of 
the colony, I add for their information a correct statement of profit and. 
loss of my own flock for the last two years, and then leave them to draw 
their own conclusion. 

/' (Signed) Half-Pay Officjsu, R.N. 

Sidbury Paik, Albany. 
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. Bretet Captains hi India. 

Captainfor what ?—Siukspkake. 

Mr. Editor, — To tfie pages of your extensively-circulated and useful 
periodical do we soldiers, banished for the better part of our lives to India, 
often look for a channel through which to makq our grievances known to 
the authorities in England, and to show forth the abuses and absurdities 
which continue to exist in the Service. 

The point to which I would «now desire tollraw the attention of our 
esteemed and excellent*Commander*-in-Chief, and which I hope, with your 
assistance, tp accomplish, is the system still maintained in Her Majesty’s 
Regiments in India, of bestowing upon all Subalterns, indiscriminately, 
who have served fifteen years, the brevefrrank of Captain: tins promotion 
takes place without any reference whatever to the period they have been 
on full-pay, and the consequence is, that many Subalterns who have been, 
within the last few years, brought in fiom the half-pay, by this prepos- 
terous^rraftgement, actually supersede those who have served more years 
on full-pay than the newly-appointed Captains have served months. 
Lieutenants of twelve and thirteen years' service are thus taken precedence 
of on all general duties by ftion who have never joined a regiment,-— 
totally ignorant of their duty,—and many of them (I write advisedly), from 
long acquired habits, quite unfit for the situation they are thus Ihrusl into: 
surely, individuals who have been’sixteen, seventeen, and in some in¬ 
stances twenty years and upjvaids on half-pay, never having learned their 
duty, and whose advanced age almost precludes the possibility of their 
being now taught it, are not fit and proper persons to hold a rank which 
very often places them in responsible situations, to the injury and detri¬ 
ment of many who art? masters of tneir profession, and who for a series of 
years have been actively employed in vatious parts of the globe, but have 
now the mortification of finding themselves commanded by ignorant and 
inefficient men, and wtio are actually junior to them in their corps. This 
absurdity is carried still further, by Ensigns being promoted to the brevet 
rank of Obtain, and by such promotion, superseding not only the Subal¬ 
terns, but also many of the Captains, of their regiment. The baneful 
effects of this system are now visible m almost every corps in India, and 
the hardship and gross injustice of it towards the Subalterns of a regiment 
must be apparent to the most casual observer: take one instance,—an offi¬ 
cer obtained an ensigney in May, 181.1, and teduced without ever joining 
his regiment; he is brought upon full pay in 18.‘3j, and immediately be¬ 
comes a Captain in May, thus superseding not only the Subalterns 

of Ins regiment, byt also all Captains whose commissions bear a subsequent - 
date: in this situation he not unfrequently is regimentally the junior officer 
of hisaompatiy; yet, by this pernicious arrangement, is often placed supe¬ 
rior to his own immediate Captain ! 

I am unwilling to advert to the habits, manners, and character of many 
who are thus pushed into a situation, for which they are altogether unfit, 
and which must be as gainful to themselves as to others; but I can ap¬ 
peal with confidence to the commanding officer of every Queen’s regiment 
in India, as to the injurious tendency and mal-vvorking of the present 
system; and I am quite prepared with proofs of what 1 pill forth, and can, 
if necessary, produce many instances in which officers so situated have 
been weighed m the balance and foifhd wofully wanting. 

The foregoing statement refers only to duties in gfarrisou or cantonment; 

. but carry it out to actual service in the fielif, and it is scarcely possible to 
say where the mischief would be stayed. 

I will not attempt to conceal that I am a sufferer from the grievance I 
now endeavour to set foith, but 1 am aware that every Subaltern in Her * 
Majesty's Service iu India similarly circumstanced, will fully agree with 
me in all I have bought forward; and further, that their supercession by 
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the present system of brevet rank, tyestovml upon officers considerably 
their juniors, is viewed by each and all as a serious hardship. 

Of the Subaltern officers in the Company’s Service I say nothing, as 
their service must be, and always is, lull-pay, and the man who serves 
fifteen years in India has dearly earned his rank; but in our Service, 
surely some period should be fixed for officers to be on full-pay before they 
are thus unceremoniously lifted over the heads of those who, in any other 
country, would be their seniors. 

I am,' Sir, your obedient servfyit, 

A Qfieen’s Subaltern in India, 

Madras, Myrch I. of twelve years’ standing. 

P.S.—I should have mentioned, that in every cantonment in India the 
Captains do duty as Field-OfficCrs, and that Junior Lieutenants, and even 
Ensigns, are thus constantly seen visiting and turning out guards, witli 
whose duties, orders, and forms, they are altogether unacquainted. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Sept. 20, 1838. 

Mr. Editor, —The Curlew and Magicienne have arrived from foreign 
service since my last, ami the Gorgon,^steamer, hom an eastern dockyard. 
The Gorgon, steam-frigate, commanded by Com. S.C. Dacres, and manned 
by the officers and crew of'the Salamander, now under repair at Woolwich, 
put into this port on her way to Plymouth and the north coast of Spain, 
and remained upwards of a week, thus enabling arty one to visit her that 
might be so disposed, the officers being most obliging to all that went on 
b und, pointing out to strangers her machinery, boilers, armament, &c. 
Reports of the stupendous size of this steamer having been spread, even 
that she was as large as the Great Western, considerable disappointment 
vias experienced by many when she was observed working into Spithead, 
she being only brig-rigged and looking very little larger than the Medea 
or Salamander. She anchored there for a few hours to wait the flood-tide, 
and then went, into harbour. The Gorgon is 1150 tons burthen, and is 
armed with two long 84-pounder guns, bov atul stern, and four 32-poundcr 
guns, all on the upper deck. It was intended she should have a larger 
armament, but it appears some vviong calculations have been made as to 
her draft of water, and the twelve guns for the main-deck wore not on 
board while she was at Portsmouth. She has a loweivleck with scuttles, 
capable of accommodating between 400 and 500 troops, allowing one-thiril 
to be always on deck, as is customary. Her engines are of 320-horse 
power, Ihe woik of Messis. John Seaward and €o., and beautifully con¬ 
structed. The boilers, four in number, are of copper: the machinery', 
coal-boxes, and fire-places, are in line* order and arrangement, tt is un¬ 
derstood that it was intended she should stow about 400 tons of coals, but 
on the present occasion she bad not more than 285, having 120 tons of 
ordnance and other stores on board, fertile squadron and marine battalion 
at St. Sebastiaifs. At full speed it is calculated her consumption will lie 
J8 cwt. an-hour, consequently that quantity would last twenty days, and 
enable her to get to Anmiea with ease. She was never on full speed 
during the passage iicm Sheerncss to Portsmouth. Her steam was got 
up in about fifty minutes, which is considered very quick. The officers, 
seamen, marine artillery, gunners, and boys, amount to only 140, which 
all consider insufficient: she should have about 200. The officers’ quarters 
are very good, and the height between dicks, main and low er, is very con¬ 
siderable. The sick-berth is well-arranged. The service she is now per¬ 
forming, i.e., going to the north coast of Spain witfiyrtores, is merely to 
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fry her different qualities, and there is little doubt but any trifling defect 
which may be observed during the*voyagc will soon be rectified on her 
return, and fhat the Gorgon will ultimately prove a most formidable 
vessel of her class. Slfe went from Portsmouth harbour on Saturday the 
8th instant at noon, having the old Venerable, 7-1, in tow, at the rate of 
about seven knots an-houV. At Spithead botli, vessels made sail down 
Channel, and got 1o Plymouth Sound at six the following morning, 
thus performing the voyage in seventeen hours, which, with a heavy ship 
in tow, drawing nineteen i'eet water, was a mosf expeditious affair. She 
went to the north coast'of Spain last Friday. The Venerable was sent to 
Plymouth totye broken up. The other vessel at Portsmouth, # viz„ Pmeher, 
schooner, which did not realize the money required by the Admiralty at 
their sale of old vessels, has been disposed of privately for (J05/. 

Her Majesty's brig Curlew, 10, Commander Norcott, promoted at the 
Coronation, arrived from the Coast of Africa, having been employed on 
that station upwards of three years. During that period she lost nearly 
all her officers and crew by fever, returning with only one officer, Mr. 
Sturdic, and eighteen of the original party that fitted her out. She went 
to the coast commanded by Lieut, the Hon. J. Denman, and on his pro¬ 
motion Mr. Norcott joined aftd lived to bring her to England. Some 
captured slave-vessels having been sent to Sierra Leone by the Peail and 
Sappho, the officers and crews thereof came to Spithead in the Curlew, and 
assisted in navigating her, otheiwisc she musi have been compelled to 
hire Krornen, like the'VVatcrjvitch.. The Curlew had no information to 
communicate respecting the African squadron, not having seen any of 
them for some considerable time, except the Termagant, brigantine, spoken 
going up to Sierra Leone, she having made the passage out from Ply¬ 
mouth m three weeks. ‘The Curlew has been paid off at Portsmouth, but 
will be brought forward again when the Dockyard artificers have repaired 
her. The Pelican is the next ship expected from the coast of Africa. 

The Magicicnne, 20,•Captain S. J. Mildmay, came from Lisbon on Fri¬ 
day, having been relieved by the Tribune. Orders being m the port for 
her to he pilfl off!, she went in the harbour for the purpose, but counter- 
orders vi ore sent by the Admiralty for her to return to Spithead, and she was 
about to do so last Monday, when other orders arrived for her to remain 
ready for sea, and she will probably be despatched to Mexico. The Magi- 
eionne lias been a sort of guard-ship at Cadiz, having been at anchor there 
upwards ol two years with slight intervals of cruising; consequently she 
is in as effective a state as <3n hfr departure from Spithead. Several ships 
Horn foreign stations are daily expected, viz., Champion, Wolf, Zebra, 
buffalo, store-ship,,Raleigh, and Rattlesnake, but up to this day not any 
have amved. Considering the state of affairs in the East Indies, it is a 
doubt if Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland will reduce his squadron for the 
present, but keep the Rattlesnake, Wolf, ltaletgli, and Zebra, until the 
dispute vvitli the Burmese is arranged. 

The ships that have left the port since my last are only the Pique, frigate, 
and the Stakesby and Btmdicea, transports. The Pique went about a fort¬ 
night ago to Sheerness to fit for the leccptiun of the Marquis of CJnnrieaide 
and suite, and convey them to St. Peter,shurgh ; there is a report that she 
will winter there, but it is hardly probable that the Boarcf of Admiralty, 
although they are quite incompetent ^jpr the office they hold, will he so very 
silly as to lose the services of a vessel of her descriptiqn during the space of 
live or six months, particularly* after the outijry tlieie is of the naval force 
of the countiy being insufficient for the protection of its commerce. It is 
now stated that the Marquis and his Staff are to go to the Russian capi¬ 
tal in the Sirius, merchant steam-vessel. A pretty expense that will lie! 

The Stakesby, transport, went to the coast of Brazil with stores. She 
was to proceed in thf first instance to Rio Janeiro, and afterwards cross 
to St. Helena, delw.-r stores at that island, and then mn down to Ascen- 
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sion; fof the latter place she had a detachment of marines on board to 
complete the party, and Mr. BaUantide, a newly-appoihted surgeon. The 
officer nominated to succeed the late Captain Bate, the Commandant of the 
island, is Captain Tinklar, and he will go out in *a freight-ship in about 
three weeks time. 

The Boadicea, transpprt, has gone to the Mediterranean with detach¬ 
ments of troops. 

The ships in this port which may be considered in a forward state are 
the following, termed “demonstration* ships, viz.:—Ganges, 84; Ben- 
bow, 74; Illustrious, 74; Blonde, 46* The mast's, yards, sails, anchors, 
tanks, cables, and every description of store, are selected for them and ready 
to be issued'at the shot test possible notice: seamen would be the only 
thing requisite. To these may be added the Britannia, 120, the flag-ship 
of Ihe Port Admiral; she lias all her stores and sails on board, and, if 
manned, could be at Spithead in forty-eight hours. The other vessels in a 
progressive condition are the Hibernia, Indus, Revenge, Vindictive, and 
Dunlin } the first is to be fitted immediately as a demonstration'vship, in 
consequence of the St. Vincent requiring inspection and repair; the Indus 
is on the stocks, and could be finished and launched in a couple of month.; 
if required: she is built of teak, of 209G toifcs burthen, and intended to carry 
80 guns. She is constructed similar to the Christian VII., but enlarged. 
The Revenge is an old favourite in the Navy, and is in dock under repair; 
a short time would have her ready for officers and men. The Dublin has 
recently returned from the South American station, and could soon be 
made effective. The Vindictive has the improved bow and stern, the in¬ 
vention of Mr. Blake, the master shipwright, and is a most superb vessel of 
her class. The Warspite, 74, is in dock, to be cut down to a one-decked 
ship, similar to the Dublin, and will’no doubt turn out to be a noble ship. 
The only vessel actually reported fit for commission is the Racer, 16 ; she 
is in the Dockyard basin, and has had a Commander nominated to her (viz. 
George Byng) and other officers, in less than a week. 

Of ships in commission the following Rrc here. Edinburgh, 74, at Spit- 
head, in every respect ready for sea, but kept at that anchoiuge until her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager proceeds to Malta in the Hastings. She has 
had a shell-room fitted, and taken the guns necessary ; it is expected she 
will relieve the Rodney, whose period of service has nearly terminated. 

Hastings, 74. She is nearly completed, and ready for the reception of 
Queen Adelaide; she was moved ouf of the basin on Monday, and the 
purveyor has commenced embarking the ntock of eatables, linen, crockery, 
plate, &c. Upholsterers have been employed for a considerable time m 
arranging the cabins, and everything has been done to render the accom¬ 
modation complete at the least possible expense. The Hastings will go to 
Spithead the beginning of next week, and when her lower-deck guns are 
taken in, she will he reported ready for her illustrious passengers, and on 
or about the 10th of October, it is believed, they will embark and imme¬ 
diately put to sea. 

Actaeon, 28. This ship was reported to be really the end of October, and 
to have gone to South Amuica, but on Tuesday orders were received for 
her Captain to state the shortest possible time required to get to Spithead, 
and, a week b«ng fixed, she is to be at that anchorage next Tuesday, and 
probably go to sea on Thursday, but to what part of the globe her officers 
do not know. 

Orestes, 18 . This'corvette is fully manned and will be ready for service 
in forty-eight hours. She is still in the harbour; it was thought that her 
, destination would have been South America, to relieve the Harrier, but, as 
aftaiis on the coast of Mexico are assuming a serious aspect, it is very pro¬ 
bable that a small squadron will be despatched thither to look after Bri¬ 
tish property, and the Pique, Magicienne, Actseon, Orestes, and Rose, form 
part of it. \ 
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Pantaloon, tender to Royal George yacht, is kept in harbour ready for 
immediate service: directly orders arrive she has only to slip from the 
buoy and proceed to execute them. 

Apollo, troop-ship, has returned from Dublin with thedepfit of the Royal 
Irish, and when she has taken in the necessary provisions, &e., will go to 
Cork, and, accompanied by the Jupiter, take the inth and 95th Regiments 
to Ceylon. 

Messenger, steamer, has been patched up for.harbour service, and will 
in future only be employed to tovf ships in and out of it. Her deserving 
commander, Mr. King, it is to be hftped, will be promoted lo some other 
vessel which will prove beneficial to him. They talk of making the Hydra, 
steamer, now ready for launching at Chatham, a substitute for the Mes¬ 
senger; the Phoenix has also been named? but she is at present employed 
on the north coast of Spain. 

Vulcan, revenue steamer.—She is constantly moving about between 
Weymouth and Portsmouth. Her boats caplmed on Monday a largqgig, 
near tltfe Needles, with seven men and fifty tubs of spirits on boaiti. This 
is the second seizure during the last four months. 

The change among the troops in the garrison consists of the following:— 
The deput of the 47th has bee*n removed lo Jersey, and the depot of the 
2nd battalion of the GOfh, brought from that island to Portsmouth. 
Although at the time this movement took place there were several nien-of- 
vvar in the port perfectly ready for sea, doing nothing—two being at Spit- 
head, and the Gorgon, steamer, hguily expected, and understood to be 
adapted for the reception of troops : yet, because the old Messenger, 
steamer, was in dock, and found unfit for the duty of again moving troops, 
the eleyer people at the Admiralty,would not allow these depots to be 
tiansported in comfortable ships, but they must needs advertise for ten¬ 
ders to convey them in hired steam-vessels. The proprietors of the South¬ 
ampton and Jersey steamers gladly availed themselves of such a chance, 
and the depots weretalten in two trips each by the Atalanta steam-packet, 
for 1 SO/. TJje proprietors did not put themselves to the slightest incon¬ 
venience oiMhe occasion, as the master of the vessel embarked the troops 
early in the day from the Dockyard jetty, and then gave them an airing to 
Southampton, to Which town the steamer went to take her regular pas¬ 
sengers for the Channel islands. Although the sum of 180/. is but a trifle, 
it might have been saved; but the motive lor noticing the circumstance is 
to show Hie bad management which prevails in theTrausport Department. 
When the depot of the SGtfl arrived from Sheerness by the Messenger, she 
vs as in such a plight that they were not safe to go further in her; fortu¬ 
nately the Apollo* troop-ship, was in the haibour, and the men were put 
into her, and went comfortably to Cork, otherwise they must have re¬ 
mained in the garrison until hired steam-vessels were obtained, for there 
appears a disinclination on the part of the public authorities to let troops 
be transported liom different posts jn a comtortable manner. The Messen¬ 
ger is now only fit for a harbour tug-vessel, and it is expected the Hydra, 
at Chatham, or the Phoenix, steam-lrigate, now on the north coast of Spain, 
will be substituted for her. • 

The depots of the 5th and 90th have been under orders to change their 
quarteis tor at least three months, but the 90th are still ^n the garrison, 
and the first division of the 5th did not finally quit for Dublin until 
yesterday, and then by a hir^d Irish steamer. The depot, with their 
women and children, numbering nearly 29Q souls,’would have been em¬ 
barked in a filthy steamer called the Hibernia, and kept on deck all the 
voyage to Dublin, if the General and the Deputy-Adjutant-General and 
Staff Surgeon had not detei mined that the vessel was unfit and ill adapted 
to receive so many persons. She was crowded below with a cargo, and the ' 
decks lumbered witWempty casks, leaving small space for the troops: after 
four hours’ parlying the casks were landed, and only two companies, with 
u. S. Jouhn. JNo. 119, OCX. 1838. S 
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their women and children, sent by her, and those had no room to spare. 
The owners ot' the steamer appeared ‘ro be a greedy race, or probably the 
Admiralty have driven a hard bargain with them ; as it is, the two com¬ 
panies had to return to quarters, and now wail Anther orders. One soldier 
fell overboard, and nearly lost his life in cetting the luggage into the 
Steamer; and altogether,<in consequence of the counter-orders given, the 
greatest confusion occuired in the embarkation. All the time the Apollo, 
troop-ship, was lying idle at her moorings within a mile of the place, and 
if the Admiral had had the authority, wlfich ought to have been given him, 
he could have had the men put on board and despatched in one voyage, 
and at considerable less expense and infinitely more comforUto the officers 
and men. The removal of only part of the depot must produce great public 
inconvenience. 'Ihe part of the 5th, which went on the 20th, cannot get 
to Dublin under three days, and, as the proprietors have not made the job 
answer by only taking half a height instead of a full one, it is probable the 
remainder may not jom their comrades for a month, for unless they are 
under bo*nd it is scarcely probable the owners will send anothet ste;bner for 
them. The depot of the 1 Htii, or Royal Irish, anived here on Sunday by 
the Apollo, troop-slnp, and have taken up their quaiters in the barracks 
vacated by the 5th depot. Thcie are now the following in this district:— 
84th Regiment and depots of the 18th, 2nd battalion 50th, and IHIth in 
Portsmouth; depots of the 24th and 89th at Gosport. 

The Mates of the Fleet are still examined in mathematics at the Old 
Naval College. The Jollowing were found qualified this month, viz.:— 
Messrs. Robert J. D. Waddilove, Augustus P. Greene, Charles Nolloth, 
George (J. Briggs, Edmund M. Lyons, George R. Randolph, Edward J. 
Vonles, Also the undernamed candidates for the situation of Naval In¬ 
structor:—Messrs. George Jackson, Robot Scott, John Gowans. 

You have reeoi ded many attempts made by Mr. Ablnnelt and Mr. Deans 
to remove the stores and other things from the wrecks of the Royal George 
and Boyne, which have been lying at Spithead fot v many years, occasion¬ 
ing an obstruction to all coasters and vessels of light dratt c£ water navi¬ 
gating in the neighbouihood. The end of last month Mr. Abfcinett tried, 
a second time by gunpowder, to blow the remains of the Boyne out of 
the water, or displace the wreck in such a manner that he might raise it 
piece-meal. His plan was as follows:—630 lbs. of gunpowder was en¬ 
closed in an oil hogshead, into which two stop-cocks were inserted; 
to these were attached tv\o leaden tube pip^s, containing an igniting 
match of foity-tive feet in length; at the upper end of each of the 
pipes port-fires were fixed, adapted to burn about four minutes. When 
the pipes were attached, the magazine was lowered very gently into 
Ihe water, and as it sank was hauled into the situation intended by 
means of a rope leading through a block previously lashed to the kelson 
of the wreck. The part fixed for the explosion was under the lar¬ 
board bilge, abreast the main chains, where there was at least twenty feet 
of the bottom over-hanging. The ship was lying on the opposite bilge, and 
about thiity feet of the aiter-part of her bottom Entire. When the maga¬ 
zine was salely landed, the two port-fiies, with the upper ends of the lead 
pipes projecting upwards about two feet, were securely lashed to an 
eighteen-gallon cask as a float. All boats were now ordered to withdraw, 
and* Mr. Abbinett, having fired the piatches, witl Irew also. On the ex¬ 
plosion taking place, huge mass of wate,r about forty leet square arose 
in a solid bulk about six feet 4 and then broke in the centre, throwing up 
several foamy columns for about twelve feet higher. A low report was 
heard as of a distant explosion, but neither flame nor smoke was observed. 
The result has been, that nearly seventy feet of the ship's bottom is laid 
fiat and dispersed on the ground; and as the tides, which run very strong 
over the spot, wash away the mud, there is not a dodt>t but Mr. Abbinett 
will be able to pick up the different portions, particularly the valuable 
ones, such as copper bolts and copper sheathing, and, with the assistance 
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of dockyard lighters and proper tackling, raise the timber and iron-work 
altogether. A year or two ago, He, with a magazine of gunpowder of 
200 lbs. weight, blew off nearly thirty feel of the sternpost, but was 
not able to move it away entirely until the spring of the present year, when 
he got it towed into the harbour and safely landed on Gosport beach ; the 
weight was estimated at thirty tons and a considerable portion of it has 
proved to be valuable timber. Finally, great credit is due to Mr. Abbinett 
for his exertions in removing an obstruction m the important anchorage of 
Spithead.and he richly^deserves%11 that he can obtain. It is now probable 
that the Government may cause p#oper engineers to be selected to remove 
the wreck oil the Royal George, particularly since the operation performed 
by Colonel Pasley in the river Thames has been successful,* although that 
xpenment was by no means original, Mr. Abbinett having tried a similar 
one with success, as before stated. When he first started in the business 
certain parts of the wreck of the Boyne were only four feet under water, 
now there is not less than eighteen feet over every part at low water. This 
alone'is m&st important to navigation, and we look forward to Ifaviiig Ihe 
body of Ihe Boyne removed from Spithead in a very short period. All the 
guns have been picked up. 

The day selected by Mr. Abbinett for his experiment turned out to be 
remarkably fine and calm, and nearly 100 boats filled with parties were 
spectators. Among them was the Port-Admiral, Sir P. 11. Durham, and 
several naval and military officers. * 

. . P. 

Plymouth, Sept. 20th, 1838. 

Mr. Editor, —The Admiralty v^cre here when I last wrote you, which 
was on the 22nd ulfimo. It was expected that their Lordships would 
have left us on that evening, but there was a gale of wind from the west¬ 
ward which delayed their departure, and i1 was not until the following 
day that they were enabled to get away. Their Loidships then proceeded 
to Falmou^j, where they lemained only a slant time, as it appears that 
they vveieat Pembroke Dockyard betoie eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 25th. Lord Minlo, Sir William Paikcr, Sir (Jinnies Adam, and Mr. 
Wood, also Mr. Tulnel, private secretary to the First Lord, took a passage 
in the Fiichrand government steamei ; bill the Surveyor of the Navy 
went by land. Nothing patlicular tianspned as having occurred during 
their Lordships’ visitation. The levee oi the First Loid on the 22nd was 
very numerously al tended, aifd eveiv one was concern* d to hear that it 
was with difficulty his Loidship nave audience to so many, he having been 
exceedingly umvvll dining the whole ol the previous day, and being scarcely 
convalescent on the day set apait for receiving Naval officers. 

The movements of a few small craft, Mr. Editor, have constituted the 
greater portion of theliaval intelligence of the month. 

The Rover corvette, J 8, was docked on the 22ml ultimo, preparatory to 
being commissioned, and turned out again on Ihe 29th, having had her 
principal defects made^jood, and been newly coppered. She was commis¬ 
sioned on the 30th by Lieutenant Benj. II. Bunce for Commander T. M. C. 
Symonds, who has since joined her. On the 10th inst. she was taken 
alongside the sheer lmlk to have her lower masts put iifio her, and is now 
in a very forward state, no time having been lost in her fitting and equip¬ 
ment, which, it is expected, jvill be complete in the course of a week. The 
Spitfire steamer, Lieut.-Coniniander Kennedy, arrived here from Malta mi 
the 24th ultimo, and went alongside the Dockyard to undergo some slight 
repairs. She left Malta on the 9th of August, and Gibraltar on the 17th. 
Several invalids came home in her. Captain Erskine, late of the Har¬ 
lequin, returned by her, having been superseded, on promotion, by Com* 
mander Lord Frantis Russell. The Spitfire proceeded to Woolwich on the 
3lst, to have her machinery examined, and to be supplied with new 
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paddle-wheels; and it appears that she was paid off oij Friday last, 14th 
mst. The Herald, 28, Captain J. Nia^, also arrived on the 24th ultimo. 
She came from Portsmouth, and experienced such severe weather in 
coming down Channel, that it was thought advisable to put into Torbay. 
She came into Barnpool or the 24th to be caulked, and sailed on the 29th 
for the East Indies. Tlu^ Goldfinch packet, Lieut .-Commander Collier, 
arrived on the 25th ult. from Falmouth, and came forthwith into harbour 
to undergo a retit; but, having since been surveyed, which has led to the 
discovery of defects which'it would take *)metime to make good, she was 
paid off into ordinary on the 12th of tfcis month. The Columbia brig, 16, 
Commander Geo. Elliot, arrived in the Sound on the 27th, ultimo, but 
remained there' only one day, and then proceeded to the coast of Africa, to 
relieve (so report says) the Pylades. 

The Athol troop-slup, Mr. Bellamy, Master, also arrived on the 271 h. 
She embarked drafts trorn depots of the 2nd Battalion 1st (Royal), 15th, 
and 85th Regiments, to join service companies in Canada. .She sailed on 
the n*ext day for Cork, to take on board other detachments lor Quebec. 
Unfortunately, however, she was compelled to return to this port on the 
13th instant, after having been ten days at sea, in consequence of having 
carried away the head of her foremast. She is nowin harbour, making 
good that and other defects. 

The Seagull packet brigantine, Lieut.-Oommander Parsons, which 
arrived at this port on the 20th ultimo'from Falmouth, to have her defects 
attended to, was docked on the 2:)th ulb^and, having been newly coppered, 
was undocked on the 5tli of this month. She will be ready for sea the 
fiist week in October, and will probably take out the next mail to the 
Brazils. j 

On the 27th ult. Mr. Turner, who had been fifteen years Harbour- 
Masler at this port, died at his official residence at Bovisand. He has 
been succeeded by Mr. Walker, Assistant Master-Attendant of this Dock¬ 
yard, who is well known as a very intelligent and active officer, and 
eminently qualified for the responsible appointment to which ]\e has been 
promoted. 

The Vulcan revenue steam-vessel arrived on the 30th ultimo from the 
eastward, and sailed on the 2nd instant for Portsmouth. The Connnander- 
in-Cliief struck his flag on board the Royal Adelaide on the 2nd instant, 
and hoisted it on board the Sylph tender, in which he paid an official 
visit to Falmouth. Ills Lordship leturned on the 5th, since which time he 
has also paid an official vi-.it to Dartmouth. 'The Royalist, 10, Commander 
Hon. E. Plunkett, recently from the coast of Africa, was paid off into 
ordinary on the 3rd instant. The Skylark packet saile 1 on the 4th for 
Falmouth, to be in readiness to take out the Halifix mad. The Meteor, 
steamer, Lieut .-Commander R. 1). Pntchard, arrived on the 4th from 
Falmouth, and on the following day the Bi.diop oi Exeter embarked on 
board, for t he purpose of proceeding to^Sciliy on an official visit to the 
islands. The Petterel packet, commissioned on the 28th ultimo by Lieut. 
W. Crooke, was taken into dock on the 5th instant, and turned out again 
on the 7fh; and the Nemesis, 46, was taken into the same dock on the 
same day. The latter, having bad her copper examined and repaired, was 
undocked on tht afternoon of the 17th instant; and the Circe, 46, was 
immediately taken into the same dock, to have the state of her bottom 
examined. 

The Hercules, 74, CsCptain Toup Nicolas, went down into the Sound on 
the 8th instant, was paid wages on that day, and sailed on the 10th for 
Cork. This ship has been fitted entirely lor the reception of troops, her 
Jpwer-deck guns having been sent on shore, and those of her main-deck 
dismounted and stowed away. 

. Curiosity has been on the stretch for some time past, anticipating the 
arrival of the Gorgon steam-frigate, she being the first of the kind in 
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the British service. She arrived on the 9th inst. from Portsmouth, having 
in tow the Venerable, 74-gun ship,(which has been sent to this Dockyard 
to be broken up. The Gorgon is the largest steam-vessel at present in her 
Majesty’s service, and'larger than any that has ever before entered the 
port of Plymouth. Her extreme length is said to be 205 feet; her length 
upon deck, 185 feet; the full breadth upon de^k, 45 feet; the extreme 
breadth, from outs ; de to outside of paddle-box, 55 feet 8 inches ; and her 
burthen in tons, 1140. Her external appearance is deceptive, as she looks 
much smaller than she really m.# The illusion, however, no longer obtains 
on going on board, for she then instantly strikes the eye as being upon a 
magnificent §cale, more particularly the paddle-boxes, which seem to be 
of stupendous size. The engines, which were supplied bf Messrs. John 
Seaward and Co., are of 320-horse powert The diameter of the cylinder 
is 64 inches ; the length of stroke, 5 feet fi inches; the diameter of the 
paddle-wheels, 26 feet; the average number ol’ revolutions per minute, 
19; 1h§ consumption of coals per hour, 18 cwt.; and the coal-boxes are 
capabie ol* taking about 400 tons, which would be sufficient for 18*days’ 
consumption. The boilers, which are of copper, are composed of lour 
distinct parts, cither ol which may be detached fiom the rest, in the event 
of accident, or repairs being Accessary, while the other parts will supply 
sufficient steam for working the engines. There are two stoke-holes, one 
on the fore and one on the atter-part of the boilers, and there is a passage 
round them which greatly facilitate.? ventilation ; and between this passage 
and the ship's side the coal-box is 8 feet thick. 

The engines arc also of peculiar construction, being formed upon a 
principle which reduces their length and breadth, and at the same time 
simplifies the machinery. This is infected by doing away with the “sway- 
beams,’' and bringing the piston-rod itself directly under the ciank-shatt, 
instead of placing it, as is usual in other marine-engines, at the opposite 
end of the engine. A connecting-rod is introduced between the upper end 
of the piston-rod and crank, and motion is thus communicated to the 
paddle-whotjjs in the most direct and simple manner imaginable. The 
cast-iion tfame-woik which usually accompanies marine-engines is dis¬ 
pensed with, and the main bearings of the shaft rest upon wrought-iron 
pillars, four upon each cylinder. The floats of the paddle-wheels are seven 
feet long ; but, instead of being of the otdinary breadth (about two feet, 
more or less), they are arranged in sets of three, and each float is only 
seven or eight inches wide. They are not in 1 lie same plane, but are placed 
at short distances in thin find 'behind each other, like so many steps, the 
outer one entering the water first, the middle one next, and the inner one 
last. , 

During the short time the Gorgon remained he.e (five days), crowds of 
visitors went oft" to see her. Iler capabilities have, therefore, been a good 
deal discussed ; but much, of course, is advanced upon mere speculation, 
«iS she, is at present only upon trial, and is not aimed and equipped as she 
is designed to be. She is to earif ten 32-pounders upon her lower deck, 
some of which are nowon board ; but the aimament of her upper deck is 
complete. It consists of four 32-pounder broadside-guns, besides two 
revolving guns on the middle line of the ship (one forward and the other 
abaft), which will carry 10-inch shot weighing each 84 IBs. 

I have the painful task of infoiming you that on Saturday last (15th 
instant). Sir William Elliott, Flag-Captain at this port, expired quite 
suddenly of apoplexy, at the* dinner-table v within*a few minutes after the 
cloth was removed, while in company with some of his family connexions. 
The remains of that distinguished officer were interred this morning at 
Maker church, adjoining the Mount Edgecumb grounds, and the ceremony 
was conducted with military honours. Ip private life he was greatly* 
esteemed by all who knew him ; and his public character, which raised 
him from comparative obscurity to a high professional standing, will 
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adorn the pages of our Naval biography. The Rover corvette, 18; Pilot 
brig, 16 ; Petterel, Penguin, and Seagiili, packets, also the Buzzard brigan¬ 
tine, are complete, or nearly so, for sea, and will probably have left this 
port before this notice of th-m appears in your columns. The Grecian, 
16-gun brig, is ready lbr commissioning. The Daphne, 18, corvette, 
arrived last evening from Pembroke, where she was lately built. She 
called at this poit for ceitain stores and furniture which have been pre¬ 
pared for her here, which she is to take to Portsmouth, where she is to be 
fitted for sea seivice. ' 

The Frolic and Kingfisher, 10-gun lings, in ordinary at this port, have 
been sold out of the service ; and it is expected that the Goldfinch packet, 
paid olf on tlYe tilth instant, will shoitly be offered for sale. The Circe, 
46, was undocked this evening. " 

The Modesto corvette, is, is daily expected from the north coast of 
Spain. As she was built by Admiral F.ltiott to compete with the Rover, 
possibly there will now be an oppoitunity for these vessels to trv their 
rates of Sailing. The Dover has, I understand, left the whole of tier 
ballast on shore. The Reindeer packet has just arrived from Falmoutn, 
and is coming into harbour to make good her delects. 

Yours. See. D. 

J\ til ford Haven, 17th Sept., 18.18. 

Mr. Editor, —On referring to iny journal I find 1 left off my last month’s 
communication with the anticipated vis’tfrom-thc* Lords of the Admiralty. 
Those anticipations have been realized,—the Board, consisting of Lord 
Mmto, as First Lord of the Adnrialty, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, 
and Rear-Ad mil al Su Win. Parka 1 , ari;ved here in the Firebrand, steamer, 
Mr. Allen, Master, on the night of Ihe 2 1th ultimo. On the morning of 
the ‘25th, when the Admnalty flag was hoisted, a salute of nineteen guns 
was fired from the fort, to which the First Lord of the Admiralty is, by a 
late order in council, entitled. Fatly in the day their Lords tuns, accom¬ 
panied by the Surveyor of the Navy ; Capt. Brandieth, Ii.E.,{inspector of 
Buildings ; and Mr. Tnffnel, Private Secretary to Lord Mmto, landed at 
the Dockyard (Mr. C. Wood having left them at Portsmouth for Aix-la- 
Chapelle), and minutely entered into the different departments of the. 
Arsenal, and, after mustering Ihe establishment, gave the workmen the 
accustomed holiday. The Board also inspected the Mamie Bairacks, 
which their Lordships found, although as efjicH nt as it is possible to make 
them, to be quite unfit for winter quarters ; for the old ship lias become so 
leaky that in wet and windy weather both officers and men suffer consider¬ 
ably. With the new packet establishment their Lordships expressed 
themselves highly pleased, and it is supposed the inclined plane of the 
new pier at Stebbs Point for the accommodation of the steam-packets will 
be raised to a level, to prevent the accidents likely to occur to the paddle- 
wheels of those vessels in coming alongside in stormy weather. Their 
Lordships left in the evening foi Holyhead and Liverpool. 

The only result at present known of their visit ik the superannuation of 
ten old Shipwrights, one sawyer, and two Inborners. The workmen of the 
establishment are preparing the blocks for laying down the Superb, a new 
80-gun ship. To-morrow the Moihn, steamer, wdl lie launched. She is 
000 tons burthen, and to have engines of 200-horse power. She has 
been built in the short space of about f< ur months, being, with the 
Medusa, a sister ship, much wanted for the Liverpool mail-packet station. 

We have had a number o: arrivals and sailings during the past month, 
the particulars of which me as follow: - On the 1st insl. the Drake, 
^lighter, arrived from Portsmouth with Mr. Sadler and a party of seamen, 
’’to rig the Daphne, lately launched at Pembroke, and navigate her to the 
former port, where she is to be brought forwaid for* commission. The 
neat little vessel, having been rigged while in dock, was taken out on the 
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15th inst., and sailfd on the 16th, in tow of the Prospilre steamer, which 
vessel took her twelve miles clear bf the harbour, there being but light 
airs in port. * 

On the 3rd the Gleaner, mail steam-packet, put in for coals on her pass¬ 
age from Woolwich to the Holyhead station. On the (illi the Pigmy, 
steamer, arrived to join this station and relieve tjje Monkey, which packet 
has been placed under the command of Lieutenant Sheringham for sur¬ 
veying the Welsh coast; and the Cracker, cutter, was in consequence 
returned to the authotities at. Ahe Dockyard on the 10th. The Monkey 
left on the 12th. i 

On the 15th the African, steamer, Captain Becehey, Commander, em¬ 
ployed in the survey of the Isle of Man, put in here for dhals. Having 
made her number to the Royal Sovemgr? she anchored off the Dockyard, 
and left again at six o’clock on Sunday morning. 

At length the authorities have turned their attention to the improve¬ 
ment of tlje tinject of communication between Milford and Coateiford. 
Better vessels are to be placed on the station. One has already ariived, 
the Pigmy, to relieve the old Monkey, and the kite is shortly expected for 
a similar purpose. With sucji steamers the route will obtain the public 
patronage it deserves. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. By G’apt. Glascock, R.N. 

We have frequently borne testimony to Captain Glascock’s powers in 
the delineation ofJaok and his habits ; and heie we have fresh proof that 
none of th£#poinls and eccentricities of maritime character escape him. 
In the work before us, the plot is so involved and intricate, that we defy 
the most thorough-paced novel-reader to predict the denouement; and we 
are led from courts of law and “ kens” of vice, to the gale, the fog, the 
chase, the tight, and other vicissitudes, without seeing our way out. 

We cannot, however, wholly approve of the plot,—especially that part 
of it which transfers the high-minded and amiable Mis. Darcy to the arms 
of the sordid, vulgar, heftrl!<?ss, yaw-sighted son of a bum-bailiff, imme¬ 
diately alter the murder of her first love almost before her eyes, and on 
immediate demand. But, to make amends lor this violation of feeling, Hie 
second husband very conveniently dies off, leaving bis beith to the first, 
who resuscitates accordingly. 

Having delivered oarselves of this “giowl,” wo can safely assure our 
readers that they will find many tableaux vivants in the work before us, -■ 
that the exploits, manoeuvres, aifd incidents, are well told,—and that, in 
the delineation of the tore mast man, the same freedom, fidelity, and spirit, 
for which our author is so well known,appear throughout. Among these, 
we call attention to the portraits of our old friend Penn the Pilot, the 
gallant First-Lieutenant Leatherhings, and the lubberly Baronet his Cap¬ 
tain, since they are all drawn to the life. Then again, we strongly recom¬ 
mend the account of the m^st-heaTlcd midshipman falling overboard, and 
the consequent scene and dispute in the syfit-bay,’ the graphic description 
of the collision of two ships ot the line in a fog, the attack of a two-decker 
by Spanish gnu-boats, llie defence of a prize, and thwcscape from a Fiench 
prison,—for they are all worked up with the hand of a master, and keep 
expectation on the tiptoe. Nor will the lover of naval oddity he disajK 
pointed in the characters of Weatherby, the quarter-master and naturalist; 
and Pleasant Paul, the conscience-stricken seamen, who, thinking himself 
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about {o.plew up, reveals to the parson the crying sin of having onee been 
concerned in throwing a cat overboard, and of mutilating the tombstone 
of Ann Dobbs to make holy-stones,—the ghost of the which Ann Dobbs 
visited the hammock of the sacrilegious despoiler, and smote his heart 
with terror. This, and other incidents, are admirably illustrated by the 
pencil of George Cnukshank. The plates amount to six; the work 
affords food lor sixty. 

But there is a vein of peculiar value, in that some of the blotches which 
disfigure the maritime community are pointed out. Thus, we think the 
strictures on naval senators, though caustic and stinging, to be fully borne 
out by all experience; for the very few who have recollected, while in 
St. Stephen’s; that they still belonged to a noble service, are only excep¬ 
tions to the rule. Sir Montague Mute may be matched among the present 
nautical M.P.’s ; and it lias been our disgrace and misfortune always to 
have plenty of his prototypes in the house. 

. The blind practices in our law-courts, in all matters of naval jyrispru- 
dence, apd the attempts to brow-beat seafaring witnesses, ■ by council 
utterly ignorant of the maritime language, are well known, and loudly 
complained of. Captain Glascock derides and satirizes this very ably. 
He produces a case wherein remuneration w'as sought for damage done to 
the plaintiff’s vessel, the brig Prince of Wales, in consequence of the 
Lady Elizabeth, the property of the defendant, having run foul of the 
former when moored in the Downs. 'We regret that want of space does 
not admit of our introducing the whole of the ninth chapter, as it is an 
admirable exposition of a department *in which gross ignorance is con¬ 
stantly being displayed. But we will conclude these brief remarks by a 
sample. A witness called .Tolly Jem, branch pilot, is under examination, 
and the detestable Waddy is council for the defendant:— 

“ ‘ Did you take the necessaiy steps to prevent accident occurring at anchor 1 ” 

“ ‘ Saitmly. As soon as I brings the brig up—moors with a cable each way—an 
open hawse, you know, to the south',ud ; sees all properly stoppered for'ard; and 
every thing fore-and-aft as snug as a bug in a rug ; in course, nloi&.J gives up the 
charge o’ the craft, and looks to see as the lounding was well in the h.uvse, and as 
both cables were piopeily and dcveily cackled-’ 

“ ‘ Pray, will you have the goodness,’ said the judge, stopping the witness, ‘ to 
explain, as succinctly as possible, what is meant by this cackling of the cables ?’ 

‘ Cackling the cables, my I.oid ■* AVI cackling the cables is a sort o’ saivus, 
you see—’ 

Why, I presume,’ said the judge, interrupting, the pilot’s definition of the 
term, ‘ I presume it must be of some sort of service, or you would not have resulted 
to the expedient; hut pray explain to the gentlemen of the jury the utility of this 
cackling of the cahleb.’ . 

“ ‘ Why, I tells ye, my Lord—cackling’s a sort o’ sarvus as is clapped on the 
cables to prevent chafe in the hawse, or good cackling on ; why then, you know— ’ 

“ ‘ That will suffice,—you’ve said quite enough,’ said th > judge, cutting short the 
explanation be had himself demanded. ‘ Explanations,’ added his Lordship, ‘ are 
seldom explanatory.’ r 

‘‘ The witness was now turned over to AVtuldy. As in the preceding case, the 
deponent was cautioned to confine his testimony to trufn, and not to indulge in 
technical jargon. ‘ To judge from appearances,’ said the lawyer, tinning to the 
jury, ‘those gentlemen are heartily tired of a testimony, which, in fact, has gone to 
prove nothing but then- patience in listening to the cackln g of a goose.’ 

“ ‘ In matters o’ truth,’ retorted the witness, ‘ I wants never a lectur from no one 
—’tisn’t my trade to tortnr it. I never bullies and, badgers an unfurtunet feller to 
lie again his nat’ral bent.’ 

m ‘ My Lud, I claim the protection of the Court!’ ejaculated Waddy, betraying 
no little petulance of temper. 

“ ‘ Protection!—Can you shown the feller o’ that ?’ exclaimed the witness, poll¬ 
ing from his pocket a tin case, which contained his pilot’s protection.* 

a 

* Pilots in the war were protected from impressment. 
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« The judge expressed his hofle that he should not be compelled to commit the 

witness. * » 

“ ‘ What, me, my Lord ? Commit Jolly Jem, for never committing nothing to 
no one. No, no, my Luid* I knows your Lordship better than that.’ 

*■ ‘ Go ou, Mister Waddy,’ said the judge, testily. 

*• Waddy proceeded. 

“ 1 You have already staled that you moored the Prince with a cable each way. 
Can you enlighten the gentlemen of the jury touching this mode of mooring?’ 

“ * Why, the best bower, the riding bower ou the flood, lay to the son-west, and 
the small bower, the riding bower on the ebb, in course, lay to the nor-cast.’ 

“ I perceive,’ said the lawyer, * you m0an to say that the vessel was secured at 
each extremity^ 

“ ‘ I never means nothing o’ the sort.’ ® 

“ ‘ Why, surely,’ returned Waddy, ‘ north-e?ist and south-west are the opposite 
points of the compass ?’ 

“ ‘ In course they are.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ returned the logical lawyer, ‘ is it not self-evident that, if one 
anchor hSs in»lhe direction of the north-east, and the other in that of the south¬ 
west, the cables attached to these anchois, placed in opposite points of the compass, 
never could meet in the same extremity of the vessel ?’ 

“ The nautical gibes which succeeded to this geometrical interpretation appealed 
to eycite the displeasure of the bench, and the more so, as the Chief Justice had 
already acquiesced in the uii-lcarned counsel’s position. 

“ ‘ 1 think. Mi. Waddy,’ said his Lordship, ‘ much time would he saved, were you 
to ask tho witness whether the vessel, to employ a nautical phrase, was not. moored 
by the head and stern ?’ . 

‘‘ ‘ What, in the Downs , my Lord ?’ asked the witness in surprise. 

“ ‘ Yes, in the Downs.’ 

•‘‘Loid bless your Lordship’s lubberly heart!—Hal ha 1 lia! I axes your 
Lordship’s paidon—I does, inileed, my Lord—hut your Lordship ’oml laugh too, if 
your Lordship only knowed hut all—ha! ha! lui!’ 

“ 1 I think, my Loid,’ said Waddy, ‘the present state of the witness demands 
his dismissal,—it is impossible to receive the testimony of an intoxicated man. 
You may retire. Sir,’ adtmd the brow-beater, tinning to the witness, ‘ and take care 
how you stagi'j^out of the court. You have not now, recollect, a cable each way to 
look to for support.’ 

“ This vile aspersion failed in i fleet. The jury saw that Robinson was ns sober 
as the judge on the bench. Jolly Jem threw a look at the lawyer and withdrew, 
muttering ns he left the court, ‘ I only wish that cock-eyed chap willi the grizzly 
wig would hand the slack of his lubberly c a lease without. I'm blest if I wou'il ’nt 
give the whole bench o’ big-wigs more fun for their money nor cier they seed at 
Kadlei’s Wells!’ • * 

‘* The mate of the Prince of Wales was the next witness produced. lie deposed to 
the loss of the ling’s cut-water, bowsprit, and foremast, m lonsequenco of the Lady 
Elizabeth ‘ driving irt her hawse.’ 

“ During the examinatiou-in-chief, Warldy had noted ‘points’ upon which'he 
anticipated in his cross interrogation to shako the testimony of the witness. lie 
now lose to put the mate iflion his mettle. 

“‘You have aheady stated that the wind shifted in Ihe evening. What lime 
did the wind shilt * 

“ ‘ The latter part of tho ^og-watch,’ replied the witness. 

‘ 1 ask not during vliicli dog’s watch it was. My question refers to time. What 
hour was it when the wind shifted ?’ 

“ ‘ About tliree bells.’ • 

“ ‘Thicco’clock.eh?’ 

I never said three o'clock,' returned* the witness, marking the lawjer’s mis¬ 
take. ‘ 1 said three bells—hall-p^t five, in the four to six. watch.’ 

‘Three bells—halt past five—four to six,’ iterated Waddy. ‘ What a precise 
specification of time ! Well, then, Sir, at three hells,—how was the weather then?’ 

“ ‘ CL easy looking to the sow-west,—sun too looked wild and wateiy. Any one 
with half an ej c could aseed a breeze was a brewin.’ 

“ ‘ You say the Master was on shore when the accident occurred ?’ 

“ * He was.’ • 
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“ * The charge of the vessel then devolved upon you V „ 

, u * Exactly so. 5 ( ' 

“ * Was preparation made for bad weather ?’ 

“ ‘ All as was necessary.’ 

« « Did the shifting of the wind alter the primary position of the brig ?’ 

“ ‘ The wind shifted with the tide, but the brig went the wrong way.’ 

“‘ The wrong way , eh! ifiaik that, gentlemen of the jury,’ said Waddy, placing 
his forefinger at the side of his nasal organ, as it desirous to convey the discovery of 
an important point. ' „ 

" ‘ So she did/ pursued the witness—* 'twas swinging with her starn to the west- 
’ard as brought tlio elbow in the hawse.’ 

“ • Elbow in„the horse/ repeated Waddy. 1 In delivering your testimony, Sir, it 
is not necessary to imitate the jargop ol the jockey. We have had quite enough of 
horses and stable-yard slang to-day. You are required to give your evidence in the 
language which the law can recognise and receiui as intelligible.’ 

“ * I delivers myself m the languge of a sailor/ said the witness sullenly: * it’s 
never no fault o’ mine ll that language is lost to the law.’ 

“ The }udge here recommended the witness to be sparing of comment. 

“ Waddy continued to interrogate the mate, 

“ ‘ When the Lady Elizabeth cast anchor, dul she take up a position properly 
apart from the Prince of Wales r 

** ‘ She did, but—’ 

“ * Come, no lints, Sir; answer tho question direct.’ 

“ ‘ Well then, I says, when one takes, into account the sarcuinstanees as might 
deceive the best man in taking up a distance, I must say as the Laik might ’ave 
taken up a worse berth,’ 

“ ‘ In wliat way could that deception arise ?’ 

*• * Why from our buoy not watching at the time.’ 

“ ‘The buy not watching at the time; 1 zy dug! r fhe murder’s coming out/ said 
Waddy, exultingly; and then, desiring the witness to refdy direct to the next ques¬ 
tion which he was about to put to him, and above all to be cautious of prevarication, 
he thus proceeded—‘ I ask you, Sir, as a seaman, on your oath, would matters have 
gone the wrong way with the Punce of Wales had there been a proper watch upon 
deck ?’ ^ 

“ The absurdity of this question, added to the pompous dedamatofy tone in which 
it was delivered, excited so much of noise and ninth amongst the nautical portion of 
the auditory, that it became necessary to eject from Court a couple of Sunderland 
skippers, l/pon the restoration of orde,, and the repetition of the question, the wit¬ 
ness replied— 

“ * There was a watch upon deck.* 

“ ‘ My Luil,’ said Waddy, turning to the bench, * this is positively the grossest 
case of prevarication I ever met with. Do you persist in swearing/ lie continued, in¬ 
terrogating the witness, ‘that a proper watch had been on deck when the wind 
shifted ?’ 

“ 1 1 do/ replied the mate, in a firm and emphatic, tone. 

“ ‘ Come you here, Sir, to insult common sense ? Is it possible you possess eflion- 
tery sufficient to tell those intelligent gentlemen (pointjug to the juiy) that in a 
vessel situated as the finite ut Wales was—had weuther coming on withal—the 
watch should have devolved on a dumb annual ?’ 

“ The witness looked blank. 

'• ‘ l)o you hear, Sa ?' vociferated the bully. 

“ ‘ l doesn't uudeistand you/ lephed the deponent, with perfect composure. 

“The question was shaped anew. 

“ ‘ I ask you, Sir, whether it was fitting to intrust a vessel exposed to theelements, 
as well as to the privateers of the enemy, to the vigilance of a dumb animal—to tho 
watch aindog V 

“ ‘There was never a dog aboard/ said the witness, bluntly. 

“ ‘ And yet, gentlemen of the jury, the witness Inis had the audacity to assert upon 
oath that the wind shifted during the latter part of the dogs watch T 

“ ‘Bill, let’s bolt/ said an auditor, addressing a brother tar in the rear of the 
Court; 1 by the Lord Harry, there’s no si.lading that squinting beggar’s lubberly lip/ 
“ The judge had already decided tlut the witness was bound to state distinctly 
the description of watch which had been left on the brig’s deck. 
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“The witness said, i James Thompson, my Lord, had charge of the deck during 
the whole of the four-to-six watch. A fcetter seaman never puddoucd an anchor, 
hatileil out a weather car-ring, or took lead or helm in hand.’ 

“ ‘Then, how comes it,’ asked the lawyer of the witness, ‘that this siiperexcellcnt 
seaman was not as competent to prevent the Lady Elizabeth running aboard of the 
Piinee as the boy of whom you so much boast?—Some brat of his own,’ added 
W&ddy, aside to the jury. * 

“ The witness not appearing to comprehend the question, the judge deshed Waddy 
to repeat it. • 

“ ‘ I ask the witness, my hud, if thelwy, whose dexterity in taking up a distance 
he so much extols, could have prevented thf dangerous proximity of the Lady Eliza¬ 
beth to tlie I’riuee of Wales—why then, I ask, as a mere m itter of pyjeaution, was 
not this matchless quicksighted lad put upon tliq watch?’ 

“ The mate leinained mute. 

“ ‘ Put it more directly, Mr. Waddy,’ said the Judge. 

“ Waddy bowed to the bench. 
u1 Why .was not the hoy put upon the watch?’ 

“ 4 Because "twanted bleeding,’ was the curt reply. • " 

“ ‘ If.id you a surgeon in the ship 

“ At this question the assumed gravity of the witness was put to the test. It was 
with difficulty he could retrain front laughing aloud; he, however, answered in the 
negative. 

“ ‘No surgeon in the ship?’ 

“ ‘ Sartinly not.’ . . 

44 ‘ Then how, Sir, can you take upon yourself to give an opinion upon a medical 
point? Pray, Sir, have you mule pin si# as well as seamanship a study ?’ 

44 4 I can't abide physic—never took a dose in my life.’ 

“ ‘Then upon what grounds do you assert that the hoy wanted bleeding?' 

“ 4 Cause "twas full o’ water.’ * 

‘ Gracious heaven !’ exclaimed Waddy, with extended arms, ‘ was ever greater 
ignorance betrayed p My Lud, the jury never can receive such testimony. Who¬ 
ever heaid of lesorting to depletion in a dropsical case '' 1 ’ 

“ ‘ I say it again.’ rejoiced the witness, looking at Waddy full in the face, ‘ the 
buoy wanted tu/'HJM'/-'* 

“ • Never, i‘ ‘.“er, was there an instance of grosser prevarication i Note this, gen¬ 
tlemen of I he jury: he first swears that the boy wanted h/eeilutij, and, now that lie finds 
himself in error, he turns from the operation of bleeding to that of tapping!’ 

* Well, I says so still—bleeding is just as proper a farm us tapping; take the 
turns out of that if you can,’ said the mate, in a tone of defiance. 

11 * 1 can’t suffiu you, my man, to he insolent to council,’ said the judge, addiess- 
ing the witness in a peremptory tone. 

“ ‘ I’m not insolent, my Lord*; bin where’s the man, iny Lord, as can hear to be 
bullied and badgered by a lubheily lawyer, as doesn’t know the main brace from the 
captain’s bieeches 

“ This hurst of offended feeling excited in the Comt a wnsation not to bo de¬ 
scribed. Thu. sons of the sea vveie seen nibbing their huge hands with glee anil 
delight, whilst expressions o£surprise and scowls of indignation betrayed themselves 
in the tell-tale features of the Members of the Bar.'* 

The preliminary reasoning upon ftie necessity of throwing the cat over¬ 
board is thus graphically^ letailecl:— 

“ 4 But pray, Potter,’ asked Lawrence, ‘ what reason can you possibly assign for 
the commission of so cruel an act ? ’ 

Well, I’ll tell ye, Sir. I li’longs to the Phee-aton frigate ;*t the time. She 
was a fancy ship, Mr. Lawrence, a reg’lar flyer. She’d think nothin’ o’ knockin’ ye 
oft - eleven on a bowlin’.’ .... ‘ Well, Sir, we was cornin’ from tbe Pape at 

the time ; and just as we closes the!chops o’ the Phannel we was c,itched with just 
such another badgerin’ breeze as this here thunderin' easterly wind. We was six- 
upon-four at the tune, and terribly shoit o' water.’ .... 4 Well, Sir. on the 

twelfth night, just as they leheves the fiist watch, up comes Fred on the folksel 

* Tapping and bleeding are the terms uautically employed when directions are • 
given to clear the buoys‘of the water, which enters them by leakage. Unless the 
buoys undergo this operation they sink, and no longer “ watch ” or point out the 
direction of the anchor. 
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“ Still,” naid Fred, lookin’ to wind’ard, an’ butt’ning his monkey athaut his chest, 

still this beggarly breeze ! Ah !” says t he, “ that thund’rift’ parlee-voo puss is the 
cause on it nil. Yes,’’says he, shakin’ his head, “ Crappo’s cat’s a-spittin' her spite 4 ” 
for ye see, Mr. Lawrence, ’Iwss an enemy's cat: we get’s her out of a prize, a brig as 
we captures homeward bound from the Isle of France. “ Come, Paul,” says Fred, 
fix in’ on me to lend him a list; “ come down with me,” says he, “I’ll soon settle her 
hash.” Well, in course, Sir, ’thout ever givin’ the thing as much as the turn of a 
thought (an’ more’s the pity I didn't), down wc dives together, bread-bag in hand, 
to the heart 0 ’ the liawser-tier.’” 

Poor puss, who was here found fast asleep, was quickly transferred to 
the bag, and bag and cat together sint to propitiate Father Neptune over 
the lee-cat-bead. • 

Cogitations of a Vagarond, during the Occupation of Paris, &c. 

This little volume, which we can trace to a favourite contributor to our 
pages, is full of matter exhibiting much shrewdness and fidelity of observa¬ 
tion? to jvliich we can bear witness personally. These gleanings of a very 
retentive memory, recorded as they are in a familiar and humorous style, 
will recall many striking and amusing associations to the Pai isian cam¬ 
paigners of 1815. « 


A Hand-Book for Travellers in Switzerland, Savoy, and 

Piedmont. 

The series of Guide-books in course of publication by Mr. Murray is a 
great improvement on the superannuated rubbish by which travellers 
were wont to be misled and stupified. They are not only faithful local 
guides where accuracy has been practicable, and presented to our use in a 
modern garb, but are also entertaining, and, in many respects, instructive, 
companions. Of this family the Haml-book now noticed is perhaps the 
best, and is the more likely to be popular, as trealing of regions which all 
the world visits now-a-days. We have lound it on the whole singularly 
correct. ^ 

The Oriental Portfolio. 

This is the first Number of a scries of illustrations of the scenery, anti¬ 
quities, architecture, manners, costume, &c. of the F.ast, from original 
sketches in the collection of several distinguished Orientalists. The 
letter-press portion is iindm- the direction of Professor H. H. Wilson. 

Including the vignette, theie are six pieces in this Number, the gem of 
which is “ A Mutch in the Palace of the Ameer of Sind,” drawn by Captain 
Melville Grindlay, a scene replete with animation and grace. It is alto¬ 
gether a superb work. 


[We must crave indulgence for the present, on the score of critical 
notices, which shall be resumed when we have taken breath lor our next 
campaign.] 


NOTICES TO HEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our useful little contemporary, the Nauticat Magazine, will doubtless 
see the propriety in future of acknowledging articles it may copy from this 
Journal. 

Thanks to “ Proteus,’’ whose hint had been anticipated by our own 
intentions in due lime. 

We have received from the West Indies an account of the presentation 
of colours to the 69th Regiment, which we are obliged to defer to our next 
Number. 

■ G. B. H„ not having given an address, could not be duly answered. He 
will find a note at the publisher’s. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The settlement of the long-pending question of the north-eastern 
boundary of the Canadas and United States appears at length on the 
eve of experiment, at least, if not'of conclusion. To tliys issue the 
measures of the state of Maine, as well of the general Government 
of the Union, now seem to tend, in conjunction with the determination, 
as we hope, of the British authorities. The arrangement, in conse¬ 
quence of the mischievous delay in its execution, involves many nice and 
complicated joints, which might have been avoided by an early "Rdjust- 
nient, but are at present replete with matter for collision. 

In the able pamphlets by Captain Yule of the Royal Engineers, on 
the Boundary Question, that officer has abstained from any reference 
to the value of the soil and timber, because the Americans would not 
listen to any depreciation of their value -mixed up with the subject of the 
boundary. A few observations on this part of the question may not be 
out of place. 

With respect to the value of the soil and timber of the disputed 
territory, as the account of the greater part of it is derived from 
American sources, it must be received with some reservation. 

It might be expected that the description of this country would be 
exaggerated. Speculators in Maine are interested in inducing settlers 
to occupy ground turtrter in the interior than their own property, and 
they call to .heir aid the exciting subject of the Boundary Question, and 
highly-coloured accounts of the Value of the ground in dispute. 

About three years ago a project was set on foot by the people of 
Maine for a railway through that state from Quebec to the sea. It 
was well received by the British authorities in Canada. Immediately 
afterwards a similar project, which, it appears, had been formerly sug¬ 
gested in New Brunswick, was levived. Its object was to connect 
Quebec vvitli a British port, instead of an Ameiican one; and St. 
Andrew’s was fixeef upon, not only as being nearest to Quebec, but on 
account of its great advantages as a harbour. In Pasinaquoddy Bay, 
at the mouth ol the St, droix, there is extensive anchorage-ground, and 
between the town of St. Andrew’s jind a small island at a short distance 
off the shore, there are facilities for making docks suitable to an extensive 
commerce. * 

These rival projects for railways have naturally excited among the 
Amciicans a greater longing for tiie disputed territory. • 

The following extracts from a report dated 18th January, 1836, of a 
committee of the Legislature the sfate of Maine, respecting “ Eastern 
Lands,” will show the active spint which i% constantly at work to keep 
alive attention to the Boundary Question :— 

Page 17.— u It is known that Webster Pond, the source of one of the 
large branches of the east fork of the Penobscot, approaches near to one of 
the lakes in the great chain of lakes constituting the source of the Alla- 
gasli river, a tributary of the St. John. 

“ The region about these lakes has never been surveyed, and but partially 
explored. 
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“ It was described by hundreds as covered with tho # finest of pinertimber. 
Towards this region the Committed directed their examination. It was 
.evident, if the waters of the Allagash could be made to flow into the 
Penobscot, that the timber of this extensive anil productive region must 
take that direction to market. 

The value of these .lands would be amazingly enhanced if an improve¬ 
ment of this kind should be found practicable. The natural outlet of this 
region is by the St. John, a stream much larger than any one in the 
northern or middle stales, affording great facilities for navigation, but 
running through the province of Nyv Brunswick. 

“ It was found that the summit K.vel between the waters of the Alla¬ 
gash Lake‘and Webster Pond scaieely exceeded two feet, and that a 
canal about one hundred rodsf in length, and perhaps six feet in depth, 
with a trifling dam at the outlet of the lake, would accomplish all that 
was desirable. 

“ The Committee descended the waters of the Allagash fo'* sixty or 
seventy miles. Down this valley the pine gtows in great abundance. . . . 

“ The Committee have thus briefly noticed this important portion of our 
domains. It will be found to contain an inexhaustible treasure in its deep 
forests, its rivers, and its soil. 

“ The condition of all that portion now held in the custody of England 
presents matter for serious reflection. Are we humbled by the lofty pre¬ 
tensions of that power, from whom we have twice conquered an honourable 
peace? or from what cause is it that our pride seems subdued while our 
interests are sacrificed ?’’ 

It is thus that endeavours arc made to give undue importance to this 
territory, in order to gain popular favour towards the subject of the 
Boundary Question by exciting the cupidity of an enterprising class of 
speculators. Without some such strong bias, it is not to be explained 
how it could be gravely proposed to make the »diversion of the waters 
of the Allagash into the Penobscot. 

But the Americans, with all their sharpness, are very credulous on 
the subject of land and timber speculations. One successful adventurer 
will induce a whole district to imitate similar projects. 

It is true that the summit waters of the Allagash might be thus 
diverted ; hut these are of small extent, for the rapid declivity of Alla¬ 
gash below the fourth lake*, at the portage, would render it a work of 
great cost, not to he repaid by any probable advantage to be derived 
from it, to raise the waters below this lake, so as to be turned into the 
Penobscot. 

If it is only the waters of this lake which it is proposed to stop, and 
as the streams which supply it flow from a space not exceeding twenty 
miles square, the timber growing c.r it is not worth the expense of the 
means proposed to a\oid the River Sr. John but the proposal indicates 
the sort of feeling which exists respecting our possession of the River 
St. John. 

The timber fit for exportation is very soor exhausted ; and as for the 
facilities of navigation of the St-tJohn, so attractive to the Americans, 
they are confined to the part of it within our acknowledged territory. 
The remainder of it is only navigable for canoes, excepting during the 
spring floods. 

The British accounts hitherto of the advantages of that river have 
also been greatly overrated But the people of the state of Maine will 


* The fourth, reckoning from tho mouth of the river. 
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not listen to any {^counts of this territory unless they are of a very 
favourable nature; and they regarl with suspicion statements on our 
side, some of which, it 91 ust be confessed, have depreciated the country 
too much, although a great extent of it is certainly of very little value. 

Jonathan observed, with a good deal of humour, on one of these 
accounts given in a Canadian paper— * r 

“ Now that the'British have discovered that ^the territory h good for 
nothing, we hope they wjll give it«up to its owners. We rather guess the 
Yankees could make something oi‘«t. At any rate, they are not to be 
quieted by being told the land is go/l for nothing. They know much of 
it is well limbered, and some of it lertile .”—A Maine Newspaper. 

Until very lately, the knowledge of that part of the disputed ter¬ 
ritory south of the St. TTohn was confined to American speculators; 
but, ns some of the country described in the above report of an American 
Committee has been seen lately by a party from Canada, and found to 
fall very short of the favourable description given of it, it is fair to infer 
that the remainder has been vfewed with like partiality. 

In our last Number wc stated that Colonel Pasley was about to re¬ 
sume his operations against the remain^ of the bow of the brig William, 
sunk in Gravesend reach, and that he had fixed the 24th of August for 
his first explosion of 3JL5lbs.*of povfder, which he expected would demo¬ 
lish that part of the wreck, after which he proposed to fire small charges 
of 45 lbs. of powder each in five-gallon tin oil-bottles, which he had 
provided in May last, pfeviously to his first gre^t explosion, in case they 
should be found necessary. 

On the day appointed he sent the lurge charge alluded to over to Graves¬ 
end, having requested* Captain Fisher to engage a diver to assist in 
placing it. -Accordingly everything was prepared before by the low 
water of that day ; the two smacks that had been employed on private 
speculation in recovering tire iron bars from the spot where the Glsn- 
morgan had been blown to pieces having now anchored over the posi¬ 
tion of the wreck of the brig William, and Mr. William Downs, the mas¬ 
ter of one of them named tjie William and Elizabeth, of London, whom 
Colonel Pasley afterwards described as being equally active, zealou.4f 
and intelligent as a diver, and as a seaman, being ready to descend in his 
• former capacity, ■•j.’lie other smack was the Charlotte, of FaVertham, 
Joseph Beal, master, having an active young seaman on board, named. 
Hiram London, who was a good diver, and assisted Mr. Downs in some 
‘of the after operations that will be described, by going down also where 
two charges were to be fired. 

On meeting Mr. Dovvfis on the 24th of August, Colonel Pasley had 
some conversation with him, and considering that the cask and tin’cylin- 
ders, containing the charge, when loaded with sufficientaveight to sink 
them only weighed about 500 lbs. in air, and less than 200 lbs. in water, 
he thought it practicable for the divAs to place the charge in its proper 
position without any apparatus for hauling it do\t n; and Mr. Downs 
having declared that he could accomplish this without difficulty, the cask 
was lowered down gradually by a rope, and Mr. Downs^having descended 
for the purpose, guided it into the position directed, and came up again 
reporting that all was right. A leaden pipe, containing a small pow¬ 
der-hose, was used, as in the first gre^t explosions, described in our last 
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Number, the upper end of which was buoyed dut of jyaterby an dH^boat 
which Captain Fisher had brought down from Londpfr nnwtfrpoi*. 
Whfen the smacks bad sheered out of the way, the hdse v was lighted, *bu$ 
after burning two minutes the smoke ceased, add the explosion was known 
10 have failed. Colonel Pasley then ordered the oasis fo be hauled Up 
to the surface; but Mr* Downs, from over*zeal, ivfd without directions 
from him, having made it fast to the wreck below by*& rope, which was 
stronger than the buoy hue intended for hauling it up, tne recovery Of the 
cask was postponed till next day, \phen Mr. Downs again^descended at 
low-water tp cut the fastening, but flife flo^drtid^became-'So string that 
his shipmate above made theoignal to lijm to come op, which Jyj did 
before he could effect that object. buoy-^ie was then hauled upotr, 
but broke before the powder came to'the surface, whichVas recovered 
next day by getting hold of the leaden pipe that-had bcen/tiUdwedHo^ 
sink, tfhd hauling upon that. OifMonday the 27th of August, 'three 
days alter this failure, the powder having been entirely spoiled, though* 
Colonel Pasley had adopted the same precaution for saving it as rn his 
former great charges, tl»e cask was taken to pieces, and the tin cylinder 
inside was condemned as unfit for further use, it having been crushed by 
the pressure of water, which had got in by some very small leaks in- the, 
seams of the cgsk, qpd caused it to codapse, at the same time breaking 
the joints. A leaden cylinder was then made m Gravesend by some 
artificers of the Royal Sappeis und Miners, sent over for the purpo.se 
from Clmtham next day, and alUho seams of the Trash, which W 4 S again 
put together to guard this new cylinder, \w?re cpjrefully cajdked, anil an¬ 
other charge of 315 lbs. of powder being putnV, it was §ol(tered up and 
made ready for firing-at low-water; and was affayi placed by-Mr. Downs 
against the bowol the brig, who likewise placed one of tt“-SnfaU charges 
of 45 lbs. against another pait of the same fragment, but’not so near to 


the stem. The large charge of 315lbs. again failed; but the small 
clfttrgft in the tm oil-bottle exploded with considerable effect. 

"On hauling up the cask to the surface, which was done in about fif¬ 
teen minutes afifir it had been sent down, -a third part of the powder 

S 'as perfect, but the remainder was damaged by the water, which had 
gain forced its way in, not through the joints as,before,- these’beijig 
DOW jjprfectly water-tight, but absolutely through the-jfores-af the wood*, 
and had caused the leaden cylinder inside to collapse,■ until "it 'ceasedr'to 
be water-tight. 4 . '• 

The necessity of the precaution? taken in the former great 
now appeared evident; m piepAring^or which, the outside buovs 4 d|fc?h 
contained the great water-tight leaden cylinders wero tjitfhiselvfcs' 
caSilk^jd and pitched, so as to be impervious to water. If thitf'bad not 
been done, these great cylinders would have been crushed, tPnd the whole?, 
of the powder-spoilcd ; but, in the pri sent case, the ^whe precautions 
had not been deemed necessary,^ which afterwards proved to be- all 
A^or of judgment on Colonel Fahey’s part, who so MRI<S expected atiy 
luilure of this kind, that he invited not only the officers of his own corps, 
but those of the garrison of Chatham generally, who had not Witnessed 
the former great explosions, to go over ta Uravdsendj on the two days 
above mentioned; and those who went were,' of eoftrse, disappointed. 
After these failures, lie determined not to make, or purchase a new 
water-tight vessel of sufficient strength to contain the larger charge, 
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which he had first- proposed touse, but to go on fir in gsuccessives mail 
explosions daily, until the, whole of fbe remains of the wreck should be 
blown to pieces. The fa oil bottles containing these clwrge.s, as before 
described, were prepared and tilled with powder at. the Royal Engineer 
Establishment at Chatham, and sent over to Gravesend every morning 
in charge of Serjeant-Major Jones and another non-commissioned; 
officer of the Royal Sappers and Miners, who fired them after tbe> 
proper preparations were a made by the divers, arid returned to Chatham 
in the evening. The time was invariably the low-water slack, as the 
divers considered the high-water sla/k less convenient. # 

On commencing these small explosions. Captain Fisher was present 
with a large lighter and a.couple of boats, and he or his assistant usually 
sounded to ascertain the most perfect parts of the wreck, which Colonel 
Pasley wished to be attacked by the successive small explosions. . John- 
Ireland, the ‘expert under-waterman, also sounded, or probed vvith'his 
long poles, and these soundings, or probings, served as a guide to the 
divers, who placed weights witlj -rings, and lines passing through the. 
rings, the ends o( which were led up to a boat, Uic weights being placed 
under the soundest parts of the sides of the wreck, in the positions in¬ 
tended for the successive small explosions. The tin oil-bottle contain¬ 
ing each charge was fixed to one end of the above-mentioned lines, and 
got down to its proper position by hauling upon the other end of the 
line, whilst the boat, from which the eharge was lowered, rowed away 
to some littje distance from the spot. Two pieces of Bickford 8 fuse, 
each six feet long, werQ-connected with the charge, and both lighted 
in air; after which they were let down into' the water together with 
the loaded oil-bottle, from the stern of the boat, and the charge usually 
exploded in twy or- thfee minutes afterwards. Two pieces were used, 
that if one faii£(l the other might take effect, on the principle of the old 
English proverb, which recommended the archer to provide himself 
with two strings to his how. Using these precautions, only one explo¬ 
sion out of eighteen attempts failed, but without the loss of the powder, 
as the Bickford’s fuses communicated only with about one oun^e, on 
igniting which the whole charge exploded; but if this failed it remained 
uninjured. The weights used were large sand-bags. 

Alter a few of the first small explosions. Captain Fisher, and Mr. 
Marshall, his assistant, got up two anchors, three chain-cables, and 
three or four of the principal deck beams of the brig, which they had 
not been able to move before. In fact, the wreck was in a much mbre 
perfect state, after the first great explosion, than it had been supposed. 
The bow stood eight or ten feet out of water in some parts, and extended 
from nineteen to twenty ftfbt on each side, and the interior space was still 
filled with cdals; and some other parts of the brig’s side also stood sue 
or eight feet out of water, and were said to be of considerable leftgih, 
Mr. Purdo had, however, in his written report, which he presented to 
Colonel Pasley about ten days, after \he great explosion, described Ute 
wreck accurately in a drawing which accompanied his report, in which 
the upper part of it, which was actually blown to pieces, and the lower 
part of it, which still remained standing, were tinted with different 
sliadgs. But he then believed these remains to be more shattered ttym 
they actually were, as he stated his opinion that the next spring-tide® 
would knock them to* pieces, which proved to be an error, of judgment, 
U.S. Jouiin, No. 119, Oct. 1838, _ ^ 
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Bucfe**ev«ry man is liable to, under new circumstances % and instead of 
qqw seems more probable ifeat the wreck might have remained 
^h yearsi ormore, in tlie same state. , ,r 

>f| 6te ; the 31st of August, after about five or six small charges had been 
fifed. Captain Fisher returned to London with his lighter, &c., after 
jwfeich .the two smacks' and their seamen were the only means at 
Cjqtonel Pasley’s disposal, who continued employing them against the 
brig William until the llth of September, when the two last of fifteen 
cltarges warn fired against the remains of the wreck of that brig, when 
it seemed unnecessary to fire any nV)re charges against it, which could 
only break it up into smaller pieces, and blow it from one part to 
another, but without doing any essential good. At this time the divers 
reported, that when they descended to examine the wreck, it was exactly 
like’ a timber-yard at the bottom of the river, the fragments being 
gen'eradly scattered, but in some few parts piled over each Other. 

' Qn, the 12th of September Colonel Pasley requested Mr. Purdo to 
accompany him to Gravesend to sound over both wrecks, which he diet 
in his presence, and gave the Colonel a written report; not a matter of 
opinion, as before, that the tides would break up the remains of the 
wreck,' but as a matter of fact that the gunpowder had actually done so ; 
and this being corroborated by the written reports of the masters of the 
twd smacks, Colonel Pasley sent these documents officially to the Lord 
Mayor of Loudon, to corroborate his own report, which he now made 
with confidence, that the task he had undertaken was accomplished. 

According to the system he adopted latterfy, Colonel Pasley had 
prepared two more explosions, in readiness, if required, on the day 
mentioned, one of w^ich he directed to be fired against the schooner 
Glenmorgan, which was hauled down to a weigh\ pkice<J by Mr. Downs 
two or three feet below the bottom, by digging into the slthdy mud with 
hshovel; for the sort of basin or crater m which the Glenmorgan lay 
is now being filled up, since the obstruction which caused its formation 
baa been removed. Hence it is very difficult to find any of the timbers 
of the'Glenmorgan, which are now generally covered, and which, as 
being a much weaker vessel, were blown to smaller pieces than the 
timbers of the brig William. The two first large cylinders were each 
intended to hold 2500 lbs. of powder, but the real quantity which filled 
them, as it could not be compressed, was only 2340 lbs. To this add 
15 charges of 45 lbs. each for the brig William, and thus*the effectual 
demolition of that brig was accomplished by 3015 lbs. of gunpowder. 
But two such small charges only Jiaving been used for the schooner 
Glenmorgan, the demolition of this schooner was effected by 2430 lbs. 
of powder. They are both so far demolished that no pieces remain 
heavy enough to endanger the loss of a ship’s anchor; and the remains 
of the schooner are buried as aforesaid, but those of the brig may require 
<6 be Weighed in order to get them out of the way, if deemed necessary. 
Ittthift case Captain Fisher, with fiis lighter, assisted by the divers, will 
fee 1 able to remove them in .about a week; but Mr. Purdo thinks that in 
theiy present loosened slate the tides will scatter them about or drift 
them ashore. Colonel Pasley, having finished his own,part of the task, ( 
has Offetfed no Opinion on this point. 
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The cenemony of. presenting new colour* to the 87th Regiment; or 
Royal Irish . Fusiliers, took place aty Port Louisa Mauritius, On the 8th of 
March last. That clay was selected as being the anniversary of the 
Battle of Barrosa, one of the numerous victories in which this gallant 
corps had borne an honourable part. 

To Lady Nicolay, the lady of his ExcelIfen.cy the Governor and 
Commander-in-Cluef, was deputed the honour of presenting the colours 
to the Regiment. « ’ 

The proceedings were in strict accordance with the following Gene" 
ral Order:—. / . 

General Oroer. 

Head-Quarters, Port Louts, 
Friday, March 2, 1838. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief having appointed Monday 
next, the 5£h instant, the Anniversary of the Battle of Barrosa,^foa the 
presentation of new Colours to the 87th Regiment, or Royal Irish l^nsl" 
hers, the troops in garrison will he formed in line on the Champ de Mars 
at half-past five p.m. in the follpwing order from the right:— 

Royal Artillery with four guns; Royal Sappers and Miners; 87th Royal 
Irish Fusiliers; 12th Regiment. 

The Commander-m-Chief will be .received with a general salute, and, 
after passing down t he line and retui ning to the front, the line will advance 
to within about eighty paces-of the»catnp colour. 

The 87th Regiment will form three sides of a hollow square (on the 
two centre companies facing inwards), and lake open order. 

The Royal Artillery., (having the’ir guns in position), and the Roykl 
Sappers and Miners, will form in line behind the right flank of the 87th 
square. 

The 12th Regiment will form up in close column Of wings, in rear of the 
left flank of the 87ih square. 

The old Cr.ilTurs of the 87th will advance to the centre of the square, 
the regiment presenting arms to them, the band playing “ God save the 
Queenshoulder, order arms, three cheers, colours cased, drums, &c. 
beating a point of war ; Colour Serjeants pile arms, new colours uncased 
by Aides-de-Camp and placed on pile of arms; prayer of consecration, 
shoulder arms, delivery of colours to Ihe two senior 2nd Lieutenants ; a 
point of war; new colours^etise and take post in front of the 87th, the 
regiment saluting them as they approach with band, &e.; shoulder, order, 
tlnee cheers, Irish air; the brigade will reform line and take lip its ori¬ 
ginal position, open ranks. Royal salute, feu de joie in honour of the 
Queen’s colour, present arms, shoulder, order, th.ee cheers, “ Rule Bri¬ 
tannia,” br%ak into open columns, light in front, march past in slow and 
quick time, foim line,*advance in line m open order, general salute, 
march off. , 

New colours to be trooped in the barrack square on dismissing the 
parade. • 

The ground to be kept by the police. 

(Signed) W. St^veley, 

Deputy Quarter-Master-General. 

The acting Chaplain to the Forcgs (the Rev. Langrishe Banks) per¬ 
formed the ceremony of consecration; on which occasion the Rev. 
Gentleman delivered a most feelingly pastifral address to the Regiment, 
which we should have inserted had space permitted. We subjoin, 
however, the admirable prayer by which the address was terminated., 

LET US PRAY. 

O thou Almighty*Lord of Hosts, without whose blessing we can prosper 
in nothing that we undertake, and who requirest that all our acts should 
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We be&im/ebritihufed, And ended in thee, we desire to approach thy mercy- 
mt at this tiriie, and ,to implore thee \p look favourably upon this wane Of 
ft’irsi, ana to grant that thy blessing may attend the ceremony in which 
nhw engaged, and produce a lasting impression upon our minds, 
lading us to remember the duty which we owe to thee our Eternal ifcing, 
» well as that which is Jne to our earthly sovereign, and our beloved 

m jtty. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the favour which thou hast shown to 
this Regiment in many and in great dangers. Tlipu hast upheld it in the 
hc>ur of (difficulty; thou hast carried it through the battle-field, and crowned 

energy with triumph. May we evoj remember to whom „we stand in¬ 
debted for success, and may we give the honour to thee, to whom alone it 
is due! 

We implore thee that thou wouldst continue to look favourably upon it, 
and for the time to come to deal with it in mercy such as has been expe¬ 
rienced in time past. We entreat thee to recognise these colours as 
devoied^to thy service, and make those to whose care they slfali lie com¬ 
mitted ever to act towards them in a manner proving their mindfulness of 
theduty which they owe to thee, to discharge faithfully that which de¬ 
volves upon them m that situation in litc to which thou hast called them. 
.May they remember that by them they stand pledged to be faithful to 
their sovereign, their country, and their God ! 

We entreat thee to grant that thy pi evidential guidance may direct our 
ruler And the great council of our nation, so /hat they shall never require 
these standards to be unfuiled but in a just cause, and may they be ever 
carried forth to victory ! May they also witness in the hour of the regi¬ 
ment’s triumph that humanity shall'"as much distinguish it then as does 
’bravery in the hottest fight 1 May its motto ever be, “ to spare the humble, 
and lay low the proud! ’ 

Ancf grant that thy blessing may also rest upon all the defenders of our 
‘ country. We desire tor Ihem what we feel we requyojor ourselves. May 
they too be mindful of their country’s honour and theTr God> commands ; 
may the strength of Omnipotence be their “ shield and buckler;’* may the 
IkM‘d Jehovah be their “ rock, their fortress, and their deliverer, the horn 
Of their salvation and their high tower 1” 

And, as thou lust promised m thy blessed woid that a time shall come 
whm “ men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks,” and when “ thev sha,U leain v\ar no longer,” we ask 
thee to hasten that reign of peace, ot truth, and of justice, and to grant 
that we may all feel so alive to the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
that we shall indeed long for that happy time “ when brother shall no 
more go to war with brother,” but when, because “ truth' shall spring out 
of the earth, and righteousness shall look down from heaven,’ 1 the sceptre 
6f peace shall hold a universal sway throughout the nations of the earth. 

But above all things, we pray that we and every soldier of the British 
army may “ put on the whole armour 5f God,’* and be made good soldicis 
of Christ Jesus, that we may be able thiough his power to contend suc- 
cbssfully against the world, the llesh, and the devil, and be made more 
thart conqueror? through Him that hath loved us and given himself lor 
Us; May we all 'no found at the last day to have rallied reund the standaul 
of fh(f cross, in the midst of this reb^Jhous world, and under that standard 
to imve waged a successful warfare against every piritual foe; and may 
We-lhetr, in worlds beyond the skies, be permitted to share the victoi’s 
triumphs in the Saviom’s glory! 

<' These mercies we ask tor the sake of that adorable Saviour, and in his 
name artd words wq further add, Our Father, &c. 

Sir William Nicolay then addressed the reginuyit in the following 
.terms: 
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LicytewU-Cplooel RtaM&U* officer^ norM}omp)i^ope 4 , officers, *mf 
soldiers,. of the Rtjyal Irish Fusiliers,—! have to express to you, oh the 
pert of Lady Nicolay, that she leas most highly faltered in, being'the 
presenter of tips sacred trust,, and there could not be a’ more apprh- 
piiatc day for the ceremony than the anniversary oflhe battle of Rarrosa 
—a battle in which the 87th Regiment gained that proud trophy, the 
emblem of which you all now bear. I will not? however, here attemjpt to 
expatiate either on tl^e brilliant deeds of that day,*or on the distinguished 
services and gallant exploits of yie regiment in every quarter bf the globe, 
they stand indelibly recorded in our martial annals. Rut I will got allow 
Ibis occasion^to pass without declaring my firm conviction that, if ever 
the cause of our Sovereign and cotfntry should render it, neocssary to, dis¬ 
play, in the field of honour, these coloursVhich you are how to receive^tftp 
Royal Irish Fusiliers will add fresh laurels to those which the regiment 
has already so repeatedly and so gloriously acquired under its former ban¬ 
ners. „ 

Lady Nicolay, then taking the new colours his Excellency’s /fides-dc- 
Camp, who had previously borne them, presented them to 2 nd Lieute¬ 
nants Faunt and Stavcley, who received them kneeling, drums beating 
“ a point of war,” 

To this complimentary address Lieutenant-Colonel Strcatfield made 
the following reply :— * ' 

Sir William Nicolay,—I beg to offer to you, Sir, and to Lady Nicolay, for 
the part she has so kindly performed in this day’s ceiemony, for myself, 
and on behalf of my brother officers, the non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers, of the Royal Irish FusilierS, our best thunks tor the distinguished 
honour which you have just conferred upon us ; and particularly for your 
Excellency's kind consideration in the selection of this anniversary, so 
grateful to the feelings of every member of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Your Excellency Jjas#done us the honour to advert to the former services of 
the 87th. InThe present state of almost universal peace and tranquillity, 
we can hardly expect that the services of the regiment will for a long time 
be required m a more active sphere than that in which it is at present 
employed. But should any unforeseen events again call them forth, we 
trust that these colours, which her ladyship has just placed in our hands, 
will be found, if not the foremost, at least forward to uphold the esta¬ 
blished reputation of the porp*i; and that the numerous records of former 
brilliant victories emblazoned on them will prove an incitement to all of 
us, who now belong to the regiment, as well as to those who shall succeed 
us, to emulate.tfee zeal and devotion of the gallant men who won those 
honourable testimonials for us. In parting from those old and cherished 
banners, flow cased for ever, it will be a source of pleasing reflection to 
us, that they were unfurled, for the last time neaily, to do honour to the 
distinguished individual to whose keeping they were first intrusted; and 
that the first salute which Sir I?ugh Gough received in his present ele¬ 
vated rank was from«the colours of that regiment which he so dearly 
loved, and often so gallantly led. Before I conclude, I must beg to offer 
to the reverend gentleman, Mr. Banks, my own and the regiment's best 
thanks, for the very impressive manner in which hifhas implored the 
Divine blessing on these new banmys; and I trust that none of us will ever 
forget that it is only with .the Divine assistance we can hope that our 
humble efforts, in our Queen's and in opr country's cause, can be ren¬ 
dered available and effectual. 

H 16 Excellency and Lady Nicolay, the principal civil residents,'with 
their ladies and the other officers of the garrison, were subsequently 
entertained by the regiment with a sumptuous dinner. , * 
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In thft Sth volume of the JDuke of Wellington*! Dispatches appeared! 
a letter, in a passage of which some, censure on Sir Howard Douglas 
Was implied. This occurred, it seems, under a mistaken impression^, 
the proceedings of Sir Howard Douglas having been in strict con¬ 
formity with his instructions from the Secretary of State, of which Lord 
Wellington was not then# aware, as appears by the following memo* 
random, lately prefixed to the second edition of the 9th vol. of the 
Dispatches- • , 

“ The drafts of many letters of 1812, as stated in the introduction, are 
mining from # the Duke of Wellington^ papers. Some addressed to Sir 
Howard Douglas are among the number, anil there is one to that officer 
dated 25th May, 1812, the precis of which, according to the index, is %s 
follows ‘ Not to obey the instructions ofthe 6th instant until he receives 
further orders from tne Secretary of State/ This letter has not been 
transmitted by Sir H. Douglas to the Compiler in time for insertion in this 
edition, ^ut it will be hereafter published with others in an appendix. 

u It appears that Sir Howard Douglas, in his interference with *he 
Spanish authorities in Galicia, to prevent th£ embarkation of the Spanish 
troops for South America, acted under oiders from the Secretary ot State, 
of which Lord Welhngtqn was not aware when he wrote the letter of the 
6th May, 1812 , at p. 118 .^ 


The elaborate model of the Battle of Waterloo, constructed with so 
much accuracy, labour, and expense, by Lieut. Siboin, Assistant Military 
Secretary in Dublin, is at length abovt to be exhibited to the public, tor 
which purpose Mr. Siborn is setting it up in the Great Room at the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly. We have little doubt that this unique 
and national work will prove a most attractive exhibition to all classes; 
and we earnestly hope that some portion, at leasts?Uli£ heavy outlay 
incurred by the zealous and meritorious officer—its indefatigable con¬ 
structor—may be returned to him in a shape which a little becoming 
and well-bestowed liberality on the part of the present Government 
ohght to have saved him from having recourse to. 


We have much pleasure in recording the foHowing resolution, passed 
unanimously at a meeting recently held at Bideford, Devon. It is 
highly creditable to the intelligent and zealous officer., to whom it ap¬ 
plies, that, amidst the multifarious duties of his station, as resident 
Marine Surveyor of so important and extensive a port as Liverpool, he 
should still find tune to confer upon a distant bay m the Bristol Channel 
the advantages of his knowledge and experience:— 

“ Kesolved—That the thanks of this meeting Ve conveyed to Captain 
Denham; R.N., for the clear and satisfactory manner in which he has 
pointed out the mo'd eligible situation for the proposed harbour of refuge 
m Barnstaple Ba'y, and that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
Lord JSbnngton. 

“ (Passed unanimously). 

“ Vicv-Admiral Gcynn, Mayor, in the Chair. 

(Signed) . “ Chari.es Small, 

“ Secretary to the Committee of Management.” 
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A List of the RnamsKTa of the BaitisiI AitMT^showina the Rank and Distinction 
of the Colonels of each Corps, with the Date of their Appointment. 
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Names and Distinctions, 
f 


General Sir VV. Houstoun, B.ut., G C.B., 

G.O.II. 

General J. Lord Forlies ...... 

General Hon Bdward Finch , . , . 

Lit nU-General Sir J. \T, Gordon, Hart, G.O B . 

G.C.II. 

Lieut •General Sir .1. Lyon, K 0 ll.«G C II . . 
Gcuei.il Sir II. F. Campbell, K C B , 

co.ir 

Lieut Geiiei.il Sir J Colborne, v C.B , G C II. 
f-enei il Hon. SirG. L. Com, G C.B. . , 

Geneial lion. Sir i? Paget, G C.B. , . 

Lieut Geneiul John ( I oid Str&ffoul, G C IL, 

Lieut. General Sir T. lliadfoul, G C )l , G.C II. 
Lieut Gonmal Sir Colin U.ilkett, K.C B , GCH 
Giiier.il Sir It Maiiailanv, K.C B.,G C.ll 

General Sir Chillies Wale, K.C It 

Lieut -General Sit T M. Btisbane, Hurt, G C.B , 

G C.ll. 

Oeneial Sir J. Os» ild, G C11, GtC.M G 

Grncial Sir It IT Sheiide, llart , , . 

Geneiul lion. Sn A Duff, G C II . , . 

Geneul Mi llcnrj Pigot, G CM (. . . 

Liout. Gcneinl lion Sit 11, \V, O Callaghan, 

(It’ll. 

Lieut. Genu jl Sit Lionel Snilth, Birt, K CB. 

(*C II. . .‘. 

Lieut General Sir H Darling, G.C H . . . 

Lieut. Genetal Right Hon SirG. Munav,G.C.H, 

GCII.. . <•. 

Geneial T F. Loi.l lluwden, G C.B , K.C 

General Gore Browne. 

Lie at funeral Sir VV. H. l’ringle, G.C.B. , 
Incut General Sir John Keane, K.I’.lL.G C H 
(u-neral Sir W, Anson, Hart K.C B. . . 

General Sir T. IIislop, Bait, G C IL . . 

Geueial Sir Gordon Drummond, G C B . 

Genei il Sir James Dull. 

Lieut General ‘ur u pMUibun, K C I!, K C II 
Gemr.il ’•lr G T Walker, Bt, G C 11. 

Lieut, (.ener il land F. 11. J H. Somerset, K.C B 

Geneial Isaac Gitscovne.. 

General SirW.H Clinton, G C B. . . 

Lieut General Sir Hudson 1 owe, K C.B , 

G C M G . 

Lieut. General Right Hon. Sir V. Adany K.C.Il„ 

GC.RIO.* . 

General Fredeiick Maitland .... 

Lieut General Sir K. I*. Iti hinson, G C B . . 

Fit Id Marshal II K.1I A F. Duke ot Cumhndge 
Colonel m Chief, K G, G.C.B 
G C M.G.G.C II . . . . 

Lieut General Sir lolin Maeleau, K C B, , . 
Lieut. Geneial Hon. I’.itrhk Stnurt . . , . 

General Right Hon.Sir G Hewett, Bart, 

G C 11. 

General Sir h \ WetheiallJ'G C.H. . . 

General William Dvott. 

Lieut-l ener,il Su R. Houike, KCU.. , . . 

General Thomas Giosvmoi . . . . 

Lieut Gptiet.il Richard Blunt . , . . . 

Lieut.Gener.il Sir John Macdonald, K.C B. . . 

Lieut.-i fPiieral Sir Wm Johnston, K C W . . 

Lieut General John Vincent ..... 

Lient (jpminl G J. Hall . t . 

Lieut General Sir S. F. Whittmghuni, K C.B. 

KC. II. . . . . , , 

IJeut. General Su Cohn ( nmpbell, K.C.B. 

Liout Genrt.il W. (. Lord ll.ur s, (; » K.C H.* 
Lieut General Sul’ Hull, KC)I, , . 

Lieut. General Sir J. I'ulli i. G.C IL 
Lieut.-Genual Sir P. Maitland, K C.B. . . ! 
Lieut -Guiernl Sir A Cimpbi 11, llatt, G.C.B. . 
Lieut..General l’aul Audeuoa, C! li. 



5 Apt il 
1 Tune 
18 Sept 

23 A pi il 
? Sept 

20 Oct. 
29 Mai. 
10 Dec. 

26 Dec 


23 Jan. 

19 Aiml 
28 Mar 
26 Sipt 
25 Fch 

16 Dec 
9 Oct 
21 Dee 

20 July 
5 Die 


9 Teh 
26 Si pi. 

6 Sept 

7 Jan 
29 .1 in 
29 Not 

G April 
25 M ir 
‘>3 J)ee 
Si^lt 
31 Aug 
25 Dee 
9 S*pl 
19 Not 
1 June 
25 A pul 

2J J ill} 


1831 

1938 

1823 

i n i c f I liclsea 
1815 l Hospital 
( London 
1328 i«l,.iv ami 
1829 l Ciilnioie. 


1837 

18a7 

C loit 

1823 (George. 
1809 
1820 

1 837 

1838 
19)5 
1829 
.1829 
1 198 

1829 
182 ? 

1830 
1816 
1811 


! 22 Ian 

1 h' m 

L 2(5 Sept, 

4 Apt!) 
10 ,lan. 

7 April 

29 Nov. 

8 i'i b. 

25 M.u 
25 Aug 
6 April 

2 Jan 

30 tan. 

28 Mnr. 
15 Aug. 
4 Dei. 
20 M 'v 

9 April 
19 July 
23 Dec, 
9 Fib. 
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Army Rank. Names anfl Distinctions. 


LieuL-Goneial 

Lieut.-General 

Licut.-Geiieral 

Lieut.-Geueial 

Lieut -General 

General 

Lieut -Gcneiul* 

Lieut.-Gunernl 

Lieut.-Generul 

Clout -General 

Licut.-Geuoral 

Lieut -General 
Lieut.-Guneral 
Genet al 
Lieut -Gonernl 
Lieut. Geueral 
Lieut. Geneial 
I,lent -Geneial 
Major General 
Lieut General 
Lieut. General 


SirR. C. Ferguson, G.C.B. 
Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. » 
Sir R. 1>. Jackson, K.C.B. 
Sir John Wilson, K.C.B. . 
Hustings Fraser, C.B. . 


Sir A Brooke,VC C.B- . . 

Sir T Rej riel', IJnrt., K C.R., 

Sir .T. A. Wallace, Bart., K.C.B 
Sir C. H. Kgertou,* O.C.M.G 

K.C.H. 

Sir II. S. Keating, K.C.B. , 
Gabliel Gordon .... 

Sir .1. II. Dalrymple. ID. 

Sir Jasper Moolis, K.C.H. 

Sir T. M'M.dioii, Hart., K.C.B. 
Sir C. Pratt, K .C.B. . • . 

Sir W. 1 hornton KG.11. . . 

lit lion, Su H. Hardinge.K.C.B 

John Itos«, C.B. 

Sir Thomas Aibulhnot, K.C.B. 


Date of 
Appointment. 

Month. 

Year. 

~ 24 Mur. 

1823 

. 15 Mar. 

1837 

8 Jan. 

1829 

5 Deo. 

1836 

30 Sept 

1335 

28 July 

1823 

. 23 April 

1823 

24 May- 

18.17 

15 Aug. 

1834 

20 Get. 

ugu 

’ 26 Sept 

1837 

26 Sept 

1837 

19 April 

1837 

20 July 

1831 

31 May 

1833 

28 Mar. 

1838 

23 Dee. 

1834 

10 Oct. 

1834 

4 Mar. 

1833 

30 May 

1830 

15 Aug. 

1836 


A ppolut- 


Bm,t nmoAnr. 

Field Maislial A. Duke of Wellington, KG, 
U C I? , (i G II , Colonel in ('hielj 

1st Battalion Lieut.-General Sir A. F. Barnard, K.C.B., G.G.II 
and ,, Lieut. General Sir T. S. H.inft, K.C.B. . . . 


WfchV INIWA REGIMENTS. 

Lieut. General Hon Sii II. K$ng, K C.B. . . 19 July 1834 
Geneial 1-rancis Fuller ...... 23 July 1828 


Lieut -Col. 


ROYAL AFRICAN OORTS. 

A. M. Fraser .... 


2/ Nov. 


BOVAI. NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANIES. 

U. Law, K.I1.29 \ug. 


Lieut Col. 


CEYLON RIFLE RFOIMENT. 

Thomas Fletcher • . . , 


27 Feh. 1835 


CAVE MOUN‘IEI> RIFLEMEN. 

William Burney, K.1I. . . 


20 June 


ROYAL MA1TA VENDIBLE HUH. 

Major General Count JJ. Riv.uola, K.C.H. . 


Horse Brigadi 

14 Butt. 

2nd ,. 


Colonel 


Lieut. General 
Lieut. GeneraL 
Lient.-Geuerur 
Lieut. General 

Major General 


fOllI'S OF ROYAL ENOINEFRS. 

lit. Hou. Sir 11. II. Vivian, Bait., 
G C H., GC.IL. Master Gen.ol 
the Oiiinaneu. 

Colonels Commandant 
Sii S. T. Dickens, K.O.II. . . 

Mr A. Do Butts, K.C.II. . . . 

Ilenrv Kvatt. 

Sii K'W. MulcaDer, K.C.H , In- 
t>peetor-Gi8i. of F 01 tifieations . 
Sir II. Hlplun«tone, Bart., C.B. , 


15 Mar. 
20 Mar. 
6 Apiil 


Col., Lt. Oen. 

■ROYAI# REG FM ENT OF AKTIM IKY. 

Kt. lion. Sir H. 11. Vivian, Bait, 


G.C.B., G.C.H., Master-Gen. of 
the Ordnance. 

Colonel" Commandant:— 

l.iont.-Gcneial 

B. Lord liloomHeld, G.C.H., 

Major General 

0,0,11. • 

Etlwaifl Piitclianl .... - 

Lieut .-General 

U. Dickinson. 

Major-General 

Robert Bcevor .. 

Lieut. General 

George Salmon. 

Lieut -General 

Sir W. Wilson, K.C.H. . . . 

Lieut -Geueial 

Ilenrv Shrapnel. 

Lieut.-Geneial 

S. C. Parry. 

Lieut -General 

Sir Joseph Maclean, K.C.H. 

l.ieut. General 

G. Wiilff. 





















































STATIONS OF THIS BRITISH ARMY ON 1st OCTOBER, 1838. 

[Where two plaans are raeutumed.the list turned is that at which the Depotof tlie Regt. 

is stationed] 


1 st Life On irds- Regent's Pari 

2nd do—Hyde Park 

Royil Horse Ouirds—Windsor • 

1st Dragoon Guards—Canada,*Coventry, 

2nd do — Niwbridgi 
I id do —Minchi sttr * 

4th do—Ij swiih 
5th do—Y rk 
Gtb <io—Don lu stu 
7th di—Ldinlmegli 
1st Dragoons—C ork. 

2nd do —Dublin 
ltd hi—lb ng il. 

4th do—Bombay. 

6th do—( ilur 

7lh UussiTb—Canada i (ountiy 

8lh dir-'- hind ilk 

9th I mins- I ioils 

10th lliissirs—Hounslow 

11th I i„ht l)i tgoons ( unteibuiy 

12th Iiutcrs—Rughton 

ldtli 1 lght l)r igoons—Madras 

14th do —Bumingbam 

15th Hussirs -Glasgow 

16th I anceis—Bengal 

17th do—Did hn 

Grena llei Guards [1st lntt ]—st lohn’s Wootl 

Do [2nd battalion |—C in id i 

Do [ -ird hattih m] —St (jimgi s 11 

Coldstream Guardb [1st butt ]—1‘oitrn in B 

Do [in I b itt ilion]—G m id i 

Sc Eusilur Guilds [1st b itt ]—Wuidsot 

Do 12nd h ittulion]—Wellington B 

1st hoot [1st bitt dionj—h linhuigh 

Do r 2nd 11 at ihon]—(an till, Devoupoit 

2nd do— Bombiv ( li ithim 

3rd do -li tigil ( hitliim 

4th do —M i ii is ( h itl im 

5tli dj— Ionimi Isles Dublin. 

(>th do —Bomb \\ C li ith nil 
7th do—Dublin 
8th do — I immci Gm insey 
9th do —Beug il t hath im 
10th do — 1 enipltmoio 
11th do — Amine i t hitliim 
12th do—Mauritius Traltc 
11th do—Bengal ( oath im 
14th do —Wist Indie s Btecon 
15th do— C in 1 1 1 Plymouth 
16th do —lltngil Chithim 
17th do —Ut mb iv t h ith im 
18th do—Cejl n , Poilsmoulh 
19th do —Kilkt liny 
20th do —W t don 

21stdo —\ m Dit moil gLand, t h.ithnm. 

22nl do—Beltist 
2Jrd do -Amoiu i Aimagh 
24th do—t an idn Disport 
2otli do -Bum nek 
2btli to — Hi ng \1 ( li ithum 
27tli do—l ipt il G Hi y e Dover 
28th do—hi s W i|cs ( h ith im 
29tli do—Ply mi th L 
30th do—Ih mm 1 1 Sun hrl uid 
31stdo—llengil t h ithum 
32nd do—( uni la lcunoy i 

33rd do — Gibrulini ( uiislp 
<14th do ~( m id i Ft rmov 
th do —Mauritius sin nog 
th ilo—W Indies, ( irk oi 1 luiAimiici. 
th do—Jamaica, lork 
38th do —Enniskillen 


39th Toot—Madias , Chatham 
40th do—Bombay, Chithim. 

41st do—Madras , Chatham, 

42ml do — Dublin 

43rd do —l inada Dovpr 

44th do —Bong il, Chath im. 

45rii do—( mUiljiiLv 
f 46th do—Gibraltai Devonport 
^Tthdo— M lit i Jusey 
Hlh d»— (iibraltar toik * 

49th d i — Hengil ( luthnm, 

50th do—New s mtii \\ ihs, Chithim 
r ilst do —Van Dienn n s Liurt t h ithim 
52nd do— Giliialtai Newt tstle ord foi W I, 
5 lid do —lornin Isles Is las 
51th do — M tdras , < hathun 
55th do—M idru CInt ham ” 

56th do — 1 lui xu i Ktnsah 

5 7tli do —M idr is ( li ith im 

5Hib do—( ylou 1 Pth ir 1 oidned honi 

59th do — Willi Miilluigm 

60th lo [1st lntt]—li man Is Dublin 

Do [2nd lntt | — 1 mi tills I’oitsmouth 

Olstdo — Ceylon ( Umiiit I, or 1< led home 

62n t do—Midiis ( lull hum 

bliddo—Mtdrts, t lnlhuin 

64th do—lunupi, Lonilondtllv 

loth do—A mine i 

Cbth do —( in ida longlial 

b"th do —W Indies Chatham 

CHthdo—J iram a Waterford 

69th do—W Indies, Cmk 

70th do—W Indies Ntnagh 

71st do—C mad i, (oik 

72nd do—C ape it (,< ed Hope*, l’uslev, 

73rd do—CannH, (luet istlp 

/ 4 th do—Most In lies AleidiPU 

7 ith li—( apt _s ,1 Hopt Boyle 

Tblli do W Indus Drogheda 

7 Ith do — M lit t , G ilvv ty 

73th do -t,l tsgow 

79th d i —Dublin 

80thdo—N s Wilts, l h ithnm 

81stdo—Gibiiltu ChtstuC istle. 

82ud do —Gihralt n slim rntss 
8Jid lo—Canada, Hull. 

84th do — Pmtsmoiilh 

Both do —v ma la Plymouth 

86 1 h du —Sto kport 

87th do—Mdiuitius, Cisthbir 

3Blh do —Bolton 

89th do—West Indus Gosj irt 

90th do—( tylon Portsmouth 

91st do—st Hchna Dundee 

92nd do —Malta, Linicru k 

9Jrd do—Ameiici Huttivuit 

94th do—( oik, ordered tor Coy loo 

o>th do—Newiy, oideied ioi Ctylon 

9blhda—Dublin 

97th do —HiJ,* 

98th do —Manchester 

99th do - Athlono 

Rifle Bti r [lstbitt]—Town. 

Do [2ildbntt]—Wo Iwich 

Hoy il Stall ( orris—Hythe 

1st W < st In tut Regiment—St I.ncia, Scat 

2nd do —Ni*iv Pmudinci uid Honduras, 

( evlo.i Rifle Regiment—Ct vIon .< 

( ipe Mounttd Rifltmon—t ape of < ood Hop*. 
K iya) Atrie in t oloni il Corps—su rri I eone. 
I'oy il Newfoundland Vet, ran Comp — Newfd. 
Royal Malta htnubles—Malta 


[This Document being ptepan doxrlusivLly foi the II 8 Tournal, we leijuist that, when used, 

its source may be acknowledged ] 
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Actason 28, Capt R Russell P%itsmouth Herald, 28 Cn.pt Jas Ni is Vast I miles 

/Etna b, sur v Cipt A f K Vulal Coast of Heieules 74, Capt I f Nicolas, CB, K II. 
Allied no* sur 


Afruin st sur v Capt F W Beedioy, Const 
ot In land 

Alb m st v Lieut. E B I ding, W Indies 
Algirme 10, Lieut W S I'll mi is I ist Indus. 
Alligator 28, C ipt 'sir J 1 Or Bri mer, C B , 
K C II Aimtiuli i » • 

Audiotiuihi 28, Captain R I, Bavins, Cll, 
West Indies 

Arrow 10 I u ut BtT Suhvnn, Smith America 4 
Asia, 84, Cup! W Fisliei Me iiteimn in 
Aslriea b t apt I H l’lumriitgt. 1 ilmoutli 
IIuliim 50,t int A L Cony, Midiniruu in 
Uistliskb ketch,Lieut G G M tuluiuld, South 

Ami tie 1 

111 niou 8, am \ I tout T Giavcs M» liter 
Beiglc lo 2ffT** ( oin J C Wickhim, Aus 
trail 1 

II lliruphin 80 C ij Inin C J Austin Muhin 
HI in r si \ Inn I M VV ui„b W lilei 
llonelt 1 j 1 1 ut J L H Mill ( oistoCynca 
1 >\ei st v C ipt 1 Hiilkc.lv pit sei 
Busk, J Lmit \ Ktllt I C oist 1 1 AUui 
Bntanuii 1 '0 Adm P ( II Dnihaui t. C B 
( ipt II 1) tndas lortsmoulh 
lintinnrl 10 I 1 ut () St nice A istialu 
Drum 22 ( ipt ,1111 1 1.1 mil ( h itl 1111 
B 17 / u 1 J, I u ut t l it/„ 1 ild, 1 Ivm mill « 
( illnp 28, ( ij I un I II ibert, S Ainu tea 
( irjsf it 21 ( ipt II It M nun Mi litu 
l asi >1 ot ( ij t L C olbu Mt dil ei nut in 

I ijl n 2 I lent - ,111 sh Malt 1 

t hampion 18 ( >m G St V lvfn n W lulus 
f )i ujl hs 3 I icnt lion It ( 01 VV st li Ins 
Chipatia 2b, t i]it lion <> Guv s Aneiu i 

II lb t i) t W Hiihiidstii M litu am in 
( ukitrui ti I u it J l)i ugl is s Am nci 

< liimb nt, lb ( om G. fa *_ o isl ol Alma 
( mitt, st \ 1 nut Gu^ tj ii don ) ir su 
( om is 18 ( m II m P P C irv, Wi st In lies 
l nnlnnct t v 1 nut 1 Moplonl Meditu 
Comi ly 28 C ipt ( It Dunkwatu litthune, 

1 ist Indus 

Coinw illis, 74, Vice Adm Hon Sir t Paget, 
OCII , Capt Sir It Grant Kt,V Inins, 

C loiolil -8, C ipt Ja Polkinglioinc West 
Indus 

Ciuuir lb Com It. II King 1 isl hidieJI 
P f,st i t in Jo Sh tei h. 11 Wist lull s 
Dilo 18, t lit 1 Dan a, C B Muliti mint in 
Di lphin i I nut 1 IIoll in l ( ol Atu n 
Doingil 78 Ilf u Vlm’SuJ A Omniuiev, 

C i pt I Di ikt 1 isbou st itl in 
I (ho si V I n u» VV Ittims Meat Indies 
1 dinbm 0 b 74 l ipt W W Hunduson h. Il , 
Portsmouth * 

Ilictu, 18 l m M Preston, 8 mill Amtru 1 
1 sj nr 10 I u ut III’ ml on l isbou • 

1 \iellmt,7<’ C ipt T llistnigs I oitamoutli. 
Ian It os imoud 2. I u it M 11 #lmr, Coast 
ol All 11 

Fill) 10, sirs ( iq t \V Iliwelt Moilwuh 
Fivouult 18 tom VV trokir I ist In Ins 
hire fly st v I 1 ut J Ptiiif Midilui n in 
Hirnei.st 1 Lieut J M Votbui), W Indus 
Fly, 18 Com G O locli South Ameni 1 
I oiesttr, J, Lu-ut ( M Blissttt, Coast of 
Ahicr * 

torgflti.st \ Com S C Dicrcs pai si 
Griejan lb tom W Suqth, Plymouth 
Gilifou 3,Lieut I G D’Urbin Mist Indus 
Harlequin, It Com I old F I Russ 1! Mtdit. 

H npy, 10, Lieut J s rilmiu.Wist lulus 
Hurier 18 tom AV II II tiutw.s /\nuiiiu. 
Hastings, 74 l up tain l 1 J.oth, ruilsmoutli 
Ha/ml, lb, Coin, J Wilkinson, Meditir. 


Henries, st \ I leut W S Blount, Mediteiran. 
Hornet b I upit II Ilaillie, West Indies 
Howe 120, VicotAiSm Sir It VV Otway, Bt 
M II l ipt C H Paget, Sbeerness 
IIv iciuth 18 loin W W tru 1 Last Indies. 
Imi,me28 ( ipt II W Bruce, S Ami riea 
Imuust int, lb Capt D Pring,paitunlat sirv. 

I aseur, lb Com I M lioulibti, Moditir 
t 11 k 4 sm v 1 nut 1 SnntlvW Indus 
I iriy 18 ( om P J Blake rast Indies 
lumt 10 1 it ut ( J Bos nupiet, Coast of 
Alin 1 

I t ginning, st v T t Ta* Shaniblcr, pnrtu, serf, 
I li 16 C >m 1 Kieic South Annru 1 
Lvus d 1 lent 11 llioidlu id, ( oastoi Alnea 
M id 1 , isc 11 16 C q t P I’ Wallm, VV 1 qjdiilie*. 
M igiuheeut 4 t oinmotlori P I Douglas, rec. 
ship, lam in 1 

Wu„pi( 4 sm v , Luut T s Itroik, Mi (liter 
Mil ib n 74 t ipt 1111 LI Haney West Indies 
Mi Ii i, bt \ Com 1 N N)tt N Ami in a 
Mt„u 1 st 1 I mt H l Goldsmith Midit 
Melulle, 4, lteir Aum lion G Llliot, t II, 
C i] t Ilni II s Duiidus C ipe of Good 
* Ilqin l ( o ist ot Vliu 1 

Mitcoqst v 1 11 ut li D Pi itch 11 d F ilmoutli. 
Minim, 74 (apt \ It Sbaipe, t H , Medil 
Modes!) )H C 1111 Ii Ljns West Indus 
Nautilus 10 I u ul (1 lliaulov, Coistof Afitia 
Niu .111 20 Capt W Siudom, Lakes of 

( inula 

Nnniod 20 Com T Fiisci.VV Indies 
NoitbStu 28 Cominodoie lord John Hay, 

( II p irtuulai iu 

Odin 80 l qt Su J IIill Kt,gtitidshlp 
Shi eim sh 

Oustis 18,Com V s Humble, Portsmouth 
P utn l„ 10 Luut \\ M 111 s N Ami u a 
1 ill jil. Cm 1 01 1 C 1 Piget N Amiiuo, 
Piln 111 ,10, ( ipt II 1* q li 1111 , Co ist ol All iiu. 
l’i lorus 16 Com F Haidin B 1 1 st Indies 
Pembioki 71 C ipt T Mousby, G B , Mi dit. 
Pintin\ st v ( om A \\ Milliard,par sei 
Pukle ) T lent I* Hist W Indus 
Pilit, U Com G H inisiy, 1 lymoulh 
1’ique lb Cipt E Boxu pirti<ulirst 11 
Pluto stmmus I tent J Lunn j 11 tic sei 
l’ltsid lit A2 heal Vilm C II IL s t B , 

C ipi Is s ott south Ainciui 

I rin fss (hill) ti, 104, V tml lion Su R 

Stopf rd (it II ( apt A Fill slum Mid. 

P\liles 18 ( om MIC istli.Cuist it Vine l 

II nhoisi 18 ( om II M Cr inlaid, N Ameu 
R irti Com l. Bvng, 1’oilsmouth 

It ilc ip.li 16 C apt M (Jinn last Indus 
It itlh snil c ,28, ( ipt VV Hibsou, L IudiL* 

It li (11 4 sm v luut G A Uultoul, C of 
Alii 1 

•1th nl im inlliiiv si v Com A W ikilltld Mull 
teri int in • 

Ruu,1im 1 ( ( om II S Nixon VV Indies 
R dnei ‘1- ( ipt U\ It P like 1 ,Miditir 
lto 1 , 18 ( 11 1* ( lm lu^( h them 
Hull 10 ( om. J M ( Symonils PI) 1110111 Ii 
•lloy il Ad In It,104 Adm I 11 I A Be iu 1 ik 

(, ( ll.GClI Capt -,1 Him ulli 

Ro) il Gioigi \ fclit Cipt Iml 1 lit/ 
clniAue, G 1 11 I’oifsnuiiilli 
RovalSou.it ign ) uht, C ipt Slip S T ukson, 

C li,l( mlu 1 1 

ltussdl 74 C iq t S 11 \\ II Dill in, Ist IJ., 

I isl o i stati m 

8 im tiau. 28 Capt VV Bro ghton S Ameuca 
ban Josef 110, Cunt J. N. lajltr, C B , guard- 
ship, Plymouth. 
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RQYAIL NAVY IN COMMISSION 


Sappho, 16. Com. T, Frpaer. West Indies. 
Saracen, 10. Lieut. H W. Hill, Co. of Africa. 
SaMttt«i»16,Cun. I. Robb, West Indies. 
Savage, l(i r Jdeut, Hon W. Plunkett, particular 
serrioe. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Gayton, Mediterranean. 
Scout, 18, Coro.R. Cr.ugie, Coast of Africa. 
Scylla, 16, Com. lion. J Jlenmnn, Lisbon hti 
Seaflower, 4, Lie at N. Robillinrd ( Portsmouth. 
Seringupatam, 46, Capt J Leith, West I miles. 
Serpent, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut J. 1. Roblusop, W. Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com. A Milne, West Indies. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut R. Low c iv, South \merica 
Sparrowhawk, lb. Com T Shepherd, S Ameri. 
Spider,6, Lieut J. O lteillyfiO South Ameucn. 
Stag,46,Commodore I.U, Sullivan, C 11,^outh 
America. 

Starling,sur.v Lieut H Kellelt.S Ami nra, 
Sulphur,8,sur.v. Com 11 11 lcher, S Ameuca. 
Talavera,7i, Capt. W 11 Mends, Meditvr. 
Talbot, 28, Capt. H .1 Codnngtou, Modiler 
Tartanifl. st. v. Lieut. G. \V, Smith, W Indies. 
Termagant, 10, Lieut. H. F. Seagram, Coast of 
Africa. 




[ocr. 


Thunder, stir. v. Com. G.RorueU, Westlndies. 
Tribune, 24, Capt. C„H. Williams, Lisbon. 

. Trmculo, 16, Com. H. E.Coffin, Lisbon station, 

I Twoed, 20, Com, Hon.F.T.Pelham par. serv. 
Tyne, 28, Capt,-J. Townshend, Med. 

Vanguard,80,Capt SirThos. Felloives.Kt. C.R. 
Mediterranean. 

A estal, 26, Capt T. W Carter, West Indies. 
Victor, 1C, Com, 11. Crosier, East Indies. 
Viclory, 104, Capt T Senile, C B., guard ship, 
Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6. Lieut, W. W inniett, Coast of Africa. 
Yf'.agc, 28, Cant. II, Smith,East Indies 
Volcano, st v Lieut, .1 us West,Mediterranean. 
Wanderer, 16, Com T.Dnshhy, West Indies 
\AVasp 18, Com lion. 1>. W cl Pellmni, Medil. 
we'ale, 10, Liout. J. Simpson (e), Medilet t an. 
■Wellesley, 74, Rear-Admiral ‘■’ir F, L Mait¬ 
land, K C D,;Capt.T.Maitland,E Indus. 
W illiam and Mary, yacht, Capt. P. Huinby , 
Woolwich. 

Wi/aid,10, Lieut T. F Ilheh, S, Amenta. 
Well, iH, Cujil E Stanley 1, .s»* '.mites 
Wolvi run ,16, Com Hon E.llowai l Meditir. 
Zebra, 16,Capt.R.C. M'Ciea, Last Indus 


si oofs or 

Alert,Lieut C. II. Norrington. 
Delight, Lieut. N. Lory. 
Express, LlentW. G I’loku. 
Hope, Lieut. W L. Rees 
Lapwing, I,lent F. 11. Coglilan. 
LiUnct, Lieut W.Downey. 
Lyra, I.lent W Foil ester. 
Magnet, Lieut 8 Griffith. 

MuEino, Lieut Richard Pnwle. 
Opossum, Lieut Robt Pitci. 
Pandora,Lieut. It W. Innes. 
Penguin, Lieut. W, Luce. 


WAS COMMISSIONER AS VACKMS. 

Pelerei, 1 lent W Croohe. 

Pigeon, Lieut T. James • 

It inger,Lieut. J. II 1 urner. 
Reindeer, Lieut II P. I)ic ken. 
Seagull,Lieut J.Parsons. 

Shtldiake Lieut A It I, Passingham 
i Skyl irk, Lieut (’. P I,add. 
tpej f lent.Roll II lames, 
ir, Lieut C Smith 
, ''Witt, i.itut 1). Welch. 

Tywau, Lieut, Ed, Junmugs. 


a , 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 


TO BY I.1FOTENANTS 

Henry Casar Hawkins. 
Arthur Kennedy. 

Graham Ogle. 


io be has rt.ua. 


k 


D.irid Craigie. 
John Catei 
Satnuel L irk. 
Charles Tozer 
.1. Ckf lutchings 
E l*..Cole. 


T. R. Lord 
Henry Gummoii. 
C. V- tlillon. *■ 
GjpVge Grant, 

*yh .itaas B. Coilnor 
William Put eons. 
R. Snlmond, 



, Willigm Laugdon. 
F. D. S. Edwards. 
David Duncan. 

* Lucius C. Bailey. 

3 R. Allen- 
H. Frampton. 


William Every, 
i I! Aiiv 
J oseph Chegwyn 
Robert \V \V Mdlci. 

A I, Panclicii. 

(■eoige II. Skead. 1 
J II lying. 

A liurnskshotuo 
II. Maplotou. 

to b> Funerus 

T. Westwood. 

(,eo Wallis 
Pit O’t .tumor. 

J is Gregory 
Jos. T Ilcmer 
‘■tepheu lirooksliv 
Robert Major Jeffery. 

ThoS. 1' Haliett. 
i C. Heatlimau. 

Win. Wilkins. ^ 

APPOINTMENTS. 

COMMANDERS. 

T M C Symonds....... Hover. 

Charles Parker.Coast Guard. 

W Smyth..,......Grecian. 

G. Hyng...... .Racer. , 
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PROllOTtOtW' KNn^PPOINTHtfNTI 


LtlWTXHAKTS, 

F. Lowe***.t.. .Cornwallis. 

Geo II.Seymour.,.,,.,, 4 pa. 

11 II. Ifance.Rover. 

W. F. Burnett.Kidney, 

lion. C. C.J. B. Elliot... Do. 

Js. Rnwstorne... .Oiestes. 

A N. Fair man,...,.Action 

H Crocker.to com Wickham, 11 C. 

J. 5? Goddcn.... .to com. 'tag, R C. 

C. Hall .to com. BoUd. 

.1 C. Robinson,.Greeuin. • 

M De Couicy....ltJcor. 

MAITtHS. 4 

r. P. Cole .Rover. 

II Thomas.(actg) l’eterel 

IV, Walker... .Ilflrbour-Mastei, Devonian t, 
Js. Ilemlerson.Assist. ilo do. 

W. Follies..,(uctg.) ltacer. 

N. H, Pgarre.(actg.) Gieu.tn. 


stmecoKt. , 

W. T. BuBlutlno 1*1 of Aseenalon. 

Is. llMth.....Rover, 

Js. M'Ternau...Astna. 

ASSISTANT'S tfHOEOKS. 

W. Hobbs....Hornet, 

J, YcomAi,..,., ...peterut. 

W. Tr.nL............. a. Biiunnia, 

Js. Wallyid, M.D........ Do. 

0. D. Gordon........... Do. 

J. Dunce..Rot al Adelaide, 

II Edmuuds.. Do. 

J Maclear ..Rover, 

A. C. Maclcioy .....Hiagma, 

P011SEHS. 


R. T. Reep.,.Rover. 

J. W. NichollsRarer 

S. Brooksby.,......Grecian. 


ARMY. 


‘WAR OFFICE. Aug 28. 

lOlh Light Pngoons—Cornet Robin t Edu ml 
Wml to lie f.lent by purch vice Mathew, who 
h tires, land Gcoign Augustus Bcaucitik to ho 
l ornet by pureli vice Ward . t 

Utli Light Pi igoons—J vines Geoige Philips, 
Gent to lie Vet hurg vice Black, appointed to 
Cnv vli y Hi pot 

Scots Fu.ilier Guards—Francis Hastings 
Russell, Gent to be Ensign* and Lieut, by 
pun h vice Beauclctk, appointed to7th Regt. 

Jill Foot—Lieut Aubrey Ficderu k Beanclerk, 
from Slots Pusdiei Guards, to be Lieut, by 
purch vice Kirwan, who letires. 

9th—Lieut, studholme Henry Metcalfe to bo 
Capl 1>> purch vico-Stfttip*.r, who mures; En¬ 
sign Duncan Vine to be Lieut, by puich. vice 
Mi tcolle ; Hlayney Walshe, Gent, to be Ensign 
by pure li i ice Pine. 

20th—Ensign Ileury Othode Ciespigny.from 
50th Foot, to be Ensign, vico Gieen, wliocxcli. 

35th—I nsign Gcmge Granville Baker to be 
I lent, without pureli. vice Betty, dec : Seij.- 
Majoi James Moore tube Ensign, vice Bakei. 

3/tli—Ensign lolinOwon Lewis tp be Lieut, 
without pureli. vne Dunlin, dei , Herbert Ilus 
sell M inneis, Gent, to be Ensign vuc Lewis. 

30lh—Ensign Chules Gieen, from 20th Regt 
to be Ensign, vice Dc tVsoigny, who each.} 
(Jujitcrnioatei Sei) Joseph Moore to be Quar¬ 
termaster, vice Fieer, npjomlcd to62nd Regt. 

58th—Capt. Charles A. Arncy, flora h p. 
Ilnitt. to bo Capt piling thepUffelcnce, vico 
Fnhei, appointed to 95th Regt. 

62nd—Lieut. Cohn Buchanan to be Capl. 
without puich vice Moore, dec.; I ieut. nun 
Qn irtcnnaxter Thomas Fieci, ftjgm 50th Regt. 
to lie Lieut, vice Buchanan 

65th—Capt Wm. Snow, fiom h.p. Unatt. to 
be Capt. vice Henry G. Bayley, who excli. re¬ 
ceiving the diftcieuce. 

(!6ih—tusigu E. Montagu Detonpoit to bo 
Lieut, without purch. vice M'Caithy, dec ; 
G»*nt. Cadet Edward llerens Pratt, from R.M.C. 
to b« Ensign vice Dnvenpoii. 

80th—Iaeut. Simon Fraser, from li p* 16th 
■ Regt. to be Lieut, vice Kelson, appointed to 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

88th—Ensign and Adjutant Jas. M. Fowler to 

have lank of Lieut. 

89th—Ensign Aitliur Pigott to be Lieut, with¬ 
out pnreb. vice Need,dec., Ensign Geo, Horne 
to be Lieut, by purch. vice Pigott, whose prom. 


by purch. has not taken place; Gent. Cadet 
Robert H Ilawlcy, from R;M.C. to be Ensign, 
ifcc Home 

95th—Capt. Win. Fisher, fiom 58th Regt. to 
he Capt. vne Collis, who retires upon h.p. 
Unatt. receiving tlie diflerence. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Lieut Charles H. 
M. Kelson, from 80th Regt. to ho Lieut, vice 
Grierson, appointed to 98th Regt. 

Unattached—Ensign Charles James Conway 
Mills, fiom 77th Regt. to be Lieut, by purch. 

Cavaliy Depot—Vet -Surg. Alex. Black, from 
14th Light Dragoons, to be Vet.-Siirg. ot Cavalry 
Depot, Maidstone, vice Jas. Herrington, who 
letires upon h.p. 

Ihevot—To be Colonels in the Army:— 
Licut.-C’olonel Heirann Stapleton, on h.p. of 
50th Regt ; Lieut-Colonel Thou. Kennedy, on 
h.p. of Will Regt. 

To be Lieut-Colonels in the Army—Major 
Thomas llobt. Swinburne, h p. Unatt.; Mujor 
Robt S Wilib, h p Unatt.; Major James Ai- 
thur Iiutlci,h.p. Uuatt. 

To be Major tu the Army—Capt W. Snow, 
of 65th Regt. 

Menioiandiini—Lieut. Win. Bell, h p. New 
South Wales Vet. Companies, has been per¬ 
mitted to lotire from the Service, by the sale of 
an Unattached Lieutenancy, lie having becumu 
a settler m New South Wales. 


MAR OFFICE, Aug. 31, 

7th Foot—Capt Thomas Richard Baker to be 
Major by puich. vice land Milliam Thymic, 
prom ; Lieut George Grenville Glover to be 
Capt.by piuch. vice Baker; Ensign j-Ion Wm. 
Pnkenkam, fiom 52nd Regiment, to lie Lieut, 
liy pm ell vice Glover. 

53rd—Capt. Henry Slinkcsp^ar Phillips to be 
M.ijoi by puich. vice Butler, piom., Lieut Ri¬ 
chard Pyott lobe Capt by purch.vice Phillips; 
Ensign Wm. R. Munsheld lobe Lieut, hypun.li. 
vice Pyott; lloni^ Martin Atkins, Gent to be 
Ensignjiy pureli vice Mansfield. 

G9lh—Capt. Hon Charles Skcfltngloa Cle¬ 
ments, from h p. of 35th Regt. to be Capt vice 
William Thomas Smith, who excli,; Lieut, 
Henry Dunn OTIulloian to be Capt, by nuroh. 
vice Clenents, who retues; Ensign WiIUnn ^ r 
Coates to be Lieut, by piirch.vice fFHallorau. 

76tb— Lieut.-Coloncl Alexander Filler Mae 
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foot. 


klntosh, from h p Unatt to be Lieut C olonel, 
vice Edward St odd, who each receiving the 
difference. 

79th—Lieut George William Denys fremhp 
of 15th Foot to be Lieut vico Carter prum 
Royal Newfoundland Veter in Companies— 
Lieut Alexander I din Macpheisoi irom h p. 
Unatt to be Lieut vice J tiiaut. who each te 
ceivingthediflciencc a 

Unattached— Tobt I leut C rfonels bypurch 
—Major niomas Butler from 53r<l Regt Majui 
Lord W Thynne fr mi 7tli hoot • 

Tube Capt without puieh—Lieut Willtum 
Carton, from the " >lh Regt 
Brevet—Limit l oh nel Alex Tislier Maekin 
tosh, 50tli Foot V? ho Loloutl in tho Army 
Memorandum— Lieut Coloml James llicmy 
Plulps, hp Unutt lias bt n all n \< l to letire 
from the Service, by the salt of an Unattached 
Lit utenant Colonelcy, hi being ab >u,tol etomo 
n settler in New South Wales WijorGtm.nl 
John Bungle has been allowed to retiu iiom 
the Satvoje by the sale of an Unittuclied I leu 
tenant Coioneu y 

Ihe appointment of Major'William ( owper 
Coles, from lip Uuatt to lit Mijoi 2nd I lie 
Guards on tho 21st May 1829 should be, vice, 
Hugh Willium Barton who each uiges—and not 
who exchanges receiving the dilliitucc, as pit 
Ttonsly stated 

1 he names of the gentleman appointed to an 
Eusigncy in the 13th Foot, on l/tli Aug 1838, 
are Frederick V an Straohen/ee—and not Wil 
11am Frederick Straubenr.ee 

WAR OF! [CL Sept ^ 

Snd I ife Guards—Cornet and Ri ling Master 
James King to bt Lieut without purtli vice 
Vyse, dec 

21st Foot—Robott Nicholson, Gent to be 2nd 
Lieut by pinch vict Dawson whose appoint 
ment has be n cantello I 
2 < Mi—Major H m ( harles Altx Wiottesley, 
from 95th Toot tobi Wipir Mtt Walter, who 
exeh 

46th—Capt Samuel Si oonei ft >m li p Unatt 
to be Capt \ icl 1 hom is Ai uisti oii B w ho exeh 
feet Wing the difli lence 

48th—Lit ut Jas V tblier ‘unitli to be Cipt 
bypurch net [’help win nines I leut Bin 
jamin Riky to bt Capt by puitli utt Hurslem 
wliorttiros 1 nsi„n Henry Biomlty t( lelieut 
by pnrth vice Smith Ensign Cavendish Span 
ter B tyle to be Lieut by pmth vice It iky, 
Robnt Bn tern ui Gent to bt Lnsi„n by pureh 
vice Bum ley Robert Vt ail urton Gent to le 
Ensign by purth vice Boyl 
5lst—Lieut Jolin Hughes from h p 82nd 
Foot, to be Lieut lepaymg tho d lift rente vice 
Forman prom 

55th—Ensign 1 dwin Grt im Darnell t > be 
Iieut by purcb viu. Cuffe who itlirts John 
Frtnd, Gent to be Lusign by putt h \ ict Dan 
tell 

77th—Patrick Duff, Gent to 1 1 1 nsign bv 
patch vice Mills prom 
9t)tli—Majid lolin s ngleton l omlip Unntt 
to be Mtjoi vice Gioigi Gretn Nicolls whi 
exeh receiving tilt cliffi rtnet 
95th—MBj r John >i iltir, from 29tli toot, to 
be Major, vuc Wiotteslei who ex h 
UkUnattaclud—Lieut Edward Torman from 
51ft R egt to bt Capt without purth 
Brevet— Capt. Sumui 1 Spoil net, c f 46th I oot 
to be M^jor in the Army 
Memorandum—TI il tlmstian names of I n- 
Sign PenrosO of the 10th 1 oot, uro J tints W m 
toward. 

Erratum ui the Gazette ot August 31st last— 
FoY Lieut. Colonel Aleniudu PWm Maekin 
tosjl' 50th Foot, to be Coloml in the Aimy, 
ttait Lfrat Colonel Alexander Fisliei Maekin 
tosh V of Foot, to be Colonel in the Army 


WIIITFHALI, Sept 14 
3rd Dragoon Guards—Lieut Colonel Paul 
Phipps, from the h.p Unatt to be Lieut ( oloncl 
vice £ dinund Rich ird Story who exeh , Major 
Gemgt M innsell to be Lieut Colonel by pureh 
vicePlnpis who retires, Capt Ihomas Arthur 
t) be M ijor by purih vice Maunaell, Lieut 
John Nu„inttube C lpt bypuch vne Arthur 
C orntt T R idea to bt I lent by pureh vice Nu 
gi nt 1 lwaid Bagwell Gent to be Cornet by 
puitli i u c Rodin 

4lli I ight Di igoons—Cornet William Drys 
dull to lit I leut by p uth vita Gotdon, who le 
tires Henry Fit Jemk IIol on, Gent to bt 
C ornet by j urth ute Drysdale 
v 4Hth—John Winthin Gmt to be Ensign by 
purth vice Hisiln„ge, who retires 
51st— Lusign Cecil Augustus Paget to be 
Limt by purth vice Hughes who letires j 
Ldw ud Henry Killy, Gi nt to be ] nsign by 
purcli vice Pa 0 et 

b2u l h nsign Tohn Francis Fwi'Jo be I lout 
hi puitli vice Freer who re tuts kobulGiib 
bins (, ut to hi l nsign bv purcii mio 1 gai 
7Jtb—I nsi„n H bert 1 dm Milliktn N ij lei 
to be l lent b\ puitli vice Uenvs wh letup , 
He t M Nt d Gtut to bt Lusign by pnieh 
Vic Naji r 

94th—William Turnbull, Gent to be Assist 
burg 

9bth—Lieut llobort Roes to la, Capt by 
urth v tt Wriv who utnis Fnsg,n Lord 
fill Kin lobe Lieut by puicli vice Boss., 
111 hard Honey Gi nt t> be Lusign by purcb 
vice 1 oid Walk Kerr 

2nd West India Regiment—Robert John 
Soulhcutt Manselgli, Gent to bt 1 nsign bv 
pureh vice O Bjitu prom 

OFFK T OF ORDNAM L, Sept 14 
Royal Regimcut of Arlillery—Second ( ipt 
Richai 1 Bassett to bt Adjt vice Otway proin 

W , Si pt 18 

Commissau tl—To h Dtp dy tommissm s 
General—Assist l mmiss uus Gem i il Thon is 
Osbomt RithudW Hums and 1 homas Whui 
tou Rmisav 

To be Assist Commissaries Gemral—Dipnty 
Assist Coinmissuits Gemral I liomtis Arnol I 
William Isiac Grtig Gilbtil Hamilton Dmwi 1 
die William Ross Oliver Goldsmith and Wil 
liam Low 

lobe Dtj nty Assist ( ommissuies Gomral— 
t ommisisariut Cleiks John Josiah Smith Jilin 
Philip Cinnn Miximibiu M tlasscz Philii 
1 urner John rummer Robert low, him u 1 
John M Mahon, Wdium Spuumn.ii Artl pi, 
John Silusbury Davenpoit, Willoughby lie 
ment Wusey, James Augustus Lrskine 

WAR OFPU E, Scjt 21 
did Dragoon Guards—Comet Isaac Redstiu 
\ irncr to be Ailjt. vice Maitm, who resigns the 
Ad|ut entry only 

50th Foot- 1 -Lieut Samuel Hood Mini iy from 
92n 1 Rtgl to be I it ut vue Petlcy, who txch 
Wm Humphry 11 ithboiu, Gent to be Lusign 
by j uitli vice Gi int who letiris 
oiml— Charles Georg's F mntnim Gent to l o 
I usi B n by pureh vice Pakeuam, piom in 7th 
I oot 

81st— Scrj Mijoi John Oldnglit to be Lnstgn 
without puu.li vice I like det 
yOth—Lieut Georgo Douglas Bowyer to bo 
C i| t bvpuuh victUwtn who retires Fuslgn 
1 id James Beresford to be 1 lent by pun li 
vice Bowytr , Ensign and Ailjt l bailee Muu 
tagu Chester to have tin rank of Lieut John 
Btdtrrd \\ oollcombt Gent to lit Lusign by 
pureh vice Lord J ernes Beresford. 

92nd—Lieut Robert Petley, from 50th Rigt 
to be Lieut, vice Munay, who txch 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 

Ang 25 at Southampton the Lady of Major 
«,enprul C S Fa^nn, C B ol a non 
At W null llle, I nran, the Ludv ot Major Gen, 
ir II Srott, Kill ot a daughter 
Aug X] at Sliiuton Done (slurp, tlio Lidy of 
ipt Ryecs HN ( B otadaughlu 
1 \u B 28 ntPukheld I aiicashm the lady of 
Gih ud l’hvbbs, tsq heto LieeR 48th Ri gf of 

lglit i | 

ARb oO, the Laijy of Capt Hill, 32nd Regt 

30, at Canteibury tin Lady of C 1’itei 
tlOlVsq llth L ighl l)r igoous ot a son 
„M,ij 31, at 11 uw 11 I eieistirbliiic, the Lady 
1 * ii t I Hook I’eoibon, Ibth Lancers, of a 
<Vu n hte i 

At Lly House, Wexford the I idy of Mujot 
Dorm, 18th ifoy il liiuh, oi a daughtci 
At lluhniini, tlu Ltlv ot Lnut W P. 
Lewes Jbth U gl ofu son 
but 7. it iioulo„ne bur Met, the Lady of 
C i) t (jr Tupmun M N d a son • 

Sipt 11 it tint tinny the X ady of Lieut 
Oikley 45th Regt t i datiglitei 
S pi 1 J at X h itliam tint 1. idy of Lieut 
l lomi 111 otudanghnr . 

At ( atdlebn the lady of Major Magems 
iTth Ue„t ut a son 

is jt lb lu U{ pei Hailey street Lohdon, th# 
Lady oi ( apt llivilt C mine, 11 N of i son 

MAltRIAGJ* S * 

At Moult 'il Li ut J L m Sharpp lloval 
Regt te M i lelnii U(i„liter ol the Into Mi 
Ct na II ilb 1 is„o» 

At 1 11 lington Lapl W lloutehier It N to 
Li ii i w low of tlu lite I leuli n tut R Wiang 
li mi 1 ul in II F 1 ( It th Hi gt 11 mbay N 1 
A ig Jo, it D i„eul ** , * > mu milt 11 A. 

lot uolino thud diuglilei il tin Ute Major 
G nei il 1 e M u eh mt 

Vug „8, U M tin lieut II V C hustle, R A 
t 1 illv il eu„htci ol Lipt Drew of thi sumo 
coij s 

Aug 30 ut llishop s H ill Taunton Liaut VV 
Much an UN to 1 luabeth Mnry d uightil of 
the I lti 1 M t li irtel Isij ol I vdchiield 
v ejt i it ( lust i fit Id Dirbyslim , m l iput 
lilmVto d It fc to Mis M ityWallAr,youngest 
dnightei ol the lute Mi lltuiy Hi ulley, ot 
(. hesicitiild 

'•cj t 13 it Ileidin^ Cult Wiltei William 
lh n j hus Cmjlt 1* /lh Iusiliuis to Vnua 
lleniulti i lilesul mglitii ot Lieut Col Li rin B 
■sipi 17 it W din „ Sussex Gt nei el S>u FiU 
io\ (.1 ifion M 1 It 11, Uait to Finneis, widow of 
the lutP II Campion 1 sq ot Mailing Deanery 

DLAIHS • 

March 20 I uut ( uokc ‘Hlqltegt 
Apul 10 Capt t ount de IfcUbourg h p 
Mult 1 lit gt 

April 27 Liibign J Smith, li p 9Ah Regt 
Mu 17 lieut M Craw h'p Arijt Hee l)ist 
May 21 Lu nt Ouiin, hp 2nd Gai Hut 
May 27,lieut D blmrl late ol 1m 
May 30 Lieut lohuel V011 Wesn 11, K C 11 * 
lip 1st Jins Gei Leg 

May 31, Lieut lloitou, lute 4tli R \ B 
June 27, Lieut Peik.hp 88th Rigt 
July 8, at J unai 1 Lieut ltiediri I/th Regt. 
July 20, Capt DeljluU. h p Roll s Hegt 
July —, at Corfu, Majoi Genci 1 liaseiud, 
Kt MG toi ninny yems coinuiuudmg Royal 
1 ugiueers lu that garrison 

luly 21, Capt J luniti, hp RM 
Ai g. 1, Euaign Porteous, h p 99th Hegt 
Aug, 5, at Detmtmca, Major J Lungley, H A. 


recently appointed Lieutenant Governor of the 
colony 

Aug I i Capt Young, late 4tli R V B 
Aug 14, near foiquay, E Spencer, Esq 
Master R Nt aged 03 
Aug 15 Capt Cury, hp Bourbon Regt 
Aug — O ipt Prentico, hp Uuatt 
Lieut Ni p 7] 8'lth llegt 
At 1 riimilnd I it ut P G G 1,89lli Regt 
Aug lb, at Clifton, Capt Harford late 34th 
Regt 

Ang 24 m Derbyshne, 1 halt Mr W Brown 
Cas% Burt li p 9th Dragoons 
Aug 26 suddenly, at Mile end near Porta 
mouth Retired Commander T Good R N 
Aug 27, at Plymouth, Richard Turner, Psq , 
Master It N , and Hnibour Maaterof tint poit 
Aug 28,nt Soutlisea,Capt Wtn Stmuson.R N. 
C ipt the Hon George Dowlas, R * • 

C apt John luimr li p R M 
Aug 10 at ( astle Douglis IN B , Capt Hon 
Gtorge Douglas, RN Jle entered the N ivy 
in 1801 on bond the Excellent, Hon ('apt Stop 
ford, subsequently he jointd the Custox, end 
Sneneer, and was in the battle off St Domingo, 
when the Spe titer lost 18 killed and 50 wounded 
I/e was iidvanu d to the lank of 1 leutenaut in 
1807 and ippomted to the Horatio, Fcljiuaiy 
10th 1809 (he Hondo captured La Jiinon, 
Punch fugnte after aneme and gillant action, 
an l for hu conduct ou that occasion, I lent D , 
who to use the words of I oid Mulgrave, then at 
the head of the Admiralty, “ 90 nobly supplied 
the pirn e of lug disabled Captain, * was promoted 
as soon is he had completed thu time presuibed 
to a Commander August 8th, 180J On 18lh 
July, 1810, he was appointed to tho command ol 
tlu Hn m tioop ship piomoted to C iptain, Fc 
bruary 28th 1812 appointed,April, 1814 tithe 
Leveut 20guii8 mwInchslup(withlus 0011 suit 
tlio C y lime Ci|t I ileon) ho mule 1 most 
heroic ih li lici 111 letiou with tlu Constitution 
an Ami ue in fngitc ot 44 „uus awl dut not 
surrendti until bei keel was shot aw iv, hei 
lowei masts bully w muled and she h id 6 killed 
and 16 wound d t ip turns Dougl is and I ukon 
wire mist h nomabiy icquuted by Court mir 
tml an 1 justly npj 1 nidi 1 nit the gull mt defence 
against a supei 11 r 1 nt 11 v 

Aug 31 it 1 uhetk ( ipt John RaunigarUu, 
K II late ot the 1st llitt oi Light Inf Girmau 
1 e„ion 

sej>l 1, il Lyneombe, neai H till, I ieut Col 
Artliui f Vi C 11 k h ink Ml Ht entered 
tlu Army as an I nsign 111 the 68th Regiment, 
in 179 1 ) an I w is the sutu yutr promoted to a 
Lieutenancy Ht seised in tho West Indies 
elnelly 111 M irtmique, when lie emhuked with 
the flunk eompaiues ot his rrgiment a„ uust the 
Dinish lsl in Is, 111 tho eapi iition cinnnanded 
by Gen Sir I ltig„i Vtti r the eomjletkm ol 
this seiyi e lu hil two aU.li ks ot the yellow 
fi m r, which obliged him to return* houu In 
1802 he obt uinrl a couq any in the 38th Regt, 
ind sene 1 111 Iiel md fining t) e distaibanet s 
ot 1801 He next seitid in the (edition 
against the ( apt 1 f Giod Hoie in 180) nndei 
Sir D Hind from whence lie cm bilked for 
South Amciica fnd wasprtsent Intlie difleuut 
canipuyjus under Geneials Ulackburn, bli 8 
Auelimuty and Whittlock lie recened foui 
w uunds at the afi ick and assault on Monte 
Video, aid was mule pruomr with the light 
traps iindn the late Hng Gtnw il ( rauturd, 
at the storming of Buenos Ay les On lus lejnrn 
trom biHith America, he wns appointed to IKS' 
Duke oi Richmond's stall, then Lord Lieu 
tenant of Iieland, where he lemamed until his 
legunent embarked for Portugal He served in 
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the flr*t campaign in the Peninsula, and was 
present at tho bottles of Uoleta and V imlera; 
»m in the expedition to Walcheren, and suf- 
feted much from that climate. As Major, 2nd 
halt. 38th Regiment, he returned to Portugal in 
1810, anil, from a ilesiro of being more actively 
employed, entered the Portuguese service under 
Lord Beresford.w'nh tire rank of Licut.-Colonel. 
Me was piesent at tho battle of liutaco, where 
he commanded the flank companies of the 
brigade of the late brig,-General Spry ; also iu 
the pursuit of the French nnder Mhssena, from 
the lines of Torres Vedras; at the battle of 
Fuentcs d'Onur; and, a few days previous to 
the battle of Salamanca, received a musket 
wound when endeavouring to procure a ford 
across the Douto, in front of the village, of 
Pullus; and at Salunmnca commanded the 
12 th battalion of Cap.ulures, wliich took tho 
eagle of the 22 nd Regiment of French infantry, 
which ho had .J^o honour of presenting to the 
late Mujor-UenCfal Sir 13. Pukcuham,command¬ 
ing tht^livisiou. and which was hrouglit to 
England by Lord Clinton, with the despatches, 
Lieut.-Col. Crookshank had uh>o in this action 
two hones shot under him. He was present at 
the surrender of Madrid; and on the retreat 
from Hu egos was seized with a most violent 
fever, which, ns well ns from i ellipse of former 
illness, and Iris wounds, obliged him to return 
to England in June, 1813, and to resign his com; 
mand in the Portuguese service, by the advice 
of his physiciuns, and to join his ill itish regi¬ 
ment, the find battalion 38th Ilegt., then* in 
England, which wus teduccd Oct. 24 following, 
and he was placed on hnlf-p.iy. On his recovery 
he effected an exchange into tho 2 nd battalion 
lltli Foot, stationed at Gibraltar, where ho 
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joined In Inly following, and was a second time 

( duced on half-i>uy by the reduction of that 
Mittiiliou, March 24, 1816, and returned to 
flighted. On Sept. 11, 1817, he was placed 
on full pay iu 33rl Kegt., and subsequently re¬ 
tired from tlie service. He was honoured by 
his lato Majesty, William IV., with the third 
class of tliu Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and had previously received tlio English and 
Portuguese medals for Salamanca, and the 
Portuguese medal for three campaigns in the 
Peninsula. 

Sejit. 1, ut NefV Lodge, Staffordshire, Artle- 
i^larper. Esq. in the twenty-ninth year ot he 
age, lute Capt. iu the 9th Reg{. of Foot, un 
st 'ly regretted. pi by 

At Sligo, Lieut, J. A.WidenhAm,la(c 4 lst 
Sept. ti. at Plymouth, suddenly, Comma* be 
Ileury Pyne, lt.N. es j 

Sept. 7 , suddenly, Commander II. Pyne, R.bv 
At liiigliton, Commander Croasdnle, R.N. 
Sept, 13, nt the Royal Arsenal- -Woolwich. 
Major-General Stephen Galway Adje, C.B. Di¬ 
rector of tlie lloyal laboratory." 

Sept. 15, at Plymouth, suddenly, Capt Sir 
William Elliott,R.N. C.H. K.Oll. Flag-Cut*, 
at that port, We nre under tlie necessity of post¬ 
poning a detail of this gallant officer’s eminent 
services until next month. 

Sept. 13, Capt. George Goring, 64th Regt. 
.recently returned from Jamaica, put a iieiiud 
to his existence by cutting his tlirout. Tho co¬ 
roner's jury who investigated the circumstances 
without hesitation returned n verdict—*' That 
Capt George Goring was of unsound mind, and 
whilst in that state destroyed himbelf.” 

. Sept. 18, at Southsea, Cnpt. George Quiche, 
late King's Dragqon Guards. 
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THE PROGRESS OF DUELLING IN KNGLAND. 

» 

<* Oliou ! it's an ill fight wliav he that wins has the warst o’t.” 

Etlie Ochiltree in the Antiquary.— Scott, 

The duel is a peculiarity-of modern times, and of the northern 
nations of Europe. One of the earliest constitutional usages of the 
Germans was the custom for pSrticuIar families to wage war with one 
auother, for the expiation or satisflction of aflionts or injuries. Family 
(euds and family combats became universal in Europe after the irrup¬ 
tions of the barbarians had destroyed the Roman Empire. It is, how¬ 
ever, from the records of France that any satisfactory account of the 
early history of duelling is to be collected. y 

The limits of this licentious abuse of courage were soon pre»«*ribed 
by the progress of civilization. Law interfered to check, by authorising 
and directing, these sanguinary results of quarrels and disputes. Hence 
arose the judiciary form of*“ trial by battle,” and a new species of 
jurisprudence, which may not improperly be called “ the rights of the 
sword.” This mode of deciding^ civil contests and private disputes 
could not be claimed as a mere matter of course; it was only when the 
affair wore a doubtful complexion, that the contending parties were 
allowed to proceed to trial by battle. 

Along with other continental cuirtoms, William the Conqueror intro¬ 
duced the tjjpal by battle into England ; but, like other foreign usages, 
it was modified by tbe peculiar genius of the people, and was only used 
in three cases: in the decision of causes in the courts martial, or courts 
of chivalry ; in appeajs of felony ; and in civil cases upon issue joined 
in a writ of rigut, in which last it was, until the reign of Henry II., the 
only mode of decision. 

From the institution and ordinances relating to trial by battle, Mon¬ 
tesquieu deduces the modern point Of honour; but its origin is pcilwps 
to be sought for in the history Of chivalry, and its result knight-errantn. 
Certain it is that, while chivalry did much to soften the manners of the 
ages in which it was practised, by teaching mankind to carry the civilities 
of peace into the operations of war, and to mingle politeness with the 
use of the sword* aiid, by producing exploits which have been the ad¬ 
miration of succeeding times, invigorated the human character, it as 
certainly gave birth to an over punctilious refinement, and sowed the 
first seeds of that fantastic honour, the bitterness of whoso fruits is still 
being reaped in the modem duel.* 

The law of duelling was -in France, as well as in most other king¬ 
doms of Europe, a part of the civil jurisprudence of the country. 
Under the favour of royalty, and the sanction of the liyvs, it became a 
favourite mode of settling quarrels, it is no subject of wonder that its 
progress was most rapid, and its results most disastrous. The well- 
known saying of Francis I., that “ the lie was never to be borne without 
satisfaction but by a base-born fellow,” gatfe a fatal impetus to the pug¬ 
nacity of his subjects; and his challenge to his rival, Charles V., set 
an example which his nobles, fierce in their courage, and punctilious in 
their manners, were but too eager to follow. From Ins reign the in-*' 
crease of single couriiat was astonishing. Hie causes of affront increased 
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in proportion, and an unguarded word, a haughty look, or a disdainful 
carriage were often productive of the most fatal cDnsequences. The 
laws of honour were defined, codified, and studied, with a nice accuracy 
which surpassed even the refinements of special ^pleading. There were 
said'to be thirty-two species of lies, whose degrees of satisfaction were 
respectively determined., 

In 1547 the last French judicial duel was fought, by the Count Guy 
Chabot and the Count of Chaterguera^ in the presence of Henry II. 
and his court. The Count of Chaterguerai was*mortally wounded ; his 
death affected the monarch so muclrthat he solemnly vowpd not to per¬ 
mit another duel. To such a formidable height had this bloody practice 
risen in France, during the latter part of the sixteenth century, that 
Lomenie computed, in 1607, how many persons had been killed in duels 
since the ascension of Henry IV. to the throne, and found the number 
to have exceeded, in eighteen years, 4000. l)e Chevalier',’ in Les 
Ombres des Defirnts, says, that in "ten years’ time there had been granted, 
to persons engaged in duels, 6000 pardons. Urged by the remonstrance 
of his faithful minister, the great and good Sully, Henry IV. endeavoured, 
by ordinances, to repress the practice ; but, unfortunately, his personal 
encouragement was given to duellists. Stimulated by this royal laxity 
of conduct, the passion for single combat was not only unabated but 
increased in the following reign of Louis XIII. Speaking of the man¬ 
ners of this period, Lord Herbert says, “ there is scarce one French¬ 
man worth looking on who has notulain his man in a duel.” 

This hideous evil penetrated the energetic ;tnd profound mind of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and lie repressed it by some extraordinary examples 
of severity. This conduct caused great consternation amongst the 
nobles; and D’Autlignier, a gentleman of the courfc^wrotc a treatise, 
which he dedicated to the King, to prove that the abolition of the prac¬ 
tice of duelling would be ruinous to the aristocracy. The extreme 
severity of Richelieu, whose motive was spite to the nobles, defeated 
his object; and after his death the practice broke out witli greater fury 
than ever. 

That which royal edicts and sanguinary .punishments were unable 
effectually to repress, was effected, in the reign of Louis XIV,, by a 
simple but sincere minister of religion. M. Olier, the founder of the 
congregation of St. Sulpice, conceived a plan of Supplying the* in¬ 
efficiency of the law, by putting honour in opposition to itaelf. With 
this view, ho projected an association of gentlemen of tried valour, who, 
by writing, to which the solemnity of an oath was to be added, were to 
oblige themselves never to give or Accept a challenge, and never to 
serve as seconds in a duel. In this extraordinary project he engaged 
the Marquis de Fenclon, a nobleman respected for the openness of his 
disposition, and f he austerity of his principles, of whom the great Condd 
used to say, that “ he was equally qualified for conversation, for the 
field, and for the cabinet;” and lo whom Us virtuous nephew, the 
Archbishop of Cambray, \yas indebted for his education and early 
patronage. The Marquis de Fenelon placed himself at the head of the 
association; and no one was admitted into it who had not eminently 
distinguished himself in the service. On the Sunday of Penleco.-t, in 
'"the year 1651, the members assembled in the church of St. Sulpice, and 
placed in the hands of M. Oiler a solemn instrument, expressing their 
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firm and unalterable resolution never to be principals or seconds in a 
duel, and to discourage duelling^ to the utmost of their power. The 
grand Condd was struck with the proceeding,—“ A person, 1 ” said lie to 
the Marquis de Fenelon, “ must have the opinion which I have of your 
valour, not to be alarmed at seeing you the first to break the icc on such 
an occasion.’* # , 

Louis XIV. seconded the views of the virtuous pastor: he took a 
solemn oath not to pardon a*duel, and, in the course of his reign, 
published several severe laws agilmst ^duelling; and, by bis will, en- 
joined the stftct execution of the*i on fys grandson and successor, as a 
religious duly. By the last of these laws he et,tablislied a court, com¬ 
posed of the Marshals of France, to hear and determine all cases of 
honour. They were invested with ample powers; and the severest 
penultiec were inflicted on those, who should give or accept a challenge, 
or otherwise disobey their decrees. Still duelling continued, and the 
ordinance was eluded by the distinction between duel and rencontre : the 
latter was supposed to be unpremeditated, and was, therefore, held not 
to fail within the laws against duelling, which was supposed to be pre¬ 
meditated. To prevent this evasion Louis XV. published his ordinance 
of m3, which, after confirming tile laws of his predecessors against 
duels, provided, that though the vencontrc was quite sudden and unpre¬ 
meditated, the aggressor should be punished with death: but this ordi¬ 
nance had little effect. At length pood sense came to the aid oflaw, so 
that towards the end.of that monarch’s reign a duel was no longer 
essential to a character for personal honour and bravery. 

In England the trial by battle and legalised duelling were never can ii d 
to the extent to which they prevailed, nor practised with the cruellies 
that occurred, m' France. Tin's may be assigned to many causes, but 
chiefly, perhaps, to the high value which the people ot England have, 
from time immemorial, set upon human life. The famous meeting 
between the Dukes ot Norfolk and Hereford, in the presence of Richard 
ir., is well known to every reader of Shahspcnre, as weU as of English 
history ; but the following preparation for combat, which happened in 
the preceding t reign, of Edward III., when “ a romantic nation was 
headed by a romantic prince,” and chivalry had reached its height and 
glory in this country, is not perhaps so well known, though moio singular 
and curious. It was not between men of the sword, or on account of 
menacing or reproachful language, but between William Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, and tlobert, Bishop of Salisbury, for the right of the 
castle of Sarum. The Bishop had laid claim to it, and the Earl de* 
clared himself ready to 4efcnd his possession by the duel, to which the 
Bishop consented. On the day appointed the Bishop brought to the 
lists his champion, clpthed in a white garment, reaching down to the 
knee, over which he wore a short cassock adorned with the episcopal 
arms; an esquire and a page were attendants on the champion, bearing 
a staff and a shield. The Ea/1 also led Ins champion by the hand into 
the lists, accompanied by two attendant e^uires, bearing white staffs. 
During the ceremonials of examining the aims on either side, an order 
arrived from the King for deferring the decision of the suit, lest the 
royal interest should be concerned in it; and dining the intervening-' 
time the matter was-adjusted between the parties. 

From the commencement of the wars of the Roses, the tiial by battle 
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gradually fell into disuse. One of the latest instance^ of it occurred in 
the reign of Elizabeth, in the year 1571. Sir Henry Spelman, who was 
an eye-witness of what took place, gives an accoynt of the proceedings, 
which were conducted, he says, “ non sine niagna juris-consultorum 
perturbatione ” A suit having been instituted for recovery of manorial 
rights in Kent, the defendant offered to maintain his right by the duel. 
The plaintiff accepted thq challenge, champions were appointed, and the 
requisite forms adjusted. On the day appointed the judges, attended 
by the counsel of the parties, repaired to the lists in Tothill Fields, as 
umpires of the combat; but asHho plaintiff did not appear to acknow¬ 
ledge his champion, ho was nofisuited. 

Another instance occurred in the Court of Chivalry, in 1631; one 
was also demanded m the Palatine of Durham in 1638. In 1813 the 
trial Jby battle was claimed in the case of Thornton v. Ashford, in an 
appeal of murder, which led to its abolition. 

Although the duel, as a judicial proceeding, fell into desuetude, the 
fantastic notions of honour which it gave rise to still prevailed, and 
private duelling increased rather than diminished during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her successor. This appears from a speech of Bacon, 
on an information exhibited m lC15’in the Star Chamber, by himself as 
Attorney-General, against two persons, one of whom had sent and the 
other accepted a challenge. In this harangue Bacon attributes its 
great frequency to “ the rooted prejudices of the times," and hopes 
that “ the great will begin to think it time to leave off the practice, 
when they find it adopted by barber-surgeons, and butchers.” He 
also expressed his determination to suppress, as far as he could, the 
practice. 

“ I will prosecute,” said this great man, “ if hny'*'.'in appoint the 
field, though no fight takes place; if any man send a challenge in writ¬ 
ing or message ; lfany man accept a challenge, or accept being a second ; 
if any man depart the realm in order to fight; it any man revive a 
quarrel against the late proclamation.” The Star Chamber Court re¬ 
marked on this occasion, “ that there was the most material difference 
between a judicial combat and a private duel? and that they should over 
set their faces against the latter.” They fined the delinquents bOQl. 
each, and enjoined them openly to acknowledge the heinousness of their 
offence at the public assizes. 

That Lord Bacon felt strongly on this subject may be gathered from 
a letter addressed by him to Lord Villiers, in which lie professed that 
in his prosecutions against duellists “ he should not know a coronet from 
a hat-band.” Whether the pacific wibhes of James stirred up his coun¬ 
sellor to action, or the wisdom of Bacon urged "his master to restrain a r 
practice, alike injurious to the welfaic of his people, and the repose of 
his court, is noW a matter of small importance ; it is sufficient to know 
that the “ British Solomon'* was pn enemy to what one of his procla¬ 
mations on the subject calls 4t the bewitching duel;’’ but his menaces 
against the practice ended, for the most part, in the emptiness of words. 
From the autobiography of the wise and gallant Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, we may gather the feelings of the age on points of honour, and 
.*£ie usages of the duel. Old Montaigne, in one df his essays, says, 

“ when I was young, gentiemen avoided the reputation of being good 
fencers, as injurious to them, and learned with all imaginable privacy to 
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fence, as a trade of subtlety derogating from true and natural courage.” 
The philosophe-nioraliste died in 1589 ; the customs of his youth must 
have changed. Instruction in the art of duelling was an important 
feature in the education of youth in the reign of James I. Lord 
Herbert has left us a full description of the instruction he received in 
this department of his education. • 

The numerous daels in which this gallant* nobleman was, in the 
course of a busy and^ romantic life, engaged! are told by him with a 
graphic pen and a chivalrous tone. The circumstances attending his 
first challenge are characteristic and amusing. During his first vi&il to 
France lie was the guest, at the* Castl« of Merlon, for a few weeks, of 
the Duchess of Ventadour, daughter of Henry dc Montmorency, Grand 
Constable of France. “ It happened,” to use his own words, that a 
daughter of the Duchess, of about ten or eleven years of age, going 
one evening from the castle to walk in the meadows, myself with Hi vers 
French gentlemen attended her, and some gentlewomen who were with 
her ; this young lady wearing a knot of riband on her head, a French 
cavalier took it suddenly and fastened it to his hatband. The young 
lady, offended herewith, demands her riband, but lie refusing to restoie 
it, the young lady, addressing herself to me, said, ‘ Monsieur, 1 pray 
get my riband front that gentleman.* Hereupon, going towards linn, 

I courteously, with my hat in ‘my hand, desired him to do me the 
honour that I may deliver the lady her riband or boequet again, but 
he roughly answering me, ‘ do you think 1 will give it to you, when I 
have refused it to her V l replied, ‘ Nay ! then, Sir, I will make you 
restore it by force ;* whereupon, also putting on my hat, and reaching 
at his, he, to save himself, ran away, and, after a long course in the 
meadow, finding that I had almost overtook him, he turned short, and 
running to the young lady, was about to put the riband on her hand, 
when 1 siezed upon his arm, and said to the young lady, it was I that 
gave it. ‘ Pardon me,’ quoth she, ‘ it is he that gives it to me.’ f said, 

4 then, Madam, I will not contradict you, but if he dare say that I did 
not constrain him to give it, I will fight with him.’ The French gentle¬ 
man answered nothing therewnto for the present, and so conducted the 
young lady again to the castle. The next day I desired Mr. Aurelian 
Townsend to tell the French cavalier, that lie either must confess that I 
constrained liith" to restore the riband, or fight with me; but that 
gentleman*, seeing him unwilling to accept this challenge, went out from 
the place, whereupon i following him, some of the gentlemen belonging 
to the Constable taking notice ljercof, acquainted him therewith, who, 
sending for the cavalier, checked him well for his sauciness in taking 
the riband away from “his grandefiild, and afterwards bid liiqi depart 
his house; and this was all I ever heard of the gentleman, with whom I 
proceeded in that mhnner, because l thought myselUobliged thereunto 
by the oath taken when I was made a Knight of the Bath. 

The peace of the early part ol the reign of James I. was much dis¬ 
turbed by duels, and in theifl many valuable lives were sacrificed. The 
death of Sir Hatton Cheek in one of these encounters was much 
lamented. This able and gallant soldier was the second in command of 
the English forc&S at the siege of Juliors, in 1609, where a few hasty 
words, addressed Jby him to Sir Thomas Dutton, an inferior officer, 
induced that person to throw up his commission, and hasten to England. 
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Dutton, in revenge, attempted to defame Cheek in his absence; the 
latter demanded a meeting on Calais Sands: tf on which dreadful stage,’* 
says Wilson in his history, ‘‘ at fir.st meeting Dutton began to ex¬ 
postulate his injuries, as if a tongue combat might decide the contro¬ 
versy ; but Cheek would dispute it otherwise. Then their seconds 
searching and stripping t^em to their shirts, in a cold morning, they 
ran with that fury on ouch other’s swords, as if they did not mean to 
kill each other, but strove who should first die. Their weapons were 
a rapier and dagger, fit banquet for death. At the first course Cheek 
ran Dutton into the neck with his rapier, and stabbed him Jback ward in 
the neck with his dagger, miraculously missing his wind-pipe; and at 
the same instant, like one motion, Dutton ran Cheek through the body, 
and stabbed him into the back with his left hand: Cheek's wounds 
were deadly, which he finding, grew the violenter against his enemy; 
and Dutton, seeing him begin to stagger, went back from his fury, 
only defending himself, till the other’s rage, weakened with loss of 
blood, without any more hurt fell at his feet.” Dutton with difficulty 
recovered of his wounds, and Cheek’s life was lost to his country. 

James’s severity in punishing Lord Sanquir, for the death of a 
fencing-master, was caused, partly by the frequency of the bloody 
quarrels between bis courtiers, and by a determination to restrain the 
excesses of his Scotch followers, whose conduct gave rise to many dis¬ 
orders. Ramsay, one of the King’s servants, had the audacity to horse¬ 
whip the Eurl of Montgomery, the first royal favourite ; and Maxwell, 
another of lus dependants, in a quarrel with one Hawley, a student in 
the Temple, bit off his antagonist’s ear. This latter mode of revenge 
so enraged tiie young Templars (a riotous and tumultuous bod\), that 
they made it a matter of general interest, and a national quarrel was 
only avoided by the royal interference. An inhuman and revengeful 
duel, between Lord Bruce and Sir Edward Sackville, afteiwauls Earl of 
Dorset, in which the former fell, and the subsequent promotion to high 
offices and honours of the murderer, btought odium on the court; and 
the deaths of Sir James Stuart and Sir George Wharton, in an adair 
“ for little worthless punctilios m honour/’ disgusted all thinking men 
at the extent to which this practice was carried. Hence the origin of 
Lord Bacon’s prosecutions, and the cause of Lord Sanquir’s execution. 

This nobleman, who prided himself on his skill in the use of the 
sword, in an assault with one Turner, a fencing-master, had the mis¬ 
fortune to have one of his eyes thrust out by h^s antagonist. Turner 
greatly regretted the accident, and Lord Sanquir, from a conscious¬ 
ness of an intention to have taken unfair advantage of him, affected to 
make little of the matter. Some years after Lord Sanquir visited the 
court of Henry IV. of France. That great monarch, whose courtesy 
to strangers was the theme of admiration of the day, entertaining dis¬ 
course with him, inquired how he had lost his eye. Lord Sanquir, em¬ 
barrassed at the question, hesitatingly replied, u by a sword.” Henry, 
in the full spirit of his character, simply said, “ does the man live ?” 
Here the conversation dropped ; but it sunk deep into the feelings of 
the Scotch Baron. He hastened to England, and disdaining to sacrifice 
his victim by his own hand, hired two bravos, who murdered Turner in 
Ilk own house in Whitefriars. The anger of JamcB was roused by the 
atrocious action ; the assassins were taken, and a thousand pounds’ 
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reward offered for the apprehension of Lord Sanquir. lie, trusting for 
mercy to the known partiality of his Sovereign for his countrymen, and 
having a powerful mediator in the Archbishop of Canterbury, surrendered 
himself. All intercessions with James were unavailing; Bacon was 
ordered to prosecute; and Lord Sanquir and his hirelings were con¬ 
victed. The Baron had not even the honour of a noble death; he was 
hung on the 29th of June, 1612, on a gibbet^erected in front of the 
great gate of Westminster Ilall* Lord Coke says that he “ was a man 
of great courage and wit, emlowcgl with many excellent gifts, as well 
natural as acquired.” t 

' In no period of English history, not* even excepting the times suc¬ 
ceeding the Restoration, did immorality and debauchery more prevail 
amongst courtiers, and the higher classes, than during this reign. The 
monstrous crimes of the favourite Somerset and his wife, the disgrace¬ 
ful practices of Bacon, the legal murder of Raleigh, and the unsocial 
\ agaries of Coke, although the most potent, were not the most nocuous 
evils of the age. Corruption was not merely confined to the stronger 
sex; women of condition sacrificed at its shrine, and too frequently 
chastity was the offering to the idol. Crimes, supposed to be practised 
seldom even amongst the most degraded, were openly charged against 
the wisest and the most powerful. “ Young g< ntlewomen,” says a writer, 
who knew the times well, “ (whom their parents’ debaucheries diive to 
necessities) make their beauties their fortune, coming to London to put 
them to sale.” Men .not only traduced ladies’ fame, but at the same 
time their own innocence. ‘‘ I would rather he thought to enjoy such 
a lady, though I never did, than really to enjoy her, and nobody know 
’t,” because an apophthegm with young men of fashion. 

Gondemar, th~ Spihish Ambassador, and Buckingham, wore the evil 
'pirita of the age. The former not only brought to degradation the 
public policy of England, but inflicted a lasting injury on the morality 
of her people. “ No stubborn piece of either sex stood in Gondemar’s 
way, but he had an engine to remove them, or screw them up to him. 
None that complied with him but found the effects of his friendship.” 
This wily old statesman, *wcl? knowing the seldom-failing influence of 
women, was remarkable for the assiduity of his attentions to them, 
Ilis purse and his courtesy were ever at their service. “ He lived at Ely 
House, in Holljorn, his passage to the court was oidimirily through. 
Drury Lanfc, (the Covent Garden being then an inclosed field), and that 
lane and the Strand wtfre the places where most of the gentry lived ; and 
the ladies as he went, knowing, his times, would not be wanting to 
. ppear in their balconies and their vvindows, to present him their civilities, 
lie would watch for it: as he was carried in his litter, or bottomless 
(hair, (the easiest seat for his fistula,) he would strain himself, as much 
as an old man could* to the humblest posture of respect. One day, 
passing by the Lady Jacob’s liouse^in Drury Lane, she exposed herself 
lor a salutation: he was not wanting to her, but §he moved nothing but 
her mouth, gaping wide open upon him/ lie wondered at the lady’s 
incivility, but thought it might be happily a yawning fit took her at that 
tune; for trial whereof the next day ho finds her in the same place: 
his courtesies vvefie again accosted with no better expressions than an 
extended mouth, thereupon he sent a gentleman to her, to let iter 
know that the ladies of England were more gracious to him, than to 
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encounter his respect with such affronts. She answered, ‘ it was true 
that he had purchased some of their favours at a dear rate, and she had 
a mouth to be stopt as well as otheA!’ Gondemar, finding the cause 
of the emotion of her mouth, sent her a present as an antidote, which 
cured her of that distemper.” 

The immoralities and debaucheries of Buckingham are notorious to 
every reader of history, .not the least profligate of his crimes was the 
circumstance which led to his marriage* The EUrl of Rutland had an 
only daughter to inherit his great fortune ; this young lady Buckingham 
seduced to his lodgings in Whitehall, $nd after keeping h<*r there some 
days, returned her again to her father. The stout old Earl was not, 
however, a man to be insulted with impunity, even by royalty itself. 
He therefore intimated to the favourite, “ that he had too much of a 
gentleman to suffer such an indignity, and if he did not marry his 
daughter, to repair his honour, no greatness should protect him from 
his justice.” Buckingham was prudent, and made her his wife. 
Whether this was a mere design to procure the wealthiest heiress in the 
kingdom, or resulted from the prosecution of his passions, will not 
lessen the offence. Crowds of Buckingham’s relations and dependants 
swarmed in the court, and “ it \va3 no small sap would maintain all 
those suckers.’’ 

All officers of the court purchased his favour by pensions, and learned 
divines sees by large gratuities. Bacon, to his eternal disgrace, pro¬ 
pitiated the favourite by an annuity. Countless acts of oppression were 
practised by him, and not a few of robbery. Sir Henry Montague, 
Lord Chiel-Justice, gave 20,000/. for the office of Lord Treasurer. 
Before he had enjoyed its emoluments twelve months he was deprived 
of it, and saw it conferred on Sir Lionel CranfiekJ, Originally a city 
apprentice, and afterwards LCarl of Middlesex, who had married one of 
Buckingham’s relatives. The wits of the day remarked, “ that the 
Lord Chief-Justice for his money was made a precedent." Subsequent 
events showed how unworthy Middlesex, whom one of James’s chap¬ 
lains, in a sermon, before royalty, called a fit treasurer for the devil,” 
was for this high office. In 1624 he was ‘ impeached by the Commons 
for bribery and extortions, and convicted by his peers. 

During the reign of Charles I. the minds of men.were too much 
occupied with the agitating events of the times, to pay much attention 
to the settlement of points of etiquette; and the practice of duelling 
abated. The civil war between the commonalty and the regal and 
aristocratic power, was not of a nature to increase the rage. Had it 
been a struggle between two powerful factions of nobility and gentry, 
private feuds would doubtless have abounded. As it was, the Royalists 
had too important an interest in the contest, to endanger their chance of 
success by intestine quarrels, and too great a contempt for their sturdy 
opponents, to have settled points of honour with antagonists of such 
ignoble birth, and of their strange practices. The few years of quiet, 
however, which Cromwell’s government produced to England revived 
the practice, and in 1654 he published an ordinance against “ chal¬ 
lenges, duels, and all provocations thereto.” 

, At the Restoration the cavaliers brought from their exile all the 
French partiality for the duel, and exercised those arms which they now 
wore again in common, in all the licentiousness of the private combat. 
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Charles soon saw the inconveniences of the practice, and issued a 
proclamation that the laws should be put in force against duellists ; but 
the laxity of his conduct in pardoning offenders took away the terror 
of his threat. The memoirs of the period teem with accounts of duels. 

An encounter took place in 1662 between Mr. Jormyn, nephew to 
ihe Earl of St. Alban’s, and afterwards himself Lord Jermyn, and Colo¬ 
nel Giles Rawlyn, on the one side, and Captain Thomas Howard, 
brother to Lord Carlislg, and a friend, on the other. Mr. Jermyn was 
severely wounded, ami his second hilled. They fought in the old Pall- 
Mall, St. James’s. Mr. Jermym the challenged party, yas entirely 
ignorant of the cause of offence, nor coRld he induce his antagonist to 
inform him. Captain Howard was supposed to have worn armour 
underneath his dress. Horses were prepared for the successful parties 
to escape on, of which Howard and his friend took advantage. 

The fashion of duelling became universal; the most trivial causes 
gave rise to meetings ; the most elevated in rank were liable to be 
called out. The records of Parliament bear witness to a demand lor 
satisfaction made to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, by Lord Ossory, the 
gallant son of the Duke of Ormond, for words spoken in the House of 
Lords, on the debate of a bill for prohibiting the importation of Irish 
cattle into England. The Signified Chancellor brought the message 
before the House: this bill was also the cause of another message from 
Lord Ossory. The debate on this measure contains a few glances of those 
principles of political economy, the development of winch was reserved 
for the nineteenth century. It was supported as necessary to protect 
English agriculture ; “ the infatuated landlords,” as Ralph calls its pro¬ 
moters, were deaf to the argument that the Irish, when deprived of a 
market for their chief produce, could not purchase English goods; and 
so far did party violence go, that the importation was styled in the pre¬ 
amble “ a public nuisance.” The bill was most distasteful to the King, 
and vehemently opposed in the House of Lords. Its champions were 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. 

Buckingham— 

“ -Every thing by starts, and nothing long; 

Who, in the eour&e of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon,'’ 

in his assumed character of patriot, supported it with a great show of 
zeal; and,* indulging at once his characteristic insolence, and his 
hatred of the Duke of Ormond, said, that no one could oppose it who 
had not an Irish interest or an Irigh intellect. Ossory immediately sent 
him a challenge, which he evaded by affecting to mistake the place of 
meeting, and giving sueft notice as fed to his arrest. Buckingham also 
quarrelled with the Marquis of Dorchester, respecting a seat in a con¬ 
ference on this bill with the Commons. A scuffle took place, the Marquis 
lost his periwig, and the Duke a handful of hair. 

The loquacious Pepys notes dovvn the following foolish yet melan¬ 
choly affair, which he honc&tly states is y a kind of emblem of the 
general complexion of this whole kingdom at present.” It is under the 
date of 1667, and occurred between Sir II. Bellases and Mr. Porter. 

“ They two,” writes the Secretary of the Admiralty, “ dined yesterday 
at Sir Robert Carr’s, where it seems people do drink high, all tlifcC 
come. It happened^ that these two, the greatest friends in the world, 
were talking together, and Sir II. Bellases talked a little louder than 
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ordinary to Tom Porter, giving him some advice. Some of the company 
standing by said, ‘ what, are they quarrelling, that they talk so high V 
Sir H. Beilases hearing it said, ‘ n«, I would lyive you know, I never 
quarrel, but 1 strike ; take that as a rule of mine!' ‘ How,’ bays Tom 
Porter, ‘ strike! I would 1 could see the man in England that duv.-t 
give me a blow!’ Witluthat Sir H. Beilases did give him a box on the 
ear, and so they were &oing to fight then, but were hindered. And by 
and by Tom Porter wenf out, and meeting Dryden the poet, told him of 
the business, and that he was resolved to fight Sir II. Beilases presently ; 
for he kneWj if he did not, they should be friends to-morrow, and then 
the blow would vest upon him, and desired Dryden to let him have his 
boy, to bring him notice which way Sir II. B. goes. By and by he is 
informed that Sir II. B/s coach was coming, so Tom Porter went down 
out of the coffee-house, where he stayed for the tidings, and stopped the 
coach, and bade Sir H. B. come out. * Why,’ says II B., ‘ you will 
not hurt me coming out, will you V ‘No/ says Tom Portei So out 
lie went, and both drew: and 11. B. liavieg drawn, and flung aw..y his 
scabbard, Tom Porter asked him, ‘ whether he was ready i* Thu other 
answering he was, they fell to fight; some of their acquaintances by. 
They wounded one another, and II. B. so much, that it is feared he will 
die, and finding himself severely wounded, he called to Tom Pi rler, 
and kissed him, and bade him shift for himself; ‘ for/ says lie, ‘ Tom, 
thou hast hurt me; but I will make shift to stand on my legs I'll thou 
mayst withdraw, and the world not take notice of thee, for 1 would not 
have thee troubled for what thou hast done/ And so, whether he did 
fly or not, I cannot tell; but Tom Porter showed II. Beilases that he 
was wounded too, and they are both ill, but H. B. to fear of life. And 
this is fine example ; and II. Beilases a parliament man too, and both 
of them extraordinary friends.” Beilases only lived a few da\s : Pepys, 
in noticing his death, adds, “ it is pretty to see how the woild talk of 
them, as a couple of fools that killed one another out of love.” This 
duel was fought at Covent Garden. 

Undoubtedly the most notorious duel that occurred in Charles’s reign, 
both on account of the rank ot the partifes, its deadly result, as well as 
the worthless infatuation of its cause, was that fought in January, 1007 8, 
between the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Duke of .Buckingham, and 
their second*. Buckingham had debauched Lady Shrewshmy, the 
daughter to the Earl of Cardigan, and was challenged by her husband. 
The King, who heard of the intended meeting,'endeavoured to protect 
his favourite, by commanding the Dujce of Albemarle to confine Buck¬ 
ingham to his house, or to take security that he should not fight. Albe¬ 
marle neglected tin 4 loyal commands; lie trusted to the King, and 
Charles trusted to him, to prevent the meeting. The Duke, attended 
by two of his creatures, Captain Holmes, and Sir J. Jenkins, and 
Shrewsbury, accompanied by Sir J, Talbot, a gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, and Lord Bernard Howard, son ol the Earl of Arundel, met 
in a close at Barne Elms. '-According to the fashion of the age, the 
seconds engaged with each other. The combat, on all sides, was 
desperate and prolong."!. Buckingham ran Lord Shrewsbury through 
the body; Sir J. Talbot was severely wounded in both arms; and 
Jenkins left dead on the field, Buckingham anc\ the other seconds 
escaped with slight wounds. Lady Shrewsbury, in the dress of his 
page, held her paramour’s horse in a thicket during the conflict. Pope 
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says the duel was concerted between her and the Duke; but how this 
can be correct, when the challenge proceeded from her husband, 
it is difficult to say. ilis statement, that Buckingham, on the night 
after the duel, slept witft Lady Shrewsbury in the shirt discoloured with 
blood from the wound he had received, is, from the depravity of both, 
more likely to be true. The interest of Lady.Castlcmaine alone pre¬ 
served the continuance of royal favour to the Diike. Charles, by pro¬ 
clamation, pardoned all concerned in the death’of Jenkins; but states, 
in this infamous docmtfent, his determination not to extend mercy to 
offenders in future. * 

Buckingham took Lady Shrewsbury to* his own house to*resido with 
him : his Duchess loudly protested against the indecency, and declared 
that it was not for her and his mistress to live together. “ Why, so I 
have been thinking, Madam, and therefore have ordered your coach to 
carry you to your father's,” was the wretch's inhuman reply. L’ady 
Shrewsbury and Buckingham, for many years after, lived together in 
open adultery, principally at Clifden, a romantic residence of the Duke's, 
which Evelyn has beautifully described, and in connexion with which 
Pope’s lines have given immortality to their guilty passion. 

. .— - “ Clifieti’* proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.’' 

After the death of the EaYi of Shrewsbury, the Countess Dowager 
and the Duke dissipated the estates of the young Earl. The subject 
was brought, in 1674, before the House of Lords; and an award was 
made that “ the Duke should not convoise or cohabit with the Countess 
in future, and that each should enter into security to the King’s Majesty 
in the sum of 10,000/. a-piece for that purpose.” 

Buckingham, m his Attempts to consolidate his power in “ the King’s 
cabal,” weeded all of whose fidelity he was suspicious, out of the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the administration. Secretary Morrico was ex¬ 
changed for Sir John Trevor, a pliant tool; and the Duke of Ormond, 
alter a long struggle, surrendered the government of Ireland. Sir 
William Coventry, a Commissioner of the Treasury, a man of superior 
information and abilities, whom the King, from his habit of predicting 
evil, styled “ the visionary,” was provoked to furnish a decent excuse 
for his own dismissal. Buckingham induced Sir Robert Howard, the 
co-adjutor and retative of Drvden, to write a farce for the purpose of 
ridiculing him on the stage. Coventry sent the Duke a challenge; 
Holmes, his creature, listened to the King with the information : the 
matter was brought by Charles before the Council; the challenger was 
depiived of his office and sem to tfie Tower. Rochester, in his “ fare¬ 
well,” alludes to Buckingham’s comUlct; 

<f Had’ht thou no friend that would to Rowley write, 

To lundeathis thy eagerness to tight ?” m 

It would be tedious to relate the almost innumerable accounts of 
duels, that occurred during a reign* in which the ostentatious practice 
of vice brought with it no disgrace at a cou^-t, where every restraint of 
decency was laughed to scorn; where few men were honest—fewer 
women chaste. 

In the early years of the exile of James II. a melancholy and almost 
Theban example of fratricide occurred at St. Germains. Thomas anft * 
Edward Cecil, sons of the third Earl of Salisbury, quarrelled, fought, 
and severely wounded each other. After the duel they were reconciled, 
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mutually asked forgiveness, sent for a priest, and abjured the religion 
in which they had been brought up. The eldest, wKo was only nineteen 
years old, died of his wounds, and*the unhapjiy Burvivor was himself 
shortly after murdeied at Home. 

Great as was the political reformation effected by the Revolution of 
1688, that memoiable*cvent does not appear to have produced any 
immediate beneficial tfocial results. The rage for duelling continued as 
great during the reign of the politic aj»d phlegmatic William, as it had 
been during those of the debauched Charles, or the bigotted James. 
Death, wheji produced by these disgraceful encounters, appears to have 
excited no feeling, but of mbmentaVy pity for the unfortunate. The 
murderer and his abettors easily escaped the search of justice, even 
when the case was so dreadful as to arouse the slumbering exertions of 
the magistrates The “ pretty fellows ” of that day were truly “ the 
very butchers of a eilk button.” The streets in the neighbourhood of 
Covcnt Garden, the theatres, the fashionable coffee-houses, and bagnios, 
nightly resounded with the clash of the t small-sword. Sallust'., happy 
description of Catiline “ sui profu'tui, alieni apj/ctejiH,” may fairlv be 
applied to the youth of the early part of the eighteenth Century. They 
were careless of their own lives? and regardless of those of others. To 
run a chairman through the body, insult a lady on her way to her house, 
or pink a bully, was a favourite, a nightly amusement of aristocracy. 

Young sparks ficquented the pit of the theatres apparently for the 
purpose of annoying age and insulting women. An adjournment from 
the playhouse to the duelling-ground was not an uncommon occurrence ; 
and so steady were the nerves of old-fashioned audiences, that inhuma¬ 
tion, towards the close of the evening, of the death of one, whose up¬ 
roarious conduct had interrupted the attention-to the early scenes of 
the play, seldom produced any marked sensation. 

One of the most disastrous of theatrical encounters took place about 
the year 17*20, at the benefit of the celebrated actress, Mtb. Oldfield. 
During the performance of the “ Scornful Lady,” many peisons ot 
distinction were behind the scenes. Amongst others, says the bio¬ 
grapher of Mrs. Oldfield, 15eau Fielding vame, and being always mighty 
ambitious of showing his fine make and shape, as himself used vainly to 
talk, he very closely pressed forvvaid on some gentlemen, but m parti¬ 
cular upon Mr. Fullwood, a barrister of Gray’s Inn, an acquaintance of 
Mi 4 -. Oldfield. Mr. Fullwood, being a gentleman of quick resentment, 
told Fielding he used him rudely, upon which l*e laid his hand upon his 
sword, but Mr. Fullwood instantly drew, and gave Fielding* a wound 
of twelve inches in the body. This putting the audience into the 
greatest consternation. Mr. Fullwood was with’much entreaty persuaded 
to leave the place. At length, oirt of respect to Mrs. Oldfield, he did so, 
and went to thootheatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, wheie the same evening 

* Beau Fielding (the Oilando the Fa,*i of the Tatler) appeals to ha\c been even 
more notouous in his day than Bean Btiimmel in the days of dandyism, or Beau 
D’Orsay in the present. Theie,is scarcely n coniempoi try peuodical publication in 
which he is not noticed. The State Trial, lecoid his conviction for bigamy in 
mairying tlio Duchess ot Cleveland. Tin- trial is peiliaps the most amusing one of 
tlwt voluminous collection In reference to the rencontre above described Dean 
v Swift mentions, among the peisons who m ide a mean contemptible figure in some 
action or circumstance of ther lives, *• Beau Fielding at fifty years old, when m a 
qUarrel upon the stage, he was run into Ins breast, opened and showed it to the 
ladies, that he might move their love and pity, but they all tell a laughing!" 
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the Libertine was acted. Mr. Fidiwood went into the pit, and in a 
very few minutes cstet his oye upon one Captain Cusack, to whom he 
had an old grudge, and then demanded satisfaction of him. Captain 
Cusack, without the least hesitation, obeyed the summons. They went 
into the fields, and in less than half an hour, word was brought into 
the house that Mr. Fullwood was killed on«the spot, and Captain 
Cusack had made his escape. J 

From the year 1700 to 1719jhis horrid custom may be considered 
to have been at its heigfit in England. Every gambling-table, brothel, 
tavern, coffee-house, masquerade, llreatre, and festive meeting, produced 
its*duellist. Hie universal fashiolf of wiring swords allowed no time 
for passion to subside, or reason to reflect: a walk into the street or 
adjoining room enabled the parties to wound each other in an instant; 
revenge and pain maddened them, and death frequently ensued to both. 
The passion pervaded all ranks and professions ; and no precinct, how¬ 
ever sanctified by its use, or hallowed by its associations, was sacred. 
Doctors Mead and Woodward, fought, hke a pair of butchers, under the 
gateway of the Gresham College. The latter slipped his foot and fell. 
“ Take your life !’’ exclaimed the former. “ Any thing but your 
physic!" roared out the prostrated sen of Esculapius. Dead bodies 
were frequently found in the streets, and the thief and the duellist seemed 
emulous, who should furnish the tliaries of the times with the greater 
number of victims. 

The journals of that clay teem with accounts of duels and personal 
rencontres. During the summer of 1717, on the evening of a levee, a 
lurge party of persons, who moved in the sphere of gentlemen, had 
assembled at the Koyal Chocolate-House in St. James’s Street. Dis¬ 
putes at hazard produced a quarrel, which became general throughout 
the room, a general melee ensued; as they fought with swords, three 
gentlemen were mortally wounded. 'Hie affray was only ended by the 
interposition of the Royal Guards, who, as entreaties and commands 
were of no avail, were compelled to knock the combatants down, indis¬ 
criminately, with the butt-end of their muskets. A footman of one of 
the parties, a Colonel Cunningham, who was greatly attached to his 
master, seeing his danger, rushed through the swords, seized him round 
the body, and literally carried him by force out of the room. 

The “ OrigimiTWeekly Journal” contains, under the date of the 21st 
of May, 1720, the following paragraph :—On Wednesday night last, 
about twelve, there wa» such a great riot in Windmill Street, that near 
100 gentlemen and others were all engaged at one time, some with 
swords, and others with sticks and canes, wherein abundance were 
dangerously wounded ; the watchmen that came up to put an end to the 
affray were knocked down and barbarously used : at last the patrole of 
Horse Guards came, 'and finding them obstinate, rocU> through them, 
cutting all the way with their swords; yet we hear of none that were 
killed upon the spot, though many, it is thought, cannot recover of their 
wounds. When they saw their own time^they gave over; and upon 
summing up the matter, the quarrel began at first by two chairmen 
only. 

The following may be taken as a specimen of the value in which 
life was held:—A Captain Fitzgerald, and three young men, his com¬ 
panions, within a we’ek after the last-mentioned outrage took place, met 
a lady in the Strand, returning from St. James’s in a sedan chair. They 
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stopped the chair and brutally attempted to force the lady out—her 
chairmen opposed them—they drew their swords'and demolished the 
vehicle. The noise brought the wtitchmen to .the spot, one of whom 
received a deadly wound through his back and instantly expired. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s companions escaped, but he was captured, and it is to be 
hoped, hung. • 

Nothing perhaps sd much encouraged the profligacy of the times as 
the clubs. The “ Hold Bucks,*’ and the “.Hell Fires,” appear to 
have exceeded the rest in abandoned wickedness. “ Blind and bold 
love,” a contemporary writer informs us, was the motto*of the former, 
the members of which he states, “ attempted all females of thei •, o\vn 
species promiscuously; their own sisters fear their violence, and fly 
their privacies." The latter club aimed at a more transcendent malignity 
than even the former. The prolession of atheism was practically a 
qualification for its members. Obscenity, blasphemy, and debauchery, 
were their daily and nightly amusements. Their favourite dish at the 
tavern in which they herded, they impiously called a “ llolv Ghost 
Pie.” Another of these horrible clubs celebrated its orgies in a tavern 
near Somerset House, to the sound of music during the hours of divine 
service. • • 

So alarming were the evil consequences resulting from the clubs, 
that, in 17‘21, a royal proclamation was issued to suppress them. This 
proclamation, aided by the sudden .deaths of four of the most notorious 
members of these dreadful societies, in the midst of their debaucheries, 
ami the improving morality of the people, in time put an end to these 
associations. The progress of duelling also received about this time a 
check, from the conviction for murder (the first that had ever taken 
place) of Major Oneby,* in a case which was'attcnded with circum¬ 
stances of particular aggravation. The Major, however, prevented his 
execution, by committing suicide, in the night which was to precede it. 

The evils resulting from the practice of duelling attracted the early 
attention of the moralists of the eighteenth century, and to those essay¬ 
ists, to whom the national literature ow"S perhaps even less, than the 
national reformation of manners, it becaifie art object of ceaseless attai k. 
Kidicule and argument were alternately employed against t. Steele, 
who, the writer of the lives of the poets, which were.imposed on the 
public as the production of the foolish Tlieopliilus Cibber, happily says, 
was certainly the most agreeable and most innocent rake, tliat ever trod 
the rounds of indulgence, led, in the early numbers of “ The Taller,” the 
attack, urged on by a reminiscence bis early life. 

When Steele was in the Coldstream Guards, a brother officer com¬ 
municated to him an iutenlu i of challenging*! person, who had fallen 
under {us displeasure, and was diverted from his purpose, by Steele’s 
arguments against duelling. Some of the officer^ companions led him 
afterwards into a belief, that Steelq’s decision had been warped by Ins 
partiality for the offender, whose character, they said, had been raised 
at the expense of the other's honour. * This misrepresentation pro¬ 
duced a challenge tu Steele himself, who was just at the time recovering 
from a fever. He endeavoured, by raillery and reasoning, to dive.it it, 
but in vain. Confiding in his own superiority, and imagining he could 
chastise the youth’s insolence, without endangering his life, lie ulti 


* St>« Stiangi's Rqioits, p. 7G6. 
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mately accepted the challenge, in contradiction to his avowed principles 
and wishes. Theyanet, and Steele’s buckle breaking as he tightened 
his shoe, he urged this disadvantage to induce the challenger to desist, 
with as little success as“ before. lie parried his adversary’s thrusts for 
some time, but at last, in a well-meant attempt to disarm him, he un¬ 
fortunately ran the youth through the body. After lingering for some 
time in a hopeless stUe, Steele’s antagonist, mtfch to his satisfaction, 
ultimately recovered. , 

Steele’s anxiety to put down duelling may be judged of from one 
fact. In the month of May, 1711, '^Sir Cholmondley Deering fell in a 
duel by the hand of Mr. Thornhill. Within a month after the occur¬ 
rence Steele wrote his beautiful discourse against duelling, (“ Spectator,’ 
No. 84,) in which, under the name of Spinamont, lie referred to this 
unfortunate event. Mr. Thornhill was tried and acquitted for the 
murder of his antagonist, but about two months after, Swift informs us, 
lie was stabbed by two men on Turn ham Green, who, as they struck at 
him, exclaimed, “ remember Sjr Cholmondley Deering!” 

The stately and severe Addison worthily seconded the attack, which 
his more lively friend had commenced in “ The Tatlcr,” and continued in 
“ The Spectator.” In the 9th numbei*of»“ The Spectator,” Addison com¬ 
mences his remarks on duelling, in a tone of exquisite humour and satire. 
After describing the “ Hum 'Drum'and Mum Clubs,” he continues, “ I 
cannot forbear mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected in the 
reign of Charles II.: I mean the club of duellists, in which none was to 
be admitted that had not fought his man. The president of it was said 
to have killed half-a-dozen in single combat; and as for the other mem¬ 
bers, they took their seats according to the number of their slain. 
There was likewise a side-table for such as had only drawn blood, and 
shown a laudable ambition of taking the first opportunity to qualify 
themselves for the first table. This club consisting only of men of 
honour did not continue long, most of the members being put to the 
sword, or hanged, a little after its institution.” 

In a paper (No. 99) on the evils arising from the points of honour, 
Addison tells the following* anecdote :—“ An English peer, who has 
not been long dead, used to tell a pleasant story of a French gentleman 
who visited him very early one morning, and after great professions of 
respect, let him lvilow that ho had it in his power to oblige him ; which 
in short amounted to this, that he believed he could tell his lordship the 
person’s name who justlod him as he came out of the opera : but, before 
he would proceed, he begged his lordship that he would not deny him 
the honour of making him his second. The English lord, to avoid 
being drawn into a very Itiolish affair,' told him he was under particular 
engagements lor his two next duels, to a couple of particular friends. 
Upon which the gentleman immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship 
would not take it ill, if he meddled no further in an affair from whence 
lie himself was to receive no advantage.” The nobleman to whom 
Addison referred was William “the first Dukj of Devonshire, who died 
in August, 1707. 

To put a stop to duelling, Addison suggested that as death is not 
sufficient to deter men who make it their glory to despise it, all parties 
engaged in affairs of honour should be placed in the pillory. 

Whilst the wit and arguments of these great men were infusing into 
the national mind the principles of sound morality, and by their censure, 
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improving the manners of the age, a duel occurred, the fatal results of 
which, together with the great ferocity and apparent determination of 
murder with which it was fought, tjie political and social importance of 
the parties, and the contrast between the mild character and correct 
conduct of one of the sufferers, and the debauched life and abandoned 
habits of the other, raised it into national importance, and good men were 
roused into a late determination to put an end to the atrocious system. 
We refer to the fatal duel fought in 1712 between the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton and Lord Mohun, which Jed, in the year fallowing, to the practice 
being made one of the subjects contained in the Queens’s speech from 
the throne, 1 on the meeting^ Parliament. The royal address stated it 
to “ require some speedy and effectual remedy." A bill in accordance 
with this sentiment was introduced by the Ministry, but was negatived 
on its second reading. The necessity for any enactment is not ap¬ 
parent, seeing that all parties concerned in a duel, which terminates 
fatally, are guilty of murder, however great the provocation, or however 
fairly the combat may have been conducted. 

The political animosities generated by Sir Robert Walpole’s long 
continuance in power, and the severe party struggles it produced, did 
much to encourage personal ,hostility, and frequent duels between 
political opponents. Horace Walpole’s witty and amusing correspon¬ 
dence, which lets us so fully into the manhers and feelings of his times, 
contains accounts of several political quarrels. Judging from many of 
the facts mentioned by Uorace Walpole, the manners of fashionable 
life during the reign of George II. must have been tedious and affect¬ 
edly formal amongst the old, and disagreeably familiar, oftentimes 
disgusting, amongst the young. The following is a specimen of what 
occurred in the drawing-rooms of 1750:— c 

“ About ten days ago," Walpole writes to Mann, “ at the new Lady 
Cobham’s assembly, Lord Hervey* was leaning over a chair talking to 
some women, and holding his hat in his hand; Lord Cobham came up 
and spit in it—yes, spit in it!—and then, with a loud laugh, turned to 
Nugent, said, ‘ Pay me my wager.’ In short, he had laid a guinea that 
he committed this absurd brutality, and .that, it was not resented. Lord 
Hervey, with great temper and sense, asked if he had any further occa¬ 
sion for his hat? ‘Oh! I see you are angry.’ ‘ Not very well pleased.’ 
Lord Cobhani took the fatal hat, and wiped it, and “made a thousand 
foolish apologies, and wanted to pass it oil' as a joke. Next morning lie 
rose with the sun, and went to visit Lord Hejvey: he would not sec 
them, but wrote to the spitter (or, as he is now called, Lord Gob’em), to 
say that he had insulted him very grossly before company; but having 
involved Nugent in it, he desired to know te which he was to address 
himself for satisfaction. Lord Cobham wrote him a most submissive 
answer, and begged pardon both in his own and Nugent’s name. Here 
it rested for a few days, till, getting wind, Ldrd Harvey wrote again to 
insist on an explicit apology undSr Lord Cobham s own hand, with a 
rehearsal of the excuses t^at had been made to him. This, too, was 
complied with, and the fair conqueror^ shows all the letters. Nugent's 
disgraces have not ended here. The night of his having declaimed so 

* George Ifiii Hervey, the nobleman hete mentioned, was a very effeminate- 
Wking man, which probably encouraged Lord Cobham, who is better known q,s 
Earl Temple, to risk this disgusting act of incivdity. * 

j Lord Hervey is thus called in allusion to his appearance. 
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furiously against Xord Sandwich, he was standing by Lady Catherine 
Pelham at the masqVerade, without his mask: she was telling him some 
history of a mad dog, (which I beliewe she had bit herself), young Love- 
son, the Duchess of Be*dford’s brother, came up, without his mask too, 
and, looking at Nugent, said, * I have seen a mad dog to-day, and a 
silly dog, too.* ‘ I suppose, Mr. Leveson, you have been looking in 
the glass.’ ‘ No; I see him now.’ Upon which they walked off 
together, but were prevented fspm fighting, (If Nugent aould have 
fought,) and were reconciled at the side-board.” The former circum¬ 
stance gave rise to a vulgar, but, f<$r a tinpe, fashionable saw—‘ We 
spit in his hat on Thursday, and wfipe it efff on Friday.* 

Since the fashion of wearing swords has been abandoned, private 
duels have become less frequent, and since the introduction of the use 
of the pistol, less fatal. From the middle of the last century the passion 
for duelling on frivolous occasions, and on the heat of the moment, has 
gradually declined. The last duel of importance of that description is 
perhaps the one fought in 1705, between Lord jBvron and Mr. Clia- 
worth, the circumstances of which have been too frequently brought 
before the public to he repeated here; and the same may be said of the 
due! between Sheridan and Mathews*aml that of Count Alfieri. 

The violence of political parties during the early part of the reign of 
George III. gave rise to many dubls. In 1762, Wilkes discharged a 
brace of pistols with Lord Talbot, \vhich meeting he has described in a 
manner irresistibly ludicrous in a letter to his friend Earl Temple ; in 
the following year he’fought his well-known duel with Martin, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and was severely wounded. Just previous to 
the American war, Mr. Whatley fought, and was dangerously wounded, 
by Lieutenant-Governor Temple. In 1779, Mr. Adam called out Mr. 
Fox for words spoken in the heat of a debate. Two cases of pistols 
were discharged : Fox was slightly wounded. When the affair was 
over, Fox, in allusion to the clamour which existed as to the badness of 
the ammunition supplied to the troops, is said, on discovering his wound 
to the party, to have remarked—“ Egad, Adam, it would have been 
all over with me, if yoi* hafi not been charged with Government 
powder.” 

In 1780, Colonel Fullerton, the member for Plympton, wounded the 
Earl of Shelburne, for designating him “ a mere Commis,” in the 
Home of Lords; and in the same year Sir Philip Francis challenged 
Warren Hastings, then ^Governor-General of India, for severe animad¬ 
versions on his conduct as one of the members of the Council of Ben¬ 
gal. Hastings waved his dignity, and gave Francis a meeting, at which 
the latter was severely wounded. Francis, on his recovery, hastened to 
England, and accused his antagonist of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and to him Burke was*deeply indebted in his gigantic#attacks against 
Hastings. In 1796, Gcheral Stuart wounded Lord Macartney in a 
political duel; and, in 1798, Pitt aifd Tierney discharged a brace of 

{ listols each with a lucky perversity of ainp and shook hands in the 
tarmless smoke they had raised. We pause on the threshold of the 
nineteenth century. 
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CAPTAIN TULLOCtt’s REPORT ON THE SICKNE^ AND MORTALITY 
OP THE TROOPS irf THE WEST INDIES. 

“ All flesh is grass,” said Solomon, some thirty centuries ago, had 
he lived in the present c^ty to peruse the records of mortality now before 
us, he would probabJy have been disposed to typify the evanescent 
nature of a soldier’s existence by a still stronger simile. The fatal 
influence of tropical colonies on the health of our troops is a subject 
which has often been adverted to i4 the pages of this jQumal, but, till 
the appearance of this volume, no official lecoid existed, either of. its 
extent or the circumstances under winch it took plate. The soldier’s 
sufferings were wrapt m silence, his fate involved in mystery, and those 
who hail to award the recompense of las sei vices possessed no means of 
knowing either the loss of life, or deterioration of constitution, by which 
it was, alas, too dearly earned. 

It must afloul no small satisfaction ,to the Army at large to know 
that, at the penoil when a Military Commission is deliberating as to the 
nature and extent of the rewards to be appropriated to our profession, 
there is thus exhibited indubitable evidence of the dangeis and sufleungs 
incident to service m the most unhealthy of our tropical colonies, and 
we trust befoi e that Commission closes its labours the statistical details 
relative to our troops in other foreign stations will be submitted m a 
similar form, so that the reward to each arm of the Service may be 
fairly apj ortioned to the dangers, sufferings, and exile, which the nature 
of its duties involves. « 

Having aliead\, in the August number of this Journal, expressed 
our opinion of this laborious work, and of the parties to whom the com¬ 
pilation of it has been intrusted*, we deem it unnecessary again to adveil 
to that subject, but as the work itself may not be within the leach of 
manv of our military readeis, and as it is a subject on which all must 
feel interested, weaie at present anxious to give a brief abstract of the 
puncipal facts which it contains ; a task of no small difficulty, consider¬ 
ing that the woik is in itself « compendium of 160 folio volumes of 
returns and reports, and that it is consequently impossible to pass ovei 
a single page without omitting some points which might prove both 
useful and interesting to our profession. 

The first and most startling of the facts established by this report is, 
that between 18U3 and 1836, upwards of 33,000 of our fcllow-soldieis 
have perished in the West Indies, viz. - — 

In Windwud and Leeward Command. ) In Jamaica Command. 

From IgOlto 1817 13,028' From 1803 to 1817 6,408 

From 1817 to 1836 7,069 From 1817 to 1836 6, r >96 


20,097 13,004 

Out of an average foice of from 676J* Out oi an average force oi from 3601 
to 4333. to 2\78. 

f Though, in consequence of tho removal to Edinburgh of Deputy-Inspector 
Ma> shall, the preparation of this report for Parliament ultimately devolved on 
f iptmn Tulloch, and beats his none, yet the assistance which the fointer has 
rendered pirticularly in the atranguncut of tl t medical details, is warmly itknow- 
h dg t d in the liport of which the value is much enhanced by the revision of an 
oflucr so w< II mini tin d fm the taA. 
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This is exclusive entirely of the casualties by warfare, and the deaths 
which took place inNMartmique, Guadaloupe, Surinam, and the other 
colonies captured during the last war and ceded at the peace; it is 
also exclusive of the deaths of black troops, to be hereafter referred to. 
Consequently, during these thirty-three years more than four times the 
whole force has been cut off by disease alone ;. and the average dura¬ 
tion of the life of every soldier sent to that climate has not exceeded 
seven years and a half. . 

This is indeed a starting fact, and it will afford an interesting subject 
of comment for future historians, thkt, at a period when Parliamentary 
interference has been deemed necessary eten for the protection of over¬ 
laden donkeys, and when the infliction of a few dozen lashes on culprits 
who richly deserve them, has caused the walls of St. Stephen's to re¬ 
sound with declamation, no less than 33,000 of our fellow soldiers have 
perished, without so much as a single inquiry regarding the caused to 
which so frightful a mortality has been attributable, or the means by 
which it might be remedied.* Sincerely do we hope a better feeling is 
now awakened, and a deeper interest excited in behalf of those by 
whom our colonial empire has been acquired and maintained. 

Of the diseases or causes of death* by*which this remarkable mortality 
was occasioned, the report furnishes no deiails prior to 1817, because, 
till the returns of the Army Medichl Department were placed on their 
present footing, in that year, by £ir James M'Grigor, the Director- 
General, there was no means of obtaining sufficiently accurate infor¬ 
mation on tlwt subject y It is, therefore, to the medical occurrences 
of the twenty years, from 1817 to 1836, inclusive, that the report prin¬ 
cipally bears reference, and to that portion of it we shall accordingly 
direct the attention ofsour readers. 

The troops in the West Indies form four military commands. The 
first includes those in the Windward and Leeward Colonics; the second, 
those in Jamaica; the third, those in the Bahamas; and the fourth, 
those in the Honduras. In these four commands the average ratio of 
mortality among the white troops, for the twenty years, from 1817 to 
1836, inclusive, was as under:*— 




Total 

Annua] istio 

•• 

Atorage 

Deaths m 

of Deaths 

1 

• 

Strength. 

20 Years. 

per 1000 of 
Strength. 

Windward and LeewafU Command . 

4,333 

7,06!) 

81*5 

Jamaica Command . . . 

2,578 

6,596 

128* 

Bahamas Do. .... 

27 

107 

200* 

Honduras Do. . ». . .* 

21 

33 

103* 

* 


The numbers employed at the Bahamas and Honduras are too few 
to admit of any positive deductions; but in the other two commands, if 
the number of invalids who died on their passage home be added to the 
above ratios, the total loss .annually amounts to 85 per 1000 in the 
Windward and Leeward Command, and 130 per 1000 in Jamaica. 

A The Army is deeply’ indebted to its Medical Depurlment for the collection of 
the vast store of materials on which this Report is principally founded, as well as to 
Sir M'Gregor, by whom the Medical Returns and Reports were first organized 
into such a shape as to .admit of the results for a long series of years being tluis 
combined in a comprehensive form, 

X 2 
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In order to convey an adequate idea of the extent of this mortality, 
it is necessary to explain that 15 per 1000 is aboufc the annual decre¬ 
ment by death among troops serving in the United Kingdom ; conse¬ 
quently, the mortality is nearly six times as high in the Windward and 
Leeward Command, and nine times as high in Jamaica. Though our 
soldiers are composed of men in the prime of life, they die as fast in 
the West Indies as persons in civil life in this country between the ages 
of 80 and 90, so that a transition to th?t climat^ brings the soldier, as it 
were, nearer his grave by at least half a century. 

This annual mortality evqn exceeds what would result from the casual¬ 
ties in seve'ral hard-fought fie'tds, fo# by some calculations published 
by Mr. Edmonds*, deduced from returns to which he was permitted to 
have access, the number killed and dead of their wounds in the four 
following actions were:— 

Killed aud 
Died of their 
Wound*. 


994 
787 
702 
1,907 

Average . 89 

Here then we find that the portion of our army serving in the Wind¬ 
ward and Leeward Cotoimand sustains annually a loss equivalent to that 
of four severe actions, while that portion serving,in Jamaica sustains a 
loss equivalent to at least six such actions annually. Yet, while medals, 
pecuniary rewards, and two years’ extra service have been awarded the 
soldier who has served in one of these actions, he who, in the course of 
a few years’ service iu the West Indies, has undergone at least tcn-fold 
the risk of life, and ten times the injury of constitution, receives no com¬ 
pensation whatever, the addition ef an ex|,ra year’s service for every two 
spent in tropical colonies having been abolished since 1818. 

To make the result of this investigation available for the prevention 
of a similar waste of life in future, it was essential that the causes 
which are supposed to operate prejudicially to the health qf troops in 
these colonies, should be minutely investigated; that the nature of the 
soil and surface of the country should be distinctly pointed out ; the 
temperature, fall of rain, and other meteorological agencies investigated; 
and the origin and progress of thesj singular epidemics, by which our 
troops have been affected, carefully traced. These points necessarily 
involve considerable geographical research, great labour, and no slight 
exercise of a cool discretion in estimating the influence of those agencies 
by which the health of man is liable to be affected in different climates. 
Tbo attention paid to this branch of the subject throughout the report, 
though* no doubt, attended wrth much labour to the compilers, has added 
greatly to its value, both in a military and medical point of view, and 
supplies the following interesting particulars, which we have condensed 
for our readers. * 


Ratio of 
Dealli < | *>r 
1000 of 
Sliength. 



Talavera . 
Salamanca . 
Vitfoiia 
Waterloo . 


Strength. 



* Lancet, vol. v. 
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The Windward and Leeward Command, which is first noticed in the 
Report is thus described :— 

“ The troops in this 'military command are employed in garrisoning 
various islands and possessions extending from 6° to 17” north latitude, and 
5G° to 63° west longitude, and including that portion of the American 
continent termed British Guiana, with the islands of Trinidad, Tobago, 
Grenada, St. Vincent’s, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua with 
Montserrat, and St. Kitttg with N^vis and Tortola. 

“ These islands form a portion of that chain which stretches across the 
great gulf separating North from South Apieriea, but many olithem differ 
so'materially in physical aspect, local peculiarities, and other circumstances 
by which the health of the troops are likely to be affected, that it would be 
vain to attempt any description sufficiently comprehensive to be applicable 
to the whole. Trinidad, Tobago, St. Lucia, and Dominica, for instance, 
are extremely mountainous, covered with dense forests, and intersected by 
deep and narrow ravines, impervious to the breeze, and in which the rain 
water, finding no vent, stagnates among a mass of decayed vegetation, 
creating a moist soil, with a'damp climate and variable temperature; 
whereas Antigua and Barbadoes are comparatively low, barren, and rocky, 
with a scanty soil, but little exuberant vegetation, a dry climate, and 
equable temperature. The other islands possess a kind of intermediate 
character in these respects; while the coast of British Guiana is totally 
different from cithei, being in immense tract of level country, covered 
with forest, elevated only a few feet above the level of the sea, and, during 
the lamy season, presenting an almost endless succession of swamps and 
marshes, with an atmosphere exceedingly humid, though not so variable 
in temperature as some of the islands first referred to. 

“ 1st. The first peculiarity which distinguishes tile climate of this com¬ 
mand is a high temperature, a necessary consequence of proximity to the 
equator. The mean hoight of the thermometer throughout the year is, 
however, rather under than above the average of similar latitudes, being 
only about 80$-°. In none of the islands is it above 82 0 or under 70°, and 
any slight difference in this respect results more from their geological 
features, or extent of cultivation, than the mere difference of latitude ; as 
the mean temperature of British Guiana in latitude 6°, is but 80^-°, while 
that of St. Kitt's, more than 12 degrees further to the north is 81°. 

“ 2nd. The next peculiarity # which extends to this, as well as most 
tropical regions, particularly of insular situation, is great uniformity of 
temperature. The difference between the highest and the lowest mean 
range of the thei lh'ometer is, even in the most variable of the islands, only 
13°, and in some it is not more than 4° throughout the year; whereas in 
Britain it is, in most years, upwards of 30°. 

“ 3rd. In this, as w£ll as other tropical climates, there is- but little 
change in the elasticity or pressure of the atmosphere. The extreme range 
of the barometer is not more than froiy aquaiter to half an inch throughout 
the year, and it is not m&terially affected even by hurricanes; whereas in 
this country its range is from two to three inches, and it varies with every 
slight change of weather. s 

“ 4th. One of the most marked of the atmospherical peculiarities of 
these regions, is the large quantity of sain which falls annually, being, on 
the average, at least three tinges as much as in Britain—a necessary con¬ 
sequence of rapid evaporation under a tropical sun. The quantity, how¬ 
ever, varies materially in the different colonies, according as their surface 
is mountainous or level, clothed in wood, or cleared and under cultivation. 
We ]iavc, in a subsequent portion of this Report, stated the fall of rain in 
each colony, so far as it has been ascertained by measurement; the average 
quantity throughout the whole command has been estimated at from 60 to 
70 inches annually. • 
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“ The rain of these regions is, however, of a very different character from 
that of Britain, being confined principally to two reasons of the year, 
termed the spring and autumnal ratns, and thj?n falling, not in gentle 
showers, but in torrents, which, unless in a very dry soil, or where there is 
free drainage, speedily inundate the surrounding country. 

** 5th. The four seaspn# of temperate climates are therefore represented 
by two wet, and two dry seasons; but as the rains follow the course of the 
sun, it is obvious that the period of their commencement and duration 
must vary according to the pioximity £f the seiHlements to the equator. 
In Guiana, the most southerly, the spring lams generally extend from 
December to Jauuaiy, the autumnal jiom May to August?; while in the 
most northerly of these settlements, the former does not commence till 
April or May, and the latter extends from October to December. 

“ In many of the islands, particularly the less hilly ones, there is scarcely 
any deposition of dew, and in the others it is generally scanty, except in 
densely-wooded districts.” 

The peculiarity of the trade-winds, land and sea-breezes, and the 
hurricanes by which these regions are occasionally devastated, art ‘hen 
briefly described. 

The Report next proceeds to show that throughout the whole com¬ 
mand 1903 per 1000 of the while troops are attacked by sickness 
annually, and 85 per 1000 die. The extent of sickness will, however, 
be better comprehended by stating, ‘that every man is in hospital for 
some disease or other about twice in the course of the year. 

The fatal diseases by which all the deaths have been occasioned can¬ 
not be accurately ascertained, because many take place out of hospital 
or on detachments, where there is no military medical officer to make 
the necessary reports. Of 7069 deaths which have been ascertained 
from the returns, the causes of 6803 only are accounted for. These are 
specified m the following table, as well as all the diseases for which the 
troops have been admitted into hospital during a period of 90 years, 
from 1817 to 1836 inclusive. 



Admissions,. 

Ittathi). j 


Total 

Anna il 

Total 


Annual 


among w hole 


, among v hulo 

ratio pei 1000 
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ot Me in 

! lY'ito 


ot Mi m 


jn 20 Years. 

bln ngth. 

in 20 Veins 

Stlellglh 

Fevers .... 

62,163 

717 

3,195 

I* 

36-9 

Eruptive Fevers . . 

13 

fV 

1 


■ • 

Diseases of the Lungs . . 

9,975 

115 

906 


10-4 

,, ot the Liver 

1,946" 

22 

161 


1-8 

,, ol the Stomach and 

r 

* 




* Bowels . 

36,474 

421 

1,795 


20-7 

,, of the Brain . . 

2,447 

28 

312 


3-7 

Dropsies . % 

659 

7 x B ff 

180 


2-1 

Rheumatic Affections . . 

4,202 

49 

17, 



Venereal ,, 

3,013 

3* 

6 



>Abscesses and Ulcers . 

17,703 

.204 

18 



"Wounds and Injuries . . 

11,149 

129 

60 


0.0 


4,327 

50 

2 


4 y 

Disease of the Eyes . • 

7,686 

89 

' 4 



'* ■ ,, of the Skin . 

559 

6 

1 



^1 other Diseases . 

2,534 

30 

145J 



4 Total 

104,935 

1,903 

mm 

78*5 
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Nothing will excite more astonishment than the fatal character of 
diseases of the luqgs, to which the elinjgtte of the \\ est Indies had 
hitherto been supposed favourable. 4 

Though the proportion of admissions by this class of diseases is lower 
than among troops in the United Kingdom,, in the proportion of 115 to 
148, the ratio of mortality is much higher, as* nearly 10£ per 1000 of 
the strength have been cut off annually; whereas in Britain the deaths 
from the same class of diseases do not average, at the utmost, more 
than per 1000. TJHs arises from the greater prevalence of con¬ 
sumption, for. out of an aggregate strength of 80,661, serving in the 
Windward and Leeward Command, 1623 v ere attached by that fatal 
disease, being 12 per 1000 annually ; while out of an aggregate strength 
of 44,611 dragoon guards and dragoons serving in Great Britain, only 
286 were attacked, being about 54 per 1000 annually. 

Not only is consumption productive of great mortality in this Com¬ 
mand, but inflammation of the lungs ami chronic catarrh are nearly 
twice as prevalent and twice «s fatal as among troops in Britain, thus 
showing how little effect mere increase of temperature has in modify¬ 
ing their influence. The only disease ol this class from which the troops 
appear to have enjoyed any exemption is acute catanh; but there has 
been a remarkable increase even in that since 1823 and 1821, and of 
late years at least four times as mtmy have been attacked as previous to 
that period. 

Diseases of the bowels are also a. fertile sourc o of Bickness, and 
mortality among the'white troops, tlic proportion attacked annually 
amounts to 421 per 1000, whereas among troops in Britain it is only 
about 95 per 1000 of the strength, and the annual mortality is 20 
per 1000, which is "upwards ol 40 times as high as among troops at 
home by the same diseases. 

The principal source of this mortality is chronic dysenterj, of which 
one attack in five proves fatal, and unfortunately a very great pioportion 
of the cases of acute dysentery and diarrhoea, however slight in the 
commencement, by frequent recurrence ultimately terminate in this form 
of the disease. Every time? the patient is admitted into hospital it 
assumes a more intense and unmanageable character, till at length, 
after several partial recoveries and relapses, he ultimately sinks under it. 

When our readers call to mind that till within the last year the troops 
in this command were rationed for five days in the week on salt meat, 
they will not perhaps be surprised that these diseases should have created 
such a mortality, though we have no doubt they will be astonished that 
such a diet should have been issued in a climate where every second 
soldier appears to hafu suffered under this disease, in some form or 
other, in the course of the year. 

Of all the diseases, however, none create so much sickness and mor¬ 
tality as fever. More than a third of the diseases, and nearly a half of 
deaths are from this cause alone; *but it varies so much in the different 
colonies of this Command, that it will answer better to trace its specific 
influence in each, than to hazard general‘observations on that subject. 

For this purpose the Report gives a short account of each colofty 
comprised in the Command, and the diseases which have there proved 
most fatal to our troops. From this we shall make a few extracts, 
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with the view of showing how remarkable is the influence of particular 
localities on the health of trpops. I 

BRITISH GUIANA. '* 

British Guian$ comprehends the settlements on the rivers Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice, f with their dependencies, extending about 200 
miles from east to went along the shores of the South American con¬ 
tinent, and from 200 fo 300 miles intojhe interior. 

The soil of the whole of this coast is of a deCp alluvial nature, and of 
comparatively recent formation, the immense quantities of deposit 
annually brought down by the 'numerous rivers intersecting that portion 
of the continent having gained so rapidly upon the ocean that, in many 
parts, its waters have receded three or four miles within the last cen¬ 
tury. 

Owing to this peculiarity in its formation, the country, to the distance 
of many miles from the coast is a vast flat, with no other elevation than 
what may have been produced by an occasional sand-reef, and, excep* in 
the few spots where cultivation has extended, it is covered cither with a 
dense forest of trees, or with rank grass of a gigantic height. 

In most parts, the land nearest the sea being somewhat higher than 
at a sliott distance inland, water readily accumulates during the rainy 
season, so as occasionally to inundate' a large extent of country, and 
the forest being in many places too dense to admits of its evaporating, 
there is always in bucIi situations an accumulation of what is termed 
bush water, containing great quantities of vegetable matter, and giving- 
rise to noxious exhalations. 

The climate throughout the whole of British Guiana is principally 
distinguished for its extreme moisture: as an instance, no less than 157 
inches of rain fell in George Town, Demerara, in the year 1831, being 
nearly six times the quantity which falls annually m Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding that the whole of this colony seems to abound in 
sources of miasmata, the mortality is by no means so high as in some 
others which appear to possess much greater advantages in point of 
locality. On the average of the last twenty years 84 per 1000 of the 
white troops have died there annually. The average strength during 
that period was 884, and the fatal diseases among thegpwere :■— 


Total Deaths Ratio of Deaths 
hi annually per 1000 

20 Yt'uis. oi Mean Strength. 


Fevers . , 

1047 

59*2 

Diseases of Lungs 

11£ 

6*4 

;•> Liver 

19 

1* 

,, Stomach and Bowels 

157 

8-9 

> > Brufn 

77 

4*4 

Dropsies , ‘ 

22 

1*2 

All other Diseases 

>1 

2*9 

Total 

1485 

84- 


Epidemic or yellow fever raged here to a considerable extent in 1820, 
1821, and 1824, and during the autumn of each year from 1825 to 
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1828: in 1830 ^nd 1831 it was also very prevalent. The particulars 
of those epidemics^ and the corps which suffered from them, are fully 
detailed in the Report. • 

TRINIDAD. 

The next island referred to is Trinidad, of whjch we have the follow¬ 
ing description:— 

This island lies adjacent to the South American continent. From which 
its nearest point is separated by a narrow strait of about twelve miles. 
It is upwards of seventy miles lofog, Jjy fifty broad, and in physical 
aspect presents a striking contrast to the low lands of Guiana, last 
described. On the northern extremity a bold range of mountains rises 
to the height of 3000 feet, broken into the most rugged and abrupt 
forms, and clothed to the summit with forest trees. Towards the south 
extends a chain of hills, of less elevation, and of a more pastoral cha¬ 
racter, while the centre of the island is occupied by a group of flat or 
round-topped hills, dividing it, as it were, into two extensive valleys, 
which are occasionally intersected by a succession of hill and dale. The 
whole island is well watered by numerous streams in every direction. 

The greater part of the interior is uncultivated, the low grounds form¬ 
ing a succession of marshy plains, and the elevated spots being, for the 
most part, covered with dense vegetation of forest and underwood. 
Many parts are understood to be, as yet, unexplored, owing to their 
unhealthy character and the natural difficulties which the country pre¬ 
sents to such an undertaking. 

In an island so extensive, mountainous, and covered with forest, it 
may be supposed that the atmosphere is generally overloaded with 
moisture. It does ndt appear, however, that the quantity of rain which 
falls is so great as in Guiana, the average being about sixty-five inches 
annually, and this is said to be diminishing very materially with the 
progress of cultivation. The dry season commences in December and 
ends in May; during June and July showers are frequent, but in August, 
September, and October, the rain falls in torrents, often accompanied by 
violent storms. The weather'generally moderates, and the rains become 
more slight towards the end of October, and there is seldom any fall 
after the beginning of December. In 1S30 rain fell on 211 days. 

The nights are generally cool and pleasant, but the temperature 
during the flay is much the same as at the other stations in the command. 

In this island the mortality among the white troops has averaged 
106 per 1000 of the strength annually, hut it has materially improved 
of late, and, since 1828. has been as healthy as the average of the other 
colonies in .the command. The years 1818, 1825, and 1828, were the 
most unhealthy, particularly the former, when nearly a third part of the 
whole force was cut <Jff, principally by yellow fever. .Tor the particulars 
of these unhealthy seasons we must^efe* to the Report. 

The fatal diseases which occurred in a period of twenty years, out of 
an average force of 310, were— 
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Total Deaths <■ 
in f 

20 Years. 

■Ratio of Deaths 
annually pr 1000 
ot Mean strength 

Fevers ...... 


61-6 

Diseases of the Lungs . . 


11-5 

,, Liver , • . 


1-1 

,, Stomach and Bowels 


17*9 

,, Brain • . 


4-7 

Dropsies ...... 


7-7 

All other Diseases . . • • 

f 


1-8 

Total • • « ^» • 1 

059 

106*3 


There has been a much larger proportion of deaths by dropsy than 
in the other islands. These principally occurred during the years 1817 
and 1818, from a species of that disease said to be peculiar to the 
island. 

A 

TOBAGO. 

This island lies close to Trinidad,,from which its western extremity is 
distant only six miles. It is thirty-two miles in length, and twelve in 
breadth ; on the north extremely rugged and mountainous, and, towards 
the south and west, descending into a succession of conical hills and 
ridges of no great elevation, which, as they approach the sea, ter¬ 
minate in broken plains and low lands. The eastern district is also of 
a mountainous character. The soil in the valleys is generally a rich 
dark mould, and is well watered by numerous streams and rivulets. 
Cultivation being for the most part confined to a portion of the Jow 
lands near the sea on the south side of the island, the greater part of 
the interior is still in a state of nature, the high grounds covered with 
forests, the deep lavines choked up with vegetation, and the bottoms of 
the valleys, being very narrow and not possessing free diainage, gene¬ 
rally of a wet mat shy character. 

The climate and seasons here are much thasame as at Trinidad, only 
rather more humid ; but vve possess no measurement of the quantity of 
rain which falls annually. In some of the low grounds excluded from 
the influence of the breeze, the heat is described as exceedingly oppres¬ 
sive, particularly at Scarborough, the capital, which lies at the foot of a 
hill on the south side of the island. 

The troops, however, enjoy the advantage of a more moderate tem¬ 
perature, being quartered in Fort Kilig George, on the summit of the 
hill above Scarborough, where the heat is modif.ed by a constant breeze, 
and does not exceed the usual average in this Command. 

Instead of this,.elevated position securing to the troops a comparative 
immunity from disease, they have been more unhealthy than in any 
other station in the Command : th6 average i.itio of deaths during the 
last twenty years has been nearly 153 jrer 1000 of the white troops 
annually. The fatal disease-* among a force averaging only 170 men 
have been during that period— 
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• 

Tot il Deaths 
in 

20 Veirs. 

Ratio of Dentils 
uliniiall) per 1000 
of Mean Stiength. 

Fevers. 

334 

. 104-1 

Diseases of the Lungs . . . 

37 

11* 

,, Liver 

7 

2- 

,, Stomach and Bowels 

82 

21- 

., Brain . 

17 

5* 

Dropsies ...... 

12 

3-5 

All other Diseases . . . . 

• 1 

11 

3-2 

Total. 

1 320 

152-8 


In this island the mortality in 1820 was as high as 81 per cent.; in 
other word*', four-fifths of the whole force was cut off. The particulars 
of this extraordinary mortality are stated to have been as follow:— 
Several cases of fever, of a malignant type, occurred among the York 
Hangers employed in this id and, during the year 1818, and part of 

1819. On the 10th of April in the latter year, they were relieved by 
two companies of the 4th Regiment. This detachment remained toler¬ 
ably healthy till about the middle of February 1820, when an extremely 
fatal yellow fever broke out, and attacked all classes indiscriminately, 
as will be seen by the following return of the deaths from the 10th of 
April, 1819, when it landed in the island, till the 10th of September, 

1820, when it embarked (or Barbados:— 



'1'Pvleil 
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J 
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38 
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This mortality occurred chiefly between the middle of February and 
the 8th of July. Of the 109 deaths which nccuried m lb20, 107 were 
from fevcr.alone. 

An epidemic of a similar character, though not quite so fatal, occurred 
in J801, when upwards of half the while troops were cut off; and when 
it proved so virulent, partiudany among the while inhabitants of the 
town, that of sixty three persons attacked, only two recovered. 

This island has not, however, been always so unhealthy, for during 
the ten years antecedent to 1817 the mortality was not above 5 per 
cent., and it was the practice to send there invalid patients from Trinidad 
for the recovery of their health. ! 


GRENADA. 

This island is about twenty-five miles in length, and twelve in breadth, 
and lies about sixty miles north-west from Tobago. It is traversed 
throughout its whole length from north to south by an irregular range 
of mountains, rising to the height of more than 3000 feet; from this 
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others of IeS8 elevation branch off in a lateral direction, forming a sue* 
cession Of rich extensive valleys, which, as they approach the sea, parti¬ 
cularly on the south-east or windward side of tha island, open into level 
alluvial plains. ,On this side there is also a considerable extent of low 
swampy ground, where, in the autumnal season, fevers of a very severe 
type are of frequent ^cfcurrence; but there are no troops quartered in 
that neighbourhood. 

Though mountainous, this island is !iot overgrown with dense vege¬ 
tation like Tobago; the valleys are open and well cultivated. The 
fall of rain if about sixty-five ipche^ jjumually. The whife troops are 
quartered on Richmond Heights, 700 feet above the level of the sea. 
The mortality among them has averaged during the last twenty years, 
nearly 62 per 1000 annually. The mean number employed has been 
about 318, and the fatal diseases among them were— 



Total Dcatlis 

. '«* 

20 V t nrs. 

H.itio of Do ilhi 
annually pi'r 1000 
ot Menu Mieiiglli. 

Fevers . 


26 >3 

Diseases of the Lungs . * u . 


b-6 

j j Livei • • • » 


4*3 

,, Mo much and Bowels « 


16 -1 

,, Brain . . 


4-6 

Dropsies . . . . ... 


•8 

All other Diseases ■ . . , 

18 

V 

2-9 

Total . . . . ' . 

387 

61-8 


The years in which fever prevailed most in tlys island were 1817, 
1818, and 1828, During the rest of the period under observation 
the troops have been rather more exempt from it than in the other 
islands. 

From the history of this island, wc learn that in 1*791 yellow fever 
raged with dreadful violence. Every house was the abode of death ; 
men long resident found no security ; young and old, temperate and 
intemperate, were alike affected by it. Thus, though the extent of cul¬ 
tivation, or other physical peculiarities of Grenada, may tend to render 
this disease of less frequent occurrence than in tire colonies just 
described, there are periods in winch these supposed sources of salu¬ 
brity prove of no avad in procuring immunity from its ravages. 

It is an extraordinary feature in the diseases ol this island that those 
of the liver should prove such a sourie of mortality among the white 
troops; the deaths from that class being nearly thrice as high as at the 
other stations in the Command. We are unable to trace any cause to 
which this peculiarity can be attributed. , 

ST. VINCENT’S. 

This island is eighteen miles long and eleven broad, and lies about 
seventy miles to the north-east of Grenada. Its centre is occupied by 
a loftjr range of mountains, which in some parts.attain the height of 
4000 feet, but rapidly decline tovvatds the sea, leaving a considciable 
extent of low lands on either side, somewhat uneven in surface, though 
affprding rich crops. The island is of volcanic origin ; from one pf its 
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mountains (the Souffriere) there have been frequent eruptions—-that of 
1812 caused great*$evastation. At the base of this mountain there is 
an extensive plain of nearly 6000 aigres of most productive land; and to 
the north, in the Carih country, there is also a considerable extent of 
level and fertile ground. 

The mountains are clothed from the base to the summit with immense 
forest trees; but the ground having everywhere the advantage of a 
gradual slope, and there being tytle jungle or b’rushwood, ventilation is 
not impeded. The valleys also are sufficiently wide and free from exces¬ 
sive vegetation to give a healthy character even to the uncultivated por¬ 
tion of the island, and there is little swampy ground, except in some 
spots near the sea, where the action of the waves has thrown up a bar¬ 
rier which obstructs some of the small streams during heavy rains, and 
causes them for a time to overflow their banks. 

In the valleys the soil chiefly consists of a rich black mould, or a mix¬ 
ture of clay and sand; in the high grounds it is of a light sandy charac¬ 
ter. The whole island is well watered by numerous rivulets; but only 
about one-third of it is under cultivation. 

Owing to the height of the mountains, and their being shrouded in 
wood which attracts the clouds, the atmosphere is generally humid, and 
rain is common during most of the year. 

The troops are principally'quart&red on a height, 600 feet above the 
level of the sea. They have enjoyed, what may be termed for a tropical 
climate, an average degree of health (tyring the period under observa¬ 
tion, except in 1817 'and 1818, when the mortality was principally 
attributable to a corps arriving in a sickly state from another station. 
The average ratio of deaths, even including these years, has not ex¬ 
ceeded 55 per 1000 cA' the white troops annually. The mean strength 
of that force was 372, and the fatal diseases among them are recorded 
to have been as under:— 





Total Deaths 
in 

20 Yimis. 

Ratio of Deaths 
annually per 1000 
of Mean Stieugth 

Fevers . , . 

• 

• • 

83 

11*2 

Eruptive Fevers . 

• 

• 

2 

•3 

Diseases of the Lungs 

■ 

• ■ 

78 

10-5 

,, "Liver 

• 

■ • 

12 

1*6 

1 , , Stomach and Bowels . 

180 

24*2 

, , * Brain 

• 

• • 

21 

2*8 

Dropsies . . f 

• 

• • 

12 

1*6 

All other Diseases 

■ 

• • 

• 

20 

. 2-7 

Total . . • 

• 

• 

• • 

408 



m _ 





This island is generally esteemed one of the healthiest in the West 
Indies, and if the years in which corps arrived in a*bickly state from 
other stations be deducted, these results amply corroborate that cha¬ 
racter. . 

BARBADOES. * 

This island lies about sixty miles to the east of St. Vincent’s, and ex¬ 
tends twenty-two miles in length by fourteen ; n breadth. When viewed 
from the sea it appears rocky, exhibiting little of that exuberant vegeta¬ 
tion which characterizes most of the other islands in this Command. 
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The north, south, and western districts consist principally of low land, 
rising by a succession of terraces towards the north-oast and south-east, 
where there is a considerable extent <pf high ground, formed by a num¬ 
ber of Steep and conical hills, with deep intervening valleys ; the greatest 
elevation in the island does not, however, exceed 1100 feet. Most of 
these hills are naked and barren, but others, particularly towards the 
interior, are richly clotlred with verdure, and present a striking contrast 
to the flat uninteresting 'features of othtr parts the island. The soil 
is in general very scanty in the upland districts. In the low lands it is 
mostly calcareous, extremely \ight< and absorbent, soon dry after the 
heaviest rams, and all under cultivation. There is only one marshy spot 
of any extent in the island ; it lies about three miles to windward of the 
garrison, close to the sea, and is generally overflowed by the tide, but 
does not appear to exercise any prejudicial influence on the health of the 
troops. 

The climate of Barbadoes is much the same as that of St. Vincent’s, 
except that the quantity of rain is less—the average amounts only to 
fifty-eight inches annually. There is very little dew, and seldom any 
h&miditv of atmosphere. Owing to the flatness of the island, and it 
being open in almost every part to ihe sea breeze, the heat is less felt, 
though the thermometer ranges fully as high as in any of the other 
islands. 

The troops are principally quartered on an eminence overlooking the 
capital, where they have generally enjoyed better health than in most 
of the other colonies in the Command, as the mortality, from 1817 to 
1836 inclusive, has averaged only about 58^ per 1000 of the white 
troops annually. 

This station being the head-quarters of the Command, a very large 
proportion of the force is quartered there , the average number of while 
troops during the above penod has been about 1197, and the l.ital 
diseases among them were as follow:— 



Total Dead ib 
- *n 

20 Years. 

Batiool Oiatlis 
annually per 1000 
ot Me in strength 

Fevers . . 

• 

• • 

282 

11-8 

Eruptive Fevers 

• 

• 

■ • 


DibCdses ot the Lungs 

• 

■ • 

379 

15*8 

,, Lner 

• 

• • 

34 

i-4 

1 ,, Stomach and Bowels . 

498 . 

20-8 

,, Brain 

• 

• • 

80 

3-3 

Dropsies . . . 

• 

( 

• • 

58 

2*4 

All othei Diseases 

* 

• 1 • 

7a 

3* 

Total 

• 

• • 

1401 

58*5 


From this it appeals that diseases of the bowels constitute more than 
a third part of the whole deaths, and seem not be diminishing of late 
years either in frequency or severity. They proved most fatal in 1817, 
when dysentery wa^ extremely prevalent, particularly in the 2nd, or 
Queen’s Regiment, so much so, that about the middle of the year, 
nearly half of that corps ucie in hospital from it. Various means were 
adopted to protect them against the influence of this disease, but without 
effect. 
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The low ratio of mortality by fever is one of the most striking features 
in the diseases of the white troops at Barbadoes; it scarcely amounts to 
a third part of the general average throughout the Command, and since 
1822 has not exceeded 4$ per 1000 of the strength annually, being less 
than in the Mediterranean. No such exemption, however, is manifested 
prior to that period, for in 1817 it amounted ty nearly 4 per cent, of 
the force. In 1820 fever arppeared in an epidemic form about the end 
of October, increased in severity during November and December, and 
terminated in the cnc? of January. In 1821 it re-appeared almost 
exactly at th$ same period, attained,its height in November, and ceased 
in the middle of January, though a few* cases occasionally'occurred till 
March. The disease in both these years was of the very worst type, and 
fatal to a large proportion of those attacked, though it did not spread 
very generally among the troops. It affected equally the temperate and 
intemperate, and - among the officers was even more virulent than 
among the privates. Of eight officers attacked in 1821 six died, and 
in the 4th Regiment, out of five not one recovered. 

On both these occasions the weather was more than usually cool and 
pleasant, and but little rain fell. No atmospherical changes seemed tb 
produce the slightest influence on t l>e disease. 

• ST. .LUCIA. 

This island extends nearly thirty-two miles in length and twelve in 
breadth, and lies about forty miles to the north of St. Vincent’s. It 
comprises two districts?differing in physical aspect, but each in an emi¬ 
nent degree subject to the operation of tho9e agencies which are sup¬ 
posed to exert a baneful influence on the health of Europeans in tropical 
climates, Basseterre, the lowest and best cultivated portion of the 
island, abounds in swamps and marshes. Capisterre, the most elevated 
part, consists of a succession of abrupt mountains of the most picturesque 
and fantastic shapes, covered to the summit with forest trees and dense 
underwood, and intersected by numerous ravines, which, being too nar¬ 
row to admit of free ventilation, are at all times replete with moisture, 
and choked up with decayed vegetation in every stage of decomposition. 

The climate is principally characterised by its extreme moisture and 
variableness. The report gives no specific measurement of the quantity 
of rain which falls’ annually, but it is stated to be sometimes very great j 
indeed, during several months, but particularly in October and Novem¬ 
ber, it is incessant, and^shovvers are frequent for at least nine months in 
the year. The quantity which falls, however, is variable, and in some 
years even scanty. So rapid are'the alternations of temperature, that a 
difference of from ten t<# twelve degfees is frequently experienced in the 
course of a 'few hours, but the thermometer does not, in general, range 
higher than in the other islands. # 

The troops are principally quartered on a height, 850 feet above the 
level of the sea; but, so far from that position securing them any immu¬ 
nity from disease, they have'suffered to a remarkable extent, the mor¬ 
tality having averaged nearly 123 per 1000 of the white troops an¬ 
nually ; anti on several occasions a third or a fourth part have been 
cut off in the course of a year. During the period under observation, 
the mean strength of the white troops has been about 241, araoftg 
whom the fatal diseases have been as under;— 
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. -.« 

Total Deaths ( 
in 

20 Years. " 

Ratio of Deaths 
annually per 1000 
of Mean Strength, 

Fevers. 



Diseases of the Lungs . . . 


1 

,, ' Liver, # . 

ft 


,, Stomach and Bowels » 

.189 


,, Brain . . . . 

21 


Dropsies. 

r i- 

2* 

All other Diseases .... 

it 

•0 

r< 


3 - * 

Total • • • * • 

591 

122*8 


Within the last two years, four-fifths of the deaths have been from 
diseases of the bowels. It may be necessary to remark, however, that 
a grfeat proportion of these occurred from dysentery among the troops 
at Pigeon Island, previously used as a convalescent post. So fatal did 
this disease prove, that, though the mean strength of the detachment 
does not seem to have exceeded fifty-five, there were twenty-two cut 
off by it, which, with three deaths from fever, makes the mortality 
amount to nearly half the detacjinwint within twelve months. None 
escaped sickness, and the constitution of the few survivors was com¬ 
pletely broken. During this period it was necessary to send reliefs 
several times from Morne Fortune, and each detachment, though toler¬ 
ably healthy on its arrival, was immediately affected with dysentery. 
It would thus appear that the operation of the cause to which this disease 
was attributable was confined principally to Pigeon Island, and did not 
extend even to stations in the immediate vicinity. 

St. Lucia has always been noted for the extreme insalubrity of its 
climate to white troops, particularly as manifested in fevers and diseases 
of the bowels ; for we find it stated by Sir Gilheit Mane, that out of a 
mean force of 1630, comprising the garrison in 1780 and 1781, no less 
than 1639 were cut off, being more than the average strength in one year, 
the greater part of whom fell victims to these diseases. Though no such 
extraordinary instance of mortality occurred during the period which 
has come under investigation, still there seems very little ameliora¬ 
tion in the climate during the last twenty years. Whatever the causes 
of disease may be, they continue in active operation.*" 

DOMINICA. 

1 

Thi3 island is about twenty-nine miles in length and sixteen in breadth, 
and lies nearly midway between the French settlements of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe. It is upwards of 100 miles te the north of St. Lucia, 
which it very much resemmesin physical aspect, the interior being com- 
posed of a hold rjtnge of rugged mountains rising Jo the height of more 
than 5000 feet, and intersected by deep ravines which occasionally open 
out into narrow valleys; the whole clothed with a dense vegetation of 
forejst trees and shrubs, except in the few spots which have been brought 
unde^ cultivation. 

Dominica is apparently of volcanic origin ; the soil in the interior is 
generally a light brown mould, but towards the sea-coast, and in the 
openings of the valleys, it is a deep black earth well adapted for culti¬ 
vation. The island is watered throughout its whole extent by thirty 
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rivers of considerable magnitude, and numerous rivulets. The combi¬ 
nation of wood and jvater scenery which almost every part of the island 
presents, however pleasing to the ey$, seems extremely fatal to the con¬ 
stitution of Europeans. 

The climate differs but little from that of St. Lucia. Here, as in that 
island, the troops are quartered on the summit df a rock, 450 feet in 
height, yet the mortality during the whole twenty years under observa¬ 
tion has been exceedingly high,having averaged about 137J per 1000 
of the white troops annually. In some years, as in 1817 for instance, 
more than half the garrison was cut*off, jand in 1821 two-fifths of the 
force perished; all seasons of the’year seem alike unhealthy. 

The force of white troops has averaged about 236, among whom the 
fatal diseases recorded, from 1817 to 1836 inclusive, were as under:— 



Total Deaths 
in 

20 Yeais. 

Ratio of Deaths 
annually per 1000 
of Mean Strength. 

1 Fevers 

i • • t • 

233 

49'3 

Diseases of the Lungs . . . 

39 

8*3 

? J 

Liver . . . 

8 

1*7 


Stomach and Bowels . 

■ 332 

70-3 


Brain . . • 

25 

5*3 

Dropsies . 

• • 

• ■ # • » 

3 

•7 

All other Diseases . . . . 

9 

1*8 

| Total 

a • | ' 0 ■ 

. 649 

137*4 


The most remarkable feature in the mortality is the large proportion 
of deaths by diseases of the bowels, which is higher than by all the 
other diseases togethef, though there is no appreciable peculiarity in 
the condition of the troops, or the climate of the island, to which this 
can lendily be attributed. 


ANTIGUA. 

The island of Antigua lies about ninety miles N.N.W. of Dominica, 
and is of an oval shape, twenty miles in length and fifty-four in circum¬ 
ference. It possesses little of that mountainous character which we 
have remarked in j»ost of the islands previously described, the greatest 
elevation being 1210 feet, and on approaching it from the sea, instead 
of mountain^ covered with rich foliage and vegetation, nothing is visible 
but a barren rugged coast almost destitute of verdure. The high 
grounds are principally on the south and south-west side of the island, 
and consist of a succession of round-peaked hills, partially covered with 
small trees and brushwood, and intersected by well-cultivated valleys. 
These hills sink rapidly towards the north-cast, on which side a large 
portion of the island isflow, and in many parts swampy*. 

The soil in the high lands is a reddish clay on a substratum of marl, 
that in the low lands, a rich dark mould on a substratum of clay. The 
soil is extremely dry, as, with the exception of a few small rivulets 
among the hills, the inland is destitute of running water. 

, The climate of Antigua is principally remarkable for a want of mois¬ 
ture ; indeed, the average fall of rain is not above forty-five inches 
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annually} a very small quantity, considering the # rapid evaporation 
which takes place under a tropical sun. Even thp dew is but scanty, 
and the island often suffers from severe droughtp. The rainy season is 
very uncertain, but may be said to extend from June to the end of the 
year, though a considerable quantity falls also in the other months. 

Owing to the gen<A*ak dryness of the atmosphere, the alterations of 
temperature are but slight, the thermometer Beldom ranging more than 
4° in the twenty-four fiours. The irean temperature is also rather 
under the average of the Windward and Leeward Command. 

The island of Montserrat, which forms a dependency of Antigua, and 
where a portion of the troops are generally stationed, lies about twenty- 
two miles south-west of it, and is about twelve miles long and seven 
broad. It consists of a range of steep abrupt mountains, or rather, 
perhaps, of one lofty mountain, 2,500 feet high, of which the summit 
has been broken into a variety of precipices and deep chasms, but the 
base slopes off towards the sea by a succession of gentle ridges admit¬ 
ting of cultivation. With the exception of the town of Plymouth, 
which is unfavourably situated near the beach, having an amphitheatre 
of hills in its rear intercepting the sea breeze, the island enjoys a high 
character for salubrity. . 

The troops, both at Antigua and Montserrat, are quartered on heights; 
at the former 400 and at the latter 140 feet above the level of the sea; 
where they have been healthier than at any other station in the Com¬ 
mand, the mortality having averaged only 404, per 1000 of the white 
troops annually. 

The average strength of these troops has been 403, and the fatal 
diseases which occurred among them, from 1817 to 1836, were as 
follow:— 



Total Deaths 

ill 

20 Years. 

Ratio of Deaths 
annually jiei 1000 
of Mean Shell (>th. 

I Fevers . . 

• 

9 

• 

120 

14-!) 

I Diseases of the Lungs 

■ 

* 

• 

“ 1 73 

9* 

1 5 , Liver 

• 

• 


23 

2-8 

| ,, Stomach ami Bowels 


74 

9*2 

,, Brain 

« 

• 

• 

15 

1*9 

Dropsies . 

• 

• 

• 

11 

1-1 

All other Diseases 

• 

• 


11 

1 • 1 

Total 

• 

• 

MB 

3-ii 

40 -r> 


Though the troops in this island have be'en comparatively exempt 
from fever during the period under observation, yet in 1816 they suf¬ 
fered from it to r .very great extent, and it was then of a most virulent 
character, and proved fatal to a large proportion of those attacked ; but 
the details for that period are not fhcluded in the Report. 

l 

st. Christopher's, nevis, and tortola. 

The island of St. Christopher’s lies about fifty miles north-west of 
Antigua, and is of an irregular oblong form, measuring nearly seventy- 
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two miles in circumference. A chain of barren rugged hills tuns 
through the centre from north to south, in the midst of which stands 
Mount Misery, about 8711 feet fygh, and of volcanic origin. From 
the foot of these hills thh ground slopes gradually to the sea, is all under 
cultivation, and exceedingly fertile. The soil in the low grounds is a 
dark grey loam, very light and porous, through Which water percolates 
so quickly that it is quite dry within an hour after the heaviest rains. 
The island is not so well waterec^as most of the others we have described, 
there being only four streams in it of any magnitude. 

The climate, like that of most mountainous regions within the tropics, 
is• subject to great vicissitudes; the vapour drawn up during the day 
descending in the afternoon and evening, causes at these periods a con¬ 
siderable reduction of temperature, particularly from November to April. 
More rain falls than in the adjacent island of Antigua, especially during 
October, November, and December, but we possess no exact measure¬ 
ment of the quantity. 

Nevis lies close to the southern extremity of St. Kitt’s, and consists 
merely of a single mountain, 2500 feet in height, of which the soil is 
marly, and generally fertile. 

The barracks, both at St. Kitt’s• ami Nevis are upon heights; the 
former 700 and the latter 400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tortola consists of a range of itocky, barren, and precipitous hills, 
rising in some parts to the height of 1G00 feet; the barracks lie at 
the base of these, close to the town; byt a small detachment only was 
quartered there and but for a short period. 

The mortality at these three islands has been included together, and 
averaged 71 per 1000 of the white troops annually ; but a large propor¬ 
tion of this look place <nt Nevis and Tortola : the latter in particular has 
been very subject to fever. In I88f>, however, fever prevailed to a 
very great extent at St. Kitt’s, while Nevis, which generally suffers, 
was almost exempt from it. 

The average force of white troops at these three stations has been 
290, and the fatal diseases which occurred among them have been as 
follow:— • * 



Total Deaths 

Ratio of Deaths 
annually jiei 1000 
of Mean Strength. 

Fever# ..... 

244 

42-1 

Diseases of the Lungs* . 

55 

9*5 

,, Liver , 

13 

2-2 

,, Stomach and Bowels 

, , t Brain • . . 

60 

10*3 

16 

2*8 

Dropsies'. .... 

5 

•9 * 

All othei Diseases .. 

19 

3*2 

Total 

412 

71- 


This concludes the observations in regard to the relative influence of 
each of the Windward and Leeward Colonies on the health of the troops. 
Each and all of them* are in a greater or less degree subject to the 
operation of some agency highly prejudicial to European life. Tobago 
will be found most remarkable for fever, Dominica for diseases of the 
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bowels, Barbadoes for those of the lungs, Grenada for those of the liver. 
By comparing the results which have been attained, in regard to the 
fatal diseases among the troops, a just^ idea may be formed of the nature 
of the climate in each colony.* * 

The following table will demonstrate how extremely variable is the 
character of this climatic i# regard to salubrity, by showing what pro¬ 
portion of the white troops died there in each year, from 1817 to 1836 
inclusive:— ' , 


Year. 

Out of every 1000 Whitt* Troops inf he sc Colonics, the following pro¬ 
portions have die«l in enlh year, fmm 1317 to 1836 inclusive. 

Average of whole 
Command. 
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Tiinidad. 

Tobago 
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O 
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rt 
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tc 
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X 
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o 

*5 

i 

& 

<5 

a 

0 

bp 

a 

< 

«T 

h 
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1817 

64 

237 

235 

190 

148 

mu 

87 

CH 


70 

162 

1818 

27 

398 

176 

105 

96 

Brfl 

206 



1/0 

126 

18)9 

/■l 

152 

222 

68 

33 


92 

MM 


9 

83 

1820 

160 

30 

.814 

51 

36 

102 

81 

63 

25 

24 

105 

1821 

217 

23 

270 

73 

55 

121 

123 

396 

49 

106 

109 

1822 

77 

G6 

88 

45 

63 

58 

394 

99 

32 

15 

77 

1228 

60 


25 

24 

71 

23 

123 

76 

50 

51 

49 

1824 

117 

68 

54 

19 

66 

49 

229 

57 

H<9 

60 

70 

1835 


108 

87 

67 

77 

49 

93 

110 

32 

126 

76 

1826 

95 

92 

133 

48 

55 

' 44 

75 

133 

26 

31 

68 

1827 

144 

79 

67 

30 

91 

34 

272 

68 

54 

17 

85 

1828 

13* 

167 

94 

135 

44 

37 

60 

43 

67 

39 

81 

1829 

59 

21 

116 

69 

36 

49 

88 

97 

53 

63 

58 


82 

41 
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15 

» 25 

49 

142 

94 

80 

52 

65 

1881 

110 

G2 

135 

21 

27 

CO 

71 

68 

36 

25 

69 

1832 

34 

73 

67 

34 

50 

94 

56 

91 

24 

wm 

64 

1833 

55 

49 

75 

19 

23 

30 

108 

132 

43 


50 

1834 

53 

42 

39 

27 

19 

25 

73 

110 

38 

Mm 

43 

1835 

CO 

G2 

34 

54 

26 

32 

93 

141 

78 

83 

57 

1830 

3a 

«7 

209 

83 

40 

53 

197 

69 

37 

172 

77 

Average 

Hi 

106-3 

152-8 

61-8 

54-9 

58-5 

122-8 

137-4 

40-6 

71- 

m 


From this table it appears that in none of the years have the white 
troops of this Command ever been uniformly healthy in all the colonies. 
However low the mortality may have been in some, it lias always to a 
certain extent been counterbalanced by the high ratio in others. Hence 
no general cause; such as heat or moisture, can sufficiently account 
for the mortality varying so much in different years,‘ when these sup¬ 
posed agencies have exhibited no perceptible change. J 

The mortality in Jamaica, and other West India stations, will be 
referred to in a future Number. 
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* ON NAUTICAL INVENTIONS. 

-- “ Media inter prselia Csesar, 

Astrorum Coelique plagis, aupwUque vacabat.” 

In testifying that Caesar could study the iln^ginary celestial circles 
during the heat of battle, the Roman poet vivi<JTy alludes to the wonder¬ 
ful mental power whicfy that extraordinary captain possessed. And it 
is from the habitual exercise of mind that our greatest and best officers 
have benefit&l their country, and {frogijessive improvements have been 
produced, fostered, and perfected. Such men arc wot satisfied by the 
mere and mechanical performance of the duty assigned to their station; 
they direct an active attention to every branch of knowledge which can 
immediately or remotely be of advantage to their profession, or any of 
its ramifications. 

The word “ invention” not only denotes the finding of anything new, 
and the thing thus found, buthas also been rather freely applied of late to 
mere alterations, and adaptations of known articles. According to Dugald 
Stewart, there is a broad distinction between invention and discovery. 
The object of the former is to pro'du£e something which had no exist¬ 
ence before; that of the latter, t9 bring to light something which did 
exist, but which was concealed from common observaiion. Thus we 
say, Otto Guericke invented the 'air-pump; Sanctorius invented the 
thermometer ; Newtou and Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; 
Galileo discovered the solar spots; and Hervey discovered the circula¬ 
tion of the blood. It appears, therefore, that improvements in the arts 
are properly called inventions; and that facts brought to light by 
means of observation are properly called discoveries. But from a 
confqsion of all these conditions, every innovator, dreamer, and im¬ 
prover, is, in modern parlance, an inventor; whence the archives of 
the Patent Office exhibit as many abortions of conceit and dulness, as 
products of knowledge and sagacity. The devotees to the inventive 
goddess are, however, as vaj-ious as they are numerous. Numbers 
arrive by very easy stages at the “ improvements” for which they de¬ 
mand the protection of government; some merely hover about bauble 
breeding and pu*h-pin contrivances ; others unblushingly filch in every 
direction ; and not a few of the best meaning of the whole horde of 
projectors, ‘equally, adverse to advice and remonstrance, neglect their 
proper occupation to ^ourt disappointment, sarcasm, and ruin. The 
words of that rascal, Iago, are most applicable to many a victim of this 
class, whose rabid pursyit of shadows not only impoverishes his family, 
but destroys his mind,— 

■ “ Indeed, my invention 

Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from frfee, 

It plucks out brains and aU.” 

It is, however, to such qien, and even their moutoniers , or servile 
"imitators, that society is indebted for a.very large proportion of its 
comforts. The grand inventors, those benefactors of mankind, are 
necessarily like angels' visits, “ few and far between the intervals are, 
therefore, filled in by the quick-sighted, the visionary, the fraudulent, 
and the ingenious, whose schemes and efforts, though so often ruinous 
to themselves, here and there lead to utility and wealth. It was thus 
that the thiiyst of astrologers to dive into the secrets of futurity, mac- 
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adamized a path for some of the light division of astronomers to advance 
by; the attempts to find ,.4he quadrature of the circle produced many 
useful discoveries in matlieift|tic8 ; *nd to the much-abused love of gold 
—the auri sacra fames —weibre indebted for the persevering labours 
of alchemy, to which expcrimerofcl science owes, if not its rise, certainly 
much of its progress incf success. 

Of the host of dreamers and utilitarians, the alchemist tribe were 
especially and persistingly industrious, tfor the prizes before them were 
alluring and exciting to the last degree. The usual blandishments of 
social life were surrendered wjthotft q murmur, and months and years 
were passed in obscure laboratories, among deadly exhalations, and 
over glowing crucibles, to extort the longed-for discoveries leading to 
the summits of life, fame, and fortune—the arcana arcanorum omnium 
arcanissima. By these constant exertions new fields were opened to 
chemistry, gunpowder was discovered, glass-making improved, medi¬ 
cinal preparations found, the mixing of metals taught, and many distinct 
allusions made, and repeated, to several important phenomenS, even in 
our days but imperfectly revealed, and partially understood; and by 
them the doctrine of latent heat, a fire “ penetrating, digesting, corrod¬ 
ing, and wonderfully adhering,—without visible, but within invisible 
and most fixed,” was first promulgated. But these subtle, though per¬ 
verse divers into the penetralia of nature, were stimulated by views far 
beyond the actual acquirement of' the Philosopher’s Stone, by which 
the baser metals were to be transmuted into “ venssimum auruvi ct 
purissimum argentum —or the universal solvent, Alkahest,—or the 
precious Elixir of Life, a sort of spiritual dram, by means of which a 
man might live a thousand years, or longer; they not only contem¬ 
plated the perfection and advancement of the health and powers of the 
human race, but really did, if we may believe their reports, succeed in 
generating artificial men. And why should that be doubled which 
Paracelsus himself declares to be true ? This sage philosopher informs 
us how, by sealing up the spagyrical requisites in a barge glass bottle, 
with the highest degree of putrefaction it\ manure, for the space of forty 
days, or so long as until it begins to be alive, move, and stir, which may 
bo easily seen, there will be something like a man, yet transparent and 
without a body. The philosopher then proceeds to —•“ Now, after 

this, if it be every day warily and prudently nourished and fed with the 
arcanum of man’s blood, and be for the space of forty weeks kept in a 
constant equal heat of horse-dung, it will become a true and living 
infant, having all the members of an ; nfant which is born of a woman, 
but it will be far less. This we call homunculus , or artificial. And 
this is afterwards to be brought up with as great care and-diligence as 
any other infant, until it comes to riper years of understanding. Now, 
this is one of the'greatest secrets that God ever made known to mortal 
sinful man.’’ 

These little revealments of the Al Kqma, or Dark Art, have not 
escaped the notice of satirists; and the readers of Gulliver will not fail 
to remember the doctors of the grand academy of .Lagado—the extract¬ 
ing of sunbeafns from cucumbers—the alimentary investigations of 
the embracing professor—the sotta-sopra architects—the softening of 
marble for pillows and pincushions—the scheme, for improving lan¬ 
guages by abolishing words—and thej propagation of naked sheep. 
Yet, notwithstanding all the ridicule and scourging whiefr humorists 
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have bestowed on them, we repeat, that the arts of life ore under great 
obligation to the devoted application of schemes of all castes and grades, 
the results of whose skill and ingenuity apf traceable in our land and 
sea structures, apparel! implements, and jiensils. 

The history of inventions opens a sjl^ular view of the human mind, 
from the display afforded of its power, lis weakjrels, and its propensities. 
It is an axiom, that we ought equally to reverence those who by the 
deductions of their reason, and tjie well-grounde*d suggestions of analogy, 
have made, a priori, profound scientific discoveries; or to those, who, 
by the toilsome paths of experiment, have, a posteriori , rendered that 
cortain which before was only conjectural. The first is helS to demand 
our admiration, and the second our gratitude. But the application of 
these remarks must almost be limited to those master-minds by whom 
our race lias been ennobled, and allowed to very few of the recruits 
who swell our army of patentees. Real discoveries are of rare advent, 
and mostly of tedious progress to maturity, insomuch that many ad¬ 
mirable suggestions have passed into oblivion ere they had arrived at 
the utility they were capable of. The writings of Pancrioli, Polydore 
Virgil, Almeloveen, and Beckman, give a curious insight “ DeJnvento - 
rib us lleruni ,” wherein a great deal of the lost and found arcana (of 
which more anon) may be consulted. 

The different works of the illustrious Lord Bacon abound with 
lamentations on the defective state»of this grand movement of know¬ 
ledge. In his “Advancement of Learning,’' which, though it con¬ 
tains no positive discoveries, is a noble chart of the human intellect, 
he says— u The art of inventing arts and sciences I report to be wholly 
deficient, which seems to me to be such a deficience, as if in the making of 
an inventory toucliing*the estate of a defunct, it should he set downe, of 
ready money , nothing; for, as money will fetch all other commodities, 
so all* other arts are purchased by this art. And as the. West Indies 
had never bin discovered if the use of the mariner’s needle had not first 
bin discovered, though these regions be vast, the versor is a small motion : 
so it cannot be found strange if, in the discovery and advancement of 
arts, there hath not been'inadf: greater progression, seeing the art of 
invention and perlustration hitherto was unknown.” From this convic¬ 
tion arose the Nfivum Organum, the most valuable but the most neg¬ 
lected of Bacon’s works. This is a treatise on the art of invention, writ¬ 
ten in forcible and eloquent aphorisms, which, auvocating the inductive 
method of reasonirfg as the only chain for the linking together of truths, 
and the eventual key to every discovery, established the most important 
epoch of natural philosophy. Vet when this work appeared, it was 
received witji mingled rJUicuIe and admiration. The pedantic king de¬ 
scribed it as like the peace of God “which passeth all understanding;” 
and a Dr. Andrews terncrariously perpetrated a vile pun upon the town 
and title of St. Alban’s, by Baying it was on the high road to Dunce - 
table, and therefore appropriate to tlife author of such a book ! Butler 
"“Was right in saying of similar critics in his day— 

“ But that most impudent buffbon, 

Tha’t makes it both his business and his sport 
To rail at worth, is but a drone, 

That spends his sting at what ho cannot hurt.” . 

The defective state of “ the Art of Invention,” which Bacon deplored, 
cannot have originated in any opinion of its inutility. “ If,” to use 
his own words, the utility of any particular invention can affect man- 
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kind so much as to make them think him more than human, who could, 
by any single benefit, oblige the whole species, hoy much more noble 
must it appear to discover some one tiling, by which all others may readily 
be discovered !” Nor can it be ascribed to want of interest or to public in¬ 
difference. Invention has ever been a source of pleasure to the noblest 
minds—to such mindd ar- Galileo, as Locke, as Newton, as Boyle, and 
as Hooke. Such men, 'indeed, have been honoured in all ages, and in the 
infancy of society were even deified. “^Founders of states,” says Bacon, 
“ lawgivers, extirpers of tyrants, fathers of their country, and other 
eminent persons in civil merit.^wer# honoured with the titles of worthies 
only, or demigods; such as were Theseus, Minos, Romulus, and the 
like: on the other side, such as were the inventors and authors of new 
arts, and such as endowed man’s life with new commodities and occa¬ 
sions, were ever consecrated among the greater and entire gods.” 

As consideration, fame, and profit have often attended the great in¬ 
ventors, the causes of the “ deficience” must be sought in other quarters; 
and we think the same illustrious philosopher points them out. “ Some 
men of genius,” he says, “ are wrapped up in the admiration of anti¬ 
quity; others spend themselves in a fondness for novelty ; and few are 
so tempered as to hold a mean, «but either quarrel with what was justly 
laid down by the ancients, or despise whqt is justly advanced by the 
moderns. And this is highly prejudicial to philosophy: for truth is not 
to be derived from any felicity of time, which is an uncertain thing, 
but from the light of Nature, which is eternal. * * * One man loaths all 
science but what is subject to the immediate observation of the senses—of 
the eye,of the touch. To him there is nothing worth pursuit but that which 
he can handle : which he can measure with a two-foot rule ; which he 
can tell upon ten fingers. * * * Another has "such a reverence and 
adoration of the mind and understanding of man, that he withdraws him¬ 
self from the contemplations of Nature, and the observations of experience, 
and tumbles up and down in his own speculations and conceits.” 

These remarks are pregnant with meaning. If experience be the 
surest guide to wisdom, and if all sciences arise from the con¬ 
templation of Nature, as most ertainly they do, the progress of 
knowledge, considering how limited the life, the powers, and the 
capacities of men are, must needs be very slow; aiv] would also be 
very imperfect, were individuals left entirely to their own researches, 
without means of improving one another by a communication and com¬ 
parison of discoveries and observations. The ^inductive steps of art 
demand an intimate acquaintance witji the resources of past ages; and 
that contempt for the usages of the ancients which is now obtaining, 
must be deemed a mark of ignorance in dabb'lets, and presumption in 
the better informed class of detractors. The Father of Experimental 
Philosophy, who.wrote a treatise on “ the Wisdom of the Ancients,” 
remarked, that those who read but little suppose they make many inven¬ 
tions. Of the truth of this sound'aphorism any one will be convinced, 
Who explores the history of discovery; and though we agree with the 
position, “ antiquitis srecvli, juvevtus mundi which makes our own 
age senior to all preceding ones, yet a few items of a lost and found in¬ 
ventory may suggest a useful lesson to modern philosophists. It teaches 
uA that the opinions of the ancients on philosophical subjects are entitled 
to some degree of deference and respect, and that a general ridicule and 
scorn of wliat successive ages have preserved with religious care, are the 
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characteristics rather of sciolism than solid acquirement. Are not the 
ancients entitled to the glory of the origin of letters, even though “ the 
whyche oftentimes bring with them no lesse pestilence than pleasure ?” 
Have the moderns improved upon the orders of architecture, upon sculp¬ 
ture, upon the engraving of gems, upon coins and medals, or upon the 
manufacture of cements ? Have not Homer, .Vintiar, Virgil, and Horace 
left tolerable specimens of poetry—Plato, Solon, and Aristotle, of etbics 
—Archimedes and Euclid, of njathematics and geometry—Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Caesar, and Tacitus, of history—Vitruvius, of ar¬ 
chitecture—Demosthenes and Cicer*>, o^oratory—Herodotus and Strabo, 
of geography—iEschylus, SopWocles, and Euripides, of tragedy—and 
Aristophanes, Plautus, and Terence, of comedy? These instances, as 
all the world know, might be multiplied to a great extent, but it will be 
more to our present purpose to confine them to the region of invention. 

The writings of the ancients abound with allusions, direct and indirect, 
to many branches of practical knowledge which arc often supposed to 
be of recent origin. Pliny’s 56th chapter of the seventh book of his 
Natural History is one of the most curious and learned divisions of 
his whole work. He there enumerates the names of the ancient inven¬ 
tors of all the arts and sciences then known, with a specification of 
many particular points of § each. We know it has been customary 
among pedants to select some of *the “ extraordinaries” in which the 
ancients believed, from this very ^elaborate compilation, as handles for 
ridicule. But they have also treated 4r*stotle after the same fashion, 
and that in many points wherein modern research has proved their 
ignorance ; and the pride and incredulity of many of the scholiast class 
Bliould be repressed, by tbe confirmation which the accounts of Hero¬ 
dotus respecting mafhy curious phenomena in the interior parts of 
Africa, and in other countries, have received from the representation of 
subsequent travellers. Instead of being the fictions of romance, or the 
suppositions of a visionary speculatist, they are now proved neither to 
deviate from truth, nor to be heightened by exaggeration. 

Under this train of thought, it may be necessary to detain the reader 
upon the steps and vicissitudes of the more general inventions, before 
settling upon those that are strictly nautical. Among the latter, to be 
sure, arc innovations and benefits, which are rather instances of experi¬ 
ment and observation than assumptions of science; and are, therefore, 
properly s^eakin^, branches of art, or the application of knowledge to 
a practical end, and not invention. Yet they have largely contributed 
to improve maritime life and qondition; whence, between them and 
the higher discoveries there has ever subsisted a mutual interchange of 
good offices, and no dbneklerable progress can be made in the one 
without of necessity giving rise to corresponding steps in the other. 

The public works t»f the ancients are striking proqfe that their know¬ 
ledge in mechanics must have been very advanced ; and Phelones of 
Byzantium, who composed a treatise on the engines of war and military 
"architecture about 300 years B.C., must justly be regarded as the 
father of engineers. , The properties of tlie lever had always continued 
known to their mathematicians, although, in the dark ages, the supe¬ 
riority of the proof given by Archimedes had not been recognised. 
Modern science is puzzled by the exploits in projectiles at Syracuse; 
but Vitruvius gives* the proportions of a machine for throwing stones 
from 2 lbs. to 250 lbs. weight. 
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The ancients are usually branded as utterly ignorant of hydraulics ; 
yet Belidor was very luippy to adopt the remarks of Vitruvius on that 
subject, from the first to the seventh chapter of the eighth book. 
Without some notion of this science, as well as' the gravity of air and 
its elasticity, Hiero had never made his fountain. Empedocles also 
attributed to gravity the phenomenon of the syphon, where the water is 
suspended when the orifice is kept shut with the finger. Ctesibius, of 
Alexandria, is the supposed inventor pf the forcing-pump, about 200 
years B.C.; and there are various reasons to' infer that fire-engines 
were used among the ancients. # p liny the Younger, in one of his 
letters, informs the Emperor Trajan that the city of Nicomedia had 
been almost destroyed by fire ; and that the devastation had been 
greater from the want of an extinguishing apparatus. Apollodorus, 
who was put to death by Hadrian, describes a sypho for putting out 
fires*on a height. 

Of the science of optics, as explaining the theory and laws of vision, 
the knowledge of the ancients was somewhat imperfect, fanciful, am* 
limited. Yet there were many treatises upon the subject, and they 
were acquainted with the refraction as well as the reflection of light. 
They were well versed in the ctfiistruction and phenomena of plane, 
convex, and concave mirrors; the magnifying powers of the convex 
being described by Pliny and Seneca,' and their inflaming property by 
Euclid. Aristophanes has left a pleasant example of rubbing off old 
scores by means of a lens and .the solar ray3; and the effects of the 
burning-glasses of Archimedes would be deemed incredible, but for the 
testimony of historians, the detailed description of Tzetzes, and the 
crucial experiments of Kireher and Buflbn. We may have occasion, 
at a future time, to return to this subject, as connected with the ques¬ 
tion as to when optical assistance was first used to direct, enlarge, and 
strengthen the organs of sight. 

Among many discoveries supposed to be modern, we may mention, 
as an instance, that the eff ects of boiling upon water, which Dr. Black 
ascertained, in rendering its congelation more easy and rapid than 
before it has undergone that operation, were known to Aristotle, Hip¬ 
pocrates, Athenseus, Galen, and Pliny. Bishop Watson got great 
credit for suggesting the propriety of charring wood to,be driven in the 
ground; but the oak stakes in the Thames, placed to prevent the pas¬ 
sage of Caesar’s army, were found to be charred. It was "a common 
practice in the more civilised countries, and the piles that supported the 
foundation of the temple of Diana at Ephesus appeared to have under¬ 
gone that operation. In clock-work nothing is modern except the 
pendulum, or “swing-swang:” all the wheel-work necessary for putting 
in motion the indexes of a dial is described in Vitruvius. Capitolimis 
tells us of the gropt sale which Pertinax made of‘the effects of Corn- 
modus, in order to raise the wind. Besides the sumptuous dresses, 
furniture, and rarities of art, there* were carriages for measuring the 
distance ran upon the road, and counting the hours of the journey; yet 
the chariot way-wiser was held to be invented by one of the Royal 
Society about the year 16G2. And what is remarkable, there is, in 
Ctesjus, a curious anticipation of that very recent discovery, the light¬ 
ning-conductor: he relates that a certain variety of iron is found in 
India, which, when fixed into the ground, has the* power of averting 
storms and lightning. 
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It is asserted that the ancients were utterly ignorant of chemistry, the 
origin of which some insist upon dating so late as the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ; though others, more indulgent, will carry it as far back as tire 
seventh or eighth of the Christiarf era, and there receive it from the 
Arabians. This, however, is rather of the science as strictly applied to 
a knowledge of those attractions which take pl^ceat insensible distances 
between the heterogeneous particles of matter, than as a doctrine of 
experiment taking cognizance of the changes in the constitution of 
matter, whether effectdU by heat, mixture, or other means. While, 
therefore, it is.undoubtedly true that^ they were unacquainted with the 
admirable analysis of the present age/many of the chenfieal arts, as 
metallurgy, pharmacy, dyeing, tanning, fermenting of liquors, making of 
pigments, and other useful applications, must be assigned to the highest 
antiquity. We may pass over the obscure speculations about the four 
elements entering into the composition of natural bodies ; but there’ are 
many tangible points of which the ancients must have the merit. It 
will be conceded to Tubal-Caio, and the numerous followers of his craft, 
that those who were cunning in brass and iron, must have first gained 
the art of mining, refining, and smelting the metals. From the He¬ 
brew word for iron being herezel, a*cojnpound implying bright and to 
melt, it is not impossible but that the ancients knew cast-iron ; especially 
as the action of the golden calf being rendered potable, proves the high 
state of their manipulation. We are told, that neither Hippocrates, 
Galen, nor Dioscorides, were acquainted even with distillation; yet the 
last-named gentleman,‘in transmitting to ns some of the mineral opera¬ 
tions of the ancients, and in particular that of extracting quicksilver 
from cinnabar, gives, in effect, an exact description of distillation. 
'Theophrastus, and others, record their .excellence in making accurate 
imitations of the ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, and the hyacinth; but 
had their writings accompanied the lost decades of Livy, sufficient evi¬ 
dence of that talent remains in the false gems themselves, as we know of 
experience, it being the unexpected result of a discovery we made in Africa. 

There is a strong claim m favour of ancient sagacity, which must not 
he forgotten. One of the ui’ost simple and important physical truths 
recently investigated, is that called the atomic theory, or the law of 
definite proportion In this, the discoveries of modern chemistry have 
gone far to establish the opinion, held in remote times, that the universe 
consists of* distinct, separate, invisible atoms, or individual beings so 
minute as to escapfe ouj senses, except when united by millions, and by 
ibis aggregation making up bodies of even the smallest visible bulk. 
Yet this very doctrine, now ametiable to demonstration after the laws 
of mechanics, has hadliundieds of* bolts launched at it, both from the 
witty and the witless. 

In the words of Lord Bacon, the true end of all science is to enrich 
human life with useful arts and inventionsand that this consideration 
especially swayed the ancignts, rmfy easily be gathered in their arts, 
"Tnanufactures, and institutions. The happy resuscitation, so to speak, 
of so great a number and variety of thdir family utensils, ornaments, 
tools, implements, anti household furniture, from the subterraneous cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeia, have not only afforded unequivocal evi¬ 
dence to prove their high advance in those arts, but also yielded forms 
and models to improve the taste of the modern world. Among other 
curious articles, a piece of tissue was found, of great interest: it is of 
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pure gold wire, and woven like what is called shot-qilk. From this it is 
assumed that they were unacquainted with the gilding of silver wire, 
and rolling it about like silk thread,; but it is clear, from Vitruvius, that 
the art of weaving stuffs was well understood by them. He teaches, in 
his sixth book, the manner of taking the gold from worn-out robes. 
He says, its pieces Wst be put in an earthen pot to be burnt, after 
which their ashes are put into water where quicksilver is, and the whole 
operation is directed after a method which shows the gathering of the 
metal to be precisely as our present goldsmiths' do. 

From tips glance at ancien^ science, we must descend towards later 
days, and it will be seen that from 1 the epoch of Archimedes to 'the 
revival of inquiry in men’s minds, the human intellect appears to have 
undergone a moral eclipse. Hut though they had become ignorant of 
physical truths, and had no clear distinction between a theory and its 
consequences, it is to the practical observations and practical skill of the 
diligent intellects of the middle ages, that a road was prepared to modern 
discoveries in science and art. Indeed,*' there are some struggles io 
throw off the charge of barbarism from those days, as the claims to the 
inventions of printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, and juris¬ 
prudence testify; and discovery'and re-discovery alternate actively from 
thence down to our times. Some of these, claims are disavowed by the 
censors. We have already mentioned that the magnet, to the best of 
our belief, was imported from China,* and we are sceptic upon another 
point or two. In our opinion, neither Marcus Griecus, nor Roger 
Bacon, nor Berthold Schwartz, are to be considered as having the 
slightest claims to the first invention of gunpowder. Besides the story 
of Alexander and the Oxydracm, there are abundance of inferences that 
a knowledge of the explosive compounds whicl^derive their properties 
from nitre, was common in the East from the remotest ages. Nor do 
we believe that an angel so far forgot his better virtues, as to'teach 
Constantine the art of making the celebrated Greek fire. Even the 
rocket, which has been introduced into European warfare in our own day, 
has been an implement of the military pyrotechny of India from the 
remotest ages; and the boring of them, without which they cannot fly 
by their own recoil, was a curious discovery. 

Among many re-introductions, we may mcntion.^that craniology, 
though so recently spread by Gall and Spurzeim, was studied by the 
Italian poet Dolce, who died in 1568. In Ills dialogue ort the means 
of preserving and strengthening the memory, the ’alludes to a head 
which is represented at page 8 of H 19 Venice edition of 1562, the cra¬ 
nium of which is divided and figured according to Gall’s system ; and 
under it we read—“ In questa tu vedi ove e ir senso commune, ove la 
fantasia, la cogitativa, la imaginativa, la stimulativa, la memorativa: 
ed anco l’odorato <?»,il gusto.’’ Bulvver also, in his Anthroponictamorphosis, 
published in 1653, in treating of “ eertaine fashions of the head,” seems 
to talk the language of modern phr’enologv.. lie tells us that a spherical 
or orbicular form of the sconce, such as may be observed in the French 
(who on that account ran seldom fit an Englishpian with a hat), de- 
noteth quick moving, unstableness, forgetfulness, small discretion, an^ 
little wit. Square-headed gallants also must needs suffer some damage 
inTheir intellectuals; for a head that hath angles argues an impediment 

* See United Service Journal, No. 47 , Oct. 1832. 
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of judgment and ratiocination. He describes the flat head of a Brazilian 
much after the manlier of a professed bump-ologist. “ The inconve¬ 
niences that many times attend this affected fashion of the head, when 
the naps, with a little bu&chines renAineth not, but the nodock is made 
flat, are, that the brain is not so figured as is requisite for wit and 
stability; for the depression of this posterior prominency of the head 
weakens the stabilise to action, as Galen shaves. The reason is, 
because voluntary motion depends upon the nerves, whose principle the 
cerebellum is. Since, tlitrcfore, *the originall and chiefe instrument of 
voluntary motiyn resides in the hinder part of the head, men are by this 
depraving the figure of their lieadst made more cold and indisposed unto 
motion, and so likewise unto recordation, the after-brains, the seat of 
memory, being thus perverted. Which effect was observed (as Bene- 
ventus reports) in the dissection of one James, a famous thiefe, the 
hinder part of whose head, where the seat of memory is, was found so 
short that it contained but a very little portion of brains ; for which 
cause, when he could least of .all remember the banishments, imprison¬ 
ments, and torments he bad suffered for his former villanies, falling like 
an impudent dog to his vomit, was at last hanged, which put an end to 
his life and theft together.” . 

The transplantation of fishes, so that those of the ocean may be reared 
in ponds, has x’ecently been nluch discussed. Out these discussers, and 
those who agitated as new the same topic in the Royal Society, in 
1GG3, must surely have forgotten the luxurious Lucullus, and the piscinae 
of the ancients. In lifte manner has technical memory been treated. 
We can well recollect the ephemeral fame of Baron Von Feinagle, who 
most impudently claimed the discovering of an art mentioned by Cicero 
as the invention of Simonides, and perfected by Metrodorus of Scepsis. 
The fallacies and plausible advantages of that art were detected so long 
as 1530, by Cornelius Agrippa, that “ portentous witte,” as Paulus 
Jovius calls him; “ but whatever be its pretensions,” lie observes, “ it 
cannot stande without naturall memorie, which oftentimes is dulled with 
monstrouse images, burdening it with the images of infinite things and 
vvordes, causing them to bacome nxadde with arte that abide not contente 
with the limits of nature.” So, while the diffusionists are vaunting what 
they term the Hamiltonian system, Dumarsais is teaching the Yankees 
by it, and is thetelorc, in America, dubbed the inventor of it; yet the 
same method was recommended by Milton and Locke, and before their 
days, Ascham taught C^uden Elizabeth by it. 

The extraction of the aeriform principle from coal, in an insulated 
form, and its application to economical illumination, may be dated from 
Mr. Murdoch’s observations, as published in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for '1808. But the property of gas lias been long known. 
The earliest exact mention of it is, perhaps, in a paper on Virginia, 
written by the Reverend John Clayton, and addressed to the Royal 
Society, under date of May 12th, *1688. “ Durst I offer my weak 
•seasons,’’ he says, “ when I*write to so great masters thereof, I should 
here consider the nature of thunder, and* compare it with some sul- 

S liureous spirits, which I have drawn from coals, that I could no way 
fcndense, yet were inflammable ; nay, would burn after they passed 
through water, and that seemingly fiercer, if they were not overpowered 
therewith. I have kept some of tins spirit a considerable time in blad¬ 
ders : and though it appeared as if they were only blown with air, yet 
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if I let it forth, and fired it with a match or candle, it would continue 
burning till all were spent.” 

Many common suggestions and contrivances ard mere repetitions of 
former ones. Franklin is said to hLve plumed 'himself on the discovery 
of a method to still rough water by means of oil. This phenomenon, 
mentioned by Pliny, -an^l others, is practised by fishermen in various 
parts of the globe ; and, an amusing instance is given in Jortin of its 
efficacy. As St. Gcrmanus was sailing to Britain, a horrible tempest 
arose, raised by the devil, as it afterwards plainly appeared. “ The 
saint was fast asleep in the ship; but, being roused by the cries of the 
perishing cfevv, he rebuked thd storm,< and in the name of the Trinity 
sprinkled a lew drops of holy oil upon the raging waves, and instantly 
there was a calm.” 

This mention of the Doctor reminds us of his son, Governor Franklin, 
wild is reputed as the inventor of “ right and left” shoes. But this 
is only a very old fashion revived in our days. The shoes of Bernard, 
king of Italy, as found in his tomb, were of this make; as are albu a 
pair belonging to an abbot, the details of whose sepulchral habiliments 
were published in the Archceologia, a few years back. Shoes “ for 
contrary feet” occur in Frobisher’s, voyage, in 1577; and Shakspeare 
describes his smith as— 

“ Standing on slippers, which liis nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet.” 

Enough will have already been said to show that the chief excellency 
of science does not consist in ‘ its speculations, in the exercises it pro¬ 
vides for the mental powers, nor even in the mere improvement of the 
mind itself; for, however great the advantages hence obtained, they are 
necessarily limited, in their abstract value, to but. few of our race. Its 
prime benefit proceeds, therefore, from its practical results, as generally 
applicable to human purposes— ad voluptatem vcl ad ulilitatcni. ’ 

In the remarks we have made, there is no intention of charging 
cither fraud or plagiarism upon the more modern projectors, since many 
things of obvious import may easily be re-invented ; and others are of 
necessity the a posteriori consequences of former suggestions. Seneca 
predicted another hemisphere, but Cabot and Columbus presented us 
with it. Newton predicted that both water and the diamond would be 
found to have an inflammable base, if ever they could be analysed, a 
thing at that time uneflected. lie was led to this conclusion, by ob¬ 
serving that all bodies possessed of high refractive powers had an in¬ 
flammable base, and water and the diamond have these powers in a 
high degree. Subsequent experimentalists have succeeded in analysing 
both these substances; and pure carbon is the base of the diamond, 
and hydrogen, the most inflammable of all the airs, is the base of the 
other. This happy result ought to satisfy even Mons. Patrin himself, 
although he laboured hard to convince the world that the diamond was 
neither more nor less than condenstd and concentrated light. 

In like manner we have seen many of tile precognitions of a forci'er 
day reduced to actual service'afloat, and the navy now benefits from the 
aggregate of ages of intellect. The Marquis of Worcester certainly 
suggested the mighty steam-engine, though it was fated to be broug# 
to.perfection by other hands. Indeed most of the nautical allusions oi 
that intelligent nobleman, in his “ Scantlings of Inventions,” published 
in 1655, and of which he says,—•“ by me already practised,”—are so 
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worthy of a seaman’s attention, that we offer no excuse for noting the 
most remarkable 

IX. A ship-destroying engine. —An engine, portable in one's pocket, 
which may be earned ^.nd fastened to the inside of the greatest ship, 
tanquam aliud agens, and at any appointed minute, though a week after, 
either day or nignt, it shall infallibly sink that ship* 

X. How to be fastened from aloof and under ufater. —A way from a mile 
off to dive and fasten a like engine to any ship, Jo as it may punctually 
work the same effect, either for time or execution. 

XI. How to prevent both. —How to prevent and safe guard any ship 
from such an attempt, by day or nigh£. , 

XII. An unsinkable ship. —Away to maHe a ship not possible to be sunk, 
though shot a hundred times betwixt wind and water by cannon, and 
should lose a whole plank, yet in half an hour's time should be made as 
fit to sail as before. 

XIII. False destroying decks. —Howto make such false decks, as in a 
moment should kill and take prisoners as many as should enter the ship, 
without blowing the decks up, or destroying them from being reducible, 
and in a quarter of an hour’s time should recover their former shape, and 
be made lit for any employment without discovering the secret. 

XIV. Multiplied strength in little room. —How to bring a force to weigh 
up an anchor, or to do any forcible cxplojt in the narrowest or lowest room 
in any ship, where few hands shall do the work of many; and many hands 
applicable 1o the same force, •some standing, others sitting, and by virtue 
of their several helps a great force augmented in little room, as effectual 
as if there were sufficient space to go"about with an axletree, and work far 
from the centre. 

XV. A boat driving against wind and tide. —A way how to make a boat 
work itself against wind and tide, -yea, both without the help of man or 
beast ; yet so that the wind or tide, though directly opposite, shall force 
the slup or boat against itself, and m no point of the compass, but it shall 
be as effectual as if the wind were m the pupp, or the stream actually 
with tjie eouise it is to steer, according to which the oars shall row, and 
neccssaiy motions work and move towards the desired part or point of the 
compass. 

XVI. A sea-sailing fort. —How to make a sea castle or fortification 
cannon proof, and capable of a thousand men, yet sailable at pleasure to 
defend a passage, or in ail-hour's time to divide itself into three ships, as 
lit and trimmed to sail as before ; and even whilst it is a fort or castle 
they shall be unanimously steered, and effectually be driven by an indif¬ 
ferent strong wind! * 

LXV. For a whole side of ship-muskets. —A way that one man in the 
cabin may govern the whole side of the ship-muskets, to the number (if 
need require) of 2()d0 on3000 shots. 

XCIII. A ship-ratsing engine. —An engine whereby one man may take 
out of the water a ship of 500 toi?s, so that it may be caulked, trimmed, 
and repaired, without neid of the ustial way of stocks, and as easily let it 
down again.’ 

We trust that it is pow apparent that our idea of invention embraces 
those arts and conveniences which time and experience have enabled us 
to discover and apply to the improvements and comforts of life; and 
it is a faculty quite independent of that animus of artists so called, 
but which ought rather to be termed conception ,—still less is it allied to 
taste , a principle which, according to the author of the inquiry into the 
jlrinciples of the “ Sublime and Beautiful," is “ too volatile to endure 
even the chains of a definition.” We shall, therefore, having finished 
our flourish, proceed to an examination of some of those inventions which 
have progressively accompanied the exertions and struggles of navigation. 
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DECLINE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. * 

After the permanent establishment of tliQ Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, one of the first prominent features of Turkish history that 
attracts our notice is the great battle of Varna, which took place about 
the time of the York and‘Lancaster civil war in England. It was about 
that period, or soon aflpr it, that the mere chivalrous bravery of the 
feudal system in Europe was beginning*to acknowledge the necessity of 
more generalship on the part of the leaders, and more uniformity and 
enforcement^of discipline and obedience among those who* served under 
their command; for although in Froissart’s description of the earlier 
wars of the English in France we sometimes find an account of the 
operation of marshalling the army before a general action by cer¬ 
tain .experienced knights, considered skilful in that particular, yet the 
duties of a General seem to have been but little understood, in the 
sense we now view them, until long after Froissart’s time. Perhaps 
the passage of the Somme, before the battle of Creoy, when the French 
were trying to cut off the retreat of Edward III. across that river, may 
be considered an exception, but otherwise it appears that the occupation 
of advantageous positions, and the posting of the troops with reference 
to the ground, was but little regarded by. Edward III. and his con¬ 
temporaries, most of the great battles taking place on flat plains, 
where a fair stage for the exhibition of bodily prowess and individual 
valour was equally the object of-both parties. On these occasions the 
slaughter was the more fearful, from the inequality of the defensive arms 
of the combatants, a knight laying about him, to use a familiar phrase, 
like a bull in a china-shop, among a crowd of half-armed opponents, 
who could not make the least impression on his mailed body. 

But the battle of Varna appears to have been gained by Awyirath 
over Ladislas king of Hungary, and his German allies, owing to gene¬ 
ralship and organization on the part of the Turks, quite as much as to 
the total absence of either on the part of the Christians, in the enumera¬ 
tion of whose leaders it is curiou, to difeov^r one cardinal and two 
bishops , the first of whom was killed, and the two latter drowned, in 
their flight across the morasses, after the defeat. 

The conjecture that the Turks had by this time lca-raed to rely more 
on military skill than the Christians is confirmed by the fact that 
some knights, having been captured in a skirmish a, short time before 
this battle, were brought in their complete armoui into the presence of 
Amurath, who, so far from looking uppn their equipment as formidable, 
treated it with scorn and contempt, and declared that such weighty 
accoutrement was but a proof of their want of confidence in their own 
military skill and in the bravery of their soldiers. However this may 
have been in thec.fifteenth century, there can be’no doubt that in the 
sixteenth, and in the early part of^the seventeenth, the use of armour 
became very general among the Turkish cavalry, which probably arose^ 
from the number of European troops whom the Grand Seignior was 
enabled, by his conquests in Christendom, to bring into the field, ami 
who had been accustomed to consider defensive armour as the most, 
necessary equipment of the soldier. 

In the long war of Amurath, and his son and successor, Mahomet 

* Continued from page 20C, 
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II., with Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, and the Albanians, we find many 
indications of a spirit of chivalry, which must have originated principally 
in the amalgamation of European troops with the Asiatic forces of the 
Sultan. In fact the Europeans were at that time the flower of the 
Turkish army, neither the Spahi horse nor the Janissary infantry having 
then arrived at the reputation they attained ,jn the following century. 
When Scanderbeg himself challenged the Turkish General to a public 
duel, such as was common between the French' and English knights in 
the wars in France and Flanders, described by Froissart, the Turk readily 
accepted the combat, and behaved with all the loyalty of a Christian 
knight; and it is recorded that before th*e battle of Cossova? in 1448, a 
similar duel took place between the chiefs of the opposite armies. 

Among other curious circumstances of this battle of Cossova, the 
Turks employed a sort of carriages upon a similar plan to the war- 
chariots of ancient Greece, only that they were constructed of a con¬ 
siderable size, so as to contain several chosen soldiers, armed with large 
harquebusses, who were thus enabled to move rapidly out upon the 
flank of the enemy, and harass him with their fire, like a corps of flying 
artillery. This was, in all likelihood, the last occasion on which any 
description of war-chariot was brought into the field of battle, and a 
long period elapsed before any light artillery, more applicable to similar 
purposes, was brought into use; for the wooden and leather cannon, 
bound with iron hoops, introduced by Gustavus in the thirty years’ war, 
could hardly bo considered as effective, for general purposes, and his 
partial employment of'those light pieces was not adopted generally for 
many years after the termination of his career. 

Much of the success with which Scanderbeg made head against the 
enormous forces of ths Ottoman Empire is attributed by historians to 
his adopting, from the example of the Turkish Generals, an organized 
systoitf for protecting his army from surprise, by regular outposts and 
patrols, on the same footing as has prevailed in more modern times: nor 
can any greater proof be adduced of the real progress of the Turks in 
military knowledge, than their being the first to set tin’s example. 

Mahomet II., by tbe vtfst pa’ins he bestowed on the discipline of the 
Janissaries (a corps originally formed of young Christian slaves, and 
recruited entirely^rom that source), rendered them eventually the most 
formidable infantry in the world, for it does not appear that they were 
equalled by any in Europe until the time when the Spanish infantry 
rose to unrivalled 'renown in the long wars of Charles V. and Philip. 
So well was Mahomet aware of the mischief arising from want of atten¬ 
tion to the details of his armies, tiiat he used personally to call upon the 
Captains of the bands ef Janissaries, whenever opportunities occurred, 
to account for every man upoi* the rolls, and a severe punishment was 
sure to follow any irregularity of the delinquent, widely was accompanied 
on some occasions by the dismissal of the Aga or commanding officer 
of the whole corps, for having pertnitted such abuses to exist among 
T7TB'subordinate officers. 

But the mainspring of the discipline 'introduced by Mahomet II. 
into the Turkish armies was the provident care with which, before taking 
the field, he replenished his military chest with treasures adequate to 
meet every exigence of the service. The pay of his soldiers was ample 
for their subsistence-and never suffered to fall into arrear, and those who 
from long service had increased their claims were rewarded with timars, 
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or allotments of land, in proportion to their merit, of which the revenues 
were made over to them while yet serving, and secured to them after 
their age or infirmities rendered them no longer fit for active duty. 
These Timariots, as they were called, formed a sort of non-commissioned 
officers, and were, in fact, the soul of the Turkish armies. 

The great treasures which Mahomet II. took with him on the opening 
of this campaigns not pnly prevented the disorder which always attends 
upon ill-paid troops, but effectually prevented the existence of the dearth 
and distress which accompanied the m'arch of the Christian armies; the 
military chest being at all times in a condition to meet the exigencies of 
the serviceMn respect to food *ancf forage, as well as to ensure to .the 
soldier his regular pay. Thus, notwithstanding that the custom of 
carrying into slavery the inhabitants of conquered towns and districts 
had created a terror of the Turkish armies, yet the extraordinary strict¬ 
ness with which the peasantry was protected in the countries through 
which they merely passed upon the march caused regular markets to 
be established wherever they formed th^ir camps, and thus prevented 
the plunder and destruction of life and property which must have followed 
the course of an army less carefully provided for. 

Montecuculi, who had thoroughly studied the Turks’ mode of warfare, 
and knew how to appreciate their merits in the field, tells us this admir¬ 
able system was still maintained up •to his 1 time (he was a contempory 
of Turennc). “ Quand le-Sultan v»i ii la guerre en personne, il fait cou- 
duire son trdsor avec lui, et quand le Visit comniande I’amide on lui 
apporte & lui-mfeme les tributs* des provinces, Sans qu’ils passent par 
d’autres mains; anisi il peut faire line guerre vigoureuse. lie la vient que 
le soldat est paye ponctuellement, sa soldo m6me croit toujours par degves, 
et devient mcillcure encore a l’avencment des nvuveaux Sultans. A la 
premiere sortie qu’ils font en campagne, outre ce que leur valent les 
gratifications et la longueur du service, ils ont l’iiabit et cc tjv.I leur 
est ne’cessaire. Les soldats Timariots s’entretiennent de leurs revenus ; 
mais ils re^oivent tous des presens extraordinaires, ct au sidge do 
Waradin, en 1661, Ali JJasha leur donna la valour de plus de 50,000 
dcus, et le Grand Visir, en 1663, dovant Ncuh&usel, outre les gratification 
qu’il fit, paya comptant jusqu’au foin ct ii la jiaille que les paysans y appor- 
tferent, ce qui mit l’abondance dans le camp, et lui attira l'affection des 
peuples. Quand on traite anisi le soldat, on est cn"(lroit do le punir; 
mais on ne peut chalier celui qui vole quand cn no le paye pas, et il ne 
peut s’empdeher de voler quand il ne peut vitfre.” «Such was the state 
of the Turkish army at the middle of the seventeenth century, whereas, 
on the other hand, so little was the regularity of the soldier’s pay 
attended to in the Christian armies,"that Montocuculi actually holds out 
this system of the Turks as an example for ali other nations and govern¬ 
ments : “ Que le soldat done soit payd regtdierement; sans quoi,’’ he 
emphatically declares, “ il est impossible de rnaintenir la discipline." 

But to resume our consideration of the Turkish armies at the earlier 
period, when Mahomet II. laid the foundation of this system of d*- 
cipline, it appears that in the technical and scientific parts of the mili¬ 
tary science he succeeded in surpassing his Christian adversaries as far 
as he excelled them in organization and discipline. Above all he 
bqptowed unbounded pains and expense upon the construction and use 
oi artiriery. His lather, Amurath, had already attracted into his service 
above fifty Frenchmen and other foreigners, supposed to be skilful in 
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the fabrication of cannon, and the science of fortification ; and since he 
allowed them eve,ry aid and facility which money could procure, and 
loaded them with honours and rewards for every successful invention 
they produced, it is not to be wondered at that no Christian sovereign 
could compete with the Turks in the branches of military art where vast 
expense in experiments and manufacture musrt always be incurred before 
any degree of perfection can be expected in rdturn. The great difficulty 
of transport through countries, where so few practicable roads are even 
now to be met with, led the foreign engineers of Amurath and Mahomet 
to the adoption of means, which, Jiad,they not been attested by all the 
historians who described their warlike expeditions, would appear almost 
incredible at the present day. Instead of attempting the conveyance of 
siege artillery into those interior parls of the enemy’s country where 
there were either no rivers or only such as were too shallow and 
circuitous to admit of convenient water-conveyance, it was the practice 
to carry the necessary quantities of prepared metal along with the army 
upon the backs of camels and other cattle, and to establish founderies 
for temporary use as soon as they arrived before the city or fortress 
which it was their intention to besiege. 

It was in this way that the prodigious batteries employed at the siege 
of Croya, in Albania, otip of the securest strongholds of the famous 
Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, were supplied with cannon and mortars; 
and in the expedition into Servia,‘where he besieged and took the for¬ 
tress of Novigrad, several hundred camels were employed to transport 
the prepared metal from Turkey, out of which the battering-guns were 
cast in temporary founderies established in the immediate vicinity of the 
place. At the siege of Belgrade the same means were adopted, though 
not vvitli equal success; for upon the approach of winter, and the 
advance of a large force to raise the siege, Mahomet was forced to 
retire in such haste that a considerable quantity of his newly-made 
artillery fell into the hands of the Christians. One writer states the 
amount at no less than 160 pieces of one kind or another, and makes 
particular mention of one enormous cannon, tvventv-two feet in length, 
and of proportionate weight and calibre. The eastern spirit of vain 
ostentation, which induced the Turks to attempt the casting of these 
monstrous eng'mes, was probably one reason why they did not bring 
the construction of their ordinary cannon to greater perfection of detail, 
and more’ especially accounts for the Turkish gunners being so slow and 
inexpert that the superiority they possessed in the quantity and size of 
their cannon was in a great measure neutralized by the awkwardness 
with which it was served, and the.length of time consumed in levelling 
ami loading those unwieldy monsters of the art of war. 

What those difficulties milk have been may best be conceived from 
the repeated and dangerous accidents that occurred# only the other day 
to the French artillerymen in their f management of their monster mortar 
at the siege of the citadel ©/ Antwerp—accidents which rendered its use 
almost nugatory, and whicli.ended in its.bursting into a thousand frag¬ 
ments. , 

Voltaire, though in some points credulous enough, has attempted in 
one of his historical works to prove that the accounts of the huge pieces 
of ordnance employed by the Turks in their early sieges must be rftere 
exaggerations, for that the laws of physics would not admit of the pro¬ 
portions recorded between the shot and the powder by which it was 
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propelled: nevertheless, the assertions of the ancient historians, of 
whom he tries to impeach the veracity, have in our own time been 
abundantly confirmed by the cannonade upon SitnJ. Duckworth's fleet 
from the batteries of the Dardanelles in 1806 or 1807, when masses of 
heavy granite six feet in circumference were hurled from the shore into 
the English ships, some of 1 which were brought home as curiosities, and 
are now to be seen as monuments of the courage of British seamen. 

But it was not only on the founding and use of artillery that Maho¬ 
met and his immediate successors depended for the reduction of the 
fortresses of the Christian powers—Uie engineers whom they took suclj 
pains to encourage had also brought the art of mining to a high degree 
of perfection. The mining operations executed under Mahomet’s orders 
in the sieges of Scanderbeg’s strongholds led to the first employment of 
what has been called the “miner’s drum” by tlie*besieged Albanians, 
who used this contrivance to discover the approach of their subterranean 
enemies. It consisted of a skin tightly stretched over a frame, with 
bullet lying upon it. This was placed upon the ramparts wherever the 
enemy’s mines were suspected to be advancing underneath, and gave a 
sure indication of their progress and vicinity by the vibration of the 
bullet upon the surface of the skin or drum. 

Among other formidable means employed by Mahomet II. in his 
sieges was the erection of huge towels on wheels, constructed of great 
strength, and covered with wet hides and similar protections against 
fire. These, towers were filled with musketeers, aud pushed forward to 
the walls of the besieged fortress by numbers of unfortunate captives 
compelled by blows to perform this dangerous service, and replaced, as 
fast as they fell under the enemy’s shot, by fresh victims, till the ma¬ 
chine was rolled up to its intended position. It was also by the forced 
labour of Christian captives that the mo9t exposed parts of the trenches 
were excavated, and the batteries prepared ami armed during the night; 
and, since it was always a principle with the Turks to make their trenches 
extremely secure, and well protected from the fire and sallies of the gar¬ 
rison, neither the blood nor suffering of their unfortunate prisoners were 
spared or taken into account provided this object were attained. 

The accumulation of such numbers of workmen and followers, which 
in the Christian armies of that period would alone’ have sufficed to 
cripple their operations, and produce a degree pf famine and distress 
that must have quickly dissolved them, was abundantly provided for by 
those admirable arrangements of commissariat,' the introduction of 
which into the armies of Auuirath aad Mahomet we have already 
described, for markets were constantly established wherever any great 
siege was carrying on, at which the peasantry attended without fear of 
ill-treatment, and the soldier could purchase any additional comforts 
or supplies which 'ids pay enabled him to provide beyond his regular 
rations. ’ , 

The successors of Mahomet II. did not nfeglect the military inslitiw„ 
lions of their warlike ancestor—war was- still their element, and the 
pursuit of glory the great object of their lives! They knew that, 
although the madness of the Crusaders had given way to more rational 
Enterprises, yet the spirit of hostility to the Ottoman empire was still 
alive in Christendom, as was abundantly proved by the countenance 
and encouragement afforded by the Princes of Europe to the Order of 
St. John, which occupied the island of Rhodes on the very coast of 
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Asia, and with persevering courage and obstinacy cut off and destroyed 
their trade, and insulted their ports and navies. Solyman, surnained 
the Magnificent,* had not long wielded the Turkish sceptre when he 
resolved on a war of* extermination against the Knights of St. John. 
The celebrated siege was undertaken accordingly in 1522; and when 
the desperate resistance of the Knights seemed.to foil his best Generals, 
and their repeated disasters had raised a disposition to mutiny among 
the Turkish soldiers, Solyman himself set forth with a large reinforce¬ 
ment, and hastened t» the demoted island to push forward the labours of 
the siege by his own presence and example. 

. In order to avoid the heavy .losses which attended the service of one 
of their most advanced batteries, Solyman caused his artillery to adopt 
the curious expedient of burying the cannon of those batteries every 
morning before daybreak, and digging them up and remounting them 
at the approach of night, for winch severe and dangerous labours the 
Turks, as usual, employed their slaves and prisoners. The accounts of 
the siege mention the horrible carnage of these wretched creatures 
during the construction of two vast mounds of earth for raised batteiies 
to play upon the town, at the point where the Bastion of Italy was 
situated, on which occasion “ thp workmen,” says the historian, “ were 
swept away in whole gangs by th*e storm of shot which incessantly 
played upon them ; but these poor slaves were of no value in the eyes 
of their taskmasters, who recked not how many of them perished, so 
that the place might be won.” The enormous stones which were pro¬ 
jected from stone-nlortars into the city of Rhodes brought whole houses 
down, from their tops to their foundations; but, notwithstanding the 
terror caused by such prodigious engines of war, there can be no question 
but that cannon of a smaller proportion, served with rapidity and skill, 
would have been more destructive and certain in its effect. Meanwhile 
th^ slaves and pioneers, under the terror of flagellation and death, 
worked with such astonishing celerity, though under the hottest fire, 
and exposed to the furious sallies of the besieged, that, alter beveral 
furious sssaults, the capitulation took place, by which the Knights of 
St. John evacuated their rsnowned fortress for ever. 

In the interesting travels lately published by Marshal Marmont, after 
observing that nothing would be more unreasonable than to draw com¬ 
parisons between sieges of ancient and modern times, without duly con¬ 
sidering the vast difference between the present and former means of 
attack and dofefice,*he proceeds to say, that it certainly appears, on 
comparing the hist&rical records of the siege with the localities, which he 
had personally had the opportunity of examining, that the defence might 
have been maintained much longer than it was; because the Turks had 
never got possession, from, first to last, either of the interior defences of 
the place, or of .the palacfe of the Grand Master, which in itself was a 
citadel. He declares, too, that the breaches (which are still readily to 
be traced by the fresher appearance of the masonry) could not have 
been so extensive as woVld be effected in these days by sixty pieces of 
ordinary cannon in ten days’ battering. Want of ammunition, which 
was the reason ‘assigned by the Knights in justification of their sur¬ 
render, is treated as groundless by Marshal Marmont, and indeed not 
without cause, because it seems that, a very few years ago, a deposit of 
20,000 lbs. of, powder was accidentally discovered within tb'e* place. 
The exhausted state of their magazines was certainly one of the pleas. 
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put forward by the Knights a9 an excuse for their surrender ; but a 
much more cogent one, and which remains uncontradicled, was the dis¬ 
position of the inhabitants to rebel and desert the Knights, from the fear 
that their prolongation of the defence plight so ex&sperate Solyman as 
to make him refuse all conditions, and put the whole of the inhabitants 
to the sword. 

The success of this celebrated siege, though it contributed much to 
increase the reputation of-the Turkish arms, in no way damped the 
enthusiastic zeal and bravery of the Order'of St. John. They obtained 
from the Emperor Charles V. the > island of Malta in full sovereignty in 
the year 1530j*and immediately Acofinmenced their harassing warfare * 
against the Turkish ships and commerce; and the complaints had 
already roused the vengeance of Solyman, when the capture of a rich 
galley belonging to one of his favourites so increased his rage, that he 
made a-vow by his beard (the most sacred oath of a Mahommedan) to 
extirpate the order of St. John from the face of the earth, and never to 
cease from his efforts till this was accomplished. The siege of Malta, 
which he accordingly undertook, is so well known as one of the most 
interesting and famous events of European history, that it would be 
superfluous to enter further into its t dotails than is necessary for our 
purpose of showing that the Turkish military glory was then at its 
greatest height. « *' 

From the moment Solyman- resolved on this expedition, he laboured 
with incessant diligence to render it formidable, and no less than 150 
vessels were employed for the transport of 30,000 veteran troops to the 
island, besides a fleet of store-ships, with every possible military pro¬ 
vision. When it is considered that the Turks could not rely upon the 
resources of the barren rock of Malta for any one aitiolc of consumption, 
whether fuel or eatables, necessary for so large an armament, we may 
imagine what must have been the well-organised arrangement by whit'n 
the Turkish troops were supplied with everything they required, and 
maintained in an efficient condition, from the 18th of May till the 8th of 
September, which was the duration of the siege. Besides their ordinary 
artillery, they had one piece of ordnai re called a basilisk, which dis¬ 
charged shot of 150 lbs., and ten other pieces of 80 lbs. Their great 
breaching-battery against the fortifications of the Borgo .consisted alto¬ 
gether of 70 guns, and the works of all descriptions which they carried 
on were such as proved their science, as well as their indefatigable 
exertions. A huge tower of timber, filled with musketetfrs, and forced 
forward upon wheels; the construction of a bridge under the incessant 
fire of the besieged; their excavations aitd mining operations, attested 
their skill in every art of war then known in Europe. But, though the 
Turks had in these respects continued to progress, the sanguinary bar¬ 
barity exercised upon prisoners of war showed that the chivalrous spirit 
which existed among them during the glorious reigns of Amurath and 
Mahomet was, it not extinguished, very plainly upon the decline. 

The success of the Knights at Malta was hailed in Christendom as * 
the first important overthrow sustained on lan*l by the Turks ; and the 
encouragement which it gave to the Christian powers was undoubtedly 
a principal cause of the naval victory gained at Lepanto by the allied 
fleets of Spain, Venice, France, and Malta, under Don John of Austria 
This sea-fight was justly commemorated as the first*great occasion 
where the power of the Grand Seignior within the Mediterranean 
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received a serious blow. As a proof how strongly this was felt at the 
time, we have the testimony of the immortal Cervantes, who had served 
in the fleet, and lost his left hand by the stroke of a scimitar, and de¬ 
clares, in his preface to the second part of Don Quixote, that lie looks 
upon that mischance as a cheap price for having had the honour of 
being present at the first great sea-fight whese the Turkish pride had 
been humbled before the banner of the Cross. * 

(J [To be continued.] 


THE BANNER OF BLUE. 

Rouse thee ! rouse thee 1 list to the cry 
That wakes the loud signal strain ! 

’Tis thy Country that calls thee, then hie, 

And let not her summons be vain. 

The peal that hath echoed so wide 
Should hasten the noble and brave 

To rally by Liberty’s side. 

The tin one and their altars,to save. 

Unfurl, then, the Banner of Blue ! 

Tis tinted of oceAn andrsky: 

Let none but the gallant aqd true 
Be found ’neath that banner to vie. 

The symbol of faith, of hofiour so true — 

The banner of fame, the Banner of Blue. 

’Tis the voice of thy own native land. 

The soil of the dauntless and bold. 

That bids thee by Freedom to stand 
And bule by her banner of old. 

Be firm to her trust- -then shall Fame 
Encircle with laurels thy brow: 

Tis deeds that ennoble a name, 

As leaves vest with beauty the bough. 

Lo ! tiie standard is Spread to the breeze : 

Hurra ! lor the Banner of Blue ! 

The flag that floats free o’er the seas', 

White borne by the bold and tile true. 

. The herald of hope ’mid strife hung- to view— 

Thu bf!nnt*r of fame, the Banner of Blue ! 

Hail! hail ! J to the isle of the lice— 

Tne sceptred of ocean/ and earth! 

Empress of realms, and Queen of the sea, 

* Whose banner lio;n ocean had birth. 

’Twas prudence and valour that wove 
The emblem of union it wears; , 

And stanch was the patriot's heart’s love 
That charter’d the freedom it bears. 

Hurra! for the banner of fame ! 

Time hallows the trophies it won ; 

And the spell of Albyn’s dread name 
Lends a halo to deeds that were dune. 

To throne, flag, and realm, be steadfast and true— 

Hurrp,! for old England’s famed Banner of Blue. 

J. F. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SAILCfR. 

No.tl. 

For several months t[ie Sparkler was suffered to remain quietly in 
Plymouth harbour; but in February, 1802, she was sent to cruise off 
the coast of Cornwall foi* the prevention of smuggling. Whilst on this 
service no contrabandist as fell into our hands, which, nevertheless, were 
not suffered to be idle or unemployed. They were fully occupied in 
guarding agfhinst the dangers of a winter’s cruise upon that coast, arid 
in providing for the safety of the ship, which, during the whole of the 
short time we remained on the station, was exposed to a continuance 
of as rough weather as I ever remember to have felt. She was fre¬ 
quently driven from her anchors, and blown out of Mount’s Bay, into 
which we used to run for shelter during the prevalence of violent west¬ 
erly gales. 

One of these gales, and its not unusual result, that of snapping our 
cable, is now present to my memory, where it has been fixed by the 
following circumstance. Once, during - an appearance of moderate wea¬ 
ther that in the end proved deceitful, the Captain ventured to go to a 
ball and concert at Penzance, taking Some of the youngsters with him, 
myself among the rest. Soon after 'midnight, when the dancing and 
singing were at an end, we returned with the Captain to the ship, where 
we soon danced another measure, and had our senses enlivened and our 
ears tingled with a far different melody from that to which they had just 
been listening in the concert-room. At the time we got on board there 
was not much wind ; but it was “ breezing up”—the sky was lowering 
and threatening to the N.W. with every appearance of a fast-approach¬ 
ing gale. The wind continued momentarily to increase, and every pie- 
paration was made and precaution taken to withstand its force and 
pressure. All, however, proved vain ; for at six o’clock in the morning 
it blew such a hurricane as swept the Sparkler and Hunter brig resist- 
lessly before its breath out of the bay when the first hurry and agita¬ 
tion consequent upon a ship’s being driven from lffer anchors were over, 
and things were put to rights, no further damage or iveonvenience was 
felt by the Sparkler, for the wind was off the land, and the sea, though 
lashed into foam by the fury of the blast, was/ comparatively smooth. 
Such was not the case, however, with the little Hu,nter!’ Iler berth was 
considerably further in, and nearer the southern side of the bay, than 
ours. There, after veering and parting the first cable, a second anchor 
was let go ; but that scarcely held for a momcifi, the cable,seemingly 
offering no greater resistance to the blj>&t than so much packthread. 
By this time she had dritted far, and neared the shore considerably j 
and, bQfore her heat? could be got round, the brig was driven by the force 
of the wind between a small island fvhich lies off the village of Mouse* 
holeand the main, when, after striking three or four times with greaf 
violence in much less water than she drew, the lifting of the surge and 
the strength of the gale earned her through the passage. So imminent 
was her danger, however, and so close was Bhe to the shore, that a 
Lieutenant and several men jumped on the main land to escape what 
they conceived inevitable destruction. The brig proceeded to Plymouth 
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to have her damages examined and repaired ; but, although obliged to 
keep the pumps going all the way, she did not require our escort. 

Soon after this occurrence the Snarkler was also obliged to return to 
Plymouth, this tempestuous winter having so shaken her about the 
bows, and damaged the “ hawse pieces,” that she again required assist¬ 
ance from the dockyard. In order to get Conveniently at that part 
of the ship which needed repairs, perfectly smooth water was necessary, 
and we went into Burn Pool. Whilst there one of those accidents 
which seem alone to paralyse the energies of a sailor and deprive him 
of his self-posSession befell the ship .a I/was noon, and thc*ship’s com¬ 
pany were all below at dinner. 'Suddenly the fearful and appalling cry 
of “ the ship’s on fire!” resounded through the ship, followed by a 
simultaneous rush to all the hatchways, and that confused murmuring 
noise which always proceeds from a multitude in a state of doubt* and 
alarm. Men, women, and children, thronged every approach to the 
ladders, and it was with the utmost difficulty that I squeezed myself 
through the press, and made my way upon deck. When there I 
observed that the fire proceeded from the fore part of the ship. Already 
it had caught the booms, and the flames, every instant advancing more 
and more, were menacing the foremitst. For an instant irresolution 
and dismay seemed to possess the, crew. Several exclaimed, as they 
observed the ascending flames, and the danger was magnified to their 
eyes by their own fears, that it was impossible to save the ship, and 
that the only way now.left to preserve their own lives was to slip the 
bridles and let her drift on shore. Others, again, had the yard and 
stay-tackles in their hands, and were already in the act of preparing to 
hoist out the two remaining boats, the rest being absent on duty at the 
dockyard. At this moment the First-Lieutenant reached the deck, and 
his voje e, heard high above the din, in an instant commanded silence, 
awf pit a slop to the confusion. A few threatening gestures and ex¬ 
pressions sufficed to shame and awe the timid, whilst his perfect self- 
possession, and clear and encouraging orders and directions, inspired 
confidence in all. The r^ll of the drum beating to quarters was now 
beard, and at its sound every one flew to bis proper station. Soon 
some of the waist-hammocks were soaked overboard, and they, with 
the fire-buckets, vKWc seen passing along the deck with order, regularity, 
and despatch; and in far less time than I have taken to write these few 
lines the fire was extinguished. 

Here is an instance of the power and commanding influence which an 
officer, endowed with skill, courage, and discretion, is sure to exercise 
over the minds and actions of those, that are placed under his control 
and authority. Instead of what he was—brave, cool, and resolute, with 
that perfect knowledge of bis profession which imparts trust and confi¬ 
dence in one’s own skill and resources in the hour of Clanger—had our 
First-Lieutenant been timid and watering, weak of purpose and dis¬ 
trustful of himself, the ship fvas inevitably lost. Without a hearf to 
“guide and direct them, the men* distracted and confused by the sudden¬ 
ness and activity of the fire, and infected, perhaps, by the cries and 
. terror of the women, would have listened only to the suggestions of 
their own fears, which in all probability would have caused the destruc¬ 
tion, not alone of the frigate, but also of many lives. 

The fire originated*by warming pitch in the galley, where the kettle 
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containing it was left during dinner-time, with a man to watch and 
guard against accidents. From some inattention on* hia part the pitch 
was suffered to boil over into the fire, which, running up the sides of 
the kettle, instantly communicated wflth its contents, and the whole boil¬ 
ing mass was quickly in a blaze. To quench this the man ignorantly 
threw a bucket of walejfon it, the consequence of which was that the 
flaming pitch flew around in all directions, adhering tenaciously and 
setting fire to whatever it touched that was unprotected by lead or 
sheeted tin. After all, the damage did not prove great: the boom- 
cloths were consumed, and somfe of* tin; spars were deeply* charred ; the 
beams near the galley were also a good deal burned and blackened, 
and the aprons of the two guns on either side were melted. This, as 
well as I remember, was the sum of the injury the ship sustained. 

Inr proceeding to join the fleet at Torbay, soon alter this occurrence, 
the ship was becalmed, and in that state drifted near the Eddystone. 
The Captain availed himself of so good an opportunity to visit the light¬ 
house, and I was so fortunate as to he the youngster that accompanied 
Hum in the boat: J say fortunate, for from that day to the present hour 
rj^ave had no other opportunity of examining its interior. 

This very useful and most singular structure measures one hundred 
feet in height, and twenty-six, I think, in diameter. The basement, 
and whole of the exterior, is composed of solid blocks of granite dove¬ 
tailed into each other. The interior is faced with Portland stone, which 
is also used for the four or five-' stories, or apartment?, that divide, at 
equal distances, the whole building; and the slabs which compose the 
floors of those apartments aie likewise dove-tailed into each other. The 
whole is constructed ol stone, and I cannot call to mind that any wood 
is employed throughout the edifice. Over the door of the lantern, and 
on the lust stone that appears to have been set up, is engraved tk^' date, 
with the following words of thanksgiving for the completion of so 
arduous an undertaking:— 

24 Aug., If 5!). 

La r - Deo.. 

Mr. Smealon was the engineer, and he has earned most jii 3 t and 
permanent renown by the success which crowned so bold and difficult 
an enterprise. It is said, that observing the stability'tind vast powers of 
resistance which the trunk of an oak presents, first gave him the idea of 
his plan; and, accordingly, the Eddystone Liglfthouse bears an exact 
resemblance to one in form, being circular, and“gradually decreasing i t 
circumference from the base to a certain height, from whence it dimi¬ 
nishes more rapidly to the top. The resistance, which it has successfully 
ollered fur so many years to the buffetings of seas and tetnpests bears 
lasting testimony to the judgment and talent of it,s designer. 

The lighthouse was occupied by three men, who kept alternate watch 
by night; and whose duly it was to attend diligently to the light, and 
see that it was kept trimmed and in the ntfbst perfect order. They JBCTO. 
furnished with provisions and water by the Custom-house, which had the 
care of that duty ; and they told us that once, and only once, the supply 
had nearly failed them, iu consequence of a succession of hard gales, 4 
vyhich cut off all communication with the shore for three weeks, at the 
end of which time, and just as their stock was quite exhausted, a boat 
from Plymouth was with difficulty enabled to reach them. 
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During the time wa remained at Torbay, I do not remember anything 
remarkable occurring- There was in the bay, at the time 1 write of, a 
noble fleet of thirty sail, vuth the flaga of several Admirals renowned in 
the naval annals of England. This flreet gradually diminished in num¬ 
ber as day by day they sailed by twos and threes to the different ports 
to be paid off. At length it came to the Sparkler^ turn to move. She 
was appointed to convey the Commander-in-Chief, 'who was about to 
strike his flag, to the eastward. 

There was nothing in the outward and visible appearance of Admiral 
Cornwallis vvhiclf could lead one to, suppose that he was the lfian who, 
with such admirable skill, courage, and unshaken resolution, effected the 
evcr-memorable retreat in 1795, braving and baffling, with five sail of 
the line, the French fleet of fifteen ; during which, in a short and ener¬ 
getic exhortation to the crew of his flag-ship, lie is said to have used 
these brief but bold and expressive words—“ llemcmber, men, the 
Sovereign’s flag and ensign are never to be struck to an enemy—she 
goes down with them flying;” nor that it was bis judgment and endur¬ 
ing perseverance which first established those long and close blockades 
that for so large a part of the late vvaj effectually crippled the French 
maritime commerce, and confined their navy to their own harbours. 
•He seemed quiet and reserved *in his»deportnient—elderly, and rather 
short and stout in person—and, if habited in a suit of brown and a round 
hat, instead of blue with a three-cornered one, would have looked more 
like a sober citizen or simple country gentfeman than one of England’s 
naval demigods. He was particularly abstemious both in meat and 
drink, scarcely touching wine, and living for the most part on pulse and 
vegetables. # 

After depositing the Admiral and his luggage at his country-scat, 
near L vnai ngton. we passed through the Is'eedles, and anchored at 
SpitheaoTvvhere we remained but a lew days, and then proceeded with 
despatches to Lisbon. 

Our stay at Lisbon was short, net exceeding three days, on the last 
of which I accompanied our •caterer on shore, who was permitted to 
visit terra firma for the purpose of replenishing our sea-stock. 

As the time we remained in the Tagus was so shoit, and my excur¬ 
sion on shore limited*t*o an hour or so, it cannot be supposed that I 
know anything from persona] observation of that most interesting city, 
or retain much remeiybAince of the surrounding scenery. 1 have a 
faint recollection of the appearance of the tall and ship-like burlinga as 
we approached the coast; and of tli« well-known rock, which lias its 
name from Lisbon, rearing.its naked and giant form out of the ocean, 
whose fury and 'assaults it lias broken and defied since time began. 
Advancing onwards towards the mouth of the noble river, numerous 
boats, with their white and picturesque sails, and crossing^each other at 
every instant, danced as it were upon its golden surface. Then came 
the fqr^s—Belem Castle—and lastly the city itself, rising from the 
’margin of the river, and swelling upwards intu»a noble amphitheatre of 
houses, churches, convents, and palaces ; whilst, to give animation to 
the picture, were seen above all, in full-play, the snowy sails of count¬ 
less windmills. All these have left on my memory a dim and shadowy 
impression, like objects in a landscape thrown so far into shade and 
b distance by the painter,* that their form and colouring is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable. 
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In returning to Portsmouth we made the land somewhere about St. 
Alban’s-head. The Captain seemed anxious to reach Spithead that 
evening; but as the wind was scant his object did not appear likely to 
be fulfilled. On, however, we plessed, and by the time we got abreast 
of St. Helen’s it was dark night. The Master, feeling confidence in 
himself, undertook to work the ship in; and everything seemed to 
promise a speedy*terjnination to a hard day's work, until we reached 
within one board of our anchorage, when the leadsman called out 
“ quarter less five.” The helm was instantly put down; but before 
she came*round, or indeed t,ould answer it, the ship was aground, and 
so fast, that, though the sails were quickly thrown aback, they failed to 
move her in the least. 

Such are the moments that bring to the proof the resources and pre¬ 
sence of mind of Captain and officers, and show the order and disci¬ 
pline of a ship’s crew. 

When we took the ground the Master had calculated, uv some error, 
that the tide was a few minutes past the flood, whereas it still wanted a 
quarter of an hour of high-water. As, therefore, there seemed little 
hope of getting the ship afloat before the next tide, unless the utmost 
exertions were made, every effort was pul forth to lighten her as quickly 
as possible. All the shot on deck were thrown overboard : the water 
in the hold was started—boats hoisted out—top-gallant yards and 
masts, and every top-hamper from aloft got on deck : the maindeck 
guns were being hove overboard, and an anejior laid out in deep-water 
to heave upon : and lest all should not go, and the ship might fall over 
as the tide left her, the spare top-masts were got over the side, and 
fixed as shores to keep her upright. All this was done (and in the 
night too) with an order and despatch that in my subsequent career at 
sea I never saw surpassed. Meantime signal-guns had been fired to 
give notice of our situation; and just as we began to heat.: oit the 
anchor that had been laid out, a pilot from the Isle of Wight, who was 
passing in his boat at no great distance from where we grounded, and 
heard our guns, came on board. From him we learned that the shoal 
we were upon was “ No-man Viand,” and that it was still scarcely 
high-water; so that, lightened as the ship was, and by heaving a 
taught strain on the cable in all likelihood she w<»<:_ld speedily be afloat. 
Another “ rally” was given at the capstan, and in a few seconds the 
ship was hove into deep water, where we remained for the night. 

Next day was busily employed in “ sweeping for the five guns that 
had been thrown overboard. This operation was easily accomplished 
with the three that were last ejected from the ship ; but not so with the 
other two. These last were imbedded deep in the sand and ooze from 
the force and weight with which Suppose the other guns had fallen 
upon them, and many hours were fruitlessly spent in trying to recover 
them. At length it occurred to one of the older Midshipmen, who was 
an expert swimmer and diver, to go dywn, n nd try whether he could not 
scrape away with his hands sufficient of the ooze to admit theTineto 
pass beneath the guns. 'This he effected with great labour and difficulty, 
after repeated trials; and by this means they were all finally recovered, 
so that nothing was lost but the shot which was on deck at the time we 
got on shore. 

The Midshipman alluded to was regarded and esteemed by all in the 
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ship, llappy in his.temper and disposition, and blessed with a never- 
failing fund of anecdote and good luunour, his presence was always 
sure to promote mirth and cordiality Amongst his messmates, with the 
young ones of whom, particularly, he was an especial favourite. Per¬ 
fectly well acquainted with the various duties of an officer and a Seaman, 
he was ever foremost where intrepidity and skilf required his presence. 
He is now a Captain, reposing, I presume, on ltis Jnurels, which, with 
a wooden-leg, lie has gallantly earned in the service of his country. 

Soon afier our return from Lisbon Captain G- left us, to the 

general regret oT all, both oflicers.am'' mt^i. He had been in the ser¬ 
vice about twenty-five years, of which time half that number of months 
had not been passed on shore. It may well be imagined that he required 
some repose, and was anxious to avail himself of a moment of peace, to 
rub off some of the rust which he had contracted by so long a residence 
upon the waters. 

13y the Captain’s removal from the Sparkler, the youngsters, about 
whom he felt interested, were all dispersed. Fresh ships had to be 
provided for them; no easy matter in the reduced state of the Navy 
during the peace. He was enabled tq place me with a friend who had 
just got the command of a 36-gun frigate* and in a few days after, in the 
month of June, 1802, I had the good fortune to join the Serpent, com¬ 
manded by Captain Tudor. , 

There was always to me something melancholy and dispiriting in 
parting with old friends and making new*; and, therefore, although I 
had been an inmate of the Sparkler but for the brief space of eight 
months, it was not without a feeling of regret, bordering on despondency, 
that I left her. However, as I remarked before, a ship, and particularly 
that part of one called the Midshipmen’s berth, is the worst place ima- 
ginah^&r the indulgence of such feelings. The fun and frolic and 
never-ending gaiety of the steerage would murder sentiment, if anything 
resembling such could long exist amidst the bustle and duties of a 
sailor’s life. 

My new Captain was a man somewhat turned of thirty, with light 
hair and a fair complexion ; having an open cheerful countenance, with 
bright blue eyes that bespoke at once intelligence and good nature. 
IIis figure was talHind commanding, with a frame of vast power and 
strength, exhibiting in his person the semblance o f one of those Saxon 
Thanes who led his toll&wcfs to the conquest of Britain. 

For some time after Captain Tudor joined the Serpent he quietly 
observed the working of the system of discipline which he found esta¬ 
blished in the ship by his # predecessoi*, seldom interfering except when 
he dceme.d it Absolutely necessai% and only changing those parts of it 
which he found might be obviousry improved. These alterations were 
introduced so gradually, and, as it were, silently, that tftey were almost 
imperceptible; so that he found, in the course of a very few months, 
without giving the least offencA, or wounding the feelings of anybody 
by a rash and hasty condemnation of alt thaA he found in operation in 
the ship when he took»the command of her, that his own views and 
\vishcs with respect to order and discipline were* fully and cheerfully 
adopted. . 

Possessed himself of a vast fund of professional knowledge, both 
practical and theoretical, he was ever ready and happy to impart in- 
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struction to those who sought it. To the youngsters of the ship he 
was of incalculable benefit; and I have never mqt an officer who took 
the same pains or possessed the same happy method of instilling a 
knowledge of their duty into the binds of his young eleves as Captain 
Tudor. 

One or two of us usually breakfasted with him every morning, and 
he took that opportunity to question us on subjects relating to the 
duties of our profession, and the advances we .were making in the know¬ 
ledge of seamanship. These questions were put so judiciously that they 
not only/Irew from us all tre knew, without wounding our “ amour 
propre ” by an exposure of our ignorance, but our answers likewise 
afforded him an occasion of discussing and explaining the properties 
and uses of many things, without which wc might have known nothing 
fax years. In his inquiries about our knowledge of those things that 
are least in view he was most minute, well knowing that the younger 
Midshipmen trouble themselves very little about matters that are not 
before their eyes ; and, in order that we'might be made acquainted with 
all that was doing under hatches, as well as on deck, one of us was 
ordered, by turns, daily to attend the mate of the hold in the per¬ 
formance of his duties. v 

The ignorance in which some officers are contented to remain, with 
regard to those things that are not always in sight, may be briefly illus¬ 
trated by the following anecdote:— 

A Midshipman of my acquaintance, and who subsequently attained 
the rank of Captain, had nearly completed his six years, and joined a 
ship in the Mediterranean, taking with him letters of introduction and 
recommendation to Lord Collingwood, then Commander-in-Chief. 
With these he waited on his Lordship; who found, upon perusing 
them, tlmt one was from Lord 15—, lately First Lord of the Admiralty, 
containing the simple and very modest request that the young '‘gentle¬ 
man, the bearer of the note, might be appointed an acting Lieutenant 
until his time should be completed. Lord Collingwood, who was much 
teased with similar applications, and was, besides, no bad judge of the 
cut and fashion of a sailor, generally addressed a few questions to such 
aspirants for lieutenancies as the one who now stood before him ; and, 
according to their answers, he either took them dt u, once into his own 
ship, that he might be a closer observer of their qualifications and 
deserts, or left them, for .an indefinite time<, in a tlip one to which they 
belonged. After the usual commonplaces >*of “ how long he had 
served V “ and with whom, and upon what station V’ —in pursuance of 
this wholesome plan, he proceeded to put Mr. —’s nautical knowledge 
to the proof; upon which he was soon abundantly satisfied. His very 
first question proved a puzzler—this*iandidate for untimely promotion 
being unable to tell how or where the “ bitter (better) ends of the 
bovver-cables arc clenched.” Hf was, therefore, sent back to his ship 
with an admonition to make hirpself better acquainted with his profes¬ 
sion, which, his Lordship a^ded^he should be glad to hear was the case 
from the Captains, whose duty it would be to .examine him, when his 
six years’ service as a Midshipman should he completed. 

But it was not alone to the manual and practical part of our profes¬ 
sion that Captain Tudor directed our attention; he was equally careful 
that our instruction in navigation and astronomy should be as good as 
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he could provide: anil even, at his request, the Chaplain kindly under¬ 
took to see that those who had any knowledge of the classics should 
not entirely lose ft. At this time, indeed, lie was unceasing in his 
endeavours to give us tt taste and |love for learning whatever could be 
useful; and I remember his once saying ‘ let something new and pro¬ 
fitable be added to your stock every day: recollect that no kind of 
knowledge is beneath the notice of a gentleman—all may be useful to 
the officer. 

Soon, indeed, more‘busy times and far higher duties claimed his 
undivided attention. But, although ho could no longer bestow much 
time on the formation and instruatiod' of the youngsters, our‘conduct and 
well-doing were ever the objects of his greaiest care and solicitude: he 
had always a passing word of encouragement and advice for us; and, 
to crown all, wc had continually before our eyes the surpassing advan¬ 
tage of hjs admirable example. 

Our station after I joined the Serpent was the Downs, and our occu¬ 
pation that of checking smuggling, for which purpose we cruised, during 
the remainder of the summer-months, between the South Foreland and 
Beechy Head. To assist in the detection of those defrauders of the 
revenue, our boats were occasionally semt away for a few days, with in¬ 
structions to cruise close in-shore during the night on that part of the 
coast and in those bays which weVe considered the favourite haunts of 
the “ free-traders.” Once I was pftrmitted to accompany a mate in the 
launch on an excursion of this kind, why, disappointed, 1 suppose, at his 
little success against the smugglers, contrived nevertheless that Ids ex¬ 
pedition should not be wholly fruitless. Our cruising-gvound extended 
from Beccliy Head to the high land of Fairleigb, including within that 
range Eastbourne, Peuenscy, and Hastings, all of which I had but just 
time to take a hasty glance at, although I should have been glad to 
h? , \a*df{fd a more leisurely view of ground every inch of which is inter¬ 
esting, from being the spot in England first pressed by William the 
Norman and his conquering bands. 

Hastings was not, at that time, so much frequented as it has become 
since, but sufficiently so to*furnish company for an occasional ball, one of 
which was to be held that very evening, and the Officers of the Serpent 
were requested to attend it. Accordingly, in obedience to this request, 
a party of the Officers and Midshipmen left the ship for the shore in the 
evening, ami I amongst‘the number, furnished with a note from Cap¬ 
tain Tudor to the Missels A -, inviting them to breakfast on board the 

Serpent the next morning. The note proved for me one of very agree¬ 
able introduction, for I was very cordially received and requested to join 
their party the ball. * 

There is always some little "Vjcumstance, though seemingly trifling 
and insignificant, thaft brings to our minds the occurrence of by-gone 
times; and my accidental and transient acquaintance with the Misses 

A-, together witli some rather cutting reflections on the Officers of 

the°Serpent by certain young ladies, f$ay account for my retaining any 
remembrance of the ball at Hastings. 

The ladies in question, who were at the ball, having a quick concep¬ 
tion of the ridiculous, or perhaps inspired by a little spice of malice at 
being unnoticed by any of the gay Officers of the Serpent, wrote a rathet 
ludicrous account of it to a young cousin, who happened to belong to the 
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ship, concluding their description in these words:—‘‘ But we forgot to 
mention your Officers; and yet what can we say oHhem that can meet 
your approval? Fain would we speak in their commendation and 
praise, firstly, because they are sailers, whom we have ever wished to 
esteem and respect, and, secondly, because they are our dear cousin’s 
shipmates and companions; but truth, which has been our guide through¬ 
out these somewhat tiresome observations, compels us to declare that the 
Lieutenants—alas! for poor hitman nature!—were both very tipsy; and 
so redolent of onions were your own messmates*that they were quite un- 
approachabje.” *• * • 

To the charge of committing so grtevous a solecism in good taste, 
and offending noses delicate and polite, I fear the Midshipmen must plead 
guilty ; for on that particular day their unlucky stars ordained that a sea- 
pie of three-decked dimensions, prepared and cooked with all the culi¬ 
nary skill that their hoy possessed, should grace their board. Nor in his 
anxiety to render this effort of his genius and art quite faultless, by a due 
admixture of all necessary ingredients, did he omit the important adjunct 
of onions, without which the world, at least the nautical world, must be 
aware that sea-pie would prove tasteless and insipid. To this dish, then, 
always an especial favourite in u Middy's berth, did we moat seriously 
apply ourselves, and with that diligence and cordial good will which are 
enlivened and sustained by sea-air and youthful appetites. 

Thus much for the Midshipmen. The head and front of their offend¬ 
ing appears to be this;—that they, listening <jnlv to the cravings of 
empty stomachs, and forgetting that the scented air of the ball-room in 
the evening might betray the homeliness of their noon-day meal, par¬ 
took too largely of the forbidden, but savoury and seductive, mess. 

I am not sure that so valid an apology can be offered for the other 
charge. One of the Lieutenants certainly carried a heavy press of sail, 
and steered so ominously wild that I am at a loss to conceive TVuiV- he 
contrived to preserve his perpendicular so long. Towards the close of 
the evening, however, the heat of the room, with perhaps a little more 
added to the canvass he was already reeling under, at last proved too 
much for him, and, as he was figuring in tile dance, something threw 
him off his already uncertain balance, and down he came, measuring a 
length of no common dimensions on the boards. 

Thadeus, or Teddy Dart, as he was generally called, was an Irishman, 
born, I believe, in Dublin. He had entered Trinity College, which 
may account for his choosing the profession ofjthe’sea at a much later 
period of life than is generally the 0 case. Ilis dibut was in the Sans 
Pared under the auspiceB of Captain Packenham. From his age and 
size he could not be regarded as a youngster'; and, not knowing what 
else to do with him, the First Lieuten/bt soon placed him in charge of 
the after cockpit, from whence lie only emerged t'b catch hasty glimpses 
of the sky, and breathe a more elevated atmosphere, at those hours when 
bats and owls are abroad seeking recreation and amusement in their 
evening rambles. Ilis nautical knowledge, therefore, was in exact pro-' 
portion to his opportunities 3’or gaining it. Although his limbs and 
frame were not in proportion to his height, Tedily’s stature was almost, 
gigantic, measuring at least six feet three inches, his breadtji decreasing 
Somewhat from his hips to his shoulders, which, for so tall a man, were 
unusually narrow. I think he is now before me—-his ponderous day 
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and night-glass under his arm—pacing with long and measured strides 
the Serpent’s quafter-deck—his face, habitually rosy, and which after 
dinner assumed thfc hue of an uriripc mulberry, rendered more so by 
contrast with a broad*white neck-flotb, that displayed to great advan¬ 
tage the more than common lengtn of his attenuated neck, and from its 
tightness prevented his looking to the right hsyad or left without turning 
his whole body—his lower man encased in tight pantaloons, over which 
were drawn a pair of Hessian boots, that idly flapped against his calve- 
less legs at every step he took. Such, at the time I w rote of, were the 
outward bearing and appearance of Lieutenant Thadeus Dart. Pos¬ 
sessed of some humour and native qdaintness, and by no me*ans ignorant 
on subjects not connected with matters relating to the sea, he was consi¬ 
dered rather a pleasant fellow, and liked very much by his messmates. 
Not so, however, with the Midshipmen. He saw andfell his deficien¬ 
cies as an officer, and was quite aware of his habits of intemperance; 
although, like many men of cunning but little minds, he hoped to cloak 
them under a harsh and unfeeling manner to his inferiors. Conduct 
such as this had, with us, an effect quite contrary to that lie looked for. 
We began to regard him with dislike and disrespect and, in fact., almost 
to deride his authority, which led to numerous remonstrances and com¬ 
plaints on one side and the other. Captain Tudor endured him long, 
indeed until after the commencement of hostilities in 1803, when he ex¬ 
changed to the Sea Fencihles, From these‘he again got afloat, and for 
his besetting sin found himself under ap arrest on board the Conqueror 
on the morning of the evcr-memorable battle of Trafalgar. It is cus¬ 
tomary to release all prisoners on going into action, and Teddy bene¬ 
fited by the lucky amnesty. The First Lieutenant of the Conqueror fell 
in the battle, and my friend, who happened to be the Second, succeeding 
to his place, was consequently promoted. That was the first piece of 
g. jsMortune resulting from his removal from the Serpent. IXis next 
was his speedy appointment, as one of the distinguished of Trafalgar, to 
the command of a sloop-of-vvar on the Yarmouth station. There our 
hero soon married the daughter of a ricli citizen, who moreover had 
weight in the borough ; and thus this man, who used to declare that lie 
was quite content to remain a Lieutenant if people would only allow him 
to live unmolested, without scrutinising too curiously into his habits and 
conduct, by one of those freaks of that'whimsical goddess to whom he 
appears so«ingularly 'nde^bted, soon found himself a Post-Captain. Soon, 
however, I missed fiis name on the list of Captains, but I never heard either 
his subsequent history or the manner of his death, if indeed he be dead. 

The morning after the ball was bright and cloudless, and the water, 
unruffled by a single bfeeze,, smooth and shining as a mirror, seemed 
to woo the most timid to itsVbosom. At ten o’clock in the morning 
the boats of the Serpent were on shore for the exgpcted guests, and 
soon after I had the happiness to find myself seated beside my partner 
of the night before, Miss Eli/.a ^, and rowing towards the frigate. 

°This young lady was abou£ sixteen or seventeen, rather below the 
middle stature, but elegantly formed, ani? with a countenance which, 
although not critically beautiful, beamed with intelligence and good 
nature, ^.native ingenuousness and frankness of Heart laughed in her 
bright blue eyes, that were arched, and fringed with lashes the colour 
of her brown luxuriant hair. 

U. 5. Jouun. No. 120, Nov. 1838. 2 A 
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The night before at the ball her manner to me was civil, I may say, 
almost kind, far more so than boys of my age generally experience from 
young ladies, dancing and chatting with me, and looking for partners 
for me whenever I wanted them. marvel, fhen, that a boy should 
be attracted by so much condescension and good nature. 1 found 
myself always near her while she remained on board the Serpent, and 
very uncomfortable and fidgetty if any one else engrossed a part of her 
time and attentions. Perhaps she observed the increasing pleasure I 
took in her society, and felt gratified and amused at the opportunity of 
thus early exercising her powe^p, and awakening in one, oven so young 
and unconscious, feelings that some day Bhe hoped to kindle in the 
breast of a more mature and fitter object. She was merely adjusting an 
arrow to her bow, which, some time or other, was to take a higher 
flight, and bring a nobler quarry to her feet. Whatever the young 
lady*s feelings and motives might have been, it proved an epoch in my 
life; for, from that day, I felt a charm, an attraction, in the society of 
women, that I never knew before. Again? on board I had the picture 
of dancing with her; but when I heard her sing “ Poor Tom Halyard,” 
which she did, and with that taste and feeling, without which all music, 
vocal as well as instrumental, make# no impression on the heart, I felt 
a tear fill either eye, that I was mortally ashamed of, but could not, for 
the life of me, repress. 

Time, however much we'deprecate its flight, will not stand still—the 
moment of separation was at hai?d. Four o’clock came, the boats were 
manned, and the whole party quickly rowed to the shore. A friendly 
shake by the hand from my dulcinca and her sisters, with a cordial 
invitation to call on them at Grosvenor Gate whenever I found myself 
in London, and we parted never to meet again. ‘ 

Thus, what on the young lady’s side was nothing but a little jjkyful, 
pardonable coquetry, had the effect of making me very imoomfortaTrtv; 
1 may say disconsolate, for at least a week, rendering me absent and 
inattentive to my duty—dreaming of London and Grosvenor Gate— 
when my thoughts should be given to swabbing and sweeping the 
decks, and coiling down ropes. These reveries were generally inter¬ 
rupted by the First Lieutenant, asking, in a voice of thunder, what the 
d—1 I was about, and if that rebuke was not sufficient, a four hours’ 
spell at the mast-head had wondrous efficacy ; and at the end of a week 
or ten days', by the application of such remedies,<*I was quite restored 
to my senses. „ 

About the end of autumn we returned to the Downs, where we 
were directed to remain as guardship for the winter. About the same 
time the ship’s company was regulated according to the 4,hen peace 
establishment. This reduced the nu»raer of seamen considerably, 
whilst it gave us a great increase of Midshipmen, all those who had 
served Jive years being to be provided with ships. Thus our complement 
was doubled ; and as they came to us,, frym . 11 quarters, and were^of 
every shade of character, they proved by no means an acceptable acquisi¬ 
tion to our already crowded berths. As no youngsters formed a part of 
jfliis immigration, and the grown up Midshipmen vastly preponderated, it 
fared but badly with the juvenile party, to whose comforts and feelings, 
m6ral as well as physical, very little attention was shown. I forget now 
how many wc mustered in the berth, but I shouldThink not less than 
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fourteen or sixteen, of which number three only could be properly 
classed amongst youngsters. Notwithstanding the berths of the Mid¬ 
shipmen were so numerously furnished with inmates, from the reduced 
state of the ship’s crew, the idlers^ list could not be conveniently in¬ 
creased ; and one wretched boy allotted to each berth bad alone to 
perform the three-fold functions of steward, cdok, and attendant. The 
duty, therefore, was imposed upon us (I mean*the three young gentle¬ 
men) to assist in cleaning out the berth before breakfast, and likewise 
to wash and clean the eups and saucers, glasses and decanters. All 
this was performed by the young geiftlciflan of the morning*watch; and 
however marvellous it may appear to men of these modern times, I 
(egomet) have been, times without number, on my knees scrubbing out 
the Serpent’s starboard berth, and, when my turn came, if I neglected 
to do so, the colt of Mr. Young, our venerable and respected caterer, 
admonished me of my remissness in terms not soon to be forgotten. 

All this is now past and gone, and l can look back to the time when 
I was compelled to those tasks, aVid only smile at the remembrance 
that such things were, but I cannot altogether forget that the infliction 
was, at the moment, a burden most.grjevous to be borne; and though 
no advocate for a mistaken indulgence in the management of youngsters 
bringing up to so rough a profession, yet I think the System bad which 
could require, or tolerate, the performance- of such offices as I have 
described, by the sons of gentlemen supposed to be in the capacity of 
officers. It was not of long continuance, however, after I entered the 
Navy. It soon became bettered ; and, bad we gone no further, but 
laying aside whatever was objectionable in the old manner of treatment, 
stopped at simple melioration, all would have been well, and now 
nothing would be left to complain of. I fear, however, that we have 
(^eparvJ from the safe and middle course, and advanced a good way 
further; for now, instead of one boy being allowed to each Midship¬ 
man’s berth, there are three, sometimes, I believe, four, allotted for that 
purpose. Now, instead of blacking their own shoes, and performing 
such offices as 1 have mentioned, the Midshipmen have each a marine 
to attend upon them in quality of valet. Instead of visiting the shore 
once or twice in a quarter of a year, as was formerly the custom, now 
they are not satisfied or happy, when the ship is in port, unless they are 
almost daily there. • 

These changes kav"e taUen place since I embarked in the profusion, 
and herein is certainly Reform, but l much doubt whether it will turn out 
to be an eventual improvement. "Instead of noon, five o’clock is now 
considered a more fashionable hoirr for the Midshipmen to dine at, and 
silver forks* and port-wine*King commonly found at their table, is 
gravely adduced as «a proof df the great advances which they are 
making; but we are not told whether in epicurism, of the knowledge of 
their profession. Then, in place ofiearning to turn in a dead-eye, and 
to veeve the lanyards of the*knvfcr rigging, they may now be found in 
some lady's bower, writing cofiplets in hot album, or taking lessons in 
weaving a purse ; or,"mounted on splendid hunters, instead of the top¬ 
sail yard, they are flying over fences, emulous in the chase, instead of 
that far better ambition of being first at the ear-ring. Shades of the 
mighty dead! ye \yhose deeds have given imperishable fame to the 
naval glory of'England/ What would be your horror and astonishment, 

2 A 2 
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should you rise from your resting-places and behold such things as 
these! Midshipmen equipped in leathers and scarlet (proh pudor ), 
preparing for the hunt! The youth of England, to whom the future 
conduct of her Navy 4 to be confided, learning their noble profession 
in such a manner 2 

This, indeed, is reform*for the reefers with a vengeance. We have 
blindly Tushed from oneJextreme to the other, and, abandoning a wise 
and middle course, have adopted one that can hardly be called safe, and 
from which we can now, I fear, never return. 

"Whilst wo lay in the Downs,Vorswant of something better to attend 
to (for there really was not sufficient employment for such a concourse 
of Midshipmen as we had), the elder bethought them of various modes 
of amusement, one of which soon eclipsed all the others, and proved to 
them for some time a source of great entertainment. This was the 
establishment of courts-martial for the trial of all offences committed 
against the republic, or rather oligarchy, which they had organised in 
the steerage. These were conducted witli all the regularity and pre¬ 
cision observable at courts-martial of a graver nature. A President 
and Judge-Advocate, with the stipujated number of members, always 
composed them; and the unhappy culprit, if he did not always obtain 
justice (for prejudice sometimes exercised an influence in those courts, 
as well as I have known it do in otliprs), was certain, at least, to have 
all the forms of law observed in his case. 

The person elected to the piesidential chair was chosen to fill that 
responsible situation as much from bis deep knowledge upon all intricate 
questions that had reference to the discipline and good government of 
the steerage, as for his seniority in the Service over all his brother 
Midshipmen. 

The person so selected was a thin, spare little man, Barney by.aiame, 
in height about five feet four inches, with a head out of all keeping and 
proportion with the rest of his body. To this was appended a chin of 
more than common extension, which, instead of projecting outwards 
from the person, as long chins generally do, prolonged itself downwards 
straight to his chest. Ilis mouth, wide and capacious, was, in shape, 
exactly like that of a dog-fish, and when he laughed, showed itself 
armed with two rows of yellow, formidable-looking 1 teeth. Ilis eyes, 
small and twinkling, were hazle, and expressive more of shrewdness 
than ill-nature. The colour of his hair and of his whiskers, which he 
wore enormously large, was reddish, and his complexion, at all times 
sanguine, assumed after supper a ruddier tint, glowing like the departing 
sun, when sinking into the bosom of4he ocean. „ 

Such was the redoubted Mr. Barney, dressed in uniform,'With 
blue breeches, shoes and buckles, sword-'and cocked-hat worn athwart- 
ships, he had the appearance and bearing of a most imposing and awe¬ 
inspiring president. 4 

In addition to his profound knowledge* of cockpit and steerage lew, 
written as well as common, Barney’s memory was stored with all kinds 
of anecdotes of the sea; and having commenced his nautical career 
Under the auspices of the East India Company, lie had doubled thp Cape 
more than once, which gave him the privilege of recounting all the 
wonders, visible and invisible, of the eastern hemisphere. Certainly he 
must either have seen much, or else placed no restraint upon his inven- 
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tive genius. Mendez Pinto or Sir John Mandcville himself could not 
have challenged llie credulity, or more astonished the western world by 
the marvels which*they imported from the East, than did Barney, when, 
after supper, and inspired by a second glass of grog, he related in 
glowing language to his youthful and admiring audience the wonders 
and dangers, both by “ flood and field," which he had witnessed and 
escaped. • 

The oligarchy above mentioned consisted almost exclusively of passed 
Midshipmen, who, valuing themselves upon their standing in the 
Service, and claiming a deference and inspect from the rest, which they 
Irad np right to exact, exercised*a tyranny and dictatorship*^ the berths 
really most galling and vexatious, but which it was vain to resist; for 
if you presumed to dispute their orders or authority, or to make any 
complaint, you were speedily had before one of their terrible courts- 
martial, always composed of themselves, escape from which without 
punishment was as hopeless as it was from the Venetian oligarchists of 
old. 

Time, however, that modifies and tempers all things, gradually 
removed those veterans from the ship, and relieved the younger Mid¬ 
shipmen from a petty species of* despotism infinitely more harassing 
and oppressive than any that may be practised by legitimate superiors. 

During the greater part* of tlie winter of 1803 the weather was re¬ 
markably boisterous, and I remember one long easterly gale that caused 
the loss of several slyps and much property, and likewise occasioned 
great trouble and anxiety on board the Serpent, which were increased 
from the following circumstance:—Captain Tudor had passed several 
winters in the Downs, when he remarked that westerly winds effiefly 
prevailed. When vvt anchored in the Downs to take up our station 
there for the winter months, he detern ined to moor the Serpent so as 
•bI.u sTiould ride with an open hawse to the westward. With this intent, 
therefore, our small bovver anchor was laid to the southward, and the 
best bower to the northward, thus reversing the usual manner of moor¬ 
ing in the Down?. The Captain’s anticipations of westerly winds were 
not fulfilled : we had a succession of easterly gales ; one of which lasted 
so long, and blew so hard, that riding,* as we did, with a cross in the 
hawse, it required the utmost attention to the service of the cables to 
guard against their being chafed through; and, during a short and 
temporary lull, it \v«is tydy by the utmost exertion and activity oF the 
First-Lieutenant*M^ter, and Boatswain, that we succeeded in lashing, 
and then shifting the cables, so as to change the small bower for the 
best, thereby securing to the ship an open hawse, when she rode with her 
head to the eastward. • ^ 

About February, 1803, rur^ours of a rupture with France, and the 
speedy renewal of hostilities were so prevalent, thatjdiey were generally 
believed to be true, gladdening the hearts of all that were panting for 
fame, of promotion ; and jf lingering doubt still remained with some 
of the sceptical, it was soon*dissipated by the receipt of an order for the 
Serpent to proceed forthwith to Sheerndfcs, there to enter or impress as 
many men as would complete her crew to the war establishment. 

Upon a hasty and superficial view of the subject, impressment, or the 
forced service of seamen in King’s ships, seems a blot on the escutcheon 
of England, an anomaly in our free country, where the laws are sup- 
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posed to regard and protect the rights and liberties of all its subjects in 
an equal degree. It appears an arbitrary and tyrannical act directed 
against sea-faring men alone, and from which alt others of the King’s 
subjects arc exempt. 

But if we examine 'the matter m^re closely, wc shall find that the 
law requires all to arm and serve in defence of their common country, 
and that it is only upoi^ that element, to which they are accustomed, 
and in that particular profession in which they have been brought up, 
and in gaining a knowledge of which, they have'iieen guarded and pro¬ 
tected by the King’s ships, that sea-faring men are expected to afford 
their service!. The whole externa* commerce of the empire is watched 
over and protected by the military navy of the country, to which, indeed, 
it owes its very existence. Surely, then, the mercantile navy may well 
contribute to its maintenance, and, all tilings considered, if seamen of the 
merchant’s service will not voluntarily enter into that, without the aid 
and protection of which the privilege of quietly pursuing their profession 
would speedily be destroyed, there seems to be no remedy ; they must 
be compelled to do so. All admit that impressment is a grievous evil, 
and one which they would gladly see abolished. But that it has existed 
so long, and still exists, notwithstanding its general condemnation, is a 
proof of the hazard of dispensing with it, and providing a suitable 
remedy. Although 1 abominate infpressiffcnt, and would most wil¬ 
lingly accept any feasible alternative for it, I trust that England 
will hesitate long, and cautiously, before she rashly, and without deep 
deliberation, relinquishes the power ot speedily and efficiently manning 
her fleets, should a sudden emergency require their equipment. Without 
suclf power, it is quite manifest that seamen, in numbers sufficient tq 
man a squadron of even eight or ten sail of the lire, are not to be pro¬ 
cured. Witness the great difficulty and consequent delay to the service, 
which officers have found during the peace in entering voluntetffvf.v 
the Navy ; and even of their quality and description, for the most part 
the refuse of the merchant service, those who have to do with them very 
generally complain. Should a sudden rupture take place between this 
country and any of the great maritime nations, h is really awful to reflect 
on the consequences, if we thoughtlessly and inconsiderately part with 
the only means we possess of quickly and efficiently manning our lleets, 
and thus anticipating, or at least being prepared to meet our enemies 
at sea. 

j, v. 

The insular position of Great Britain, her inferiority in number of 
inhabitants compared with the great continental nations of Europe, the 
dislike and jealousy (disguise them a& we will) with which they view 
the surpassing wealth and grandeur o‘f our com.try, and the vast and 
growing extent of our foreign possessions fine great probability, that as 
they did before, so they may again combine for their curtailment or 
overthrow; if we wish to secure the integrity of the British Empire, 
and guard its soil from the pollution *uf a hostile fopt-step, all palls 
loudly for vigilance and caution, and tellsjus to beware, language 
clear and distinct, how we lightly put to" hazard that dominion which 
we hold (and may we ever hold it!) upon the waters. 

Many men have turned their thoughts to the subject, and many plans 
have been devised for doing away with the necessity of impressment; 
but I confess that none of those that I have seen have satisfied me, nor 
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do I think that jany one of them could be Bafely substituted for it. 
Something, certaiply, may be done to lighten the evil, ami thereby 
render unnecessary so constant and general an impressment as we were 
compelled to resort to during the Jate war. 

From the difficulty of procuring seamen to man the King’s ships, we 
may be sure that it partly proceeds, if not in* great degree, from there 
being no surplus after the merchant vessels»are supplied. This being 
the case, perhaps it wjpuld be well to compel by law, and see that law 
attended to and enforced, all fishing boats and trading vessels of every 
class and description to he fully ^nd/efliciently manned^ and also to 
take additional apprentices, varying in number according to the rigging 
and tonnage of the different vessels. This measure, if duly enforced, 
would, in the course of a very few years, give a great increase of sea¬ 
faring men to the empire ; and if the merchant vessels were at all.times 
fully and adequately manned, in case of emergency a proportion of 
seamen might be spared for the wants of the King’s service, without 
risking the safety of the trading vessels. In the French mercantile 
marine their vessels parry at least a third more men than the same de¬ 
scription do in the English ships j and their fishing craft are furnished 
with crews generally fourfold more rffimerous than those which navigate 
boats of the same size and jonnage belonging to England. This, toge¬ 
ther with their well-organised moje of registering all sea-faring people, 
supplies them with a ready way of manning their men*of-vvar whenever 
they stand in need of. seamen. Besidss attending strictly to the efficient 
manning of the merchant ships, I would suggest that every ship in 
commission bear, in addition to the full war complement, which ought 
never to be diminished, a certain number of extra boys, varying, ac¬ 
cording to the size of the vessel, from five for a brig or packet, com- 
mamkid by a Lieutenant, to forty, which might be the maximum for a 
first-rate. This would be a progressively increasing nursery for seamen, 
and eventually of the best description ; for I take it that their early 
education in a man-of-war where their habits, cleanliness, food, and 
clothing, are so different, and so much more attended to than they are, 
or indeed can be, in merchant ships, would attach them to the service, a 
consideration that ought never to be lost sight of. A small increase of 
pay for lengtlrof service and good conduct, such as is given to soldiers, 
might likewise be beneficial; but before all things, a scale of pensions, 
on a far more ljbefal footing than those granted at present, should be 
established, so that tiie man who had served his country long, well, and 
faithfully, would be certain of a*comfortable provision for his old age. 

An attention to thgse objects,.! think, would certainly lessen, though 
they uevef might entirely 'tkf away with the necessity for impressment, 
particularly should # England urer be again involved in such a war, or 
rather wars, as she unhappily was engaged in frojn the year 1793 to 
1815. • , . ' 

• (To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OE THE CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN. 

BY A. CAPTAIN OP THK r ATK BRITISH JAJGION. 

No. ih. 

Shortly after our arrival at Vittoria, we were favoured by a ball 
being given in our honour, which was duly graced by the ladies and 
military of the city. The Spaniards dance with much elegance and 
vivacity the dances of the country, some of whiclf, like the “ fandango” 
and “ bolero,” require considerable address, to be rendered pleasing to 
the eye. Some of the steps and figures Used are of a peculiar character 
and it created a fund of amusement in beholding some of our Legionaries 
for the first time in their lives attempting to execyte them. The 
repeated failures thus made, afforded much good-natured mirth among 
the Spanish officers in particular, although many of the fair dames 
present, zealous in their admiration of our scarlet and gold, did all that 
lay in their power to remedy the little confusion frequently occasioned 
by these contretemps. But the group that excited most general atten¬ 
tion in the hall-room was composed of those magnates of the “ city’s 
warlike array,” Generals Cordova,’Evans, Espartero, and Jauregui, 
commonly known by the title of El Pastor , or “ the Shepherd.” One 
could not help contrasting these commanders one with the other as 
they stood discoursing, evidently much amused spectators of the exhila¬ 
rating scene around them. Evans and Espartero tall, dark, and soldier¬ 
like in figure and carriage, might, with their swarthy countenances and 
muslachoed lips, have well passed for brothers, while they formed a 
mar Iced contrast to Cordova and Jauregui, the former of whom, with 
bis breast blazing with decorations, displayed with his neatly dressed 
figure a fair and almost youthful countenance, without the trace of a 
care. He was markedly courteous and attentive to the ladies, aim hTb 
graceful and courtier-like manner shone to advantage by the side of his 
heavy, stolid-looking countryman, the hero of a hundred battles, the 
gallant El Pastor. The evening passed off with the greatest gaietv, 
although a lack of refreshments rendered it greatly interior in that 
respect to the ball which was given to us at Bilboa. 

But we had soon reason to acquire other thought than those of 
pleasure. Disease, in the form of fever, soon began making its ravages 
among our poor fellows, who, for the most pa*i lvlleted in oarc con¬ 
vents, and most scantily supplied with blankets a,nd other necessaries, 
were unable to resist in many instances the increasing severity of the 
weather; and the consequence was, the ho->pitals began to receive a 
portion of those victims whose last sighs vvj)re fa'ied to be drawn.out in 
misery and wretchedness almost unexampled in the annals of human 
suffering. , * * 

On the 12th of December a painful circumstance took place, that for 
some days after threw a kind of gloo'hi over tl e city and its inhabitants. 
I allude to the execution of ten of our friends the Chapelgogees, which 
tool? place on the above day oh the road to Puebla, about a mile above 
the spot where our regiment was parading at the time. The circum¬ 
stances, which have been variously related, giving place to a variety of 
opinion, occurred, I believe, in the following manner. The Chapel- 
gorees, some time previous, in a reconnaissance, attacked a party of 
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Carlists who had taken possession of a church in a village some miles 
out of Vittoria. TJje Carlists, finding they were likely to be cut off, 
after a severe skirmish, retreated, leaving behind them several dead. 
Among others who hau fallen, it appears, in the church, was a priest, 
who, according to the statements of the Chapelgorees, had been seen 
foremost in the fray, inciting the Carlists to fesist. The priest, how¬ 
ever, being a favourite with the people of the\illage, a complaint was 
made to the Government at Madrid, distorting the facts, ami accusing 
the Chapelgorees, (who, if taken themselves prisoners by the enemy, are 
executed without mercy,) of the criine^ of «ftiurder, sacrilege, tyid robbery. 
Fearfully were these poor fellow^ to suffer on a charge scarcely well 
inquired into, much less proved to have been committed by them.' Such 
was the secrecy preserved by Espartero of his intention to punish the 
Chapelgorees, that I was informed by a Spanish officer, his own Staff 
were not acquainted with his intention. Marching out on the above 
morning at the head of the division to which the Chapelgorees were 
attached, the Spanish soldiefs were speculating on their destination, 
when they were halted in a plain on the left of the road. A square was 
formed, the unfortunate corps to be punished composing one side, with 
cavalry in their immediate rear. The Command was then given for the 
Chapelgorees to “ take opep ordiy: 5 ’ and “ ground arms,” and then to 
take ground to their front, which, wilji much surprise and a presentiment 
of the approaching tragedy, they did. An address was then made by 
Espartero to the assembled troops, on the crimes with which a part of 
the unfortunate disarmed corps stood charged, which was concluded by 
his sentencing the men employed in the skirmish to be decimated. The 
unfortunate fellows, who had previously been formed a short distance 
from the remainder of* their regiment, were then counted. They were 
one hundred and five, and every tenth man was doomed to suffer instant 
death. In this dreadful business it chanced that the ten men picked out 
for execution were considered to be some of the bravest and most de¬ 
voted men in the regiment, and a general murmur was immediately 
raised among their coincides, complaining of the injustice of their 
sentence. However, it was to no purpose : the General was inflexible. 
One side of the square opened out, and the ten victims thus chosen at 
random were placed in a row, where they stood calm and collected, 
avowing their innocence, until the firing party gave their fatal volley. 
The division was # th«n termed into column, the Chapelgorees were 
suffered to repossess tli^mselves of their arms, and, after marching past 
the dead bodies, the force proceeded back to Vittoria. I chanced to be 
riding out that day, having an exemption from parade-duty, and never 
did J see a greater appearand of gloom pervade a military spectacle 
than 1 beheld that day in the Spanish division, as I accompanied it into 
town, gleaning (lie particulars I have related by the way, from a Spanish 
officer who was present at the fatal spene. But the most extraordinary 
fact^remains to be told, in th^ escape of one of the ten soldiers led out 
for executions He had fallen stunned by a shot striking him on the head, 
the only one that hit, him, lying to all appearance dead. After the 
troops had departed, he made off, and returning to the city at night, 
placed himself under the protection of General Jauregui, to whom, it 
was said, he was distantly related, and who on the following day pro¬ 
cured his pardon. After this occurrence, as very considerable discon- 
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tent was manifested among the Chapelgorecs, it was thought expedient 
to place them in the British Division, which they professed much 
pleasure in joining. 

During our sojourn at Vittoria, ^ great many loose characters, who 
had obtained commissions in the Legion, were compelled to retire from 
the service, a love of drinking, neglect of duty and incompetence, form¬ 
ing the geneial charges,*against them, i am sorry to say that among 
these not a few were officers who had served in the regular army at 
home. Indeed, when it is taken into consideration the loose and hurried 
manner in, which the Legiorfi- wqs formed, the only wonder is that we 
were possessed of so many officers wlibm subsequent experience proved 
to be effective and zealous in the discharge of their duties. 

At the period of our arrival at Vittoria, the enemy had possession of 
almost all the villages on the northern roads, viz. those leading to 
France, Salvaticrra, and Bilboa,-their advanced posts being pushed to 
within half a mile of the town, into the gates of which, indeed, they 
frequently fired at night. The first duty" performed by the Legion on 
their arrival was the driving back the enemy from their advanced posi¬ 
tions nearer to their entrenchments in the neighbourhood of Guvara, a 
duty that was easily effected, &s the enemy retired without scarcely 
firing a shot. This was immediately followed by our occupation of the 
nearest villages abandoned by the enemy, and in which our different 
brigades became cantoned for their winter quarters. These villages in 
general presented a picture of wretchedness. - Their tenants for the 
most part in their principles were determined Cavlists, the greater num¬ 
ber of their male relatives having been obliged to join the Carlist army, 
while they, ground to a state of pauperism by the long continuance of 
the war, looked upon our force with feelings of kurly hate or fierce dis¬ 
like, as coming to share the miserable remnant of their possessions. 

On’the 5th of January, being promoted in the 2nd Regiment, I left 
Vittoria to join that corps, which I found quartered in a miserable 
hamlet on the road to Salvaticrra. Although, at the formation of the 
Legion, the regiment had bid fair to become one of the finest in the 
service, I found it, on joining, most dreadfully reduced by death and 
sickness, 300 men alone befng enabled to attend parade ; and when I 
say that on its first arrival at St. Sebastian it mustemi upwards of 700, 
some idea may be formed of the ravages made by disease. Colonel 
Ellis, an officer of the Company’s Service,*commanded the regiment, 
and was much beloved by his officers and men- He was unremitting 
in his endeavours to provide for their comforts; but, notwithstanding 
every exertion, he had to suffer the pain and mortification of seeing the 
poor fellows daily carried to the hospital'-or 1 might almost say, in 
other words, to the grave—without lys being enabled to afford them 
those necessaries in food and clothing so requisite to their condition. 
Having charge of the fifth company, in which, I believe, I mustered 
some five-and-thirty men, I soon found opi duty anything but light, as 
, a Captain’s guard was mounted nightly* ’ and strong pat$ples, under a 
Subaltern, were sent round every hour to the houses composing our 
cantonments, to challenge our sentries at the windows or loop-holes, . 
and so prevent the enemy, who were close to us, stealing a march upon 
fis during the night. 

On my arrival at the quarters of the regiment a "very laughable event 
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occurred, I had to obtain quarters for myself, and as the company 
were in a pig-stye bf a place, I thought I would endeavour to remove 
them with me. Tlife billet I obtained was upon a most wretched house, 
inhabited by an elderly* pair, who, as usual, claimed exemption from 
receiving me on account of their pfiverty. While looking at the hovel 
—it was little better—and pondering upon the horrors of such a resi¬ 
dence, a Subaltern (an American) attached to yie company, and whose 
chief virtues, civil and military, I soon found *to consist in speaking 
Spanish, and being able'to cook a dish of soup from meagre materials, 
came up, and„infomied me there were ^capital apartments in a large 
house close by, but that they poesessfed no bed. On inspecting these 
I found them much preferable, the people having no objection to receive 
me. The only tiling now was to obtain a bed. As I was entitled to 
one at the billet, I thought they would not object to allow me the loan 
of one. On going back to the house 1 found the landlord alone, who 
instantly assented to rny wish, only begging I would take care of the 
mattrass and sheets. Calling in some of the men, they were in the 
act of crossing the road with the bed, when the Padrona, or landlady, 
made her appearance. In one moment, to my exceeding surprise, she 
gave a terrific yell, dashed at the bethcarriers, and, had her strength 
permitted, would doubtless have immolated them upon the spot, while 
she commenced screaming ih Spanish—“ My bed, my bed—don’t rob 
me of my bed.” Jn vain her husbdnd, as well as myself, assured her 
that it was merely lent j the only reply J>er unfortunate partner got was 
a blow on the face that sent him reeling, By tins time the men had 
got the mattrass up into the room despite tire virago’s cries, when the 
secret of the bed—which, indeed, a pauper of St. Giles’s might have 
turned up his nose at»—became suddenly explained :—’the lady threw 
herself on her darling mattrass, and thrusting her long skinny arm into 
one of Tts numerous holes, drew out a stocking half filled with gold and 
silver. This one of the men snatched from her and gave to me, when 
the poor woman went on her knees begging me not to rob her. I 
thought the circumstance rather suspicious ; but on asking the amount 
of cash contained in the Stocking, I counted it, and found the sum she 
had named. There were nearly seventy pounds in doubloons and dollars 
—the savings of^a. lifetime, as she informed me—and which I imme¬ 
diately handed oyer to her, to her infinite joy, and the discomposure of 
the rogues of men pijeseijf, who, affecting to think it a legal capture, 
were already talking of “ shares.” Although that woman’s house had 
repeatedly been searched by the Carlists, as she afterwards told me, they 
had never been near discovering*the money, where it had so long lain 
hid, even upjknown to her hqjgbandr The circumstance, however, served 
as a hint to the men of the Wild Regiment—as afterwards, on entering 
a Carlist house,»the first thing tliey did was to search # thc bedding. 

About a fortnight after I had joined, we moved some miles further on 
in tliq, advance to a village called Cfcrio, situated about six miles from 
Vittoria, on hill on the rigid?pf the Salvutierra road. From this village 
we could very plainly discern the Castle*of Guvara, with the Carlist 
black flag flying over its battlements. Before this castle the Legion 
was destined in a few days to render itself ridiculous, by making a vain 
parade of its force in the neighbourhood of this stronghold, apparently 
to challenge Us garrison to come out to fight, but who, it is unnecessary 
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to say, were too wise to be such fools when they could keep their own, 
anddook on in safety. 1 

On the following day (the 16th of January) another demonstration 
was made in force by the garrison of VittoriU. The French Legion, 
which had arrived on the 12th, andHvhose force presented a singularly 
fine-looking body of njen, took the road to France, accompanied by 
Cordova’s division, wluje Espartero marched in force on the Bilbaon 
road. Our Legion advanced in the direction of Salvatierra. A general 
movement thus being made against the enemy,’'it was naturally expected 
some important result would <*ie the consequence. Such, however, was 
not to be fnc case. Our regime/it brought up the rear of the Legion, 
and our first duty consisted in driving the Carlists out of a village called 
Mendigora, which was effected by our regiment and the 1st. In accom¬ 
plishing this we lost a fine young fellow, a serjeant, who was shot 
through the head. A very curipus circumstance occurred on entering 
the village : Captain Talbot, a very gallant officer, and who had seen a 
great deal of active service in South America, was first in entering the 
village with his company, which he had scarcely taken possession of 
than he beheld about a hundred men filing out of a church, which lie 
and his party allowed them quietly'to do, believing they were part of a 
Spanish Christine regiment then engaged with the enemy on our right. 
However, he soon found his mistake, as they proved Carlists, for they 
lntd no sooner placed a hundred yards of ground between them and the 
English than they turned rounjl and poured in a volley, which fortu¬ 
nately was attended with but trifling effect. 

The regiments of the Legion at this period were formed on a kind of 
ridge of heights facing the Castle of Guvara, which, rearing aloft its 
sullen towers on the summit of a high hill, overlooked the Carlist force 
drawn up in battle array in the valley below. I must pay the Carlists 
the compliment to observe that their force was drawn up with much 
judgment. They formed thrte distinct lines, each line being composed 
apparently of about 1500 men. Two troops of cavalry guarded their 
flanks, while the whole were covered by a strong body of skirmishers 
thrown out in extended order. A General Officer on a white horse, 
and whom I frequently afterwards saw, if I mistake not, near St. Sebas¬ 
tian, seemed particularly busy in riding up and down,.apparently engaged 
in infusing resolution into the Carlist ranks for the attack they no doubt 
expected. One of their battalions of skirmishers to the right of our 
regiment, I should remark, partially screened by tne hedges and trees 
on the slope of the height occupied by the Legion, were already engaged 
in replying to a fire from part of tfie 1st Regiment. Some of their 
skirmishers took possession of an orchard,, from which, however, they 
were precipitately driven by a company of the 3rd Regiment, who 
charged boldly into it with the bayonet. 

This day, for the first time since my joining the Legion, I was under 
fire. Our regiment was formed ih close column in rear of the church 
previously mentioned, while a sub-division of our light .company'had' 
been sent down a lane towards the enemy to keep them tn check, and 
to give timely notice in case they thought of storming our position., 
Having been sent to recall our “light bobs,” as we were expecting a 
general movement, I found our position was commanded by the light 
company of the 1st Regiment. They were extended down a lane, and 
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smartly engaged with the Carlist skirmishers in the valley, whose shot 
came whistling ratfogr faster than was pleasant through some scattered 
underwood. While taking a hasty glance through my glass at the 
enemy’s position, a man of the 1st Regiment was shot close to me. 
While engaged in firing at the ^Carlists, he was asserting with much 
seeming confidence that the enemy could nofr hit him, when a shot 
struck the unforiunate fellow on the head—a ftfjv kicks, and his destiny 
was told. Thinking it njight be my turn next, and not caring to remain 
where I had no business, I turned back to rejoin my regiment, in doing 
which, being (deposed for a moment tp ourt’ friends in the valley, I was 
honoured with a pretty general s&lute, that knocked up the mud about 
my feet, and which had the effect of augmenting my pace considerably. 

A few minutes after I had joined the regiment, in rear of the church, 
we beheld a troop of the enemy’s cavalry move on to our right, as if 
with the intention of availing themselves of an opportunity of charging 
the general staff, who, as usual, were pricking about on their steeds in 
the advance of our line of troctys. As the troop of the enemy’s cavalry 
appeared within range, three rockets were discharged at them. The 
first and second were very erratic in^their course, but the third raised a 
general shout as it dashed close alongside their horse, which obliged 
them to take ground to tlnjir re;yr in some confusion. One thing 
seemed very clear, General Evans dpi not seem inclined to attack the 
enemy, posted as they were, and it seemed highly improbable that they 
would attempt to drive.us from our position. So we remained for many 
hours, a desultory skirmish going on between some of the light troops 
on either side, in which we lost about eight or ten men. Meanwhile 
Cordova was engaged in making a similar spirited movement on our 
left: he had come int<5 collision with the enemy, and, after a skirmish 
of ligh^troops chiefly, in which, it is true, he had two hundred in killed 
and wounded, he thought proper to retire, and bivouacked. 

Such is a description of the first general movement made by the 
Christino divisions, in co-operation with the French and British Legions, 
against the Carlists—a movement, be it recorded, which neither seemed 
supported by spirit nor directed by skill. There was no earthly reason 
why a general attack should not have bceh made upon the Carlist force 
that day, which *in point of numbers were greatly inferior to our own. 
It is true they were posted under the walls of a fortress, but situated 
on too grea’t a hejght foV its artillery to be formidable. The enemy 
were under no cover, J>ut in a valley, where battalion drill might have 
been rendered as available as in JJyde Park. At all events it seems 
clear, as the Legion was known lojnanifest a very strong desire to en¬ 
gage, and where the opportunity was so favourable, it could not but be 
highly impolitic to withdraw, a^ we did in the evening, without having 
effected something more important than obtaining s* mere glimpse of 
the enemy and the temporary occupation of a village or two. 

TJie effect of the tnovemcn^vas to damp the spirits of the Legion, and 
magnify the power of the Carlists. To conic out in battle array and 
then to retreat on finding an enemy of smaller force prepared to receive 
one, is at once to exhibit a sense of weakness, the display of which can¬ 
not but have the most pernicious effects upon raw troops. During the 
late war it is well known that our new levies were’ made exeeUcrfl 
skirmishers in the Peninsula, in a fourth of the usual period, from being 
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immediately engaged with the veteran troops of the enemy, and 
taught to depend alone upon common intelligence and an invincible 
spirit. In making these remarks it is due to General Evans to remark, 
that in refraining Iron' a general attack he was only, perhaps, obeying 
the orders of his superior officer. The name of Cordova will at once, 
therefore, be a suitable apology, to those conversant with military 
operations in Spain, for .the wretched movement of the 16th of July. 

On the following day the Legion were unde$ arms and in full march 
towards the scene of the former day’s display. As the Carlists had, 
some days,.previous, published a-vaunting manifesto challenging the 
Legion to meet them on the heights of Arlaban, there was a general 
belief in the minds of the men that this day they were t( to do or die.” 
When we had arrived to within a couple of miles of Guvara we turned 
off on a road to the left, in the direction of Loazo. Although the 
morning was misty and cold the men were in tolerable spirits, and 
anxiously looking forward to the business of the day. After a weary 
march the regiments were marched up the steep mountain of Marietta, 
where preparations were made to pass the night; the light brigade 
having taken possession of a church and some houses half-way down 
the other side of the hill, the 2nd Regiment was left in charge of the 
village of Azua, at the foot of the mountain, with particular orders to 
fortify a church, and keep the road, *f possible, in case the enemy should 
be driven that way by Cordova’s division, who, to judge by the sound 
of firing we heard in the latter'part of the day, seemed to be engaged 
about a league on our left. The day passed, however, without any 
certain intelligence being gained of Cordova’s movements, and the 
unfortunate troops had to pass one of the most inclement winter nights 
on the bleak mountain. Fuel being very scarce and not having any 
blankets, their sufferings were extreme. On waking in the morning it 
was common for ollicers and men to find their clothes frozen to the 
ground. This, endured for three nights consecutively, accompanied by 
the want of food, was sufficient to try the strongest constitutions; and 
to this useless accumulation of suffering is no doubt to be attributed, 
in a great degree, the numerous deaths in the Legion that followed fast 
upon this exposure to the inclemency of the weather. 

Our men, at this period, were nearly famished; norSvere the officers, 
with few exceptions, in a better condition. Fortunately, chiefly through 
the foresight of my American Sub, who, in nluttets cf gastronomy, was 
a perfect oracle, we had laid in, at much expense (for provisions, when 
produced, were selling at an enormouc price), a tolerable stock. One 
unfortunate morning, however, when we wejje breakfasting at our 
quarters, our board presenting a goodly afght in the midst of famine, a 
cavalcade of some four or five acquaintances came dashing on their 
steeds down a him; fronting the large window of our apartment. The 
party were evidently, from their hungry lock, on a foraging excursion; 
and, as fortune would have it, one of them, in passing, caught a glance 
through the window of our vyell-spread board. In one moment a cry, 
such as fox-hunters give when the animal first b.eaks cover, or as sea¬ 
men raise at the conclusion of some long voyage in hailing land, rose 
to the sky, as the party wheeled about and dismounted. My American 
friend immediately saw the threatened movement, and was assisting the 
servants to clear the table, but it was too late ; a whoop,” and the 
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party were in the room. Never were visitors more friendly, or more 
“ at home.’* They li ad not breakfasted, an announcement perfectly un¬ 
necessary to those who looked at the group, who had only just descended 
from the mountain. Bhtier, bacon, eggs, bread, and chocolate soon 
disappeared with a facilis descensus that threw a proportionable gloom 
over the countenance of my Sub, that becam# truly laughable. Our 
larder was fairly cleared, after which feat our friends shook us warmly 
by the hand, with a truly kind assurance that they would come and see 
us again. The grin of my Yankee friend at this announcement might 
receive justice *to its expression from tl* hands of a Cruikshank, but 
defies all description. Notwithstanding the real loss we haS sustained 
at such a time, I laughed long and loudly, though a loss of provisions 
at such a time was no joke. On the third day of the Legion’s bivouack, 
as no intelligence or orders had been transmitted to General Evans, be 
started off with his Staff, and, escorted by a party of dragoons, went in 
quest of Cordova, whom he found within a mile of the gates of Vittoria. 
On learning the situation of* the British Legion, thus, as it were, 
abandoned to its fate, Cordova expressed much surpiise, and more con¬ 
fusion, stating tliat lie had despatched two of his Staff, one after the 
other, to desire Evans to retire ; buf ke imagined his Aides-de-Camp 
must have lost their way. Only one thing now remained to be done, 
and that was to withdraw the *Legioii in silence and secrecy from before 
the enemy, who were in overwhelming force in our front. The retreat 
was made by General Evans with some show of tact in “ the dead and 
middle of the night,’* leaving our shadow of a regiment to cover the 
retreat. The alarm depicted on the faces of some of our officers on 
rising the following morning at daybreak, and learning there was no 
force between us and about 20,000 of the enemy, would have been very 
laughable, but for the real danger of our situation at the time. Fortu¬ 
nately fur us, with the first grey light of the morning a fog made its 
appearance, which enabled us to leave the village we occupied unper- 
ceived. After a fatiguing march over the hills, we came up with some 
of the regiments of the Lejgion, accompanied by a squadron of Spanish 
hussars, who had been halted to assist in making our retreat. Fatigued 
and dispirited, we at length arrived at our tillagepboth men and officers 
feeling disgusted*at the apparent treachery tliat had been exercised 
towards the Legion by General Cordova. 

In these mountain eitpecVtions we lost two or three men, and a Mr. 
Street, belonging to tjie Commissariat. This latter individual was 
bringing up stores for the use of brigade he was attached to, when, 
mistaking his road, and entering a. Carlist village close to Guvara, he 
and his party. Were set uj?on ly a troop of lancers. Although the guard 
of the stores consisted merely flf about five men, yet, headed by a 
resolute fellow, £ serjeant, and knowing it was cleatU to be captured, 
they resisted to the last, and were all massacred, with the exception of 
one Qian, who managed to escape, though badly wounded. Among the 
"first who fell was the ill-fated Commissary, who was said to have beeu 
pierced by a dozen lanpes, while endeavouring to pacify the Carlists. 

• One attack made by some Carlist lancers upon a party coming up 
with baggage-mules, I was myself an eye-witness of from the church of 
Azua., Having been on guard the previous night, I was standing 
talking to an officer, when suddenly we heard a couple of shots fired, 
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On looking from whence they came, we beheld three of our soldiers 
apparently urging some mules in great haste across a ploughed field, 
about half a mile off. Immediately afterwards three lancers came dash¬ 
ing over a low hedge. Two of the men, who afterwards proved to be of 
the 4th Regiment, quitted their charge, and sought safety in flight, 
while the lancers, after killing the remaining soldier, who had vainly 
attempted to defend himself with his musket and bayonet, were mak¬ 
ing off with the mul^fe. Two of our companies at this moment were 
ordered out, in the supposition that the lancers’ we beheld were only the 
advance of a larger body. «In consequence of the nyiles, like good 
Christinos*under faccioso treatment,--turning restive, the Carlists were 
unable to hurry them on, and we had the satisfaction of seeing our 
companies near them fast at the “ double." ' The lancers were in the 
act of abandoning their booty to look to their own safety, when a 
section of our men gave their fire, which emptied one of their saddles, 
while the other two lancers went off at the top of their speed, leaving, 
our mules ami stores behind them. The Carlist shot was lying on his 
back, quite dead. He was a very fine young fellow, a serjeant, and 
seemed to have been an orderly, as, among other things found on his 
person by our men, was a nigl^-ttlescope and canteen. Immediately 
beyond him lay the poor fellow whom he had previously assisted in 
killing, whose body was dreadfully marfgled by eighteen or twenty 
wounds, the least a death.’ 

The number of sick men that we had lost in the Legion at the expira¬ 
tion of the month of January was truly frightful. The hospitals daily 
disgorged the dead in heaps but to receive fresh victims. All that could 
be done by the Medical Staff of the Legion was effected, and the 
Burgeons of the different regiments, to do tlienvjustice, were unsparing 
in their attentions to the sick ; but the absence of everything like 
comforts, or even necessaries, for the patients, so loudly caYled for, 
reflects a disgrace upon the Spanish Government, the record of which 
time will scarcely obliterate. On entering the hospitals of Vittoria, instead 
of appearing like a receptacle for invalids, they looked more like pest- 
houses. Scores of miserable wretches huddled together, with scarcely a 
rag to cover them, in #11 the-various stages of disease, presented the 
acmtj of horror to the view, and reminded one of the descriptions given 
of the plague— 

“ Where hope had withering fled.” 

One peculiarity in the reigning malady was its seizing hold of the feet, 
producing mortification and the most painful sensibility in those mem¬ 
bers, until death brought, perhaps, a happy relief from acute suffering. 
Notwithstanding the quantities of chlorat^of litne and other disinfecting 
agents used in the hospitals, the stench was dreadful, and the mortality 
among the medical men was very severe. During‘the months of January 
and February alone, out of twenty-five officers who died, ten of them 
xy&re medical men. 1 

Among others who died greatly lamented by the officers of his regi- L 
ment was Surgeon Grove, oT the 10t]i Regiment. I have repeatedly 
heard of persons expressing presentiments of dealli immediately before , 
their dissolution, but never saw the feeling verified but in the case of 
poor Grove. I had sold him a horse some time previous, and meeting 
him in the Plaza at Vittoria he seemed particularly anxious to pay me 
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for it. Not having occasion for money at the moment, I wished to 
defer it; but he was pertinacious in his object, and on my asking his 
motive, he informed me that he felt certain he should not be long above 
ground, and that he \yished to get rid of all his responsibilities. I 
attempted to laugh him out of sucji a gloomy prepossession—but in 
vain ; the belief had taken evidently a firm hold of his mind. The fob 
lowing day the Legion marched to Arlaban, Grove being left, to his 
great chagrin, behind on hospital-duty in the city. On visiting the town 
the third day after the Region’s return, I heard the melancholy tidings 
that Grove had been taken ill with the prevailing disease—had died, 
an^l was buried ! Peace to his manes! ^ # 

But to return to the quarters of the 2nd Regimental Cerio. Although 
an outpost, and surrounded by the enemy, from whom we constantly 
expected an attack, yet, owing no doubt in a great measure to the pre¬ 
cautions and unceasing vigilance of Colonel Ellis, who was an excellent 
officer for practical duty in the field, though averse to all unnecessary 
parade—the enemy thought it best, perhaps, left alone, particularisms 
every house was made a garrison of, in being loop-holed and barricaded 
in case of an attempt. A great comfort enjoyed by the men was plfenty 
of fuel for fires, the hamlet abounding with quantities of wood. Still 
sickness existed to a great extent, and the burial of our dead was a 
melancholy duty that in turn, frequently fell to my lot. 

As a love of change is one of the predominant feelings of a soldier’s 
life, our regiment was by no means sorry when an order for our removal 
arrived on the 27th of January. Owing to some cause or other the 
order arrived so late that it was nearly dusk before our men quitted 
Cerio to occupy one of the villages just outside of Viltoria. The ground 
was in the most inauspicious state for marching that could be well ima¬ 
gined, as in consequence of a recent thaw we were nearly knee-deep in 
mud c« descending the acclivity on which the village stood. About 
two miles on our road we joined the other regiments of our brigade, 
atul a troop of lancers, with General Chichester at their head. 

Wearied with the march, short as the distance was, we had arrived 
within a couple of miles of Viltoria, when it was suddenly recollected 
that the Paymaster’s chest, with a considerable sum of money, together 
with the regimental accounts, had been* left behind. Our Paymaster, 
Captain Wills,"bY the Royal Marines, wa8 absent in town, and had left 
the care of his treasures to his clerk, who imagined the Paymaster’s 
baggage had beeij taltenHare of by the Adjutant. In this dilemma a 
short conference tookoplace between the Brigadier and Colonel, when it 
was determined to send the Adjutant back with 100 men and a Serjeant’s 
party of lancers to recover the chest, if possible, at all risks. Among the 
men told bff for this pleading duty of entering an isolated village at 
night, and in all probability in *possession of the enemy, was my own 
unfortunate company. As it was only’hecessary to s^nd one officer with 
so few men as'I had, I looked routed in vain for my precious Subaltern, 
tli* Said American gentleman mentioned some pages back, but, with his 
usual admirable discretion, hft had rendered himself invisible, and in this 
extremity I was obliged to go myself,* Wearied as they were, it was 
with great difficulty that the men could be induced to proceed; but 
before we had got halftvay back, many skulked, and others dropped by 
the road aide through mere exhaustion. One of my own men—a gfcn- 
U. S. JouBif. No. no, Nov. 1838. 2 B 
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tleman, I believe, by birth, of the name of Staunton—fell on the road, 
and died before my face. Poor fellow! he had been in a delicate 
state of health for some time previous. He had* been, I believe, a 
“ prodigal son,” and now perished from fatigue, and it was said a 
broken heart. It was a melancholy, reflection the number of men we 
had in the ranks of the Legion at this period who had been bred in the 
lap of luxury, but whom'vice, and in many instances mere thoughtless¬ 
ness, had reduced to the'alternalive of serving as private soldiers. A 
few of these were doubtless the most dissolute and depraved characters, 
whom nothing but the strong hand of discipline could keep in order; 
and yet l h^ve had occasion to H'-marJc that, to counterbalance tlydr 
intriguing and mischievous propensities in barracks, these men in the 
field, when before the enemy, behaved with great spirit. But to return 
to our wearied party. 

Much fatigued myself, I was fortunate in procuring one of the mules 
we took with us to bring back the baggage in case we were lucky 
enough to recover it. From the difficulty we had in keeping our 
remaining men together, who formed not half of our original number 
by the time we had neared the village, we dreaded an attack by the 
enemy, who were evidently aware ot our approach, as we beheld a chain 
of their vidette communicate intelligence of our advance by burning 
priming in their carbines, which had -a very pretty effect in the darkness 
of the night: indeed, the darkness aionc proved our safety, for had the 
enemy clearly perceived our forlorn condition, as, scattered, in despite 
of all command, our men toiled 'up the muddy hill to reach the village, 
twenty resolute horsemen could hardly have failed to have destroyed us 
all with ease. Our first alarm arose from the cry of one of our mule¬ 
teers, who, riding a few paces in advance of mtj was knocked off his 
mule by a Carlist lancer, who very coolly, after taking off his zapatos , or 
shoes, rode off. A few minutes after tins arose a cry of “ the eftemy’s 
cavalry in our front.” “ Now for it,” I thought to myself, as I sprang 
off my mule; “ happy will be the man who outlives the approaching 
conflict.” Luckily for us the number of their cavalry only equalled our 
own, who, to do them justice, charged the Carlists with great gallantry, 
driving them through the village before us. We entered the Paymaster's 
quarters unmolested, where we found the pay-chest as it had been left, 
untouched. It was strange, though a part of the enemy had been in 
possession of the village immediately after o^tr leaving it,, the Pay¬ 
master's late billet was the only one they had not‘vis*; ted, although, as 
being the best house, it had also been the abode^of the Colonel. On 
retracing our steps with the recovered chest, not being acquainted with 
our intended quarters, and our men dieing sca^pely enabled to drag 
along, we took our quarters up at a village Within three miles‘of Vittoria 
—and never did men sleep sounder, I believe, than, the remnant of our 
poor fellows did that night. On joining the remainder of the regiment 
in cantonment at a village just outside of the town gates', one or two of 
our men were missing, who were never afterwards accounted for, *ahd 
who in all probability, poor feljows, fell into the enemy’s hands, and 
met with tlmt fate that has stamped the Durango decree as one of the 
most savage of the age—the pitiless barbarity of which has only been 
equalled by its impolicy in the eyes of every enlightened mind through¬ 
out‘Europe. 

[To be continued.} 
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No. III. 

Such remarks on the character and customs of the Burmese, as my 
familiar intercourse with that people enables me to mak>‘ with some de¬ 
gree of confidence, may perhaps prove acceptable. 

Pride is certainly one of the most striding traits in the Bur man cha¬ 
racter: it is predominant in every braiYfch of the community. * The minis¬ 
ter of state and the head of a common family alike exact the same 
homage from their respective dependents. Neither will make his ap¬ 
pearance in the streets without being attended with as large a retinue of 
servants as his establishment affords. Moung Yanshen,* for instance, 
hvould often be accompanied with one to carry a black chattah (um¬ 
brella), another his betel-box, a third his mat and cushion, and a 
fourth a goblet of water: yet, notwithstanding this show of conse¬ 
quence, the most despicable meanness existed at home, where everything 
presented a scene of litter anil contusion. All the domestics seemed 
within doors perfectly fainibar with the master of the house, and the 
greatest uproar oftentimes prevailed^ in the midst of which it was truly 
ridiculous to remark how the native pride Was upheld, by the former 
creeping on their hands and knees whenever they had to pass their 
master or hand him a cup of water. At all times the sitting posture, 
with the hands joined in front, is deemed the most respectful. 

The Burmans cannot be said to be illiterate, for almost every peasant 
can read and write. Often have I admired the pleasing and harmonious 
inflexions of their voices when reading; their pronunciation then is 
slow, soft, and distinct; but in colloquial intercourse a discordant volu¬ 
bility is equally remarkable, and the contrast is so striking that one 
would scarcely imagine it to be the same language. 

But of all trails in the Burman character suspicion is the most pre¬ 
dominant : this, too, as well as the most obstinate incredulity, is inhe¬ 
rent in all classes. An object of suspicion is annihilated forthwith, and 
the slightest symptoms of sedition or disaffection no sooner appear than 
they are most effectually crushed. Many horrible massacres occurred 
during the fast few days I^vas in the capital. J was not an eye-witness 
of any of those, but*I Iqprnt from indubitable authority that many of the 
Cassngers were thrown into the Irrawaddy, with heavy weights attached 
to their necks. It was supposed these unfortunate people might rise, 
and it was thus deemedfadvisable to reduce, as secretly as possible, the 
number of the natives of that coyntry then residing in Ava. 

Suspicion, to<?, caused the American missionaries and several European 
gentlemen to be confined at the breaking out of the war, and most bar¬ 
barously treated. Against tljc formlfcr suspicions arose from their lan¬ 
guage and complexion, and mung in the habit of receiving remittances 
from Calcutta, which t were considered asf secret 6ervice-money for in¬ 
formation afforded. 

— - ■ -- — ... - . . — - - - -“ ; ~ 

* This is the person in whose house Major Bennett was domiciled during a consi¬ 
derable portion of his captivity,—-/We Narrative referred to in the opening para¬ 
graph of this Series,— Ed. 
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The laws of Burmah may be most equitably framed, as we are led to 
believe they are by Captain Symes, yet bribery and corruption prevail to 
,80 great a degree, that all salutary effects are lost, or perhaps never 
gained. To illustrate the difficulty ^of seeking redress, I will state the 
number of persons through whose hands a memorial of consequence has 
to pass; and in doing so, let it be remembered my information pro¬ 
ceeded from an enterprising young English merchant, who was made 
prisoner at the commencement of hostilities ; qnd who himself has been 
obliged to submit to every extortion incident to an appeal to the King of 
Burmah. , r 

A memorial is first read to the King by the Athandan-zane (King's 
ear), and if favourable it is marked as such. The Athandan-zane being 
feed, it passes to the Loar-gouck to be registered, who, when bribed, 
sends it on to the Beer-dyke, or privy council, the four Attenwoons of 
which must be paid. Next, it is forwarded to the Lotoo, in order to pass 
through the hands of the Wone-ghecs with a similar tax : the Wone- 1 
dowks (secretaries) of the latter must also receive a douceur, or they will 
obstruct its passage to the Seree-ghee (head clerk), who, when satisfied, 
tells an underling to give in writing the required order or document, 
sanctioned in the first instance his Majesty. The Scree (clerk) must 
of course be paid for his trouble, and the I?eon, to whom it is handed for 
delivery, is frequently very troublesome unless rewarded. So much for 
the encouragement given to our countrymen towards promoting a reci¬ 
procally advantageous traffic. 1 • 

Many little circumstances and anecdotes convinced me there was a 
great deal of division amongst the principal people; and even at the 
last, when all were obliged to give assent, many vowed vengeance on 
some future occasion. As to the middling and'lower classes, I firmly 
believe that nothing would have pleased them better than a genetol revo¬ 
lution ; and several times I heard hopes expressed that the British would 
come to the capital, in order that affairs might be thoroughly reformed. 

The bulk of the population being so ripe for revolt, it may be a sub¬ 
ject of wonder that the detested Mane-za-ghee, so conspicuous for 
cruelty and tyranny, did not in the course of the war fall a sacrifice 
either to public animosity of private resentment. That lie remained, 
throughout those critical times, the leading member of the cabinet, strikes 
me a3 a proof of the extraordinary vigilance and skill a Burman govern¬ 
ment is capable of. An advantage, if it may^be uo palled, arising from 
the suspicious character of the Burmans, is, that t&ey are positively afraid 
or one another. However ambitious* or mentally prepared, a nobleman 
may be to support a conspiracy, lie.feels it most dangerous to divulge 
bis secret even to those with whom he is most intimate;* doing so be 
fancies would be his death-warrant, ar^l a step to reputation for loyalty 
to the informer. «It is to this little dependence on eaeff other's honour, 
I conceive, may be attributed, in a great degree, the ptevention of plots 
tigidnst the state, notwithstanding the genial discontent. * % 

Throughout the treatment Dr. Sandfora and I received at the capital, 
a singular species of cunning may be traced. On our first arrival the 
ministers affirmed that no harm should happen to us, but they had no 
sooner gratified themselves with numberless questions than we were 
hedged in a loathsome dungeon. At my different visits to Moung 
Byouck’s office, the eccentric behaviour of that minister was calculated, 
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in his opinion, to make me more readily acquiesce in his wishes regard- 
ing the letters sent'to Major Jackson. Moung Byouck, however, would 
sometimes pass the'whole morning with Dr. Sandford and myself in con¬ 
versing on the manners and customs of other nations. Of European 
kingdoms he possessed no knowledge, and thought all white people 
were the subjects of the King of England. The Bormans, by Moung 
Bypuck’s account, live in great dread of China. I asked him if they 
were not successful, about sixty years ago, over an invading Chinese 
army; when he replied they were, but then they were only fighting 
against “ Mountain China,” and that it^vas “ Canton China” they now 
feared, as that country could bung ten to one against them. The de¬ 
scendants of the survivors of the defeated army are to this day colonised 
in the vicinity of Ava, and are to be distinguished by their national cos¬ 
tume and habits. 

On one occasion, probably during the conferences at Malown, all the 
European prisoners in the capital were collected, and questioned most 
minutely concerning their relatives and friends. They asked me how 
many brothers and sisters I had, and whether any of them were married 
or likely to be. The latter question was also put in the most serious 
manner as to myself, and, as their .curiosity on this point was more 
amusing than alarming, I wove a tale to please their fancy. I never 
could understand the objedt of ntany of their singular questions. All 
the real occurrences of the war wefe carefully concealed from our know¬ 
ledge ; and nothing whatever disclosed that could lead us to suspect the 
deceit practised ou the British Commissioners. 

Upon the whole, I venture an opinion that the Barmans in general 
are so blinded by obstinacy, and, moreover, so warlike and active in 
their disposition, that*our late triumph over them will by no means have 
a permanent effect. Not that I mean to say they will ever deny they 
were Seaten ; but when freed from immediate danger, and the dire suf¬ 
ferings of the war in some degree forgotten, they will look upon things 
past to have been decreed by fate, and not owing to the want of valour 
on their part. Their native haughtiness and extraordinary contempt for 
every nation but their otvn will then return with all their original force. 
The higher orders consider it derogatory to their rank even to learn any 
foreign language. The lower orders are so unreflecting and prejudiced 
that the most forcible reasonings fail to make the least impression on 
their minds, more cijpeciplly on points tending to lower their national 
superiority. I h&ve often been diverted by the natives entering into 
conversation with me when the advantage of an interpreter offered. 
On one occasion a Burman, wBile sitting on the ground and staring at 
me with a* face most*emblematic of self-satisfied ignorance, suddenly 
accosted me with—“ We are a much wiser people than you,” and 
begged, at the same time, I mfght be duly informed of his opinion. I 
asked this sage whether any of his people coultT make watches and 
other European articles which the)* so much admired; and how it hap¬ 
pened that with such a handful of men the British had found their way 
into the heart of the Burman empire. JVfy friend allowed the ingenuity 
of making watches'but declared it was an art of no consequence; and 
with regard to their defeat, he thought it most probable, if another war 
occurred, they would be the victorious party. . 

The war in Bucmah, notwithstanding its pitiless operation, has tended 
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wonderfully to improve the state of society in tlfat country, a fact to 
which the prisoners of war who were in their hands the whole period can 
bear testimony. Savage and cruel they still remain,*yet the same violent 
animosity towards their enemies did not exist latterly as at earlier 
periods; and even amongst theuisetyes a degree of refinement can be 
traced, more particularly in their prisons, where tortures and other 
aggravated afflictions vJfere far less frequent, although, according to 
Bur man custom, equally *as necessary, as formerly. 

The first European prisoner, taken at Rangoon, they treated most 
barbarously. The poor fellow^ell into their power while searching for 
pine-apples Jn the jungle, but resisted till lie was exhausted. He was 
then fettered and sent up to the capital, about 600 miles, enduring on 
his way every species of cruelty. When he entered the compound of 
the prison at Ava, an iron ring was clenched round his body and a cap 
drawn over bis face, and thus he was to remain until the ministers had 
seen him, it being generally supposed, as reported to the King, that lie 
was some great English General, second only to Sir Archibald himself. 
However, they soon discovered the captive to be an unfortunate private 
of the 1st Madras Europeans. 

In the month of May, 1825, a soldier of the “ Royals,” while loitering 
at a very little distance from Prome, fell into the hands of a party ready 
to seize him. They no sooner secured him'than they pinioned his arms 
behind, and bound him on a poney by fastening his neck to that of the 
anitnal, and tying his legs under its belly. He was kept thus for a day 
and a night, and barbarously tormented besides. On arriving at a camp 
three pair of chains were clenched on bis.ankles, and an iron ring on bis 
neck, and the latter being made fast to a substantial building, ho was 
exhibited like a baited bull amidst the inhuman jests of hosts of specta¬ 
tors. He was next put into a boat, with an armed force, to be sent to 
Ava. The chain from his neck was now secured to the bottom of the 
boat, which, encountering a squall, was upset, and the poor fellow nearly 
lost his life. When rescued from the river they fastened him to a tree, 
and left him exposed to a boisterous night. At Malown, where Prince 
May-mya-boo, a half-brother of ihe King, edmmanded, a JJurman of 
some rank had the cruelty to pluck out by the roots some hairs of his 
beard, which caused the blood to flow. This act being noticed by the 
Prince, he ordered the JJurman not only an immediate punishment, but 
sent him in chains to the capital, where he underwent some weeks' im¬ 
prisonment for his wanton cruelty. 

The prisoners, if they survived their arduous march to the capital and 
the Old Man’s cruelty, were afterwards^'in general, tolerably billeted on 
people who could be depended upon/and who were allowed a certain 
quantity of rice per month for their maintenance. 

Every member of the male branch of Ihe royal family bears the same 
character for humanity as May-mya-boo: but the Quegn is a perfect 
Jezebel, and her brother Manc-za-ghoe is as closely allied to hep in 
principle as in blood. My farewell notice }‘( this Prince shall be fhe 
recital of a true anecdote. 

When Mr. Price, the American missionary, sedretly assured Mane- 
za-ghee that if the Britisli were forced to come Jo the capital they were 
resplutely determined to subvert the present dynasty—beseeching him, 
at the same time, if he had any regard for his Sovereign, to accelerate 
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the negotiations fpr peace—the Prince coolly asked, if, in such an 
event, there would be any chance of himself being favourably consi¬ 
dered by the British, To this pointed interrogatory Mr. P. peremp¬ 
torily replied in the negative. 

To give a correct idea of the familiar and domestic habits of the 
Burrnans, my best plan will be to confine myself to those with whom I 
was more intimately acquainted. First, nothing used to astonish me 80 
much as the food of the soldiers who accompanied us on our march to 
Ava. It consisted of rice, vegetables, and leaves of various descriptions, 
hut all apparently not more nutritious thafti a cabbage-leaf. Their cheer¬ 
ful performance of arduous lmlrehefc on such spare diet often made me 
think vvliat excellent soldiers they would become under our discipline. 
When no villages or towns lay in our route, a roller of rice slung on 
their shoulder, and some favourite leaves, sure to be found in the jungle, 
supplied all their wants. 

Notwithstanding Moung Yanshen’s consequential appearance abroad, 
in his silken garments, and fallowed by three or four attendants, he veri¬ 
fied at home an old truth—that pride and meanness generally go hand- 
in-hand. Of this I had a farther proof when it happened that he was 
placed under arrest for failing to furbish his complement of ponies for 
the King’s service. During the period oi his confinement I was much 
surpiised at the difference of his breakfasts and dinners, which were sent 
to him regularly every day. A pair of handsome owks, with china cups 
and dishes, which l had never before seen, were sported on this occasion, 
and filled with all the niceties of the market of Ava. The object of this 
ostentation was solely to impress the people in charge of him with grand 
ideas of his consequence, for 1 remarked on his release his meals became 
proportionably scanty*. 

An*)wk is a large round bowl with a high conical top, and it is taste¬ 
fully painted or gilded : inside a platter is made to rest on the top, which, 
in dinner order, contains cups and dishes filled with curries, fish, spices, 
&c. &c. ; under the platter is a space sufficient for a farther supply. A 
second owk is merely filled with boiled rice. In Ava the streets are 
quite enlivened by bearers of pairs of owks, balanced across the shoulder, 
conveying the dinners of the public functionaries and others. The Bur- 
mese. King aifd'all, eat with their fingers, and use spoons merely for 
gravies. ^And after three months’ experience, I am free to confess, for 
a dinner of rice ^uiH cufry, Nature’s own way of enjoying it is by no 
means unpleasant: it) fact, the Burmans sometimes showed themselves 
indignant when I only used a sppon, which made me more readily learn 
to “do at Rome as Rome does.”. 

Moung Yanshen’s lady, who bore a strong resemblance to the popular 
idea of a witch, made it her custom to rouse her faculties in the morning 
by the invigorating’elfects of the betel-nut, and snaking three or four 
cheroots, before she could muster resolution to give orders tor the pur¬ 
chase of the articles required from # tlie bazaar. Marketing in Burmah 
is attended with some troulihi, but with a considerable degree of satis¬ 
faction; for, ac cord ii\g to the principles of buying and selling established 
in that country, servants have little or no opportunity of defrauding their 
masters and mistresses? The value of every commodity in the market 
is fixed by custom and regulation according to bo much weight of silver 
or lead. There is* uo coin current in the country, bo every family has 
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the prudence to be supplied with weights and scale? of their own, and 
also a hammer, chisel, and block to divide the metal. Certain shells 
are also allowed by law to complete a balance. Considerable, and to 
me amusing, disputes with her domestic, were of frequent occurrence, 
regarding the weight and purity of the metal, ere the latter was de¬ 
spatched to the bazaar, where he had the same routine to go through for 
each purchase. In the.‘mean time the rice would be boiling, and, 
perhaps, the mat, on which they all sit, cleared f of rubbish and dirt, the 
accumulations of the day before. On the return of the servant, bringing 
a supply of # fisb, vegetables, chillies, paun-leaves, tobacco, &e., break¬ 
fast would soon be cooked and deposited in an owk. In the event, 
however, of Moung Yanshen’s absence, no one dared to consume the 
fresh provisions, unless he had sanctioned their so doing. It was a 
matter of indifference when I took my meals. Mot so with Ummce (a 
familiar appellation), who had always to wait her lord’s return, when 
her ladyship lost no time in stuffing herself with immense handsful of 
rice squeezed into a lump, with a bit of meat or fish currie in the centre. 
Raw chillies and onions she would also greedily devour, filling her 
mouth at her meals to such a degree, that one might imagine she 
actually enjoyed the pains of suffocation. After copious draughts of 
water and washing of hands, came the Burman custom of eating lea- 
leaves mixed with oil and garlic, by way of a dessert. 

Eating, smoking, and exposing the bed-clothes to the sun, composed 
Ummee's sole occupation from morning till night-. Not an hour, how¬ 
ever, elapsed—and it was the case with the whole family—that she did 
not swallow some such indigestible stuff as young bamboo, nuts, unripe 
Indian corn, green tamarinds, &c. The Burmans are uncommonly 
fond of the latter, in its green state the most acid of all fruits, which 
they eat with salt. The riper ones fell to my share. » 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the owk would be replenished, 
and each member of the family took supper as appetite or convenience 
suited. This profuse and coarse way of living easily accounted for the 
haggard appearance of the good wife, who wastcontinually complaining 
of headaches and fevers, and doctoring herself with powders, to aid, I 
imagine, her powers of digestion, which, unless she had the gizzard of 
a hen, must have needed some most effectual assistance. Another 
resource for Burman ladies is the ease afforded by a violent .method of 
champooing. ‘ ,c ' , 

In witnessing the process of this remedy, one mould fancy the Bur- 
mans were well skilled- in anatomy ; for. every joint and muscle is rubbed 
and pressed with the greatest precision, and ihe^head turned into posi¬ 
tions as unnatural as they are horrible to behold. It required a person 
of some strength to administer the nicer parts of. champooing, which 
appeared to me to-be little short of strangulation. I fiave often wit¬ 
nessed my lady, or a visitor, lying^on the flotr, and being champooed 
with the feet of a heavy man, while they vv^e diverting themselves with 
a,recital of some of my outlandish actiofis, and eyeing me every now 
and then as if I were a tame baboon. Indeed,, I remember, on one 
occasion, the champooer, while walking up and down, with the assist¬ 
ance of a bamboo, the champooec, being told to get off, in order that 
greater freedom might be afforded for the hearty laughter I had caused. 

The Burmans are by no means ignorant of all the good things Provi- 
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donee has designed for our use ; but their habits are so parsimonious 
that they prefer gratifying their appetites by quantity rather than by 
quality, except at the expense of their neighbours. The fine cattle 
abounding in the country are only used as food by the higher orders ; 
and, indeed, an ox is seldom slaughtered till age has rendered it unfit 
for work. I remember something occasioited the death of one of 
Moung Yanshen’s cattle during the night, atltijn the morning he and 
his family consoling themselves for the loss by a hearty repast at break¬ 
fast of the dead carcase, and making presents, besides, to all their 
neighbours. »A plentiful meal of it was^ilso placed before tjie, a bounty 
I ’declined accepting; and delight was shown on my doing so, in place 
or'indignation, as l expected. 

By the behaviour of Moung Yanshen’s two sons, I could often judge 
if peace were likely to be concluded or not; for, when matters were 
favourable, they deemed me worthy to participate occasionally in their 
meals and amusements. One afternoon, after being kindly treated for 
several days, I was astonished at the scantiness of my dinner, and, on 
expressing my displeasure, one of the sons explained the circumstance 
by opposing his two forefingers, agd remarking, with a sneer, that the 
“ Knglick” and f ‘ Burmali” were no? brothers. 

No dandies in Europe could possess greater personal vanity than 
these two young men. They were continually displaying to me the 
fine proportion of their limbs, and the rich tattooing on different parts 
of their bodies; and,■above all, they Were particularly proud of their 
hair. Of their fine, long, black hair the Burmans have, indeed, great 
reason to boast. 

The ministers and people of rank usually tied their hair in a knot on 
the centre of their heads, encircled hy a small white muslin handker¬ 
chief, *arro\vly folded. The other classes wore their hair in a knot on 
one of the temples. The women tie their hair in a knot at the back of 
the neck, and, to increase the size of the knot, they add some false hair. 

I found the same fashion prevailed throughout the whole country 
between Bangoon and Ava, a distance of upwards of six hundred miles. 

The Burmans are uncommonly fond of looking-glasses. Every 
individual of this family possessed one, and did not tail to indulge their 
vanity very freifufintly during the day. The young men, in particular, 
would bestpvv the greatest attention in folding their hair tastefully with 
their gownbowns (hatidk^cliiefB). In the course of an afternoon, I 
have noticed them reUrn several times to their glasses to new-arrango 
their hair, which at one time woald be seen tied up neat, and, in a few 
minutes afterwards, loosely flowing about their shoulders. 

The dress of the Burmans is composed of silks, or cotton cloths, 
wrapped round the t waist and legs, similarly to the natives of India, 
together with a long white coat or gown (for 1 hardly know which to 
call it), and wai'stcoat, both without .collars. The soldiers and middle 
claasfes wear a thick black glazed jacket, which covers their hips. 

The dress of the women is most unbecoming, and scarcely within the 
bounds of decency, dt consists, for the body and legs, in a single 
piece of cloth, called tamine, the breadth of which is not allowed by law 
to be more than three cubits and a span. It is only fastened round the 
waist by a tuck, and, consequently, the legs in front are left bare; and 
bitterly do the wotden complain of its want of comfort and convenience 
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also, for their walk by it is much restrained. The women also wear a 
thin white muslin jacket; and bangles, necklaces, egur-rings, and nose¬ 
rings, are as much in vogue with them as with all oriental females. I 
eannot extol the beauty o e the women in Burrnan. They, however, by 
the liberty they enjoy, and the gay raihbow pattern of their tatnine, form 
one of the novel and pleasing characteristics of the country; but, when 
their youth has passed, tjifcy are deficient of all personal charms, except 
that of a very soft and interesting voice. 

In all parts of the kingdom 1 remarked, occasionally, some women 
whose faces jvere tattocTed all <5ver, and thus made very black. These 
l learned belonged to some low tribe, a‘nd were attached as slaves to 
different families. 

The rules of matrimony are adapted to the capricious taste of the 
nation. I understood that the payment of very moderate fees by a 
husband or wife, to the judge, will relieve the parties from all conjugal 
bonds. 


A LETTER FROM THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

FROM AN OFFICER OF THE 43rU REGIMENT, ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 

* 

Camp, Falls of N iagara, Aug., 1838. 
Mu. Editor, —The privilege ‘of dating my letter from this truly 
romantic spot is, perhaps, my most immediate motive for writing it; 
and, in addressing it to yourself, 1 am actuated by the feeling that he 
who eaters so ably and so largely for the instruction and amusement of 
our migratory community has the best right to the contents of the 
military pilgrim’s wallet, » 

The regiment, which, after its winter march from New Brunswick, 
had been cantoned in the small towns on the River Richelieu, found 
itself at length, on the 1st June, in comfortable quarters at Montreal; 
and our heavy baggage having, alter an absence of six months, joined 
us by sea, we began to flatter ourselves that we might now smooth our 
ruffled feathers, and shake ourselves into a tolerably permanent nest. 

However, on the 30th of the same month, at six in tlie morning, vve 
received a sudden order to move forthwith to Kingston, Upper Canada. 
Accordingly, once more taking leave of our women, children, sick, and 
baggage, precisely as the cathedral clock struck nine, a.m., the corps 
marched out of barracks. * 

The left wing proceeded by the River Ottaw/i and Rideau Canal, a 
long and tedious route ; the right wing, to which I belonged, took the 
lirffe of the St. Lawrence, and making a sort of amphibious march 
—by steam where'the river was navigable, and by land where the rapids 
rendered it impassable—reached Kingston on Lake Ontario on the 3rd 
July. 

The regiment halted only one night cn route at Cornwall, a town 
whose name, language, ami inhabitants, reminded' us that we were now 
in Upper Canada. The shrill “ sacres" and “ marchc clones’ of the 
French Canadian no longer grated uponthe'ear; and, instead of the 
puny, swarthy, stove-dried, and monkey-like Jean Baptiste, we encoun¬ 
tered a Bturdy, florid, and grave-demeanoured race, evidently drawing 
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their characteristics from Scotland. Even here, however, the odious 
nasal twang of the Yankee has crept across the water, together with an 
incivility of manner which is not of the old country. 

Cornwall appears to'be a thriving town. In my rambles among the 
" neighbouring small farms and cottages, I remarked no dilapidation of 
buildings, no squalor of person, or other jyoof of poverty; except, 
indeed, when I stumbled upon the retreat of same “ poor exile of Erin,” 
whose habifs of dirt and improvidence are as duly impelled as an other 
article more necessary to immigration. 

Above Cornwall our steamers encountered, and with gi^eat difficulty 
overcame, some dangerous rapids. Ih some points the descent or plane 
of the stream was very apparent to the eye. The boat, in which-I was, 
became more than once, in spite of its vigorous paddling, wholly sta¬ 
tionary ; and our comrade vessel, being fairly overmatched, was obliged 
to employ horses and cattle to assist her boilers. 

We passed, within stone’s throw, many lovely islands, whose rich 
foliage drooped gracefully into the water in unpruned luxuriance, the 
rapids that hem them in protecting them from the axe and plough of 
improving and dollar-making man. Other less happily, but more use¬ 
fully situated isles, arc cleared and* inhabited, and dotted gracefully 
enough with flocks and herds. 

During the night of the 2nd July we threaded the far-famed group 
of “ The Thousand Isles,” rendered latterly still more famous as the 
rendezvous of the notorious pirate and outlaw, Bill Johnson. As I 
stood on deck admiring their clustering forests, silvered with moonlit: 
dew, or glancing occasionally With a feeling of awe into their dismal 
fastnesses, 1 almost expected, certainly wished, to see the swift, lead- 
coloured chaloupes of »the bold buccaneer dart from the deep shade of 
some gloomy isle; and, unsuspecting the Tartar-like freight of the 
“ Brockville,” attempt her capture, llumour has attempted to throw 
a halo of romance round this rullian hero, his four stalwart sons and 
beautiful Amazonian daughter figuring as the leading characters. In 
truth there is a mystery in his mode of life, and a wild beauty in his 
locality, that might afford no* inappropriate materials for the imagination 
of a Cooper to work upon. Bill Johnson has shown no little sagacity 
in the choice o£ kis retreat. In his impervious labyrinth of islands, 
protected by dangerous rapids, he is perfectly secure from all external 
assault. * • * 

The sojourn of {lie Regiment at Kingston proved of short duration. 
On the morning of the 6th July jve received, joyfully enough, an order 
to advance to the Niagara frontier, to occupy a line of country hitherto 
almost entirely defended by militia and volunteers. Accordingly, with 
the usual despatch that has of Igte attended our movements, we em¬ 
barked the same everting with Sir John Colborne (wl*> arrived that day 
from the Lowe? Province), on board the Great Britain steamer; our 
force jeonsisting of the right wing of* the regiment (we did not wait for 
the Teft wing), a detachment % of artillery with two guns, and a party of 
sappers and miners, vytli camp-equipage 'for 1000 men. The “ Great 
Britain” steam-boat, on board of which we passed the night paddling 
across Lake Ontario, is a Splendid vessel, mounting on her main deck no 
fewer than 1 12—not guns, but berths. She might have accommodated 
twice the number of»our party. 
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On the morning of the 7th July, neither shore gf the great fresh¬ 
water Mediterranean was visible from our deck; but towards mid-day 
the American line of land lay low, flat, and woody under our Jee. There 
were no mountains within eye-range; not even ‘a hill, by way of back¬ 
ground. The water of the lake was‘coloured like the sea in soundings. 
Not a breeze ruffled its surface, not a bird flitted across it; but occa¬ 
sional sturgeons were seen gamboling near the strand. 

About four p.ri., whilst our band made these unaccustomed shores 
echo to the strains of “ God save the Queen,” we rounded the point of 
land on whipli stands the United States Fort Niagara, and entered the 
celebrated river of that name, ft was' like turning from the King’s 
highway into a narrow cross-road, and the smoothness of one and the 
roughness of the other would complete the simile. 

- On the opposite side of the strait is the ruinous British Fort George. 
The Cross of St. George and the “ Stars and Stripes" wave, within a 
Bhort half-mile of each other. 

Under a burning sky we now landed near the Canadian fortress, a.-d, 
having formed on the shore, marched up to a green plain sprinkled 
with trees, where we diligently set about encamping for the night. 
Meanwhile a Samaritan old soldier, who has erected his permanent 
bivouac in this beautiful neighbourhood, came among us, and, uttering 
the cabalistic words “ claret in ice,” quickly drew the greater part of 
the officers after him. We found a most civilised circle, graced by several 
fair ladies, to whom, fortunately; our band proved, a welcome novelty. 

The suddenness and rapidity of our movement from Montreal had led 
us to expect something more than a n'lere change of quarters in our 
advance to Niagara. All is quiet, however; and, since the affair of 
“ The Short Hills," no aggression on the part' of the Americans has 
taken place, except occasional gunning at the sentries across thp. strait. 
This, however, is quite an international badinage. A Yankee is as 
handy with his rifle as is a German with his pipe ; the former fires his 
piece, and the latter smokes his meerschaum, with equal sang froid. 

The following morning, at daylight, we struck our tents, and, em¬ 
barking once more in a steamer, boated up the river about seven miles. 
As we proceeded the banks increased in height, and became beautifully 
wooded, the stream varying from one-half to one-quarter mile in width. 
Beyond Queenston the Niagara river, from its great rapidity, is not 
navigable for steam-boats. Under this town we therefore disembarked, 
and, leaving behind us the flat alluvial plain, w ( hich was formerly, per¬ 
haps, covered by the waters of Lake Ontario, we toiled up the rocky 
heights of Queenston—scene of the Jbloody battle of that name in 1812 
—and, passing close under the monument of The gallant Brock, con¬ 
tinued our march along the level tajilc-land which extends from this 
eminence to Lake Erie. Remains of the British wbrks are plainly 
visible on the crest of the hill. The position is most formidable; and 
one carinot but admire the hardihood that prompted the Americans to 
the attack. A New York “ Guide” thus laconically notices the affair ’ 
of Queenston Heights:—“ The Americans continued in possession but 
a few hours, when they recrossed the river.” The plain and old English . 
of which is, that they were hurled headlong* down the rocky precipice 
at point of bayonet; and those who were not killed, drowned, or taken, 
did certainly “ recross the river” with most undignified despatch. 
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The cliffs are at. this point about 360 feet high, and the turbid stream, 
sole vent for the waters of the great western lakes, supposed to contain 
half the fresh water of the globe, rushes madly through the narrow 
*gorge. The whole of this vast tribute to the ocean is poured over the 
Falls of Niagara. A theory mooting the recession of the Great Cata¬ 
racts from this spot to their present position issnot, I think, too extrava¬ 
gant. Philosophers build upon this the probabjlity that in lapse of time 
the Falls will retrograde to Lake Erie, when that noble, though not very 
deep, inland sea must be drained. 

Our route from Queenston was very Beautiful and very inciting: and 
if*it were possible for an officer*to cnjby himself on a line of march, with 
infantry soldiers in complete marching order, under a temperature of 
120°, this day’s journey would have been to me most enjoyable. How 
rich the foliage of the solemn forests! How luxuriant the crops of 
grain! The clumps of English-looking trees, tastefully left to stud 
the cultivated plain, gave the idea of travelling through one continued 
park. In no part of the Cadadas have I noted a similar aspect for the 
picturesque. It is a wholesome feeling that the foreign scenes most 
fascinating to the traveller are thoge which most strongly remind him 
of home! 

Within a mile of our destination we crossed Lundy’s Lane, a sandy 
ravine leading up to an elevation which formed the key of the English 
position in the battle of 1814. It was the scene of a most obstinate and 
bloody conflict—epithets that we may safely predict will be applicable to 
any future encounter in which the old English mastiff and its recreant 
but well-grown whelp may havfc a hone to light for. 

Marching through the pretty little village of Drummondville, and 
debouching from a straggling grove of Spanish chesnuts, we descended 
upon a verdant plateau, whose extreme verge is scarped by a precipitous 
bank some 200 feet in depth, thickly clothed with magnificent trees. 
Above their topmost branches the mist and sunbow of the Great Cata¬ 
ract spanned the heavens; and through their foliage we caught the first 
glimpse of that wonder «jf the world, within musket-shot of which it was 
now our singular fortune to pitch our tents. 

I never betook myself to regimental duties with a worse grace than 
when recalled ky'buglo from my first entranced interview with Niagara ; 
and I web remember the feeling, as I turned away from the falls, that it 
was impossible I ghould find them in the same form on a future visit. 
Yet in truth they are the very type of unchange! In their eternal thun¬ 
der there is no interval of silence—there is no rest in their ceaseless 
cadence* Centuries note no variation, no shadow of turning in Niagara. 

Following the not ufiusual custom of tourists, I ought perhaps now, 
having first declared Niagara t<j be utterly indescribable, to set to work 
vigorously andf verbosely in its description ; but, in,good sooth, it is a 
subject that might well daunt the most adventurous pen or the most 
darjttg pencil. I will, therefore, onfy devote a few lines as a record of 
first impressions; in doing w’hich I should not be surprised if I fell un¬ 
guardedly into the vefy solecism for whidh I have just been quizzing my 
precursors. My preconceived notion of the Falls of Niagara (how often 
have I pictured them totnyself!) proved, I need scarcely say, very wide 


' * An old author’s term for the falls. 
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of reality. The river is very much narrower, the cliffis higher and more 
wooded, and the landscape more generally luxuriant, than I had expected. 
I was not prepared for the singularly abrupt turn of the stream ere its 
fall— a turn which fortunately presents nearly the whole front of the two 
cataracts to the spectator on the Canadian shore, nor for the half mile 
of boisterous rapids thafrwrinklc the face of the river above the falls. 
It is impossible that the .notorious Caroline steamer could have reached 
the great crescent in a state of integrity; these glorious rapids, which 
come onwards, leaping, roaring, and exulting, like an army of hoary 
giants, must have torn the lithe craft to Bhreds as she pussed through 
them. 

I imagined Goat Island, which divides the Great Ilorse-shoe from 
the American fall, to be a mere rock, and on actual inspection was happy 
to confess that I had wronged a beautifully-wooded isle of seventy-five 
acres in extent. 

Then again the sound, the sound ! Have I not had it hammered into 
my brain that the voice of Niagara is heard at once on lakes Erie and 
Ontario? The truth is, that the cataract is often scarcely audible at 
the distance of half a mile, the great elevation of the overhanging banks 
and the woody surface of the surrounding c ountry smothering its. tones. 
But, as the aspect of the falls varies wonderfully with the season and wea¬ 
ther in which they are viewed, so is their sound modulated by the state 
of the atmosphere. During the busy hours of day a sullen murmur is 
all that reaches the camp, but in the silence of night the floods lift up 
their voices in full concert, and the walls and windows of my cottage, 
300 yards from the river, tremble almost as palpably as the deck of a 
steam-boat in motion. The silver spray, which, so long as the sun is 
above the horizon, seems to pay some deference to his power, rules 
triumphant on the damp air of evening, and distils a soft shower that 
sometimes assumes all the penetrating importance of a “ Scotch mist.” 
The surrounding vegetation seems most grateful for this supplemental 
rain, wearing the joyous livery of summer long after the distant forests 
arc putting on the more sober colours of autumn. 

Sensitive travellers have bewailed the sacrilegious erection of huge 
hotels on a spot that should be sacred to the sublime and beautiful; and 
l must admit that, in my previous dreams of Niagara,‘these places of 
public carousing rose up as nightmares of horror. The neighbouring 
country, however, is so full dress, and its cidthre sO manifestly confesses 
the presence of man, that these tall, columned, and terraced edifices are 
not so incongruous to the scene as might be imagined. I doubt even 
whether one of the dark, solemn, castellated ruins of the Rhine would 
better suit the character of Niagara than the huge white clap-hoarded, or, 
to use a term more intelligible to insy.Iar cars, clinker-built Pavilion 
Hotel, which, perched outlie highest pinnacle above the falls, looks like 
Noah’s ark left high and dry on Mgunt Ararat The antiquity of either 
edifiefi is but a day in the eternity of Niagara. V 

ln Spite of what I have written above, I am not going to confess dis¬ 
appointment; but I believe I must admit that, on a first and distant 
view of the cataracts, I found more of the picturesque and less of the 
sublime than l had expected. But to he fulljr, almost too fully, Im¬ 
pressed with the glories and terrors of Niagara, approach them close ; 
stand on the Table Rock; let the edge of the great Crescent ripple over 
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your foot; compare the stupendous volume of the falling floods with 
your almost invisible brother-reptiles on the opposite shore, and confess 
that you were nevSr in bo awful a presence ! If ever in my life I felt 
inclined to smile bitterfy on a fellow-mortal, it was when 1 marked a 
kittle creature in broadcloth studiously posing himself in a Napoleonic 
attitude on the gigantic pedestal I have just Requested my reader to 
occupy. But what think you of a wedding on, Table Rock ? Such an 
event has occurred; and who shall deny that it is an appropriate altar to 
the living God ? • 

As a proof ojf the gradual recession of *he falls, a large portion of the 
above famous crag lies dissevered amid the foam of the great cauldron; 
and the present superincumbent leaf of the table has a warning fissure, 
which, however, does not prevent spectators from making it their 
favourite, as it certainly presents the most favourable view, of the cata¬ 
racts. It is impossible to tire in gazing at this miraculous scene; but 
the unaccountable attraction of the abyss is positively almost dangerous. 
"What a temptation for the wretch, who, miserable in this world, has no 
reliance on a future! It js singular enougli that on the very horn of the 
horse-shoe one may, or rather two may, converse without greatly raising 
the voice. * • 

Americans vaunt their view of the falls from Goat Island, the Terra¬ 
pin Rocks, &c., averring, in'their qwn forcible slang, that “ it whips 
yourn all to smash !” I hope soon to have an opportunity of deciding 
on the justice of their cjaim. • 

On the subject of first impressions of Niagara, 1 have only twice heard 
it honestly and openly confesseduhat they fell short of expectation—in 
both instances by ladies. At the table d'hote, of the Pavilion I heard 
one fair malcontent dcolare that she was “horribly disappointed!” I 
looked at her enamoured husband sitting near her, and hardly know 
whether to envy the good fortune or to admire the boldness of the man 
who had united himself to a lady of such “ great expectations.” 

At this season of the year life at Niagara should be one continual 
pic-nic! Scenes worthy of Boccacio, or of the “ Reine de Navarre," 
arc at hand on every side. Here charming turf-edged and wood- 
fringed roads for esquestrianism ; there loog vistas of luxuriant forest 
framing the goljau corn-fields; natural lawns tufted with umbra¬ 
geous “ bosquetsendless arcades of foliage, o’er-arched by the 
wild vine’s *wauton fastocas; or llespcrideau orchards, toppling to 
the ground with nature’s munificence! What a pity that all these 
attributes should exist no nearer tlym 3000 miles from London! Fancy 
the “ one-’oss shays,” loaded with Smiths, Browns, Snookses, and 
Filkinses—cgld fowls an<$ warm cits—on a Sunday ! Even as it is, one 
encounters no small share of Coc^neyism here. Parties of Canadians 
from Toronto make Srfbbath trips across Lake Ontariy, spend the day 
at the City of tha Falls, and return at midnight. Boatsful of Yankees 
cross the ferry from Manchester, bolt flown a dinner that reminds one 
*of Signor Blitz and sleight-oMiand, stare a good deal at the British 
officers, swallow a “ mjnt julep” (not a Pad thing, by the by) at the 
.bar—that head-quarters of “ expecting” and expectorating—and then 
escort their ladies down ta the ice-shop, near Table Rock; in which 
act of gallantry it is common to see the gentleman walking in front* 
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with his coat over his shoulder, the fair one in rear, tfilh her arms 
hanging straight down, in a style wholly American. 

The leisurely manner in which the “ Britisher”* prolongs his con¬ 
vivial pleasures is doubtless quite as much a matter of wonder to Brother 
Jonathan as is the latter’s galloping.consumption of viands appalling" 
to John Bull. I vow that more than once my mouth has been yet 
scalding in the first, or nayp act, whilst my vis-a-vis was already “ slay¬ 
ing his thousands” in the closing scene of the cheese l I have hardly 
made my first wry face in sipping my pint of “ Bay and Martin,” before 
my neighbour pushes back his chair, slaps on his white castor, and 
rushes out <Jf the room as if the Demon of Dyspepsy were at his heels 
•—which he doubtless is ! 

I often thought that the system pursued in some hunting-kennels, of 
calling the hounds in rotation to the trough, according to their slowness 
or rapidity of feeding, might be felicitously adopted at these great 
public tables. 

To this unheallhful despatch of meals usages attribute a sallowness of 
complexion and spareness of person that may certainly be accepted as 
a sweeping characteristic of Yankee phijsique. The rosy rotundity of 
visage and the duplicity of chin, ^common to the Briton, is rarely seen 
over the border. 

Finger-posts “ to the Falls”*—and 1 placards “ to the Museum” 
—“ to Starkey’s Refreshment Rooms,” &c., set the teeth of the romantic 
tourist on edge. Yet, after all. making due allowances for the incon¬ 
gruity of these things with the glories of Niagara, an ice-cream, or 
goblet of iced lemonade, is not amissaf'er a ramble under a temperature 
of 90° in search of the picturesque! 

At the present genial season this beautiful snot is a favourite resort 
of lately-married pairs. I have counted several cooing couples, both 
Canadian and American, fulfilling the fleeting period of their 1 honey- 
lunacy at the great staring “ Pavilion.” Why the latter should prefer 
it to their own sylvan and appropriate shades of “ Goat Island,” f can¬ 
not guess—unless the proprietor of the isle, following the advice of 
Captain Hall, has made his paths “ wide enough for three to walk 
abreast.” r 

The notable project of erecting a large town here, under the imposing 
title of the “ City of the Falls,” has failed. A committee was formed, 
large sums of money subscribed, and, for,aught I know? mayor and 
corporation elected, and turtle bespoke from the W : est Indies; but the 
projectors falling out, the bubble burst,—and Niagara is not yet quite a 
Cheltenham. Living is very reasonable here—one may board and 
lodge at the Pavilion Hotel for one’ dollar, o- four English shillings, 
per diem , of course paying extra for wines : and a pair of horses may 
be very well kept for one shilling and sixpence a day. 

Soon after the arrival of the regiment at the Falls we were put on 
the qui vice by the arrival of’ Lord Dtirham, with his family and 
suite: and I suppose old Niagara never witnessed such a convocation 
of cocked hats as was presented when his Excellency was encountered 
here by Sir John Colborne, and Sir George Arthur, with their respec¬ 
tive staffs. The Governor-General adopted the “ soothing system” 
with our neighbours over the water, and was most liberal in his enter- 
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tainment of tliose who visited this shore during his stay. Willing, per¬ 
haps, first to astonish, and afterwards to mollify the Yankees, he issued 
public notice of a grand review on the 17th of July, and cards for 200 
persons to dinner in the evening. 

An immense concourse, chiefly*American, attended in the morning. 
Our force consisted of one regiment of Light Infantry, about fiOO strong, 
one squadron of the 1st Dragoon Guards, *iul two guns—the ground 
being kept by three companies of the 24th Regiment, and a troop of 
“ Her Majesty’s Niagara Lancers”—a most excellent and efficient 
corps, since disbanded. We gave the Spectators a rapid field-day, in 
Co'lonel Booth’s best style, with a liberal allowance of blank-cartridge; 
and, not many hours after, betook ourselves to dine with his Excellency 
at the Clifton Hotel. The feast was only remarkable for the number, 
the mixture, and the thirstiness of the guests. I never saw so much 
iced champaign disposed of in a given time. Of several rather comic 
occurrences at table, I chronicle the two following. A sallow-visaged 
Yankee, sitting next to a mo'dest, peach-cheeked young Ensign, “ of 
ours,” made the following graceful attempt at introducing a conversa¬ 
tion : “ I say, Mister, I guess yoijre a private!” And, when Lord 
Durham, after having drank the health of the Queen, proposed that of 
1 the President of the United States, a sturdy old Canadian borderer 
refused to rise, swearing, in the hearing of several Americans, that he 
“ would not stand up for the d—d scoundrel!” The party was— two 
parties. Nor could it nvell have been Otherwise. Nature has severed 
the two shores of Niagara: war has widened the wound; and I don’t 
think that even the great plenipotentiary will succeed in healing it. On 
the Canadian side this enmity has been aggravated by the affairs of 
Navy Island and the *Short Hills. The loyalists and volunteers vote 
themselves ill used by the lukewarmness, as they style it, of Govern¬ 
ment in the repression and retaliation of American outrage; and, were it 
not for the interposition of the river, it is likely they would long ago 
have taken the law in their own hands. ‘‘ The Hume Government,” 
remarked a volunteer ofliaer, “ would not tamely suffer the occupation 
of the Isle of Wight by the French for a minute, though Navy Island 
was left for weeks in possession of Yahkee freebooters.” “ No,” I 
thoughtlessly replied, “ because England would naturally resent a stab 
in the heart % inore readily than a prick in the finger.” “ That is exactly 
what we complain anSwered lie. “ The sympathy of the mother- 
country does not circulate so far as the extremities—and we are not 
even allowed the privilege of fighting our own battles.” The militia 
forces were disbanded last month, without having enjoyed the luxury of 
reprisal. 

At this season the recapture of # Navy Island by a boat attack appears 
feasible enough, for the stream above it is smooth and«luggish. I con¬ 
clude, therefore, that either an accumulation of ice, or a respect for the 
t value*of human life, prevented the attempt. 

The dance, which succeeded to the above-noted dinner of Lord and 
Lady Durham, was nqt graced by the presence of American beauty, 

• the ladies of that nation retiring immediately after dinner, not being 
provided with toilette de bat. I remarked more than one very pretty 
girl among them—though tfie apple of beauty would infallibly have 
been awarded to certain of my own fair countrywomen who were pre- 
TJ. S. Jon un. No. 120, Nov. 1838. 2 C 
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sent. Among the young American officers I found one or two perfectly 
gentlemanly and intelligent men. 

The most orthodox exploit expected of the visitor to Niagara is the 
“ passage under the great sheet of thg Horse-Shoe Falland, although 
I have travelled too far to think it necessary to thrust my head into the 
mouth of every lion thrft yawns by the way-side, yet this lion both 
yawned so wide and reaped so loud, that I considered it due to my 
cloth to accept the challenge. Accordingly I am just come home with 
a splitting headache, bloodshot eyes, and sundry rheumatic twinges, 
gained by the most awful conflict, with wind and water that I ever en¬ 
gaged in. Putting myself into the hands of the negro guide, I was 
turned into a small room, to exchange my own uniform for one re¬ 
sembling, l should imagine, that of Neptune’s merman guards, namely, 
a suit of green oil-elolh armour, fitting me like a sentry-box. In the 
same chamber two dirty Prussians, with teeth chattering from their 
unwonted washing, were pouring forth, qs they dressed, a volume of 
guttural congratulations on their respective performances in nature’s 
great shower-bath. 

Having completed my disguise ,1-followed my Atlanlean guide; and, 
pursuing his footsteps down the cork-screw and courage-screwing stair, 
that lends down the face of the cliff, fancied myself Aladdin led by his 
gigantic Genius. 

The prospect from the little path leading over the shattered crags at 
the foot of the Great Crescent—to whose tender mercies 1 was shortly 
to commit myself—is glorious beyond conception ; and I felt the same 
desire to linger there as one has to admire the paintings in the ante¬ 
room of a dentist; my Ethiopian Cicerone, however, dragged me for¬ 
ward through a shower of sulphur-smelling drippings from the rocks 
above, and in a moment I found myself blinded, buffeted, and*breath¬ 
less, in the midst of a hurly-burly of wind and water that defies descrip¬ 
tion. “ Look up!” cried my guide, during a momentary lull; and for 
one instant I distinctly saw the grand vault of over-arching water 
shooting from the impending rock, and passing me in its descent at the 
full distance of thirty paces. Presto! came an avalanche of water 
which knocked my hat down to my dim, followed J>y a hurricane of 
wind and spray from below that blew it off, and left mb gasping like a 
dying tench ! In the midst of my tribulation.1 remembered the superb- 
nunded couple who added trifold awe to the awful cevemony of wedlock 
by having it performed on the “Table Rock;” snd I thought that they 
could not find a fitter font for the baptism of their first-born than the 
spot where I then stood : the lady-mother woujd not have far to look 
for a wet-nurse! 

Having remained about five minw.es at “ Termination Rock” (the 
ultima Unde of hitman footsteps, 153 feet from the mouth), in vain 
hopes of another glimpse through, the continual cloud of mist, I beat a 
willing retreat, delighted to “ revocare gradum” from that “ hfcll of 
waters.” Had there been a dozen Eurydices at my heels, I should not 
have lost one of them—for 1 never once looked behind me! On my 
way out I inquired for the spot where an ambitious traveller, named 
J^gerton, passed, according to his own account, two whole days in 
engraving his name on the lock beneath the sheet of water. It is 
already utterly obliterated!—such is fame! His humble servant is 
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perhaps now giving his name a better chance of immortality than all his 
own efforts have accomplished ! As for me, I would rather drop into 
^ny grave, “ unhonoured and unsung,” than purchase distinction at such 
a price. • 

I can hardly understand how ladies can amdergo the above awful 
ordeal—yet the names of many fair visitanfc to “ Termination Rock” 
are recorded on the IBooks. My gigantic guide seem? proud of his 
guardianship of so many pretty charges. He told me that yesterday he 
had escorted « young Spanish lady “ finder the sheet,” and that she 
wfts very nervous. 1 thought of Othlllo, as [ looked in his sable face, 
and was not surprised at the maiden’s alarm ! 

Having readied upper earth, and resumed terrestrial attire, I was 
gravely furnished with the customary certificate of my aquatic feat (or 
dip-loma, as I should rather term it, at the nsk of rousing Johnson’s 
ghost), and requested to inscribe my name, “ with appropriate remarks," 
in the books kept for that praiseworthy purpose. A large table is lite¬ 
rally covered with a host of ledgers, scrap-books, and alba (let me insist 
upon the classical as well as generaj propriety of ibis plural), in turning 
over the pages of which I passed a very amusing hall-hour. Such 
straining after the sublime, and sqch inevitable downfalls into the ridi¬ 
culous, I never encountered. The frothy .and forced rhapsody of the 
would-be poet is instantly followed by the slashing attack of some bitter 
satirist; and the canting and ranting outpourings of the ultra-sanctimo¬ 
nious is immediately assaulted by the still more disgusting ribaldry of 
the ruffian scoffer. In one page some deeply-impressed versifier exhorts 
Niagara to “ go a-head,” in a volley of lines, beginning “ Koil on tlum 
mighty flood !”—and In the next, “ Mary Anne Murphy came to see 
the i'alk*, and i think it a very pretty place an unpretending entry, 
from which I took my cue. 

The state of the country is now perfectly tranquil. We are on excel¬ 
lent terms with our Yankee visitors ; and if they would abstain from the 
crimping employment o£ trying to seduce our soldiers from their colours 
and country, our feeling towards their nation would be still more friendly. 
A wholesome taste of personal ebastisenfent in one case, and of gaol 
discipline in tm/others, may perhaps discourage further attempts to 
promote desertion—so easy on this frontier—among our ranks. 

We constantly Jieifr vefy flattering assurances of the hundreds of miles 
travelled by America^amateurs for the purpose of seeing the British 
camp at Niagara. We are no d#ubt the lesser lion of their visit; but it 
is very amusing—very strange—»to find men, speaking our own lan- 
guage y so ignorant of commonplace English details. Our tents, our 
uniform, manoeuvres^ and especirjly the regimental band and bugle corps, 
appear objects of intense curiosity to the America* groups that con¬ 
stantly crowd oftr sylvan parade-ground. The old big drum, loo, with 
its v»yal blazonry and numerous scrolls of battles, attracts children of a 
larger growth than it would in Europe. The truth is that the American 
cannot shake off a sprt of allegiance oT feeling for the country of his 
origin—he sympathises with her ancient glories, and feels their reflec¬ 
tion on himself. Hence # a fact that can hardly he denied—namely, that 
of the animosity which doubtless exists between the Briton and tfie 
Yankee, two-thirds'rankle in the bosom of the former. The native of 

2 C 2 
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the United States can afford to be proud of his ancestral country—but 
the Mother Land has as yet neither forgotten, nor quite forgiven, the 
successful struggles of her rebel son Jonathan against her authority. 

It i3 hard to determine whether the.presence of a regular regiment on 
this frontier has prevented a recurrence of Yankee piracies; but it not 
actively useful here, we flatter ourselves that we are at any rate somewhat 
ornamental. I do not know any panorama more striking than that 
obtained from the roof of the Pavilion Hotel—embracing on the right 
the splendid reach of the river a\. far as Grand Island ; in,front the two 
great cataracts divided by Goat Island; and on the left of the picture 
the snowy tents of our encampment spread in perfect symmetry on a 
verdant plain overhanging the turbulent torrent, whose windings gra¬ 
dually disappear in the distance behind wooded headlands. 

Although Niagara forms an agreeable summer quarter, we cannot 
boast of a great variety or amount of amusement. The society is small, 
the dearth of books dreadful, and the sporting very moderate. One 
may, however, kill his two or three couple of woodcocks, enjoy beauti¬ 
ful rides in the neighbourhood, or a bath in the river only 300 yards 
above the Falls !—and the Table Ihjcb, to me at least, always presents 
a delightful mode of passing a vacant hour. A winter sojourn here, 
however, does not hold out very tempting prospects. Several large 
buildings are refitting as barracks for the soldiers, and the officers are 
gradually providing themselves with lodgings or cottages. 

J cannot close this letter, Mr. Editor, without engaging you to instil 
into our friends in England, that, as 'Intelligence from home is the 
greatest boon to the absent, so there are now swifter modes of convey¬ 
ing it than through the medium of the old jog-trot regular post. None 
of my home correspondents, however, have hitherto discovered the 
means of firing a point-blank shot at me, by the Great Western, except 
my tailor! 

But you have had enough of my “ froth from the Fallsand if you 
have looked in vain among tlio.v! sheets for any of the higher brandies 
of information, accept the foil wing apology—namely, that having 
within twelve months been introduced in a sort of headlong military 
manner to the five great British provinces of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Upper and Lower Canada, I cannot boast of 
more than a bowing acquaintance with thes/? portions of the North 
American continent. ' 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, should the contents of my budget, such as 
they are, prove acceptable. I have in reserve other scraps, which, with 
encouragement, I might endeavour to render palatable. 


Bugle. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

• _ 

WORKMEN EMPLOYED IN THE YARDS OF THE NAVY, &C. 

. There are at present 10,171 workmen of alljlescriptions employed in the 
five naval ports of this country; namely, 3465 at Brest, <1164 at Toulon, 
1102 at Rochefort, iai2 at L’Orient, and 1J28 at Cherbourg; besides 
1000 artificers of the artillery, and 2053 labourers, on the marine works 
connected with these ports. The materiel invested in the fi^et, generally, 
inclusive of the value of the ve*ssels, A estimated at 298,463,000 francs, or 
about 11,938,520/.; the cost of the hulls alone, independently of any equip¬ 
ments, is valued at 60,739,000 francs, or about 2,429,500/. The annual 
consumption of hemp for cables, ropes, &c., amounted, between the years 
1826 and 1830, to an average of 2,000,000 kilogrammes, or about 1970 tons; 
at present it is not more than 1,200,000 kilogrammes, or about 1180 tons, 
at the most. A ship-of-the-ljne, when fully equipped, costs not less than 
2,900,000 francs, or about 1 16,000/.: but the Hereule, which took out the 
Prince tie Joinville to America, cost even more; namely, 2,939,525 francs, 
or about 117,580/. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY. 

The following has been ^iven As an accurate statement of the present 
distribution of the forces under aftns. In Africa, 16 regiments; in An¬ 
cona, 1; in the southern departments, 17; in the northern and eastern, 
from Dunkirk to Nice, 52; in garnson'at Paris and in its vicinity, 28; at 
Strasburg, 5; at Lyons, 6; and in the central departments, 40. In all 
165 regiments. • 


AFRICA. 

Thg slender remains of the imperial army are housed almost wholly 
under the roof of invalid asylums, or dependent upon out-pensions. I 
should say that there are not more than one or two puvates, at the ut¬ 
most, to be found in the ranks of the army in Africa; and of men of a 
higher giade, one may here and there fall in with some old serjeants. In 
Algiers itself there is a veteran company consisting entirely of individuals 
who have seen twenty-five years’service and upwards, but it is daily grow¬ 
ing weaker and weaker, and is never employed on active duty. It is not 
the wasting forrfts of the heroes of Wagram and Jena which now-a-days 
constitute the flower and sinews of the French host. Their limbs are 
waxen tob stiff and.feeNe for the ordeal of bivouacs. The strength and 
vigour ofthe arnfy must be looked for in the ardent warlike temperament 
of “ lajeune France .,* who would march to the gates of Pandemonium 
itself, if blood and fighting weremowhere else to be found. One thing at 
least is certain ; none but young soldiers could have kept up the game in 
Africa, and stood proSf against the peculiar species of warfare, or endured 
the series of privations and scorching sun which characterise this clinic. 
The men thatfsuccflmb first ancl soonest are the old soldiers. The revo¬ 
lution of 1830 Jias been, in the event, a heavy blow # to the French army; 
so much so, that it is a common remark, “ we were better off even under 

tllfe*-- Bourbons.' 5 The parsimonious, calculating spirit of the Chamber 

of Deputies is the sore which preys upon the military system, and wages 
incessant war against the King’s inteiesf and the policy of lus government. 
In this w r ay the comfort of the private ancl subaltern is ground to dust; 
while the Chamber scarcely darts to call the bloated appointments of the 
higher grades of officers into momentary question. There is no army in 
Europe where th«j commorf soldier is so wretchedly paid as the French: 
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for what is left to him, after every deduction from “his pay has been ab¬ 
stracted? If in the loot, a halfpenny (un sou) or thrbe farthings at the 
outside; and if in the cavalry, or the “ compagnies 4'elite” one penny 
{deux sous )! Nay, even out of this miserable remanet, he has to purchase 
his blacking and several other minutiae. No private in any European 
service can be so shamefully remunerated, or lead a life of such complete 
self-denial; it is rendered less intolerable only by his being fortunately 
enabled to earn a few soiw^a-day by employing his leisure at some craft, 
or having relatives at home to help him forwards. 

But to the army in Africa. Ever since the yecr 1834, when the war- 
allowance was ordered to cease a^d determine, the men have not received a 
farthing mo^e than if they haa been parading at home, some corps, 
indeed, such as the “ Chasseurs d c Afrique,” receive even less. But "I 
forget; there are regiments to whom the boon of a quait of wine has been 
condescended, with the proviso that they work six hours a-day on the 
roads, under a decimating snn. And they have so toiled and sweated, 
greatly in favour of the vicinity of Algiers; for most of the public roads 
have been completed, the marshes that exhaled pestilence around it have 
been drained, and many spacious barracks hfj.ve been erected. All these 
things have been done, at the soldier's expense ; it is he who has bee.; the 
paviour, bricklayer, carpenter, navigator, and mason of the new bishopric 
of Algiers ; the trowel and saw, the hod and axe, have achieved far more 
honourable feats of hands, than fhfi sword and musket deeds of arms. 
The noble roads, which extend forty and fifty miles he> ond the gates of 
Algiers, and have'opencd out a wide held of cultivation across neglected 
levels and wastes, are so many monuments which the French army have 
raised to their own honour: not less so, the gigantic means applied to the 
draining of the plain of Metishah. ‘ 

The advanced posts are always intrusted to the African corps, as it has 
been found necessary 1o change the quarters of the troops of the line from 
the camp to the town barracks, after doing six months'out-duty. There 
can scarcely he a more harrowing sight than to see the poor fellows lefuni 
to their ‘homestead ; so squalid and bronzed their eountenances, so 
41eshless their every limb. You see them dragging their heavy steps 
along, sinking almost under the weight of their muskets, and telling the 
tale of their sutfeiings with an eloquent appeal to one’s feelings, which is 
enhanced by the manly bearing that scorns to give vent to a complaint or 
murmur. The months of July and August usually consign a third, nay, 
at times, even a half, of every regiment to the hospital, and in some quar¬ 
ters, particularly eastwards, ofUn occasion a frightful mortality in their 
ranks. Those who are capable of withstanding the fever,.and diarrhoeas 
of llns climate for the first, three or four years, and short indeed is their 
number, suffer afterwards but little, and, from, the Jiabits the) contiact, 
become wholly unfit, for the ease and quiescence that awaits them at homo 
alter their seven years’ service is out. Many, vihom I have seen rc- 
ombark for their native soil with all the glee of a criminal whose fetteis 
have been knocked off, have I seen land at Algiers within a couple of 
months after under a fresh engagement. " 

ABD-EL-KADtiR. 

Little doubt can be entertained that this wily and enterprising chieftain 
aims at bringing the whole territory.of the states of Barbary under his 
dominion. The Arabs to a man, whatever external feints they may htre 
and there put on, are at his command; for, either by a real or affected 
sanctity, or the adoption of straightforwardness and primitive simplicity 
of manner, he has contrived to acquire a degree of popularity among 
them which has been unknown since the days of the earlier Caliphs. If 
lie seek to extend his domain at the point of the lance or sword, they are 
reminded that the Prophet himself trod in the same track; and even at 
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this moment he has a broader territory beneath his sway than any 
Dey of Algiers evsjr held. So wide, indeed, does the fear of this con¬ 
queror, or veneration for him, extend, that tribes upon tribes, whose 
verv names are new to our ears, have despatched ambassadors to him, 
^ancl many from the remotest parts of the desert, to do him homage. 
Nt is extraordinary that such a preponderance should have been 
acquired with means seeminely so inadequate, for he has but a 
mere handful of troops about him; a handrtil sufficient, however, to 
keep any single tribe under curb, and nuclefis. enough, in the event of 
his taking arms againut the enemies of the “ Faithful,” to form a rally¬ 
ing point for the hundred contingents that, would pour in to him from the 
tnbes that recognise him as their liege lord. He has but 5000 men under 
hfs immediate orders, one half bf wh»m are maintained by himself, and 
the other by diffeient tribes, who renew their quotas every year. There 
are other 3500, likewise furnished by these tribes, who are quartered 
at Miisoarn, Tlemsen, and other points, under the command of leaders de¬ 
pendent on A bd-el-Kader, not on the tribes themselves. This is the com¬ 
mencement of a system of general organization among the Arabs, which 
promises to be attended by important results herealler. He has made 
gieat efforts to discipline the*1roops in bis own pay after the European 
fashion, but I cannot report that he has made any great progress with 
them ; I am told that he has formed battalions of (500 men each, of which 
1800 are tegular infantry or what he’slyles such, two-tlnrds of them being 
/naves, or of Uarhary origin ; the remaining GOO appear to be Negroes 
who have undergone the s.irile prodess under Ah(l-el-Kader as they would 
have done under any other Moorish sovereign—to wit, they have come 
into his hands by purchase, and he has converted them all into soldiers; 
they proved much mole difficult to trail! than his Jlarbary men ; so much 
so, that he could not bring them 1o submit to the metamorphosis without 
decapitating some of the most stiffnecked among them. There are besides 
GOO well-trained horsemen, who serve as a sort of body-guard, are gene¬ 
rally supposed to be natives of bis own tribe, and are mostly aimed with 
European sabres. His mfantiy appear to be well supplied with muskets, 
the Flinch being bound, by treaty, to provide his wants m this respect 
but the men have great repugnance to use them, as they are accustomed 
to a firelock ol a very dissimilar construction. I heard that his cavalry 
objected to their European sabres on the same score. However imported 
these means may be in liie abstract, they are quite adequate to master iiie 
opposition of any isolated tube, and account for the strides his power has 
made in the interior of this part of Africa > in fact, he has not only overrun 
and siibjugafet^tlie whole of Till erg, but there is every appearance that the 
province of Konstajutineh will ore long follow the same fate. His fust 
essay to make the latter his own has been frustrated by the French, and lie 
has been obliged recall Ins troops from beyond the “Iron Gates,” which 
lie between him and tkat province. Since this occurrence he required the 
Vf adv-Zeituns, a tribe of Kulughs, located on the frontier between Titteig 
and koustautmeh, to pay him uq enormous tribute—some persons say as 
much as SQ00/.—and ufion their refusal drew off his men very quietly, but 
shortly afterwards turned round upon them suddenly, overran their terri¬ 
tory, put twenty-seven of the lcatfing men amongst them to death, and car¬ 
ried off their promen, children, and cattle; such as*could escape made 
their way to the French settlements* In every respect the French could 
sciK'cely have had a more formidable neighbour than this chieftain; for 
he combines aptitude at stratagems and the influence of a saintly name 
and dignity that are popular among the Arabs m the highest degree, with 
great natural resources of body and mind and unbounded ambition. 

• D. A. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The Rev. G, $.*GIcig in reply to Colonel Napier. 

Mr. Editor, —Colonel Napier’s communicatioa to you is very laconic, 
and intended to be very sarcastic. It is, at least, perfectly safe. He 
knows that I cannot resent a personal insult, however flagrant. 

I must, however, bring him batfk to tacts. Was there any German 
Baron, and oflicer of dragoons, attached to the army at the battle of 
Vimiera, or was there not? If there was, it will serve Colonel Napier’s 
purpose far better to give the name than to indulge an irritable temper. 

It is quite clear, in spite of Colonel Napier's insinuation to the contrary, 
that I can have no interest in this controversy at all. And I really did 
believe, till Colonel Napier taught me to think otherwise, that he would 
have been the first to assign credit where it seems to be due, and to claim 
tor a good old soldier whatever reward his services may appear to have 
merited. But in this, as in other cases, Colonel Napier seems to prefer 
the shadow to the substance of chivalry. 

Colonel Napier need not hope to establish even the appearance of a 
contradiction between the Duke of Wellington and myself. In the dark¬ 
ness of the night his Grace may have mistaken a serjeant of light dragoons 
for an officer, and, if there was no German officer of Dragoons in the field, 
it is certain that he did so mistake his man. At all events the claim is 
not mine. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. R. Glhig. 

I beg to add that Colonel Napier may write whatever he pleases in 
^reply. By me his communications will not again be noticed. 


The Bayonet—FlncUyn in reply to Colonel Mitchell. 

|r UI T OR ’ ^ ere a B Gencials equally good, tacticians with Colonel 
Mitchell, the bayonet and ever/ other steel weapon would be indeed 
bloodless for it is impracticably to bring him to close conflict. Never¬ 
theless, I suspect every spectator of our skirmish will admjt that his fusil¬ 
lade is too distant for any serious result, and that, if I cannot break his 
ranks, he fails in turn to shake the steadiness of my column. H : s original 
statement was that the bayonet is a bloodless weapofi: I,quoted, in return, 
Niagara, the last assault in which British troops have been engaged 
against Caucasians, and showed that, in proportion to their numbers, they 
slew more in ten minutes with unloaded fusils than went down in ten 
.*! rs ‘ at Waterloo. He now wheels roundund assails me in flank 

with the remark that the death or capture of 400 men or so are unworthy the 
attention ol a military student, and charges me to cite great affairs. Why, 
1 beg to ask him whither, if the storming-party at Ciudad Rodrigo had 
been suffered to loa.d during the rusj)i, the breach would have been won? 
or whether the assailants would not have failed from that very cause^as 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and New Orleans. I know too well that, 
alter the breach had been carried and the place won, the men, having 
been suffered to retain their flints, began to fire—and I know $lso the 
contusion that followed, and that, if the Frentvh Governor had held in 
reserve a battalion armed with swords and targets, or faulx d revers, he 
might have hewn down thousands ot drunken.and disordered men, Monte 
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Video was won with, I* believe, # littfe or no firing; and what was the con¬ 
sequence ?—hardly^an act of violence occurred, because there was neither 
noise nor smoke to interfere with the officer's exertions, and the men kept 
close together, knowing that they could not separate without risk to them¬ 
selves. • 

^Colonel Mitchell asks me what ©ffieer of rank states himself to have 
seen a bayonet-fight. I beg to refer him to the Prince de Ligne, who 
admits that, at Gorlitz, he was involved in a bayonet -mcUe with ihe Prus¬ 
sians, and that he repeatedly saw successful and sanguinary attacks made 
without loading by Marshal SuvarofF. He imputes the frequent failure of 
night-attacks wholly to loading, and laughs at the ideaof musketry check¬ 
ing a determined onslaught by men without knapsacks who do,not fire. It 
is but just, however, to add, that he preferred the sabre as an infantry arm 
most decidedly to the bayonet. 

I beg leave likewise to ejte Sir Sidney Smith as always acknowledging 
lumself to have witnessed at least two melees with steel. When he 
admitted Kambaud’s column to enter Akha, and closed upon it in the 
street, no firing was allowed, but 300 corpses soon strewed the ground. 
Now it is quite evident that bayonets and sabres did come into collision 
then. At Aboukir, too, his despatch slates that the Janissaries, sallying 
from their works without orders, with slung fusils, charged upon and broke 
the French infantry with the scimitar, hut were in turn crushed by the 
cavalry of Murat, aided by an attacli ^>f the reserve infantry in column, 
led by Lannes. Now 1 cannot believe that even a French Republican 
would halt a column to fire 11^1011 eifemies who made no use of missiles, 
when by deploying he might pour upon them-at least four times as many 
shots— Credat Judr/ms Aftella. But neither Colonel Mitchell nor myself 
are of Israclitish race. • * 

I might perhaps add that Praga—in which 50,000 of those very Poles 
who met us so sternly at Maida went down or yielded to 28,000 foot and 
dismounted horse*, without a gun save those stormed in succession by 
their bayonets, and pointed on the enemy—can scarcely be deemed a 
second-rate affair; it was surely not less important than Barossa or Tala- 
vera —feX we justly boast of them. 

That there is no physical impossibility of obtaining adoption for Colonel 
Mitchell's theories I readily concede, any more than to the universal intro¬ 
duction of Christianity or annihilation of Liberalism; yet I fear none 
amongst us are destined to witness any of these consummations so 
devoutly to be wished. Let him remember that the ravelins must be car¬ 
ried before the bastions can be stormed. .Reduction of calibre, abolition 
of pipe-clay, introduction of the bayonet exercise, increase of properly- 
armed pioneers, and adoption of sabres by part of every regiment, are all 
practicabl&reforms, bjjcautjp they entail no responsibility, and risk nothing 
which we at present possess. If they succeed in service it will be time to 
think of farther improvements; but no man could reasonably be expected 
to risk his renown by going faith or, or exposing his troops to 1 lie possi¬ 
bility of disasters which might hav,e escaped his view and that of his sup 
porters in reform. * 

In conclusion, I beg to remind Colonel Mitchell that, at Ostrolenka, in 
1831, Russian bayoneteers were (?ut down in hundreds by Polish scythes. 
Would this hav^ happened had they been taught to fomt and parry pro¬ 
perly with the bayonet? • 

** I tyave the honour to remain, &c. 

Fluet.lyv. 


* SuvaToff caused the Cossacks and Hulans to shorten their lances one half for 
acting on foot, saying, the*, if killed, they would not want them ugam, and, if 
successful, fresh ones might, easily be procured. What a lesson for those wjio 
would peril u battle to preserve asknapsack 1 
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The proper Arms for the Infantry, 

Mr. Editor,— Colonel Napier has most justly, in # my humble opinion, 
termed the musket the queen of weapons. 

Now, as every!Kins: has a reason for it, I shall endeavour to offer 
few in favour of the above opinion, not that I myself think they a 1 j 
required, but simply because Colonel Napier’s opinion has been attacked, 
both verbally and in writing, and premising, of course, that should it be 
found eventually that det&nators can safely be used in the Army, the 
adoption of that species of lock will not deprivq it of its term—musket. 
Colonel Napier’s approbation of it being confined, as I suppose, to its 
being a weapon that is both V. re-arm and pike combined, in opposition 
to those writers who have suggested a long pike for some, swords and 
bucklers for others, keeping the musketeers separate and distinct, forming 
a third rank or on the flanks when in line, and the innermost ranks 
when in square, or some such anangement, which would be only going 
back again to more inexperienced, if not to more ignorant, times; and l 
contend with Colonel Napier that at present the musket is in truth the 
queen of weapons. Some, however, refuse to do homage to Iter musket- 
majesty, and whenever there is a doubt upon a subject I have elways 
found it the best way to go into details; it is what the Yankees call 
ciphering, and can be as well applied to logic as to arithmetic. Of 
course I consider the musket andi bayonet as one weapon, and so evi¬ 
dently does Colonel Napier ; and it is clear, I think, that our enemies, at 
least, have not as yet found out the way either to laugh at or despise it. 
The generality of those who find fault with the musket wish to see a 
weapon given to our infantry with which a skilful, brave, and strong 
man, can maintain a close single combat, if necessary, with his antagonist: 
a weapon, m short, with which he can not only defend himsell, but prove 
offensive lo his enemy. That is the burden of the song raised against the 
present arms of our infantry. 

Now, in reply to such wishes as the above, I beg leave to observe that 
they would, if complied with, tend more than anything else to destroy that 
discipline and very mechanism of the inlantry it has taken centuries of 
wars to bung to its present perfection; and that the gradual improve¬ 
ment in the art of war itself, conjointly with the other sciences, is the 
wise instructress that first took away from the infantry all and every 
such weapons, that might even encourage them in the slightest degiee 
to act independently of each otL r. 

It does not follow, because a regiment of Highlanders, by taking to 
their claymores, have occasionally broken and routed ,1 ho enemy’s mus¬ 
keteers, that therefore it is the superior weapon, and the one by which 
battles are to be gained. No, Sir! a regiment may have saved itself 
on an occasion, especially if it had at the time ho co'ufidenee mthe musket 
and bayonet, by throwing them away, and rushing ,on with the claymores; 
hut in nine cases out of every ten suel), conduct might, and would pro¬ 
bably, compromise the position, if not the battle itself. Hut though 
for something like the above, claymores were taken from my Highland 
regiments, they all distinguished themselves during the late war equally 
as well without them. o , 

I have often thought Ihat. cavalry, when dismounted for want of horses, 
might do good service, by acting, upon broken and dispersed infan¬ 
try with their swords, and on loot, in the same manner and style as-they 
would if mounted ; bill on no consideration should our infantry be encou¬ 
raged t<5 practise any other extended formation than en tirailleur. To 
engage with swords, or with any weapon more weiidable, individually, at 
close-quarters, than the musket and bayonet, wfiuld require the files to be 
opened, and that I need not tell any officer of foot is just the last order 
a General would desire to see his infantry adopt, except when skirmish- 
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ing. Indeed, if it was* possible to Van A skewer through every battalion 
of infantry when in tine, spit them, in short, like larks, without its inter¬ 
fering with their subsequent breaking into columns, files, &c., every 
chief of a brigade would be delighted, for he would beat with the greatest 
ease the finest independdht soldiers out of the field ; and the nearer they 
c!fca keep to the above order is the abject that is ever held in view. In 
short, it is discipline, which is nothing but each man, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, depending upon a whole, instead of himself alone, that has 
raised our ragamuifins to-an equality, in a milTta«ry point of view, rs far 
as regards the combat, wiith more able-bodied individuals ; and it is this 
that, has enabled civilised nations, with their very scum, first reduced 
to order and mechanical obedience, to overcome and conquer tjie boldest, 
biaVest, and most athlelic barbarians that ever dwelt on the face of the 
earth ; and so far from this fact being cause for lamentation, we ought, 
all rather to rejoice that o.ur very rogues and vagabonds, and even our 
sickly weavers and manufacturers can, as soldiers, be made so useful to 
then; country I 

It is. Sir, a manifest, truism to military men, that soldiers could never, 
when rushing on, acting independently as with the sword they must, be 
halted or restrained at the very moment required, because under such cir¬ 
cumstances 1 hey could not be said to be lield in hand. Now discipline 
includes this knowledge, inculcated upon our infantry soldier, that they 
arc only strong as a body and weal? *is individuals. This urges them, 
that is, all veterans, to keep together for their own safety as well as 
usefulness; and yet, even l&itli tfus knowledge, how often does the 
excitement caused by the charge with bayonets place the line in the 
greatest jeopardy, by tending to destroy that compact order and general 
attention of the whole, *so essential to il*> success, but still move for the 
subsequent movements that, may be required from it, immediately and 
urgently, such as the being suddenly attacked by cavalry, &c. And how 
much more must this danger be increased when rushing on or charging 
with swords and claymores, or such weapons that do nol admit ol being 
made use ol when shoulder-to-shouldor. Why, the commanding-officer 
could ntfyer expect to see ball his men again. 

Even after a charge of cavalry, how anxious is the leader to stop the 
hand-lo-hancl fighting, so usual among the dispersed men : and why ; 
simply to have his squadrons as complete, and as quickly m hand again, 
anil disposable for other services of more importance than a few successful 
combats of individual troopers—such as the wheeling rapidly to right or 
left, and seizing the enemy’s cannon, as was so splendidly done by the 
Scots Greys at JVaterloo, immediately after an effective charge to their 
front. 

Modern discipline luy> mqjle each soldier a part of a huge machine. In 
the mass they fornuthe immense block-machine ; individually and singly 
each soldier is, comparatively speaking, lnff a sixpenny-knife: therefore, 
to make the soldier of infantry depend upon himself is the destruction, 
the pulling to pieces of the machipe ; it is, in short, another edition of 
separating the bundle ofi^ticks. 

There is this important difference between what is required fromcavalry 
and infantry, in*common with th<? weapons assigned to each, that must 
not be lost sight ^f. The first is essentially an offensive arm, and its wea¬ 
pon is, therefore, properly the sword or lance; and when the force or shock 
of tb€ charge is expended, iqost certainly the sword is by far lhe best 
weapon adapted to the individual motions of the horseman. Nor ni there 
exactly the same danger of the cavalry suffering through its want of a 
longer range of offensive power, as would be the case with infantry ; 
because if scattered or dispersed cavalry are at any time threatened by 
those of the enemy in compact order, and the commanding-officer findi 
that he has no time to get his*men together, and to put them in motion, 
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to meet the opposing cavalry, if is easy lor him, Indeed safer, to retire as 
rapidly as possible, even if in his existing dispersed order, to the rear, 
and there re-form his squadrons under cover of his supports, &c. 

But the infantry have not this source left to them; their safety, if 
attacked when in extended order, or dispersed, consists absolutely and-- 
only in getting instantly together; rnd they have not the dewier resort 
of galloping to the rear to re-form: the very attempt to do so, in general, 
would only increase theft danger. With cavalry this is simply a retreat; 
with infantry it wouldh^as bad as running-away. The former would 
be charging to their front again, in a very few minutes ; the latter would, 
most probably, never reach tfie rear, if followed by the enemy’s cavalry 
especially. No! if they cannot assemble in battalion, it should be done 
by companies, however small; foe the (pucker each foot-soldier runs to 
the rear, so much the more does he weaken the whole body. If cavalry 
have ground intrusted to them, their halted position is usually several 
hundred yards in rear of it. Infantry, on the other hand, are drawn up 
on the alignment itself, and must often defend and keep the ground on 
which they stand; consequently, their weapon of defence or offence, 
must necessarily be available to them while stationary; and. therefore, 
to the infantry, a projectile is a sine qua non as the lawyer:, would 
say. Cavalry, to be seriously offensive, must be in motion, and there¬ 
fore to them the sword or lance, in addition to weight of horse, is all 
that is required. Skirmishing has special objects of its own, and there¬ 
fore, in both cases, is an exception. Hut dispersed infantry, when seri¬ 
ously attacked, must assemble together immediately ; and if by cavalry, 
like the hedge-hog, must roll themselves into a ball, with their prickles 
pointing outwards, in military parlance forming squares; and though 
in this formation, it cannot be fabulously said of «theni, as of the porcu¬ 
pine, that they shoot their quills, yet the small lumps of lead they can 
throw out do nearly as well. 1 

A nd now, Sir, a word with a former Correspondent of your’s, J. M., I 
think, who terms this the miserable trigger-pulling system of infantry 
warfare! By the way, the tone in which these disparaging terms are 
applied, reminds me strongly of the quarrel of two lads, the aggressor of 
which having struck the other with Ins open hand, and getting the worst 
of it in exchange, cries out, you don't fight fair; you hits with doubled 
fistesses. 

But let us see how the infantry, armed as they are, deserve the insi¬ 
nuation contained in the abovi. passage ; and I am confident the cavalry 
themselves will allow, that if, greater courage and chivalrous endurance 
are at all required from one arm more than another, it is from the 
infantry of an army. 

The foot-soldier, besides his fair share ot: offensive warfare, and the 
wild hurrah of the charge with bayonets—when, 1 if-'they have not often 
crossed those of the enemy, it certainly has npt been the fault of our 
people,—to which may be added the constant taking the bull by the 
very horns, as evinced by the storm of posts and fortifications, where, in 
spite of having no other weapons than those “Vniserable trigger-pulling 
muskets and bayonets,” somehow they generally contrive to get in, 
have yet other and probably cveitf more trying duties, namely, the 
working for hour# in Ihc trenches with spade and pickaxe, under a con¬ 
stant heavy fire of musketry, grapp, and all sorts of devilments. 

Again, on the day of battle how ofteij nave they to stand stift, and 
patiently too, under a fire, that knocks off first one comrade and then 
another, before their eyes, without being allowed to pull one of these 
miscrablofiriggers in return,or make any retort courteous whatever? The ■ 
cavalry are never exposed to this: or it they ai>e, that is, when not acting 
■jis infantry, they are impropeily posted, or badly commanded; and surely 
if the attributes of real chivalry are devotion and endurance under appal- 
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ling dangers, the infantry are as equally entitled to them as their mounted 
comrades. Verily, our enemies do not find that the musket and bayonet 
is such a miserable triggiy-pnlling system. 

* -^.nd now as to the style of the weapon. J. M. evidently forgets that 
t hr musket is, at least, an improvenftnt, upon the English longbow, so 
celebrated in days of yore, and which nearly as # ol’ten in those days, wit¬ 
ness Cressy, Agincourt, and Flodden, made straight the way to victory, 
as the musket has done in'modern times. But it’has not come down to 
posterity whether there'was any J. M. in those days, to term it the 
miserable string-pulling system of English frehery. 

\Yhenever anything is found mpre powerful and convenient is explosion 
than gunpowder, that also will pass awa’t, like bows and arrows, from the 
hands of modern soldiers. 

I remain; Mr. Editor, most faithfully yours, 

W. D. B. 


The Naval'Medical Department. 

Mr. Editor, —The following extract of a letter from Lord Nelson to Dr. 
Andrew Baird, then physician of the %et under Lord St. Vincent, inserted 
in Southey's Life, serves to prove that his Lordship’s high appreciation of 
the medical officers of the Navy at that period was very honourable to 
them, and that, cither individally or dpllectively in a body, they were even 
more highly estimated then than they have hitherto been by Naval 
Administrations:— 

“ The health of the ffeet cannot be exceeded, and I really believe that 
my shattered carcass is in the wojst plight of the whole of them. I have 
a sort of rheumatic fever, they tell me. 1 have felt the blood gushing up 
the lett side of my head, and the moment it comes to the brain I am fast 
asleep. I am now better of that, with violent pain of my side, and night- 
sweats, \jith heat in the evening, and feeling quite flushed. The pain in 
my heart, not spasms, 1 have not felt for some time. 

“ Mr. Magrath, whom I admire for his great abilities, every day I live 
gives me excellent remedies ; but we must lose such men from the 
Service, if the Army goes on encouraging medical men, whilst we do 
nothing. I am sure much ought to be done for the naval surgeons, or 
how can we expect to keep valuable men ? I look to you not only to pro¬ 
pose it, but to enforce it, to Lord St. Vincent, who must be anxious to 
preserve such variable men to the Navy.” 

These observations, coming from such a man as our greatest Admiral, 
surely show*wisdom ayd forethought of what has since happened in a 
wonderful degree, irf regard to the neglect of the surgeons. It is clear that 
the different Naval Administrations have not entertained such expanded 
views, nor benefited by them, thus early thrown out; as is proved by not a 
single act of any importance or consideration having been promulgated to 
benefit the surgeons of4he Royal Navy since the year 1805 (now thirty- 
three, and going on thirty-four years). Even at the peace there was no 
promotion for them to higher gratles ; no rewards for past, or encourage¬ 
ment for future services, to this valuable class of pubhe^ervants, and such 
as the Army surgeons then, and have since, received (until very lately), in 
their ^constant routine promotions, brevet medical rank, &e. In short, 
the line pursued appears so invidious towards the naval surgeons, so im¬ 
measurably disheartening and degrading to them (by the official avowal 
of the Board of Admiralty under Sir James Graham, on the score of their 
being warrant qfficers), as-^ompletely to abrogate the nominal rank con¬ 
ferred on them by the King’s Order in Council of the 23rd January, 18Q5 t 
and which assigned |hem, it *as stated, the same privileges and consi 
deration as their brethren in the sister service; but with whose advance 
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meni over their heads, and improvements in their condition (as bearing 
commissions in the Army), the surgeons of the Naval Service have been 
explicitly given to understand they may no longer compete, or have the,* 
slightest, approximation or assimilation in those advantages which 
Army med'cal officers, those of the Ordnance, and even the East India 
land Sei vice, enjoy, and shave guaranteed to them (to all of whom there 
are properly-graduated scales of full-pay, half-pay, and retiring pensions, 
according to their periods of service); to which^he Naval Service is kept 
so vastly inferior, in its medical department, that it appears medical 
men arc to expect to forfeit 'C.lie respectability of their profession, which 
in the Naval Service is made disreputable, and so discreditable to them, 
as educated men and gentlemen, in place of receiving honour from the 
Naval Service, as the bulwark and shield of this maritime country. In 
fact, the world might readily imagine that the tnedical servants are serving 
under a distinctly different Government and country. 

The effects anil ill consequences to the Naval Service itself cannot be 
problematical, as our great Admiral early remarked (in the height of his 
own military renown), and with a greatness of mind peculiar to him-elf in 
the Service, leading him to liberal views of policy (different in tiicse 
respects, it is apprehended, from the opinions of the majority of his order 
in it) ; and he wisely at that time recommended a change in the system 
towards the surgeons, and an adaptation or assimilation to the regulations 
of the Army Medical Staff, in order, i s he expressed it, to retain valuable 
and able surgeons in the Navy, and thereby render that justice to the 
Service which he loved so much; and, it would seem, by this kind of 
posthumous bequest (as his opinion and recommendation may now be 
estimated), appeared to wish to perpetuate shortly previous to the addi¬ 
tional lustre which his last action, that closed his glorious career, spread 
over the Naval Service. 

The copies of two memorials, between which an interval of sixteen, years 
had elapsed, the date of the last being in August, 1831, the former, the 
18th day of May, 1815, at the peace, show how long and unmeritfcd these 
grievances have existed, and that their prayer still remains unanswered. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your very obedient servant, 

A Naval Surgeon. 


The Disaster of El llaniet. 

Mr. Editor,—As an old subscriber, and strenuous supporter of your 
highly talented Journal, I beg leave to offer a few tri&iidly remarks on 
some papers which have lately appeared m it, entitled—“ The Disaster of 
El Unmet.” «■ » 

It is known to most military men that, during the last campaign in 
Egypt, seven hundred British troops, selected from the elite of the army of 
Sicily, well officered, ably commanded) and placed in a position that was 
considered to be of some strength, suddenly disappeared in thrjmost extra¬ 
ordinary and unaccountable manner, leaving, it has been said, no trace 
behind them that could enable the General of the Division to which they 
belonged to do more than merely to conjecture the probable fate that bad 
befallen them. 

No despatch having been subsequently published that had the slightest 
reference to this remarkable event, it has' been generally supposed that 
the conduct, either ot the troops or their leaders, or both, was so discredit¬ 
able lliat it could not bear the light without reflecting shame on the 
whole service to which they belonged ; and it w^snot until the appearance 
of the papers referred 1o that even a glimpse could be obtained of the true 
chain of events which led ,o one of the most^extraordinary incidents of the 
last war. • 

That the trodps in question did in part do their duty seems now indis- 
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putable, but it is greatly fo be lamented that the writer of these papers, 
whose style is not easily to be mistaken by military readers, should, in 
dressing them up to suit the prevailing taste for periodical literature, have 
„ omitted to give certain information, without which, a thorough understand- 
iSk of the highly interesting event%he undertakes to describe is impos¬ 
sible; and, as he seems to intimate, in his concluding number, that he 
may again refer to the subject, 1 trust he will* permit me, through the 
medium of your Journal, to express a hope that*he will gratify his readers, 
one of them especially, ty stating the real cause which led to the disper¬ 
sion of the square under the immediate command of Colonel Maclood, on 
which subject we are left totally in the darft. We have insinuations, it is 
true, but they are mere insinuations, pjid leave it doubtful whether the 
troops disgracefully broke and fled almost at the first sight of a con¬ 
temptible horde of irregular horsemen, or whether they were involved in 
destruction by the incapacity or want of nerve of their leader. 

I could also wish he would state the regiments to which the troops 
forming the rear-guard of General Stewart’s division belonged, their places 
in position, and the names of the officers attached to them, as far as they 
can now be ascertained. * 

It is further desirable that he should clearly and satisfactorily account 
for the startling and, begging his pardon, almost incredible inference which 
nine out of ten of his readers must tlraw from his narrative, that a very 
prominent part, if not the entire lead, in the resolute defence made by a 
remnant of these troops was»taken»by a Kntish officer of junior rank to 
others who were on the ground. The writer-will permit me to observe, 
without offence, that, in common justice to the parties concerned, as well 
as to the Servico at lauge, such an occurrence, if it really did take place, 
should have been either more than hinted at or altogether concouled. 
Censure has been administered in* no sparing degree on some of the actors 
in this bloody tragedy ; why should it be withheld from others who seem 
still more to have deserved it ? arfd, above all, why should the names and 
a fair meed of praise be withheld from those officers who distinguished 
themselves on such a trying occasion, merely, as it would seem, because 
they were of subordinate rank ? This is certainly not even-handed justice. 

One word more and I have done. I cannot but regret that so accom¬ 
plished and so distinguished a writer, as I take the writer of the narrative 
in question to be, should pot have given a plain unvarnished statement of 
a feat of arms, which, according to his own showing, required so little 
fictitious aid to render it even intensely interesting to the generality of his 
readers. Exciting, and graphic as are the scenes and incidents delineated 
in these papers,they are, as a narrative of even a section of a campaign, 
lame, impojtcnt, and inconclusive; and the writer, with the avowed aim 
of rescuing from cpnttimeiy many gallant spirits, now no moie, and of 
doing justice to the fey survivors of this brave but unfortunate detach¬ 
ment, is called upon,—and he coqjd not confer a greater gratification on 
every teal well-wisher to the Service,—in his next paper, to recapitulate a 
considerably portion of^what lie has already told of this extraordinary 
affair, with the required additions, in the simple, plain, yet nervous style, 
which distinguishes some other o>his productions. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, your humble servant, 

,, A Friend. 

J’jvoior United Service Ciqbj October 4th, 1838. 

* 

iOfficers* Widows' Pensions. 

Mr. Editor, —The following appeal has been pretty extensively circu¬ 
lated ; it has found its way to the several members of the Pension Com¬ 
mittee, and also to the Cabinjt Ministers. We are, nevertheless, doubtful 
of success. The po6r widows dare not show themselves in the request; 
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delicacy forbids each, and therefore all, to put their name either to memo¬ 
rial or petition. You are about to plead the cause of,naval officers; plead 
for the widows of both Services also. 

Your sincere friend," 

, An Old Office^*' 

“ The situation in which the widows of officers are placed is not unwor¬ 
thy the consideration of Ijer Majesty’s Ministers, with a view to an im¬ 
proved regulation. 

" According to the present regulations, the pension of a widow ceases for 
ever on her marrying again. Wiis rather severe change from the former 
grant for life forces the widow, in many ^ases contrary to'her inclination, 
to continue in widowhood, if the person she should desire to marry be an 
officer of sixty years of age, without property, or any other person unable 
to make a settlement on her ; and thus she is made to continue a pensioner 
all her life. It would, therefore, be a great relief, every way, if the pension 
were to cease on her re-marriage, but, in the event, of the death of the 
husband, to be received by her again. This arrangement would relieve 
the widows from much moral and physical embarrassment, and rather 
decrease than increase public expenditure on their behalf; an inducement 
to cohabitation without marriage would also be removed, which is one of 
the evils resulting from the present regulations, and a grateful feeling oil 
the part of the Army and Navy to the granters of the boon desired would 
be deeply impressed.” t 

Bristol, July 12, 1838. 


A few IT inis on Officers' Leave of. Absence. 

Mu. Editor, -The present system of ^granting leave of absence to offi¬ 
cers belonging to regiments in Great Britain and Ireland was established 
when the home service of a regiment wa$ seldom under ten years; but now, 
when it is limited to less than half that period, the regulations on that head 
require revision. During their sojourn, greater facility should be allowed 
officers to enjoy the society of their relatives, and renew those intimacies of 
home so dear to us all. There is little doubt but 11ns could be done with¬ 
out detriment to the Service; and that one Field-Officer, two Captains, and 
two Subalterns, might alternately be allowed on leave for three months at 
atime, which, taking into account those who would not be disposed to avail 
themselves of the indulgence, would allow each officer nearly twelve months’ 
leave during his period of home service, and that without being absent so 
long at a time as to be prejudicial to his professional duties. To those not 
devoted to field sports, the limiting the leave to the winter months is par¬ 
ticularly vexatious, as it prevents many from vvdtiny our national scenery 
at a season suitable for such delightful excursions. Its?termination on the 
10th of March sends the scientific soldier from London at a period to him 
the most interesting, when the public institutions are open, and lectures 
on various subjects are given at the United Service Museum, and othei 1 
places. In Ireland, General Officers are not allowed to give a short leave 
out of their district, without reference to Dublin. This completely stops 
all intercourse with other military stations, as, however itnxious to see a 
friend or get a few days’ shooting or fishing, few wish to make as formal an 
application for that purpose as if geing on lerve for two or three months. 

, - AN<?)?i. 
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COR RESPOND UNdE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

m Portsmouth, October 21 , 1838. 

%Ir. Editor, —A day or two aftCr the last communication from this 
place, the Cleopatra, 26, Captain the Hon. George Grey, and Clio, 16, 
Captain William Richardson, arrived from foreign service, The first from 
South America, with a large freight of upwards of 1,500,000 dollars, which 
she had collected at the different ports on that coast. She was last from 
Rio Janeiro, and made the voyage home ii*six weeks. She left Ihere the 
Stag, 46. with \he broad pendant of Commodore Sullivan, C.U., and the 
Sparrowhawk, brig. The arrival of the'Cleopatn* caused an alteration in 
the arrangements made by the Admiralty for conveying the Marquis of 
Clanricarde and suite to S4.. Petersburg!). The Pique had been selected 
in the first instance, and was actually packed away to Sheerness to fit for 
1 hat*purpose; from some cause or another, which has not. transpired, her 
orders were countermanded, and the Act soon was suddenly directed to be 
prepared for the service with all despatch. However, after twenty-four 
hours’ consideration, those instructions were rescinded, the Cleopatra having 
arrived at Spithead. The Dockyard Officers were instantly sent oft' lo 
survey her, and ascertain if there was any impediment in her proceeding to 
Russia, and, the report being favourable, the Pique was brought round 
from Sheerness, ami the matcyals foj erecting c.diins, &e., were transferred 
from her to the Cleopatra, the orders for the Aclaion to fif for South Ame¬ 
rica lenewed, and on the 1 st of October the Cleopatra left Spithead for the 
Nore to take the Noble Marquis and his spite, and has gone with them to 
Cronstadt, accompanied by the,Lightning, steamer. To leturn. The 
Clio was from the Mediterranean,,pn which station, and the south coast, of 
Spain, she had been employed for upwards of three years; but, as the 
packets arrive regularly from thence every fortnight, the men-of-war have 
seldom any news to communicate ; such was the case with the Clio. She 
has beep, paid off at this port. The Officers, before separating, gave a din¬ 
ner to Lieutenant Francis Thomas Brown, the Senior Lieutenant, as a 
mark of their esteem and regard for him during the time he had been in 
the bug, ».*»., from her first being put in commission in April, 1835. 

For upwards of a fortnight, owing to strong east winds which prevented 
all arrivals from the westward, nothing came into the poit; but oil the 
14th instant, the wind having changed, the Zebra and Raleigh, brigs, from 
the East Indies, and Niiraa, transport, from Halifax, came up to Spithead. 
From the two fLst the following account of the East India and (Jape of 
Good Hope squadron has been received. The two vessels lclt Madras 
and Trincomalee in M^y and June, were at the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena in August, and quitted the island of Ascension together on the 
1 st September. The Zebra, 16, was commanded by Captain M‘Crea (re¬ 
cently promoted to that rank), and’the Raleigh, 18, by Captain M. Quin 
(also lately made Post), and had both been employed in the East Indies 
nearly four years. In .Line, Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, the 
East India Commander-in-Chief, had been to Madras in the Wellesley, 
and from thence \vent to Penang; ifad, in consequence of some serious in¬ 
terruption on the part of the Chinese authorities to the continuance of the 
opium-trade with the British merchants the Rear-Admiral had sailed from 
Singapore for Canton with his;flag-ship and the following vessels of war, 
viz., Volage, 28, Lame, 18 , Pelorus, 16, Favourite, 18, Hyacinth, 1$, and 
Algerine, 10, and had l^ft directions for the” Victor, 16, to follow him, on 
her arrival at Madras from New South Wales; nothing moie has trans¬ 
pired, but, after settling tin* opium-trade affair, it was understood that the 
Rear-Admiral purposed going to Borneo, to arrange another important 
mercantile affair witlj the Dutdh and British merchants; and after that it 
U. S. Joe kn. No/120, Nov. 1838. 2 D 
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was expected he would go to New South Wales, that important part of the 
world being within the limits of his command. As the Victor is ordered 
to England, the Cruiser having been sent out to relieve her, it is possible 
the result of the Rear-Admiral's interposition in Jhe fore-mentioned mat¬ 
ters will not be known until her arrival^ With respect to the other shim 
on the East India station, the Rattles'nake, 28, was at Madras, and hoi 
her orders for England, avd to sail in the beginning of June ; consequently 
she may be hourly expected. The Wolf, 18, was actively employed in 
quelling piracy in the St raits of Malacca. The Conway, 28, had been to 
Sydney, and was on her return from thence. Thti Cruiser had sailed tvom 
the Cape for India a dav or tww before the Raleigh got there. 

On the Zebra and Raleigh arriving at the Cape of Good Hope they 
found Rear-Admiral the Hon. Ge&rge Elliot in Simon’s Hay, with his flag 
flying on board the Badger, rnoonng-vcssel, his flag-ship, the Melville, 
having gone to St. Helena and Ascension, and the different places on the 
coast of Africa. The Scout, Lily, Forester, and Nautilus were also in 
Simon’s Ray ; the Saracen had gone down the coas!. The Lily has since 
arrived at Plymouth, having left the Cape on the 20th ot August, eight 
days alter till Zebra. She reported the arrival of the Forester and Nau¬ 
tilus ; the lomicr in a most sickly state, having lost upwards of tv.enty 
officers and men. The slave-trade was in active operation on the coast, 
and all Admiral Elliot’s cruisers vveru in consequence on the alerl. The 
Pylndes had taken a third slaver. At Ascension the Zebra and Raleigh 
found her Majesty's brigs Termagapt and Viper: the sickness on the 
island had considerably abated, and great hopes were entertained that the 
fever was out of the island. The Melville got there on the 1st of Septem¬ 
ber, ami, after completing her,water, was to mn down to the coast and 
work back to the Cape. She expected to he theic at Clnistmas. As be¬ 
fore stated, the Zebra and Raleigh quitted Ascension on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, and shortly alter separated, and did not meet, until their arrival at 
Spithead. On tin* 12th of September, iv lat. 10. 4!> N. and long. 27. 11. VV. 
the Zebra spoke the Carnatic, having on board Major-Genual Sir Jasper 
Nichols, and Staff, bound to "Madras, all well. On the 10th infant the 
two brig,- received orders to go to Sheerness to be paid off, and have gone 
thither accordingly. 

The Nurna, transport. Lieutenant Howe, R.N., agent, left Halifax on 
the l'Jtli September, and brought invalids and old stores. The Cornwallis, 
flag-slup of Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir Charles Paget, was there, 
having had a complete refit, and taken in lower-dcck guns. She was to 
sail veiy shortly for Bermuda. 1 The Vice-Admiral had left Quebec in the 
Inconstant and got 1o that island, and purposed to"go to Jamaica in 
October. Certain arrangements had been made for the disposal of the 
squadron—the Inconstant being appiopriated loi\ Lieut.-Geftciai Sir J. 
Colhorne, and the Medea, steamer, for Mr. Buller; hift recent occurrences 
will have caused an alteration. The following Dilips were employed as 
under-—Malabar, Andromache, and° Racehorse, at Quebec; Veslai, 
Pearl, Crocodile, Chaiyhdis, and Skipjack, cither at Bermuda or shorlly 
expected. The Pearl to receive orders for England. Madagascar has 
been sent to .Jamaica, and the Snake ^n a cruise. The Numa, transport, 
is in the harbour land some of her stores, and Vvriango for the recep¬ 
tion of troops horn hence 1 o Chatham. f 

. The foregoing is an account of t J lie arrivr’s at the poit; the following 
relates to the depart in es. On the 3rd October Her Majesty the l^ueen 
Dowager, and suile, consisting of about fdty-two persons, sailed from 
Poitsmouth in Her Majesty’s slop Hastings, 74.: It was announced in 
general orders, by the Oominamlei-in-Chief of the port, and the Lieute-* 
nant-Govcrnor of the garrison, that such was to be the case, and, in con¬ 
sequence, proper arrangements were made to icccive Her Majesty with ail 
possible respect and attention. The troops' stationed in the garrison, con- 
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sisting of the 84th.Regiment, part of the Royal Marine Division, and the 
depots of the 18th Royal Irish, 2nd battalion of the 60th and 90th Regi¬ 
ments, were ordered to line the streets from the Lion Gates, Portsea, to 
the Dockyard jetty, from whence Her Majesty was to embark, in the first 
instance, on board the Meteor, steamer, commanded by Lieut. Pritchard. 
At three o’clock two carriages, containing some of the suite, arrived, and 
m a lew minutes after Her Majesty passed #he barrier-gate, when the 
royal standard was hoisted on the ramparts,*and a salute of twenty-one 
guns fired from the Lamport Battery, Her Majesty passed slowly along 
the streets, escorted by a detachment of ff.ancers, and was greeted with 
cheers and waving of handkerchiefs : ami every demonstration of loyalty 
was shown by an immenee concour^j of respectable persons who had 
assembled to see her. Precisely at a quarter past three o’clock Her 
Majesty arrived on the Dockyard jetty, and left the carriage, and was then 
handed on board the Meteor by the Commander-in-Cluef, Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. A double guard of honour, consisting of 200 men, under 
the command of Major Willington of the 84th Regiment, presented arms 
as she passed, and the Royal Marine band played the national air. A few 
minutes after the Meteor quirted the jetty, and her Majesty, in passing 
out ot the harbour, was cheered by several hundieds of spectators, who 
were on the different parts of the Dockyard, and close to the vessel. On 
the royal standard being hoisted on beard the Meteor, which was done the 
instant Her Majesty stepped on (he deck, the yards of the Britannia and 
Victory (flag-ships) were manned, and ro\ al salutes fired, commencing 
with the Bntannia, anil taken up by the Victory and Excellent, in har¬ 
bour, and afterwards hy the Edinburgh, Pique, Act scon, and Orestes, at. 
Spithead. The Meteqr got alongside the Hastings a little before four 
o’clock, and after some of the baggage, which had been taken out by the 
Messenger, steamer, was hoisted in, preparations were made to put to sea, 
and at half-past, five the Hastings left Spithead with a fine strong and 
steady wind, perfectly fair down the Channel. The Meteor was ordered 
to attend her, but she could not be of the slightest service, the wind being 
most favourable. 

Her Majesty appeared very much gratified with the reception she met 
with on passing to the place of embarkation, and with the marks of good 
feeling displayed on leaving the port. The day was most delightful, and, 
in consequence, the streets and ramparts were crowded with thousands of 
well-dressed persons, attracted to witness Her Majesty’s departure from 
Great Britain. On the Hastings making sail from Spithead a royal salute 
was fired from the Platform Battery, Her Majesty intended to touch at 
Gibraltar on liA - way out, and then go to Naples, at which city it is ex¬ 
pected she will remain three weeks or a month. On her getting to Malta 
the whole Jiarty w^ll !#e lartded, and the Hastings attached to the squadron 
under the command of Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford. 

The officers of the sflip fully expected to go to Quebec in the spting, to 
bring Lord Durham and suite to'England ; but if the last accounts from 
Montreal should prove correct lns*Lordship will be at Spithead a few days 
alter you publish your November Number, as it is said he was to embark 
on the 10th October in H.M.S. Malabar. 

There is a report that the Royal George, jaeht, is U*be sent to Malta in 
February to attend on Queen Adelaide ; it is not unlikely that such may 
be yie case, but at present it is merely a report, no orders for preparing 
the yacht for that service having, as yet, been issued. 

After the Hastings left Spithead orders* arrived for the greater part of 
the other ships fitting#*to prepare for sea, and on the 9th instant the Actmon, 
28, and Orestes, 18, sailed for South America, to join the squadron em¬ 
ployed on the coast of Brazil; the Aetcoon to fill up the vacancy made 
by the Cleopatra, coming hoqie, and the Orestes to relieve the Hamer, 
now collecting freight for England. 


2 D 2 
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On the 12th October the Edinburgh, 74, and Pique, 36, received orders 
to join the West India and North American squadron, under the com¬ 
mand of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, the' Admiralty having 
determined to augment his force by adding the above-mentioned ships, 
and the Malabar, 74, Pilot, Grecian, and Rover, corvettes, thereto. The 
Pique went immediately *o Plymouth, and was to assume the command cn 
the three corvettes, and re]*ort their sailing and other qualities during the 
run to Jamaica. She also Wakes Mr. Pakenham» as British Minister to 
the Mexican Government.’ The Edinburgh was delayed a few days, wait¬ 
ing for the Rose, corvette, from (Chatham, with supernumerary seamen, to 
be conveyed to America; when ’she arrived the wind became foul, and 
continued loPa week to blow strong from the west, so that she did not, get 
away until this day. She proceeds direct to Jamaica. Previous to going 
her main-deck guns (18-poundcrs) were changed to the light 32-pounder 
guns. She ha-, also got two 68-pounders, for shells, with a supply thereof. 
The Edinburgh and Pique take out about 150 supernumerary seamen, 
marines, and boys, for the disposal of the Admiral on the North American 
station : they are intended for the vessels fitting on the lakes in Canada, 
under the superintendence of Captain Sandom, R.N. The two vessels on 
the lakes, whose names have recently been put on the signal-boo*, are 
the Niagara and Bullfrog. 

A word or two respecting the shells. All the ships fitting are in future 
to have shell-rooms. In ships of the line and frigates this may be all very 
well, but in corvettes and smaller vessels it .is thought that it will not 
answer, and may prove dangerous: moreover, the erection of a shell-room 
materially abridges the quantity of water to he stowed. It is stated that 
the Hastings’ shell-room depnved.them of sixty tons of water. 

The Rose, 18, after transferring her supernumeraries to the Edinburgh, 
received orders to join the small squadron on the north coast of Spain, 
under the command of Commodore Lord John Hay, C.B., and has sailed 
thither accordingly. She is to relieve the Pantaloon tender, the latter 
having been sent out in the place of the Modeste. She took out a few of 
the Royal Artillery, to fill up the vacancies which have occurred. 

The Barrosa, transport, came from the eastward to embark detachments 
of the 8th and 84th Regiments from Gospoit, and convey them to the West 
Indies. She has gone to Cork lor detachments belonging to other corps, 
and will sail for Barbadoes and Jamaica so soon as they are embarked. 

Now, with respect to ships fitting. The commissioning of the Racer, 16, 
was announced last month. She is fitting in the basin of the Dockyard, 
and will be ready for sea in a month. 

The Ganges, 84, was taken in dock on Thursday to have her copper 
cleaned : it has since been considered necessary to strip off the old copper 
and put on new. On the same day she was pv.t in\commission by Lieut. 
Fitzjames, from the Excellent. Captain Barrington Reynolds, C.B., is fo 
command her; a son of a gallant Admiral who was lost in the St. George, 5)8, 
in the Bailie, many years ago. The Ganges is a noble ship, and a most 
desirable command; she will carry 32-pounder guns, and two 68-pounders 
for shells, and, in addition to Lieut. Fitzjames, fromHhe Excellent, will have 
two Mates and ten seamen-gunners frorp that ship. Her detachment of 
Marines will join lrpm Chatham. 

The next ships and vessels preparing for commission a*e the following, 
and will be brought forward in the'brder set down, viz.:—Sapphire, 28 ; 
Camelion, 10 ; Daphne, 18 (a post-ship); Gunew, # 10 ; Water WitclglO; 
and Magicienne, '24. The three brigs are Lieutenants’ commands. 

Tire ships repairing, but not intended for commission immediately, are 
the Revenge, 78, Imaum, 74, Uelvidera, 36, and Warspite, the latter 
cutting down to a frigate. 1 

The vessels building are the Royal Frederick, 110, with no one at work 
on her; the Indus, 80, with a few men employed upon her—in fact, pre- 
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parations are makpig to finish and launch her; her rudder has been hung, 
and the slipways for launching placed, but it is not expected she will be 
afloat until 1839 ; the Bittern and Albatross, two 16-gun brigs, for which 
there appears no immediate hurry; and, lastly, the Stromboli, a sleam- 
shtp laid down on the slip on which the lamented Rear-Admiral Hayes 
wnlt the Inconstant. This steanf-frigate is not so large as the Gorgon, 
either in length, tonnage, or power, but, it is b^ieved, will be a much supe¬ 
rior vessel. Mr. Wood, # t he Secretary of tike Admiralty, has suggested 
some parts ol her construction. The following *are the principal dimen¬ 
sions. Upwards of 100 shipwrights and siwvyers are at work on her, and it 
is expected she will be ready for launching about March. 

r a F* In 

Length between the peipendieulai* . . . 180 0 

,, keel for tonnage . . . . 157 0 

Breadth, extreme >t . . . . 31 4 

,, for tonnage . . . . 34 0 

,, moulded . . , . . 33 4 

Depth in hold . . . , . 218 

Horse-power— 2 Engines —MO each. 

Tonnage—*915. 

Only two Midshipmen passed for Lieutenants this month in mathema¬ 
tics, viz.: Ct. J. Na >ier, Excellent; W. II. Sur ridge, Rover. 

A hatch of Naval Instructors are now and then brought forward at 1 lie 
monthly examinations at the Naval College, lint they are not graduates 
Irom Oxford or Cambridge. »The following weie examined the other day 
as to their qualifications for the situationJ. F. MacMiehael, George 
Jackson, William Tibbitts. 

The depot of the f)pth Regiment, commanded by Major Slade, are 
ordered lrom this garrison to Chatham, and to be lelieved by the depot of 
the 67th. The Numa, transport, lias been brought alongside the Dock- 
yaul jetty to embark the 90th, hut her accommodations are so miserable 
and scanty that doubts are entertained if she can take all on board. The 
present orders are for her to sail on Wednesday. The troops in garrison 
will consist of the 84th Regiment, depots of the 18th, 2nd battalion of 60th 
—and at Gosport of the depots of 24th and 89th. P. 

Plymouth, Oet. 20,1838. 

Mr. Editor,—A retrospect of the naval events of the poit since the 
date of my last, affords but little matter for me to comment upon this 
month. 

The Penguin, packet, (>, commanded by Lieut. Luce, sailed for Falmouth 
on the 21st ultimo 1 ; and the Meteor, steamer, Lieut.-Com. R. D. Pritchard, 
arrived on the next day from Falmouth. She was employed on the 24th 
to take thd Jupiter :#nd Atholl troop-ships fiom the harbour into the 
Sound; and by daylight the following morning she got under way with 
the Icarus (old 10-gun Brig) in tow, to take her to Lymington, where she 
is to he used as a residence for officers belonging to the coast-guard service 
on that station. The Meteor afterwards proceeded to Portsmouth, and has 
since been appointed to accompany the Hastings, 74, having on board the 
Dowager Queen # Adelaide, to the Mediterranean. The Jupiter, Mr. Fulton, 
Master, sailed on the 4th of this month for Cork, to embark the 95th Regi¬ 
ment for Ceylon,^whence it is expected she will biing home the 61st. Mr. 
Eastij, recently m command of this ?hip, has been appointed Assistant 
Master-Attendant at Clmtharp Dockyard in the room of Mr. Henderson, 
who has succeeded to the vacancy occasioned at this Dockyard by the 
removal of Mr. Walkeif to the situation of Queen’s Harbour master of the 
port of Plymouth. 

Lieut. Hall, of the ordinary at this port, has been appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Rolla, 10-gun byg, which has been commissioned by hitn. 
The Pluto, steamer, Lieut.-Com. John Lunn, arrived on the 27th ultimo 
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from the river, last from Portsmouth, where she called t<? take in stores for 
this Dockyard ; she proceeded to Falmouth with boys from the Greenwich 
sehool, for the packet, service, and then returned We, sailing finally on 
the 4th inst. lor the West Indies. 

The Modeste, 18, Commander Ilarry Eyres, arrived in the Sound on the 
301h ult. from the north coast of Spain, and came into harbour to have 
some defects made good. She was docked on the 5th instant, and, having 
undergone the necessary refit,, went down into the Sound again on the 14tn 
inst While in dock, she was considered an object pfsome interest, having 
been constructed by Rear-Admiral Hon. George* Elliot expressly to sail 
against ships of Sir Wdliam Symonds’ construction, more especially the 
Rover, of her own class. I fear I should, fail in the attempt, if 1 were to 
endeavour to desciibe to you the niinute peculiarities of the Modesto. It 
may, however, be lemaiked, in a general way, that she appears higher above 
water than other ships of her class, and draws less water ; that the appear¬ 
ance of her stern and quarter-galleries is not so handsome as many other 
corvettes; but her fore-body, both above and below water, is exceedingly 
admired, and is not unlike lhat of the Inconstant, looking at her fiorn 
forward. The midship-section is quite of*the French form, namely, a 
rather hollow (flat) floor, with a sudden rising from 1 he floor-head, -’early 
in a straight line, to the bends, above which there is nothing remarkable 
ill the form. The impression, on looking at the body below,water, is, that 
the after-body partakes of more fulness, compared with the magnitude of 
the fore-body, than any of the ships of the Surveyor’s build. The Rover 
and Modeste will shortly have an opportunity of putting their relative 
merits to the test, as they will both proceed in the course of a day or two 
in company to Mexico. 

The Reindeer, packet, 6, Licut.-Com. H. P. Dicken, was taken into dock 
on tlic 1st of the month, and, having been newly coppered, was turned 
out again on the 131 li. She is now alongside the Dockyard refitting, and 
will be ready for sea before the end of the month. The Nightingale, lately 
employed as a packet, and which, it was expected, would have been sold, 
is now fitting for a victualling-depot (a transport) for the north .coast of 
Spain. She was docked and undocked on the same day as the Reindeer. 

The Lollard, Norwegian bng-ot'-vvar, Captain Horne, winch arrived in 
the Sound on the 20th ultimo, sailed on the 3rd of this month for Cher¬ 
bourg. Tiie Grecian, 10-gun brig, recently built at Pembroke Dockyard, 
and now fitting out at this poll, was commissioned on the 3rd instant, by 
Commander W. Smyth. The 1 eltcrel, packet, Lieut.-Com. Oroke, was 
towed out of harbour on the 3ill instant by the Pluto, and proceeded im¬ 
mediately for Falmouth. This is the second new packbt (which has sailed 
from this port within a fortnight, as the old 10-gun brigs are wearing out 
very fast. 11 * 

The Calcutta, 84, ordered to be brought forward for a demonstration 
ship, was turned out of dock on the 5th instant y and the Venerable, 74, 
recently towed from Poitsmonth by the'Gorgon, to be broken up here, was 
docked on the following day, tor the purpose of being taken 1o pieces. The 
woik of demolition lias been in active progress, a&d it is expected that the 
dock will be cleared of all that remams r of her in the course of two or three 
days. „ 

The Megsera, steam-vessel, commanded by Lieut. Goldsmith, arrived 
here on the 11th from Malta. Shb left this port as lately only as April 
last, and is now home again ; simply, as I unuergjand, on account bf the 
defective state of her paddlevvheels, constructed upon a principle which 
in itself, perhaps, is good,but which iss-aid to be liable to strong objection 
in practice, in consequence of the friction resulting from their mode of • 
working. They aie ibimed upon a revolving* principle, by which they 
enter and forsake the water moie advantageously than if the plane of the 
paddle were always in the direction of the'radius of .the wheel. Some of 
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the bolts upon which’the paddles \urn'after being in use about six months, 
are worn down irotai about three inches to one inch in diameter. As soon 
as the wheels are temporarily repaired, the vessel will proceed to Woolwich 
to undergo the requisite alterations to put her into efficient condition for 
service again m the Mediterranean. The Megaera was built at Sheerness, 
•^he is a vessel of 7.10 tons burthen* and is propelled by two 70-horse power 
engines; a small power for a vessel of that tonnage, compared with the 
impelling force generally employed in the present day with reference to 
the tonnage of Lie vessel. The engines vvele made by Messrs. Seaward 
and Co., and lire supftfied with Hall’s patent condense-, the object of 
which is to condense steam by the external application of cold water, 
instead of the customary inode of injection. By tins means tlge boilers are 
constantly supplied with liesh water, ,»nd thus one of the chief causes of 
the early decay ol this important part of a marine engine is removed. 

The Hover, 18, Com. T. ,M. Symonds, went down into the Sound on the 
Id!h, and was paid wages in advance the same day. The Pique, 30, 
Capiaiu C. Boxer, arrived on the 1:1th from Portsmouth. She is to take 
oitl Mr Pakeiiham, our Minister, to Mexico, and is tilting for that purpose. 

'1 lie Lily, l(,-gun brig. Commander John Reeve, arrived on the 14th inst. in 
fifly-five days, from the Cape oi Good Hope. The Rover, Modeste, Pilot, 
and Giemail, have been fitted with shell-rooms, each of these vessels 
basing been supplied with two 32-pgunder guns, in lieu of their bow-guns 
of less cabbie. * 

The ship Asia, Joseph Marshall, Master, from London, bound to Sydney, 
New South Wales, with emlgiants’, put into this port dn the did instant, 
leaky. She is to undergo the requisite repairs at the Dockyard, and will 
be taken into dock lor that purpose on the 22nd instant. The Hotspur, 
40, was docked on Tuesday last (16tli), stnd turned out again last evening, 
having had her copper examined^ 

Before I conclude, allow me to notice a typographical error in my last, 
which alters the meaning of a sentence. Page 201, line 13 from the 
bottom, for “ some of which,” read “ none of which,” &e. D. 

* Devonport, October 23, 1838. 

Mu. Editor,— 1 despatch this addendum to my previous communication, 
hoping it may not be too late for your forthcoming Number, to apprize you 
of the result ot a Court-Martial held on board the Adelaide on the tilth 
and 20th instant. The Coml was convened for the trial of Commander 
Richard Inman, late Fast Lieutenant ot her Majesty’s ship Lily, on 
charges preferred against h.m by Commander J. Reeve, arising out of the 
circumstances referred to in the subjoined coirespondence. 

The following Offices formed the (hunt; -Rear-Admiral F. Warren, 
PresidentCaptain T. Wjute, Royal Adelaide; Captain J. N. Taylor, 
San Jo k ef; Captain F. Boxer, Pique; Commander C. II. Seale, San Josef; 

G. Fast hike, F^q., .Tuclijp Advocate. 

The Comt having been opened,*the Judge Advocate read the following 
letters, the first being tire i .'poil qf the Midshipman of the watch to the 
Commander, and the others the communications made by Captain Reeve 
to the Communder-m-Chief of the station, which involve the charges made 
against Lieutenant I»man. * 

, “ H. M.’s sloop Lily, Simon’s Bay, lith August, 1838. 

“ Sir,—On entering Mr. R. Inman’s*(the Lieutenant’s) cabin this morn¬ 
ing srf; live o’clock, to call him as usual, I discovered his boy, John Pay, in 
bed with lam, and immediately called in the lollowing witnesses;—James 
Square, P. M.; William.Caseley, (J. M.; Ctiarles Rowelt, Q.M. 

(Signed) “ Chas. T. Dench, Mate. 

“ Commander J. Reeve, H. M.’s sloop Lily.” 

“ II. M.’s sloop Lily, Simon's Bay, 13th August, 1838<» **»• 
“ Sir,—With reference to my letter of yesterday’s date, I beg to acquaint 
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you that it was reported to me this morning, that Lieutenant Inman was 
missing from the sloop under my command; from the distance the Lily 
lay from the shore, I had not deemed it necessary tc place a sentinel at 
his cabin door, which opens into the gun-room.—I have, &c. 

(.Signed) “ J.' Reevis, Commander. 

“ Rear-Admiral the Hon. George Elliot, C.B., &c. &c.” 

“ H. Ivl.’s sloop Lily, Simon’s Bay, 19th August, 1839. 

“ Sir,—I beg leave to acquaint you, that Lieutenant Richard Inman, of 
her Majesty’s sloop under ray command, (who was reported missing by my 
letter of the 13th inst.) returned on board this vessel yesterday evening, 
and gave himself up as a deseVter from her Majesty’s service. I have, 
therefore, to request that you will be pleased to give directions as to his 
disposal, another officer having been appointed in his stead.—1 have, ore. 

(Signed “ J. Reeve, .Commander. 

“ Rear-Admiral the Hon. George Elliot, 

Commander-in-Chief.’’ 

Witnesses having been examined in support, of these statements, the 
prisoner was allowed till the following day to enter upon his defence. Of 
this defence I may observe, briefly, that no attempt was made, on the part 
of the prisoner, to refute the direct, facts of ithe accusation; but tin. infer¬ 
ences sought to be drawn from these facts—and in support of which not. a 
particle of evidence was adduced—thp prisoner’s statement most satisfac¬ 
torily rebutted. 

The following minute of the proceedings, with the sentence'of the Court, 
have been since promulgated:-- / 

“ At a Court-Martial held on board the Royal Adelaide on the 19th of 
October, and by adjournment on the following day, the members of which 
Court having been duly sworn, proceeded to examine into the whole of the 
circumstances set forth in the letters from Commander John Reeve of the 
Lily, from which it appeared that Richard Inman, then serving as First 
Lieutenant on board her Majesty’s sloop Lily, was discovered on the morn¬ 
ing of the 12th of August last in bed with a boy named John Pay, and that 
on the same day he was reported absent from the sloop without leave, and 
continued so till the evening of the 18th of the same month, when' he re¬ 
turned on board and gave lumself up as a deserter. 

“ In pursuance of an order from the Lords Commissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty, the Court has proceeded to inquire into the conduct of Lieutenant 
Inman on the said 12th of August and the six following days, and try him 
for the same; and having heard Mie evidence in support of the charge, as 
well as the evidence adduced .by the prisoner in his defence, and having 
very maturely weighed and considered the same, this L’o^irt is of opinion 
that the fact of Lieutenant Inman having been discovered on the moi rang of 
the 12th of August in bed with the boy John Pqy has been proved, hut that 
there is no evidence that the prisoner was conscious ofithe circumstance. 

“And the Couit is further of opinion that the efyarge of delivering him¬ 
self up as a deserter has not been pro wed against the prisoner; hut is of 
opinion that the conduct of Lieutenant .Inman, on the said 12th of August, 
was highly irregular and unbecoming an officer, iUid that Ihc.said Lieute¬ 
nant Inman is therefore adjudged 1o be dismissed fiom her Majesty’s Ser¬ 
vice, and is hereby sentenced accordingly.” *. . 

No individual, whh whom I have conversed on the subject, attaches the 
slightest suspicion whatever of any, criminal offence on the part of Com¬ 
mander Inman; but, on the contrary, the fpci ag towards him is that of 
sympathy, not unmixed with surprise, at the treatment he has experienced 
throughout. How many instances of inebriety, consequent on taking a 
parting glass with friends in a foreign port, may have occurred to young , 
officers, while their ship was m port, without any unpleasant result, much 
lees so severe a penalty us that winch has attended the indiscretion of Com¬ 
mander Inman? • D. 
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• • ; t Milford Haven, 17th Oct. 1838. 

Mr. Editor, — I resume my monthly chronicle of the naval intelligence 
of the port with the launch of the Merlin, a large class steamer, from that 
unrivalled building establishment, Pembroke Yard. This event took place 
on Tuesday the ISth ultimo, about 5 o’clock p.m. All the launches take 
place at that arsenal in the afternoon, as it is high water thereat 6 o’clock 
aPfull and change. Contrary to th@ common custom, she did not move as 
rapidly off, on the removal of the dog-shoars,as generally occurs with 
vessels launched there, byt hung on the way 5 for several minutes. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, by thq aid of wedges, screws, See., she began to advance, 
and then with every possible ease glided irjto the water, amidst the hearty 
cheers of a vejy large concourse of spectators. She is in* ended to ply 
with the mails between Liverpool and Kingstown. The foliowing is a 


account of her principal dimensions * 

• Ft. In. 

Length between the .perpendiculars . . 175 0 

Ditto of keel for tonnage . . . . 153 I> 

. Breadth, extreme . . . . 33 2 

Ditto for tonnage . . . . . 33 0 

Ditto moulded . . . . . 32 4 

Depth in hold . * . . . 16 5 


Burden m tons, old rule . . 88!)/,{ 

Ditto ditto new rule . 760*26 

Deduct for enginc-rooiy 336 • 10 

Register tonnage . .-d21 - lG 

Depth of water, fonvaryl . . . .51 

Ditto ditto ahalt . . . . ’ 5 0 

All the other vessels of the surveyor’s construction launched from Pem¬ 
broke Yard floated considerably by the .stern, but this one was rather by 
the head. She was wholly coppered before launched, a very unusual 
thing, but in consequence of which the expense of docking was saved to 
the public. In order to accomplish this, and avoid injuring the copper by 
the cradles, they were fastened »by ropes running underneath the keel, 
and by abutment-pieces extending to parts above the copper. I mention 
this circumstance, from the fact of the novelty of the arrangement; but I 
cannot find out to whom the invention is attributable. The Lucifer, mail 
steam-packet, from the Liverpool station, Lieut. Phillips, It.N., commander, 
mlived at tins port on the 1 st inst., for the purpose of towing her to that 
port. Having taken in a supply of coals from the naval depot at Hobbs 
Point, she lelt. with her charge about four p.m. of the same day. 

The workmen in Pembroke Yard are in as much bustle as in the height 
of the war. Thcv are employed from site in the morning till six in the 
evening, and <fn the steamers work their dinner-hour. Several additional 
hands have been taken on in each of the mechanical departments during 
the past summer,.anl mafiy were entered in the shipwright line for other 
of Her Majesty's dockyards, particularly Sheerness. There is a fine nursery 
for mechanics of this description throughout the port, (here being several 
merchant-builders who bung up*a number of boys to that trade. 

The Medusa, another large steamer of the Merlin’s class, and for the 
same service, will be launched at Pembroke on the 31st inst. The Cyclops, 
steamer, a sister ship id the Gprgon, but rather larger, is also rapidly 
progressing, and blocks are prepared for laying down the keel of the 
Supeil), of SO‘guns. Several frigates, too, and small craft are on the 
stocks ; some standing to season, and others in various stages of comple¬ 
tion. There is some talk of»entering riggers, but there is no order yet to 
that effect. The Skylaik, revenue cutter, j,.ieut. Autridge, has beep repaired 
alongside the Quay diwh here, spul had a winter refit. The Monkey, steamer, 
Mr. Roberts, Il.N., in command, employed surveying the Smalls and coast 
to the northward of the*harbour under Lieut. Slieringham, is here now for 
coals. She obtains them at,Hobbs Point, where all the steamers 
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station, together with such as paso the*port, ere supplied, and a most con¬ 
venient establishment it is for the purpose. The steamers come alongside 
the pier, where they can lie at all times of tide, while,the coals are at once 
wheeled directly into the coal-boxes, and that, too, without risk or danger 
of any kind whatsoever. The African, Lucifer, 'Meteor, &c., have been 
thus coaled during the past month. The Meteor, steamer, Lieut. PritchajH, 
R.N., commander, arrived here on the 12th, to take the Tortoise in tow for 
Sheerness, where she is to be stationed as a coal-depot lor the steamers 
belonging to the “ Continental Steam-Packet Company.” She has been 
employed as a coal-depot in 1 his pert from the fij’st establishment of the 
steam-packets on this station until its removal to the pier at Hobbs Point. 
She was docked at Pembroke Yard last month for Ihe purpose of being 
examined a* to her state of efficiency, and found quite free from defects, 
and equal to the service for which she is now intended. She will leave as 
soon as the weather modeiates. The Prospero, one of Her Majesty’s 
mail steam-packets on this station, Lieut. Hoseason, 11.N., commander, is 
to go to Woolwich for new boilers, her present ones being very defective, as 
soon as relieved by the Kite ; and the Adder, another of the : teamens on 
this station, will go to Holyhead for a similar purpose on the return of the 
Jasper. The old Monkey, alias Sovereign; alias Lightning, for she has 
been known by all these names, will leave for the river, to lie up dining 
the winter, as soon as the weather moderates. 

. • G. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

An Historical Sketch of the' Progress ok the Art of War. By 
Richard Nicholson Maura^h, Lieut. 3rd Rkgt. 

The design of this brief treatise is 1o discuss within a limited compass 
the modes of warfare adopted from the'remotest ages, and to trace the 
gradual improvement of the art from the mere personal conflicts of savage 
man to the organised system which constitutes what is properly designated 
the science of modern war. 

In a modest introduction Lieut. Magrath informs us that his “sketch'’ 
is merely the embodying of notes, collated during his course of military 
reading, and that lie piescnts them to his brother officeis in the hope of 
their proving a useful introduction to a course of studies on military 
science. In furtherance of the wiiter’s hope, wc strongly recommend this 
“ sketch” tothe attention, more paiticularly of the young,military student, 
as he may therefrom extract some useful hints on the selection of his piu- 
fessional readings, independent of the knowledge he will derive from the 
“ sketch’’ itself. We add a couple of extracts. ' 6 

“ The manner in which the term infantry came to be applied to the foot soldiers 
of an anny id accounted for in different ways. t Sonu* suppose that, while the geidk- 
men, who composed the cavalry, were addressed by the respectful tides cavaliers, 
messieurs, &e., the foot, on the other hand' which consisted ol conynmi people, 
were spoken to familial ly, as ‘ mes enfans,’ my lads. Hence the word enfanteiio or 
infanterie. But some derive the name from a^more honourable origin, relating that 
one of the kings of Spain being engaged with the Moors, the whole of his men-at- 
aims were deleated auifrn full retreat, when the Infanta, collecting a body of foot, 
hastened to her fathers assistance, and totally routed t’ o mfidel enemy. In qrdcr 
to commemorate so extiaouhuury an action, the Spanish foot was henceforth called 
infantry, from the title ol the illustrious piinccss who led them m so gloiious a 
manner.” *- * , , 

But the modern improvements in the foililicalion of sen-coasts must interest 
islanders more than the advancement »f any otliei branch of that art. The huge 
and lofty castles of antiquity were found inadequate for the defence of bailouts and 
- -ailing-places when attacked by ships armed with qumon. Low batteries of heavy 
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ordnance were consequently applied to tfte deffnce or sea-coasts; but being open in 
rear were liable to be easily taken by parties landed for the purpose from the enemy’s 
ships; and therefore block-houses and defensible guard-houses wore established in 
the batteries ns keeps, to which their garrisons might retreat in case of necessity. 
These are still used in particular and favourable situations; but Martello towers 
are now generally esteemed the best defences for a line of coast. They are called 
IVffctello towers from a remarkable defeat'which two British ships-of-war suffered in 
the year 1794ffrom a tower of this kind in Mmtcllo Bay in Corsica, which was 
mounted with only one cun. The tower being a small and round object of stroug 
construction, the fire ol a ahfp agitated by the inotiSn of the waves has very little 
effect upon it; whereas the* gun or guns upon the tower maybe fired with such 
precision as to disable, in a very short time, anyfvessel which would venture within 
their range. Tha smallest Martello towers are thirty feet in height, and about the 
saifle in diameter at top; they are built, with two stories, the upper fine being in¬ 
tended for the accommodation of the tumps*; aud the lower divided into several 
apartments, one Serving for a powder-magazine, and the other for provisions and 
vaiious kinds of stores. The'lower story is usually coveied over by light arches, 
anil the upper by a bomb-proof aicli, over which there is a fiat terrace, entirely com¬ 
posed of masonry, commonly of a depth of five feet over the crown of the arch. 
Upon this terrace the guns are mounted, and it, is surrounded by a strong paiapet of 
masonry, six feet in height, with t n banquette. The usual entrance to a Martello 
tower is a door nearly on a level with the iiist floor, and to which yon ascend from 
without by a ladder, capable of being removed at pleasure. Over the door is placed 
a Machicole, to enable the garrison to fire down or throw grenades on any assailants 
who might attempt to storin the (low. Th? guns upon Muitollo toweis are mounted 
on traversing platforms, that is to say, on common gariison-caruages, which, instead 
ot being worked on fixed platfoims. arts worked on j latfoims pioiingon a central 
pivot. This conlrivauce gives the guns 'a more extensive command on every side 
than could possibly he attained upon fixed platlbims. Sir William Congreve lias of 
late yoais very much improved the plan of traversing platforms, and lias adapted 
them to service in casemated ramparts with inverted embrasures, which last inveu- 
1 ou has been found to possess many advantages ” 


Scenes from tiie Lik^ of Edward Lascbli.es, Gent. 

These scenes, sketched by an easy and fluent pen, appeared originally 
m “TJie Dublin University Magazine"—a very entertaining and excellent 
periodical, by the way—and are here piesenled in a collected form, fur¬ 
nishing two moderately-sized volumes. The incidents of a Sailor’s Life 
are ever welcomed by us as an agreeable fiieside recreation ; and amused 
as we were by the perusal of tli so of Mr. Laseelles, as they came to us 
by detachments, the inteVcst of them is much incieased as a connected 
narrative. We are bound, however, to pronounce some portions not free 
hom objection, on the score of both good taste and light feeling. Such 
characters as*“ tCat-i-tlie-binnacle” and “Captain Dmmount” it is 
barely possible the writer might have encountered, but they are de¬ 
cidedly exceptions th? piesent race of naval officers; and in a work 
calculated, in nrany respects, to find favour with the general reading 
public, among whom*the individual is too frequently supposed to typify 
the das*-, a more ma'ured judgment would have hesitated in committing 
the circumstances here detailed to the press. The narrative is, however, 
upon tlie Whole, agreeably sustained, and there are scenes both of pathos 
and humour that cannot fail to interest and amuse the reader. 

Eastern* India. By Mr. Montgomery Martin. Vol. III. 

Jhis volume closes the labours ol'Mr. Martin with reference to the pre¬ 
sent undertaking. In our notice of the first volume of this important 
work (vide Number for April), we stayed that Mr. Martin hacj obtained 
the sanction of the Directors of the East India Company to inspect the 
manuscripts of the late Dr. Francis Buchanan, with a view to the selec¬ 
tion from them for publication, and three large-sized octavo volumes are 
the result. „ • 
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The original survey of Dr. Buchanan of the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Bengal, embraces “ a sreneral topography of each district, 
the condition of the inhabitants, their religious customs; the natural pro¬ 
ductions of the country; fisheries, forests, mines, and quarries; the state 
of agriculture ; the condition of landed property and tenures ; the progress 
made in the arts and in manufactures; the operations of commerce, ^aid 
every particular that can be regarded as forming an element in the pros¬ 
perity or depression of th«o people.” Although this survey occupied seven 
years in its prosecution, at a cost no less than 30,000/., and the report 
upon it was transmitted home so far back as I81fr, it appears to have been 
allowed to remain in entire obspurity to the present, and a great portion of 
the British public will now learn, for the first time, the state of most loath¬ 
some poverty, degradation, and misery, iiv which millions of our fellOw- 
subjects in the East exist. “ Hat's pervious to rain and wind—flooded for 
some months in the year—the damp earth for a bed, without clothing or 
fuel—and with a few pulse-cakes for food—this is the condition of millions 
of our fellow-creatures.’' 

It is to be hoped that this state of wretchedness has been partially ame¬ 
liorated since the date of the Survey ; but if upon investigation this should 
be found not to be the case, of which we enieitain some apprehension, it is 
high time for the nation to take the subject in hand. 

We recommend these volumes most warmly to the attentive perusal 
and serious consideration of every philanthropic mind—in which, we trust, 
we include the entire enlightened community of the British empire. 

Egypt as it is in 1838. By Thomas Waghorn, Steam-Agent in 

Egypt. 

This is a short but energetic appeal to the British nation on the policy 
of an immediate acknowledgment of the independence of Egypt. The 
exertions of Mr. Waghorn in the advancement of the policy he here advo¬ 
cates are now pretty generally known to .the public; and as the pamphlet 
before us extends to only a few pages, we refer our readers to it for the 
arguments upon which his conclusions are based. The actual strength of 
the Egyptian fleet and army, as furnished to Mr. Waghorn, by directions 
of the Viceroy, were at the end of 1837 as follow:— 

‘‘ K1.EKT. 

,c The Pasha’s fleet is at present composed of nine sail of the line, of which four 
arc of 100 guns and upwards, six fngat-'s of 60 guns, four corvettes, seven brigs, 
three steameis, and one 10-gim cutter. On the stocks, two line-of-battle ships. 
Officers and suilors, 16,000 effective men, of whom 800 are officeis. 

“ AltMY. * l 

“ The army is composed of twenty-mne regiments, of which three ai'e of Galla, 
consisting of two detached battalions, and depot of t Nikipleh of 97,820 efficient 
men. The cavalry also consists of fifteen regiments, including two of guards of 
12.750 efficient men; the sappers, 12,88G men ; the aitiljpry, horse and foot, con¬ 
sists of 7614 ; there are, besides, 5765 men of^veterans, distributed into sevi ’ 
boas, and have two depots of fifteen companies of invalids, which make, i 
1816 men. Total of the army—1*27,286 men'. . f 

The irregular Turkish troops consist of about 10,000 to 12,000 men, and the 
Bedouins, whom the tribes can supply, consists of 30,000 m^n.” i 

A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. By Andrew 

Ure, M.D. , % 

We are happy to see a work^ of so useful a character as the above, 
undertaken by, in every respect, so competent an authority as Doctor Ure. 
The work is to be published in paits, of which two have already appeared, 
and from an inspection of these we are induced t8 augur most favourably 
J'otli for the success and utility of the publication. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament was, on the 6th ult., further prorogued from the 11th of 
October to the 4th of December. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of projected commercial docks 
at Southampton took place on the 12th ultimo. The space selected 
for these docks is admirably adapted for the purpose, embracing an 
extent of over 200 acres, a great part of which, although covered at 
high water, is, upon the recess of the tide, a useless and unsightly mud 
bank. The intentions of the company*are restricted, in the first instance, 
to the formation of oqe dock only, 1700 feet in length and 500 in 
breadth, occupying an area c-f about 54 acres. The many advantages 
that Southampton enjoys for a commercial port—its central position on 
the south coast of England—its magnificent sheet of water, of sufficient 
depth to admit vesscls*of the largest dimensions—the security of its 
land locked harbour, so perfectly.sheltered from seaward by that natural 
breakwater, the Isle of Wight—its facility of access and departure— 
required only that which is now in progress of being added, viz., a 
railway communication with the metropolis, to attract towards it the 
attention of the commercial interest. To what extent the anticipations 
of the projectors of the undertaking may be realized, it is not in our 
province to predict. With regard to some of them, however, we select, 
from many others of a similar tendency, the competent evidence of 
Captain (now Rear-Admiral) the Hon. George Elliot, before the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons; and upon another, and to us more 
interesting, one, that of Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, the Quarter-Master 

General to the Forces :— 

• 

Extracts from the Evklency given before the Committee of the House of 

Commons, on thl Bill for constructing Docks at Southampton.—April, 

1836. a 

Captain the Hoc. George Elliot, R.N. 

I believe you are one of the Lords of the Admiralty ? - I am. 

I need haidly ask yotf whether you are acquainted with the Southamp¬ 
ton harbour?—I am. 

Are you of opinion,** from your lihowledge of it, that it is qualified for a 
commercial port ?—I consider it is the only secure harbour that we have in 
the Channel until we get to the Thames, with the exception of that part 
of tlfe Portsmouth and Plymouth docks that are occupied by the King’s 
ships. 

"With regard to Portsmouth, is there any objection to Portsmouth being 
made a commercial port ?—Objections have always been started by the 
Government; but, besides that, the port is not a convenient port for a 
commercial port, as there is great difficulty of access, and under the mastr. 
favourable winds ships of largfe draught of water cannot get out. 


ttUU 
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There would still be an objection on the part of the ^Government to make 
commercial docks at Portsmouth?—I take it for granted there would be 
the objection that has always been taken in existenfce ; I do not see any¬ 
thing to remove it. , 

Are you of opinion Southampton would contain a number of vessels 
adapted to any increase of the trade of the port ?—Southampton wfffcr 
would contain a greater ijumber of vessels that could be collected for any 

trade. _ , . 

Where they would ride securely ?—Certainly. 

Do you consider Southampton water to be accessible in most winds?—It 
is particularly accessible in Wvd ordinary winds that blow.^the westerly. 

Which prevail during the greater part,of the year?—Yes. 

Would the vessels, in coming into Southampton harbour, be obliged to 
depend much on the state of the tide?— No, generally speaking, not; there 
would be no hindrance either from depth of water or wind, and it would 
not depend on the tide. 

If there should he any difficulty, would that he remedied by stbam- 
vessels?—Yes, of course. 

Do you think there is any other situation between Plymouth and *he 
Thames equally eligible to Southampton for a commercial port?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

In case a war should occur witlijfrancc, would it he desirable that ves¬ 
sels should unload at Southampton, instead of going round by the Downs? 
—It must be extremely desirable, beeause.they Would avoid all the dan¬ 
gers of the narrow pait of the Channel. 

That difficulty v\ onld be increased in case of a future war, in consequence 
of the improvement of the steam-navigation?—Very much incieased, of 
course. 

Are you of opinion, looking at the contemplated railroad, that South¬ 
ampton would become an extensive commercial port?—1 have always con¬ 
sidered that it would ; that, if the railway carried goods on the terms stated, 
Southampton would become a commercial port to a considerable extent 

Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Bart., Quartermaster-General *Jo the 

Forces. 

Are you aware whether there is any port between Dover and Plymouth 
or Portsmouth, at which troops can be embarked ?—Portsmouth has ever 
been, and must ever be, our principal port ofembatkation for troops to he 
employed to the westward ; there is no othei. 

That is, assuming that Southampton, at present, is not adapted to that, 
purpose?—I am speaking of the thing as it is. > , 

Assuming that docks were made at Southampton at which tfuops might 
be embarked, then you would have another pQit a^ipted for the purpose ? 
—I should say in that case Southampton would he, beyond all question, 
preferable of the two. * 

You think, with regard to embarking troops at Portsmouth, that is an 
objection?—I might, perhaps, go mo/e into detail than necessary, but 
Poitsmouth is in man> cases a very objectionable place of embarkation; 
hut the principal one is this, that it affords no cover lor the troops about to 
he embarked in numbers, and the consequence therefore is (I will take 
for example eavahy), if a communication is made to mo that a transport 
will he ready on a certain day, I seijd the cavalry down at that time; if, as 
has happened, from circumstances of the .wind, and from other circum¬ 
stances unknown to me, the transports were not ready, then it becomes 
mat ter *of serious eonsideraliorf what to do with <thosc troops ; and there¬ 
fore Southampton would be m all respects a much better place. 

If Southampton was made a port of embarkation for troops, would it not 
be more convenient, being so near Winchester?—Yes, and the vicinity o 
Southampton; Portsmouth has no vicinity of that description. 
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But at Southampton there are great facilities for putting the troops?—* 
Yes, and within a distance not inconvenient. 

Then upon the whole it would be desirable that troops should be em¬ 
barked at Southampton rather than at Portsmouth ?—In my opinion highly 
desirable. 

The stone was laid by Rear-Adfniral Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart, C.B., 
in the presence of the most influential and# respectable residents of 
Southampton and its vioinity; the Corporation of the town, in their 
robes of office, heading the procession. f 

The following interesting amount of the presentation of flew colours 
to the 69tli Regiment has been transmitted to us:— 

The 4th of August was judiciously selected as a fitting day for presenting 
the G‘Jth Regiment with new colours, it being the 27th anniversary of the 
taking of Java, wheie the South Lincolnshire Regiment so highly distin¬ 
guished itself. 

On this occasion the ceremony was tendered doubly interesting from the 
circumstance of the Honourable and Right Rev. William Hart Coleridge, 
Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, kindly consenting to eonscciate the “maiden 
banners” on the ground. , 

A portion of the picturesque parade-ground of .St. Ann’s, Barbadoes, 
was marked out for theVjlh Regt. to form on, and a temporary platlbrra, 
covered with flags, erected nearly".opposite the centre* of the regiment 
wiiL'ii drawn up in line, for the Lord Bishop and his clergy. 

At five o’clock p.m. the 69th Regiment marched from their barracks, 
took up their position in review order, an5 awaited the arrival of the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop, and of his Excellency Lieutenant-General 
Sir Sam lord Whittinghm, K.C.B., K.C.H., commanding the forces. 
Punctually to the moment, whilg the chimes of the garrison clock were 
sinking the hall-hour, the Lieutenant-General, attended by a numerous 
►staff, lo^le on one part of the parade-ground, and on another appeared the 
Lord Bishop, followed by his clergy, advancing with slow and measured 
step... We confess in the course of our time we have witnessed many 
grand and brilliant spectacles, but we cannot recollect one that struck us 
more forcibly or interested our feelings moie highly than the whole of the 
ceremony of the 4th of •August. Here, at the head of his staff, in the 
iiniform of a general officer, and covered with orders, rode the Commander 
oft he Forces, calling strongly to mind in.appearance a royal personage, 
now dust and agh&, hut whose memory is still fresh in the hearts of his 
subjects, and who, once seen, could never be forgotten fis the finest and 
most polished gentleman t* his day in Europe—there, the lofty and com¬ 
manding figure of*the representative ot his church, clothed in his episcopal 
robes, distinguishing the man of peace from the man of war. Numerous 
equipages filled with elegant and well-dressed ladies, equestrians and 
pedestrians of all hues and colours, from the jet black, through its seveial 
grades* to white, grouped in a circle round the parade-ground, formed a 
variegated frame-work to the picture. To crown all, the weather was most 
propitious, the#mten4e heat of th* mid-day sun had passed away—a cool 
and refreshing Weeze'tempered the atmosphere—an ocean of fleecy clouds, 
floating over the sun’s dislc, restrained his glare, and dimmed the brilliancy 
whifli otherwise would have,been painful to the sight; and, as tlu: cere¬ 
mony proceeded, the approach of evening the closing of the day, § t brew a 
rich and mellow colour)»g over every object, such as is alone witnessed in 
the 1 1 opics, or breathes from the pencil of a “ Claude Lorraine.’’ The Lord 
Bishop and the Lieutenant-General having reached the saluting flag, 
the Royal Artillery fued a salute of fifteen guns in honour of the |‘or«<»K*- 
The Bishop and the General advanced towards the 69th Regiment, and 
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were received by Lieutenant-Colonel Monins with a genera! salute. The 
Bishop then ascended the platform, attended by the venerable the Arch¬ 
deacon Parry and several clergymen. In the mean* time the ceremony 
for the reception and escorting the new colours wa,s performed in admirable 
style. The 69th Regiment formed three sides of a hollow square; the new 
colours, in their cases, were advanced to the front, opposite the Bishrp, 
while the veteran flags ityated bravely in the breeze, the band playing 
appropriate airs: and now breathless silence followed, and each spec¬ 
tator remained in profoufid attention, when the deep, clear, and impressive 
voice of the Lord Bishop, sounding like a full-toned bell, from one side of 
the square to the other, enhanced, if possible, the effect of the following 
beautiful ami truly evangelical address:—,, 

“ Soldiers and Fellow Christians ! 

“ We are assembled on an occasion of the deepest interest to the soldier, 
and readily did 1 assent to the request of your excellent Colonel to sanctify, 
with the solemnities of religion, this ceremony of the presentation of your 
colours, in presence of individuals of high rank and such distinguished 
character in the field. 

“ The gospel knows no distinction of professions. It allows of ell; it 
approves of all; requiring only, that, by God’s grace, whilst engaged in 
our several callings, we keep a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man. The pious and glowing’ and often martial strains of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel have been sung in the Church of, Christ from age to age; 
and David was n r soldier. The affectionate master, who, whilst a stran¬ 
ger in Galilee, had erected,, at his own expense, a place of prayer and in¬ 
struction for the inhabitants of Capernaum—who, after many a message of 
respect, came himself unto Jesus* beseeching him to heal his servant with 
the word of his mouth, and on whose faithlul humility the gicat Captain 
of our salvation pronounced a testimony»of the highest approbation—was 
a soldier. He who, standing at his post by the cross of the dying Saviour, 
and seeing the earthquake and those things that were done, exclaimed, 

‘ Truly this was the son of God,’ was a soldier. He unto whom an angel 
from heaven was sent with the gracious tidings, lhat Ins alms und his 
prayers had ascended up as a memorial before God, and whose high and 
honourable privilege it was to be the first Gentile convert to the faith of 
Christ, was a centurion, an officer of a distinguished band in the armies of 
Rome. I nowhere find in the scriptures of truth, that a military life is in¬ 
compatible with the highest piety, or the strictest morals. Cornelius, the 
divinely-favoured centurion, is described as a devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house. ' Bravery tempered by mercy, controlled by 
discipline, ancl sustained by principle,—loyalty unshaken, fidelity incor¬ 
rupt, sobriety, honesty, punctuality, an active hand, and a willing heart, 
are virtues acceptable unto God in Christ, anc> singularly conspicuous in 
the Christian soldier. 

“ Soldiers!—I have read with the deepest interest the records of your 
regiment. I have followed vour course Of glory from one deed of valour to 
another, by land and by sea. At St. Christopher’s, at St. Lucia, in the 
naval victory over the Count de Grasse, when th^'regiment received that 
high testimonial of service, the thanks,of the Imperial Parliament, with 
the privilege ol wearing on their persons and bearing on their colours an 
embroidered leaf of laurel—at Toulon, at Corsica, and agafh in that second 
great naval conflict off Cape St. Vincent, du ,ng which a private ot the 
regiment led the way, even tor Nelson himself, into the cabin of the ene¬ 
my s shqp, and another struck the Spanish colours and hoisted the British 
ensign, even before the boarders had established tKeihselves on the deck— 
on all these occasions I find honourable mention of the 69th Regiment. 
At St. Domingo, in Holland, and for twenty y$ars in India, I read of its 
^akiable services; and deeply have 1 sympathised with those brave men, 
who, naked and defenceless, yet nobly, kept the gate of the citadel during 
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the trying insurrection at Vellore, until succour arrived, and the colours of 
the Sultan of Mysore, though nailed to the staff, had been indignantly 
and bravely torn dowfi by another private of your corps, amidst a heavy 
fire of musketry. With yie surrender of the Isle of Bourbon, with the 
capture of Java—when, on the very anniversary of this day, the regiment 
first effected its landing—and with rtie immortal field of Waterloo—its 
name is for ever connected. # 

“ Your colours, as they float richly in the air, tfisphy amid their verdant 
folds the records of your victorious arms; ever as‘they wave amid yotu* 
ranks may they lead the vtfiy to fresh glory ;*and may he, who ‘ teacheth 
our hands to war, and our fingers to fight, our hope and our fortress, our 
castlj and our deliverer, in whom%we trust’—(I am using the language of 
that ancient wairior, the king oi God’s chosen people)—may he, who alone 
giveth the victory in the day of battle, hearnow, and answer, forChrist’s 
sake, the prayers which we offer up unto him.” 

What a spiiit of devotion, of true charity, is contained in this address! 
What'a sentiment is this ! “ I nowhere find in the Scriptures of truth 
that a military life is incompatible with the highest piety or the strictest 
morals.” Surely not. TheBritish*Army can now boast in its ranks men not 
famous for debauchery or dissipation, for a wild and blind course of reckless¬ 
ness and vice, but soldiers of high picly and strict morals, who consider it 
more honourable to devote their timc'Fu the cultivation of their minds 
than to degrading them ^midnight orgies—who relish the flow of reason 
‘far bettei than the flow of wine. » • » 

After the address, the following prayer was delivered with impressive 
solemnity by the venerable prelate, the Lord’s Prayer and the blessing 
concluding the consecration of this most interesting part of the ceremony 

“ Let us pray. 

“ Protect us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy most gracious favour, and 
further us with thy continual help ; Jhat in this, and all our works, begun, 
continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy name, and, finally, 
by thy mercy, obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. • 

“ O Lord God of hosts, the God of the armies of thy servant our Sove¬ 
reign, who didst direct thy people Israel to pitch their tents every man by 
his own camp, and every man by Ins own standard throughout their hosts ; 
and when they went forth to war, or journeyed from (dace to place, didst 
command them to blow an alarm with the trumpet, and to set their stand¬ 
ard forward as a signal for advance, and a rallying point in the day of 
battle; look down 4 we beseech thee, with thy favour on this assembled 
band of soldiers, united together by a common discipline, by the remem¬ 
brance of former deeds <jf vigour and glory, by loyalty to their earthly 
sovereign, and by a p»rs<fiial attachment one towards another; and grant 
that, serving ever in a righteous cause, they may rally around these 
colours, which are now solemnly committed, under the God of their 
strength, to their faithful and valiant keeping; and may return from every 
well-fought field victorious over the enemies of thoir Queen and their 
country, rejoicing in thine arm which has been stretched over them, and 
resolved by thy grace manfully to figlft under yet another banner—even 
the banner of their»most‘blessed Redeemer, against the ^orld, the flesh, 
and Ihe devil, and to continue his faithful.soldiers and servants unto their 
lives’ end, through the merits amj mediation of the same, thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

9 • 

? It was a fine and holy stfjgftt to witness the soldier of Christ kneeling to 
tlfe Deity; his calm, elear eye, his pale and lofty brow, and classic coun¬ 
tenance, meekly raised to heaven. No gorgeous covering.no work of man, 
noglittering roof met his gazebut the bright canopy of heaven, the" * 
habitation of God himsgjf, shadowed him, and his orisons were wafted, and 
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the blessings he invoked arose clear and unobstructed, to the throne of his 
Creator 1 This is no poetical flight, no imaginary picture. No: every 
one present, no matter how blunted his intellect or seared tys feelings, 
must have, for the time being, at least, been impressed with a holy and 
religious awe, and have whispered to himself—this is truly an apostle of 
Christ. ' # 

The awe inspired by t the Bishop’s address was soon gently dispersed, 
not forgotten, by the spirited harangue of the Lieut.-General commanding. 
The clear, concise, aM ‘decided tone of voice; the calm, rapid, and full 
enunciation ; the apposite and chivalrous sentiments contained in Sir 
Sam ford Wittingham’s speech, inspired at once the soul of every soldier, 
and kindled m an instant his profession? 1 1 love of glory. 'The sound of the 
war-trumpet, could not have mo.e rapidly chased away all calm and quiet 
feelings ; and, as the Chief warmed wiih his subject, with difficulty could 
each individual restrain the shout of admiration and delight from bursting 
forth from his lips. Here is a man, one would say, who sees clearly and 
aets promptly; who pauses not in the breach, but with a rapid ker views 
the difficulty, and conquers it; a man who, if our present inglorious ease 
was at an end, with what confidence, with what devotion, would soldiers 
follow .such a leader! It struck us, and we were not singular, that a strong 
similarity exists in the manner and matter of the “Great Captain of the 
day” and of Sir Samford Wiltingljam. A terseness of language, a condens¬ 
ing of a quantity of matter into a small space, assaying of a great deal in 
very few words, belong alike to both of thqm. 

“ Officers and soldiers of the 69th Regiment,” commenced the distin¬ 
guished General, “ I congratulate you on the honour you have this day 
received in the consecration oS your new colours by the Lord Bishop of 
Barbadoes. After the very able, and eloquent, and solemn exhortation 
you have just heard from his Lordship, it must, I fear, appear presump¬ 
tuous in me to address you, yet I cannot waive the privilege of an old 
soldier to say a few words to his companions in arms, on so interesting an 
occasion. 

“ The services of the 69th Regiment, in every quarter of the.*globe, are 
most honourably recorded, and afford the best assurance that the career of 
this distinguished corps, under the colours of our young and beauteous 
Queen, this day presented, will be as brilliant and as glorious as that career 
has hitherto invariably been J 

“ How, indeed, can it be otherwise when such soldiers are led by such 
officers, to whom the only reproach over made by their enemies was ‘ that, 
however severe their loss m the field of battle might have been, it was 
quite impossible to make British soldiers believe that they wpre beaten ?’ 

" Well might the great Captain of the age, the immortal Wellington, 
exclaim, when speaking of the British Arnty uriier his command at the 
close of the war,—‘ I felt that, with that army, I could go anywhere and 
do anything.’ 

“ It is a proud and honourable satisfaction to us all to have belonged to 
such an army, and to have served under such, a commander; and it will 
ever lie a just and glorious record for the 69th Regiment to have formed a 
distinguished part of that army, which the British hero held to be in¬ 
vincible.” 

I he Lieutenant-General, at the, close of his speech, approached the open 
.carriage containing Mrs. Monins, who yvas deputed to present Vhe new 
colours, and who was visibly and strongly agitated when her part of the 
ceremony was to be performed. Nor would we -have it otherwise. It be¬ 
trayed feminine modesty and retiring gentleness, which sit so well o;*, 
and truly become every female. Mrs. Monies left the carriage, and was 
.assisted hy the Lord Bishop to mount the platform. At first her voice was 
low and tremulous, but tne subject soon seemed to give tone and vigour to 
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it; and, when alluding to her huSband, as the commanding officer of the 
69th Regiment, the wife conquered the woman. An animation lighted up 
her countenance, a brilliancy beamed from her eyes, and she concluded a 
brief but energetic address in the happiest and most spirited manner 

H South Lincolnshire Regiment,—In having been requested by our kind 
. a ad excellent General to be the mdtiium of presenting these new colours 
to the 69th Regiment, I feel so much gratified ^md flattered, that this day 
will ever be remembered g.s one of the proudgst of my life, exceeded only 
by that which gave my husband the command of this brave and distin¬ 
guished regiment. * * 

“ Officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, you have all my 
warmest wishes (for you knovw I am a soldier from my heart), and I feel 
confident that those to whom I have ndw the pleasure of intrusting these 
banners will ever gallantly defend them, and that you will all rally round 
their standard with your usual bravery whenever you may be called upon/’ 

Mrs. Monins having gracefully presented the new colours to the senior 
Ens’igns, Mr. Coates and Mr. Magnay, they were received by the regi¬ 
mental band playing “ God save the Queen,” while the old colours had the 
last honours paid to them by* a general salute and three hearty cheers. 
Mis. Monins returned to the carriage, and the Honourable the Lord Bishop 
and his Excellency the Lieutenant-General retired to the saluting flag, fol¬ 
lowed by the gay and highly-gatificd'ffortfige of ladies and gentlemen, who 
had filled every unoccd^etl portion of the hollow square during the conse- 
•cration and presentation of the colours. » 

The 69th Regiment then formed “open column right in front,” and 
marched past in slow and quick time with a steadiness and precision that 
elicited the admiration»of every one prestint. The grenadiers were led by 
the veteran Captain Rose, the only officer or soldier now present with the 
regiment that fought at Java anfi Vellore. The regiment then advanced 
in line, “presented arms” to the Lord Bishop and the Lieutenant-General 
commanding them, “ ordered arms,’’ while Lieutenant-Colonel Monins 
returned thanks to the Lord Bishop and the General in the following 
words 

“ Permit me, my Lord, on the "part of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers I have the honour to command, to return your Lordship 
our warmest thanks for your kindness in having this day consecrated the 
new colours for the South'Lincolushire Regiment. 

“ The highly impressive manner in which this interesting ceremony has 
been performed by your Lordship will, I trust, never be forgotten by those 
who are to beeogieicharged with the guardianship of these banners. 

I beg »lso to be permitted to offer to your Excellency the best thanks 
of the 69th»Regiment for tljo»very lively interest evinced by you, not only 
on this, but upon ivll and every occasion, since the regiment has had the 
good fortune to be under your Excellency’s command. The circumstance 
of the new colours having been presented to the 69!h Regiment by so 
distinguished an officer as Lieutenant-General Sir Samford Wittingham, 
will form a valuable addition to the Historical Register of the corps. 

“ In taking leave, soldiers, of our old and valued ‘ friends,’ ills gratifying 
to us to feel that, although opportunity have been panting to gain lor 
them fresh laureis, still the reputation of the regiment remains as untar¬ 
nished as the brilliancy of the new colours ; and under them it will be our 
earnefit endeavour, by steadiness and good conduct, to deserve a continu¬ 
ance of the high opinion of our superior^ which we have hitheirfo been 
fortunate in obtainingand, whenever our services may be again actively • 
called for, we shall ever be found ready at our post, as the regiment was 
upon its landing on the islfcnd of Java this day twenty-seven yeats.” 

We confess it was not with the wish of giving a cold, stiff, and fonflt<f r ‘ r 
account-—a “cut and dry” pipfe-clay sketch of the proceedings of the 4th 
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of August—that we undertook our present task: callous must be the 
nffnd, eOtd and heartless the soldier, who can view the colours of any 
regiment presented without having his feelings roused‘to the honour of his 
country. The colours of a regiment ought to be, apd are, the heart’s blood 
Of every member of the corps—his life, his honour, are centred in their safe 
keeping : a man may shake off t he slifue of bad conduct, his escutchcfn 
may be blotted, but subsequent exertion may wipe out the stain ; he may 
be almost swamped by misfortune, but recover himself asjain; but to de¬ 
sert his standard—to pause Tor a moment to fling his body in the breach 
before the colours of his reginsent—to hesitate totally round them and 
sacrifice his life in their defence —this can never be recovered; it is like 
the Hindoo kising caste; he goes forth a vagabond on the world, with the 
plague-spot of infamy branded onMiis forehead. Can this ever occur to 
British soldiers ? No, never! They may have their failings and their 
errors, but deep, devoted loyalty, unshrinking, unconquerable courage, 
form the national ingredients and the brightest ornaments in the character 
of Englishmen. 


The following plan, recommending the Employment of army pension¬ 
ers as rural police throughout the kingdom, was submitted a couple of 
years since to the present Horne^gecretary by its proposer, Captain 
Hamilton. We are not disposed to think the existing Ministry likely to 
fall in with the suggestion; at the sgmo tipie w C deem its principle so 
sound that we readily accede to the Wishes of the proposer to submit it 
to our readers :— 

TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. ‘ 

Mv Loud, —A Commission having been recently appointed by his 
Majesty’s Government to inquire as to the best means of establishing an 
efficient constabulary force in England and Wales, I hope I may be per¬ 
mitted to state to your Lordship tlut, in 1833, when Lord Melbourne was 
at the head of the Home Department, I had the honour to lay before his 
Lordship an outline or plan of a general police for the whole kingdom. 
On that occasion I received the honour of Lord Melbourne’s thanks ; his 
Lordship at the same time stating that his Majesty’s Government dicl not 
consider such a force at that moment necessary. The original plan was 
retained at the Home Office, and, although possessing little value, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to refer to it, as I find that I have kept no copy. 

The leading feature of the plan T laid before Lord Melbourne was the 
employment of the discharged soldier, and the out-pe'uskmer of Chelsea 
Hospital, to compose the civil protective force of the countrythus com¬ 
bining efficiency and economy. Our constitution \oo\s with a just jealousy 
to the executive government employing the soldier id any other but his 
recognised and distinctive military character. Tbit jealousy is in the true 
spirit of our constitution ; but I think it will be conceded that the soldier, 
when discharged from the military service of his country, falls back into 
his original rank as a citizen, resumes his civil rights, and is equally in¬ 
terested in preventing an invasion of these rights. The soldier, discharged 
from his military duties, becomes amalgamated with the gfeat mass of the 
people, and. is entitled to enter the civil service of Ills country; but, 
although divested of his military character, and composing one of the 
people, the discharged soldier, I speak ofrthe general character of the 
soldier, retains his acquired deference to authority, a fixed habit of implicit 
obedience, and, as a necessary result, a decided*c6ntrol over his temper. 
These are the qualifications in the soldier; and, if the same ingredients 
can be infused info a great national civil force*, 1 I am disposed to think 
•that no government can give to a country a better guarantee that its rights 
and property will be effectively guarded aW protected. A body, com- 
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posed exclusively <JF discharged soldiers, of good character, vvill possess alf 
these ingredients. • 

I am not much acquainted with the constitution of the Metropolitan 
Police; but I have undeistood, that, on its first formation, a great and 
serious evil was felt, in the difficulty of arriving at the real character of 
ttft individual received into the force. This evil, and it is a most formidable 
one, does not apply to the discharged soldier, sfnee his discharge bears, or 
can be made to bear, his «real and actual character, under the signature 
and responsible 'guarantee of his commanding officer. If the general police 
of the country, therefore, is composed exclusively of discharged soldiers, as 
I have ventured to suggest, the evil of bad, orevin doubtful, character, 
cafinot enter into its ranks ; and it wdUforcibly strike your Lordship, that 
this guarantee is of immeasurable value, in calling into existence a great 
body of men, charged to w.atch over and protect the lives and property of 
His Majesty's subjects. 

Ip Prussia, I believe, employment in the civil service of his country is 
secured to the soldier of good character, and received by him as a reward 
for his mibtaiy services. The.active blanches of the Douane and Gendar¬ 
merie are reserved for the discharged soldier of good character. This is a 
wise policy, and worthy of imitation. Its effect and influence must be felt 
and acknowledged by every one wli^ knows human nature, and denied 
only by those who wmuld keep the mind of the soldier, as they keep his 
body and frame, a mcretyaachine. In our Service, this stni|jplus is wanting. 
’We continue to repress, or rather attempt to repress, military crime, by a 
punishment at which humanity shudders, and stains our national cha¬ 
racter. We are not slow in punishing crime in the Army ; but we are very 
slow and sparing in gtving, actually giving, a tangible and substantial 
rewaid, to which the well-condmffed soldier can, with a certainty, look 
forward. I own I have yet to. learn, that, if you hold out, and secure to 
the British soldier, the i igbt of entering into the civil service of his country, 
distinctly as a reward for good conduct, you will not do more to raise and 
elevate the tone and character of our Army than all the unrelenting 
severity^>f our military code. A rural police for the whole country, being 
a national and permanent establishment, would enable the Government to 
hold out and secure the reward of civil employment to the good and faith¬ 
ful soldier. It is dictated by a sound policy, and, taldnsr it in all its bear¬ 
ings, is not unwoithy the consideration of a just and liberal Government. 

A great saving would also result to the country by the general police 
being exclusively composed of pensioned soldiers, as, while so employed, 
they would not tlknved to receive their military pensions. 

The Repas t of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on county 
administration is not within^instruction. It justifies the recommendation 
I took the libei ty of dialling to Lord Melbourne in 1833, that a general 
police for the whole country, to be efficient, must be placed under the direct 
and sole authority and control of the Home Secretary. It must be placed 
under one controlling power, or we shall in vain look lor efficiency. Guided 
by the firm and steady hand of a Minister responsible to Parliament—aided 
by a strict, unceasing, and vigilant superintendence by Commissioners or 
Assistant Commissioners in the several distiicts—these officers being ap¬ 
pointed directly the”Home Secretary, and responsible to him—such a 
force could not fail to meet the wants and wishes of the country. 

Such, my Lord, were the leading features of the outline of a general 
police, which I laid before Lord Melbourne in 1833. The details, a; far as 
they went, were expresseckin the outline; Ind, in now doing myself the 
•honour of mentioning tlie circumstance to your Lordship, I trust 1 shall bp 
acquitted of all presumption. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Yoift Lordship’s most obedient servant,;. 1 

F. Hamilton, 

late Capt, and A.D.C. to Sir John Hope. 


13lh November, 1836. ’ 
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Amount of Permanent and Annual Saving tat the Country, in Military 
Pensions to discharged soldiers, if the Rural Police is composed exclu¬ 
sively of pensioned soldiers. 
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2000 
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27,375 0 

2000 

do. 
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do. 

27,375 

3001) 

do. 

41,002 10 

3000 

dcj. 

54,750 

4000 

do. 

3f>,500 


do. 

54,750 ,0 

4000 

do. 

73,000 

501)0 

do. 

45,025 

5000 

do. 

68,437 10 

5000 

do. 

91,250 


If Government adopt the principle of composing the Rural Police en¬ 
tirely of discharged soldiers, as a reward for'good conduct, it is hoped that 
three important objects will be realized, viz. 

1st.—It will practically realize a saving of some thousands a year to the 
country. > r 

2nd.—It will* secure the reward of^civil gmplo^ment to the good and 
faithful soldier. 

3rd.—It will establish an efficient rural police for the whole kingdom. 

Note .—In 1715, under the King’s sign manual, a certain number of 
the pensioners of Chelsea Hospital were selected, to form a patrol between 
Buckingham House and Chelsea. 

In 1829, there were no less than 19,000 out-pensioners of Chelsea Hos¬ 
pital, whose mean ages were under thirty-one, and receiving a pension of 
6 d. a-day for alleged disabilities 

Let a military-medical inspection of the out pensioners take place, and 
it will be found, that many of these men are well calculated to form the 
general civil protective force of the country. 

The Coast Guard is exclusively reserved for the sailor, as a distinct 
reward lor good conduct. The Army has a right to have the same prin¬ 
ciple extended to it, particularly when a great national protective force is 
just about to be formed. 

London, 22nd August, 1838. - <F. Hamilton. 


We have received the following letter from an esteemed correspondent 
at Lausanne. The termination of tlip recent hostile demonstrations in 
that country will not deprive it of itsjnterest:— 

My dear - Lausanne, Swififerland, 5th Oct. 1838. 

At parting, 1 signified I would not 4 l'ail to write you, and 1 have now 
much gratilication^n taking an opportunity of fulfilling tltat promise from 
this place, being a point at the present niomen* of someinterest, owing to 
events now pending between this ebuntry and France, of which, long ere 
this, from the public papers, you cannot beastranger. 

I left this about a month age, to make an excursion through some of the 
most romantic and wild districts in this interesting 'country, and have made 
a tour of about three hundred miles in the direction of the Devil's Bridge^ 
upon the St. Gothard pass into Italy, and in m'y route, hadRtt opportunity 
ot witnessing the difficult passage of the Jfytrca and the Grimeel. It was 
up the wild and terrific defile of the latter, where the granitic formations 
appear in sublime and pristine majesty, that Massena, in 1799, moved the 
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French troops to the Attack q£ the Austrians posted about the Hospice, 
situated on the summit* of that mountain. Notwit hstanding the advantages 
such a tract of mountainous country possessed, through the means of an 
able guide procured by the French, they succeeded in ascending the 
mountain, from near the small villagg of Gultanen, situated about twelve 
miles from the Hospice, passing close by a dangerous glacier of great alti- 
■ tude, only to be conceived‘by personal observation, through an unknown 
and unguarded pass, to surround the Austrian Column in position at the 
Grimsel, which, after a severe fight on the 4tyi of August in that desolate 
district, was compelled to surrender to the victorious arms of France. 

On my return to this place, by the extraordinary pass of thp Gemnie, 
which leads to the canton du Vallois, my desire to compare the track of 
road which the Austrians had taken on tne above occasion witli that by 
which Napoleon nad penetrated into Italy in 1800 by Mont St. Bernard, 
induced me to ascend from lVlartigny to the Hospice, where the Emperor 
momentarily reposed from his labours, to have some conversation with the 
monks who inhabit this dreary and desolate abode; and not less so, T could 
imagine, than the remote island # of St. Helena, where that great warrior 
was destined to terminate his life. The greater part of my ascentto Mont 
St. Bernard was in torrents of rain, which increased the natural badness 
of Ihe road ; yet it appeared, in recalling to my lemembrance the nature 
of the path which the^Austrians purJlied towards the Grimsel, for the 
transit of troops to be tne most difficult of the two. However, when it is 
ednsidered nearly 100,000 men, fcith afiumerous and heavy train of aitillery, 
were passed over the mountainous track of the St. Bernard, it is somewhat 
difficult to say which may have been the most arduous. I found, at. the 
villages leading towards fhe Hospice on M'ont St. Bernard, the passage of 
the French army remained fresh in the recollection of the elder inhabitants, 
who seemed to derive pleasuie in describing the appearance of Napoleon, 
as he rode through the narrow and ill-paved streets of the smaller towns 
which are found on this road. 

Besides the hospitality experienced by the weary traveller at the Hos¬ 
pice from*the benevolent monks, it is a'spot of much interest hom long 
past and melancholy events, as numerous bodies of unfortunate travellers 
are to be found here, carefully preserved, which have from time to tune 
been discovered in the snow through the exertions of the monks, aided l>y 
that noble and sagacious .breed of dogs, the St. Beinauhno ; in point of 
size, resembling a lion, and for sageness, it appears niaiked in then coun¬ 
tenance. How wonderful are the great works of creation which abound in 
the traveller’s course throughout the wild and higher districts of this 
country! * 

A tablet, ui marble, fixed ,i 9 the staircase of the convent, maiks the 
event and period of theTrench army crossing the Alps at this place ; and 
in the chapel is a handsojne monument, in white marble, to the memory of 
Dessaix, who fell at Marengo, a few days after his return from Egypt, 
aged thirty-three. He is represented lying on the ground, supported in 
his last moments by a l^ussar, while the horse is in appropriate attitude 
beside his fallen master. A marble bust of this young and favourite 
general of Napoleon, i« contained i»t the museum of natural history, and 
together with the # library, must be a great source of enfployment to those 
destined to live in this remote and elevated region. 

On Aturning to Martigny, tfye following day from my gratifying visit to 
Mont St. Bernard, I first discovered symptoms of approaching war, by a 
veteran townsman beatin^a drum, and reading a proclamation, witfi pithy 
effect, towards the assembly of arms; and on my way through St. Maurice 
vast numbers of people appeared in earnest conversation concerning ap* 
proachtng events. Arriving at Vevay, in the gteat square, where in fortfi^ip* 
days 30,000 French had been formed in columns, on their way to Marengo, 

I beheld the Swiss s61diers assembling and marching towards their place 
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of rendezvous, and all in stir to the tocsin of war;'and since ray arrival 
here, three days ago, in consequence of the reported advance of the French 
forces towards the frontiers of Switzerland, cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
are all on the alert, although, at the same time, I cannot, in my humble 
opinion, say much for the quality or materiel of the two former, as to ex¬ 
pose them to the attack of disciplined troops might 'prove a hazardous 
undertaking. «. 

"Whether the cause .pervling between the two nations at the present 
moment is just or not, it is f not in my power*to give'an opinion; but 
the idea of Switzerland being invaded by a foreign power seems to call 
forth the energies of old and young, anil the excitement which I have 
within these few days witnessed here, retails to my mind, that of all in¬ 
teresting periods in England, the return of Napoleon fiom the Isle of 
Elba. 

While I attempt to desenbe to yon some of the warlike demonstrations 
which at this moment are going on in full activity, I confidently expect 
not one shot will be exchanged between the two powers, as war for such 
near neighbours would only be pioductive of the most grievous conse¬ 
quences; and, although I am ceitain all Will end in peace, yet all hands 
are determined on preparation, and confident in their efforts, notwithstand¬ 
ing the powerful ai tny liable to be brought against them ; for, as the Swiss 
say, the French are so easily d filing lushed by their red trowsers, the 
chamois hunteis would pick them off in detail, virli learlul rapidity, which 
probably there might be some tru'h in, as-st is vvon somewhat terrific to 
see them coming in here, as volunteers, with their long deadly rifles, ex¬ 
hibiting the most grotesque appearance ; for as the Scotch song says, they 
aie accoutrecd “ with swords and pistols and a”> and not unlike what I 
could have fancied the Highlanders to have been on the day of Culloden, 
or, perhaps, rather the American army‘in the time of Washington. 

Geneva, which is situated about foity miles from this place, is busy in 
warlike preparations for defence, the ‘greater pait of the artillery being 
"brought to defend the side of the town next France, where it is anticipated 
the first attack may be made: the security of the bridges, as well' as every¬ 
thing connected with the defence of the town, has not escaped observation. 
However, should the French succeed in entering Switzerland by the Forney 
side, from the commanding heights in the neighbouihood of Geneva, the 
town could not long hold out, in -pite of the determined resolution of its 
inhabitants, against the experienced engineers of France. Numerous 
bodies of troops are assembled in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and extend¬ 
ing towards Ferney, once the celebrated retreat ofVoltaire, only three miles 
distant from the above city. It is more than probable tlfat tl\e first hosti¬ 
lities would take place in this direction should the French attempt to pene¬ 
trate the Swiss borders; and with a view’d secif.riqg this entrance and 
that leading by Cossonay, columns of resei vc extend themselves in rear of 
these passes, in order that their invasive neighbours may, on their first en¬ 
trance, receive a warm reception, anti as the courage of the Swiss is un¬ 
doubted, the first effects might prove severe. [The troops qf this canton 
are under the command of General Guigar, a man of experienced judg¬ 
ment ; and although all appear devoted and ready t,o do their duty, I hope 
the warlike notes ut eveiy hour of the day, re-echoing their sound in the 
peaceful lake of Geneva, will ere long subside into the quiet calm which 
pervaded this canton during my lakt visit a few weeks ago. t 


* L ' 

To satisfy the inquiry of a correspondent, as well as to state a» 
interesting fact to our l-eaders at large, we gilethe following dimensions 
^f'tlie largest vessel in the American Nap^, conjointly with those of one 
of our first-rates:— • 
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Lent^h belweeu the perpendiculars • 

Main mould » . , 

Depth of hold, to gun-dock . . 

Dead-wood . . . . 

Veiling-plank from keelson to floor • 

Throat of floor-timber . . 

Tonnage, Pennsylvania 3000, Nelson 2617 
Height of lower gun-deck port-sill . . 

Do. middle do. . $ 

Do. upper do. . . . 

Do. spar do. . . . 

llake of stern post . . * . 

Do. stern . . . *. 

Length of keel for tonnage . . . 

Height from span-deck pms ^ill to under side of rail 
Do. base line do. do. . 

* Do. do. to under part of rail at dead-flat 
Length of lower gun-deck 
Breadth of do. . . • . . 

Length of main-deck . . . 

Breadth of do. .... 

Length of upper-deck ... 

Breadth of do. . ^ . . ** . 

Length of spar-deck . V . 

Breadth of do. . ' . • . • 

Extreme breadth .... 

Length from figure-head to stern-gallery 
Height fiom bottom o£ keel to top of rail amidships 
Depth of hold to orlop-deck , . 

Thickness of deck . . « , . 

Prom orlop-deck to lower gun-dack 

Deck * • * • 

From lower gun-deck to main-deck . 

# Deck . . « 

From main-deck to upper gun-deck . 

Deck . . 

Fiom upper gun-deck to spar-deck . 

Deck . . . 

From limber strake to spjLi’-deck . • 

Distance between the ports . , . 

Height of the ports . . . 

Breadth . . . % • . 

Lower gun-dock ports (numbered) . 

Mam (Ifitto) .... 

Upper (ditto) . * | • . * 

Spar (ditto) • *. . . < 

Length from fore paj^, of stem to aft side of stern at 
height of spar-deck . t 


Whole length of keel 

. • 

Main-mast 


Maintop-mast* 


Maintopgallaut-mast 

» 

Mainroyal-mast . 


Main flag-pole . . 

The dip of ner ways in the launch was only 
Said to be armed for guns • 


Length 

Diameter 

Mast-head 

Length 

Diameter 

^Mast-head 

Length 

Diameter 

Malt-head 

Length 

Diameter 

Length 


the 


JPeuiuylvania I 
Fi. In. 
210 0 
56 9 
23 0 
0 7 
0 8 
1 6 


0 3 * 
45 9 
7 10 
3 0 
3 4 
32 0 
36 0 
36 0 
36 0 

224 0 
195 6 
132 0 
0 48 
22 0 
70 0 
0 23 
12 0 
41 0 
0 13 
6 

24 0 
0 94 
16 0 

4 f 

170 


42 8 
49 4 
3 6 
25 0 
170 10 
2 8 
49 4 

52 0 
202 0 

48 9 
208 6 
45 4 
213 6 
40 0 
215 1 
38 0 

53 7 
238 9 

54 8 


219 0 
189 2 
127 2 
0 41 
20 9 
75 0 
0 22 
10 2 
33 6 
0 12 | 


24 6 
120 
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STATIONS OP THE BRITISH ARMY ON 1st NOVEMBER, 1838. 

(Where two places are mentioned,the last-named isthatat which the DepSlof the Regt. 

is stationed.] 1 


1st Life Gnards—Regent’s Park. 

2nd do. —Hyde Park. 

Royal Horse Guards—Windsor. 

1st DragoonGuariis -Cauada; Coventry. 

2nd do.—Newbridge. t 

3rd do,—Manchester. 

4th do.—Ipswich. 

6 th do.—York. 

6th do.—Dorchester, 

7 th do.—Edinburgh 
1st Dragoons—Cork. 

2nd do,—Dublin. 

3rd do.— Bengal. 

4th do —Bombay. 

6 th do.—Cahir 

7tli Hassnrs—Canada; Coventry. 

8 th do.—Dundalk. 

9th Lancers—Leeds. 
lOtli Hussars—Hounslow. 

11 th Light Dragoons—Canterbury. 

12tli Lancers—Biightun. 
l.llb Light Di.igoons—Madras. 

14th do.—Biimingliam. 

15th Hussars—Glasgow. 
lGth Lancers—Bengal. 

17th do.—Dublin. 

Gtenadier Guards (1st ball.]—St. John’s Wood. 
Do. (2nd battalion ]— C.intwl.i, 

Du. [3rd battalion]—Kt. George’s U. 
Coldstream Guards [1st baU.j- Poitman B. 

Do (2nd battalion]—Canada. 

Sc. Fusiliei Guards [1st bait.]—Windsor. 

Do [2nd battalion]—Wellington H 
1st Foot [1st battalion]—Edinburgh 
Do [ 2 ndbattalion]—Canada; Devonport. 

2 nd do—Bombay ; Chatham. 

3rd do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4Ui do.— Madras ■, Chatham. 

5th do.—Ionian Utes , Dublin. 

6 th do—Bombay, Chatham 
7th do.—Dublin 
8 th do.—Jamaica ; Guernsey 
9th do,—Bengal, Chatham. 

10 th do.—Templctnoic. 
ltlli do.—America ; Chatham. 

12th do -Mamitius, Tralee. 

Will do.—Bengal: Chatham 
Hth do.—West Indies: lliecon. 
loth do.—Canada , PI}mouth. 

16th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

17Hi do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

18th do.—Oevlon ; Portsmouth. 
l'.Uh do.— Kilkenny. 

2(1 111 do.—Manchester. 

2istdo -Van Diemeu’s Land; Chatham. 

22 nd do—Belfast 

23rd do.—Amenca; Aimugh. 

24th <lo,—Canada; Gosport. 

2'ith do.—Dublin. 

26th do —Bengal; Chatham. 

27th do.—Cape ot G Hope, Dover. 

28th do. —N .8 Wales; Chatham. 

29th do.—Plymouth. 

30th do.— Bermuda : S nuclei lum. 1 . 

31st do —Bengal; Cliaili.un. 

32nd do.—Canada ; Perinoy. 

33rd do.—Gibraltai : C.ulisle. 

34th do —Canada; Fermoy. 

35tli do.—Mauritius; Stirling. 

36th do.— \nierfta ; Kinsalo. 

37Ui do.—Ji}tmiic;t; Cotk. 

38th do.—Enniskillen. 


39th Foot—Madrrs; Chatham. 

40tl, do.—Bombay j Chatham. 

41st do.—Madras ; Chatham. 

42nd do.—Dublin. 

43rd do.—Canadn; Dover. 

44th do.—Bengal j Chatham. 

45th do.—Canterbury. 

■t 6 th do.—Gibraltar; Devonport. 

47tJi do.—Malta; Jersey. 

48th do.—[Gibraltar; Cork. 

49th do,—Bengal; Chatham. 

1 50th do.—New South Hales; Chatham. 

51st do.—Van Diemen’S'Luinl, Chatham, 

52ud do.—West, Indies; Newcastle. 

53rd do.—Ionian Isles; NaSs. 

51th do.—Madras ; Chutham. 

55th do.—Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do.—Jamaica , Kmsale. 

57th do.—Madras; Chatham. 

58 111 do,—(feylon , oulered home ; Cashel. 

59tli do.—Malta; Mnllingat. 

60th.lo. [1st butt.j—Ionian Is; Dublin. 

Do [2nd ball ]— Ionian Is.; Portsmouth. 

61st do.—Ceylon; ordeied home, Clonmel. 
62111 i do.—Madras, C ! itlmm. 

6 .ti d do —Madias jXtialliain. 

6 till,do.—Jiyn, ica/f Londonderry. 

651 '1 do.—America; Newbridge. 

66 lti do.—Canada, Youglial. 

07th tlo,—W. Indies; Chatham. 

69 tli do.—Jamaica, Wulei lord. 

69th do. —W. Indies , C'oik 
7<Hh do.—W. Indies: Nen.igli. 

71 st dm—Canada; Buttcvanl. 

72nd do.—Cape of Good Hope; Paisley. 

78rd do.—Canada; Clare Castle. 

7‘Hh do.—West Indies; Abeulecn. 

7otH do.—Cape of Good 11 ope ; Hoyle. 

76th do — W. Indies ; Drogheda. ^ 

77'h do.—Malta: Galway. 

7Hlh ilo —Glasgow. 

7'llh ilo—Dublin. 

BOtli do.—N S. Wales; Chatham. 

Slytdo—Gihi.illar; Chestei Castle. 

82nd do.—Gibr.ilt.il , Slieeines*. 
t Ini do —Oau.ohf, Hull, 

84tli do.—Portsmouth 

83lh do.—Canada; Plymouth. 

86 tli do.—Stnrkpoit. 

87 th do.—Maiiiitms; CastDbar. 

H 8 lh do —Limeiick. „ 

89th do,—West Indies; Gosport. 

Doth do — Cey'iyr, Chatham. 

9l»tdo.—St Helena : 'lluiHlee. 

92nddo.—Malta; Limerhk 
93 i d do.—America , Ciuttovant. 

94th dp—Cos Urn; Cork. 

95th do.—Ceylon; Ncwiy. 

96th da.— Dublin. 

97tli do—Bur. r 
98th do —Bolton. 

99th do.--Aihlone. 

Rifle ftrig. [ 1st halt.] —lower. r 
Do [2nd batl J—Woolwich. , 
lloynl Stuff Corps -Hytlie. 

IWest India Regiment—St. Lucia, &c. , ' 

2nd do. — New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon little' Regiment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Cnpeof Good Hope, 
Royal African Cold,in. Corps—Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp.—Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fencibles—Malta, 


[ThffWffhment being prepared exclusively for the U. S. Journal, we request that, when used 

its source may be acknowledged.] 
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STATIONS OP THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION 1st NOV., 1838. 


Actason, 28, Capt. R. Russell, South America. 
/Etna,6, sur. v. Capt. A,T. E.Widal.Coastof 
Africa. , 

Afitcnu, st. sur. v. Capt. F. W, Beechey. Coasts 
of Ireland. 

Alban, si. v. Lieut. E. B.Tilling”, W. Indies. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut. W. S.Thomas.East Indies. 
Alligator, 28, Capt. Sir J. J. G. Bremer, C.B., 
K.C.H., Australia. • 

Andromache, 28, Captain 11. I,, llnyues, C.B., 
Notth Amcrici^ 

Arjovv, 10, Lieut 1! J. Suhvan, South America. 
Asia,84, Cupt.W. Fisher, Mcditeuauean. 
Astriea, 6, Capt. J. II. Pluiuridge, Falmouth. 

Bin hum, 50, Capt. A. I, Ofirry. Mediterranean. 
Basilisk,6, ketch,Lieut.G.G. Macdonald, South 
Amcuca • * 

Beacon, 8, sur. v, I,lent, T. Graves, Mediter. 
Beagle, 10, sur. v Com. J. C. Wickham, Aus- 
tialia. 

Belleioplion.HO, Captain C T. Austen, Mediter. 
Blri/,ei, st. v Lieut. 5. M. Waugh, Medlar. 
Honett.i, 8, Lieut J. i. R.Stoll.Coastol'Alrica. 
Boxer, st. v. Capt, F. Bullock, par s«r. 
liusk, 3, Lieut. A. KelMt, Coast ol Africa 
Britannia, 120, Adm. I’. C. H. Dmham, G.C.B. 

Capt. H. Dumlas, Porlgjnouth. 

Butomail, 10, Limit O Stair,v, Aushalta. 

* Bume, 22, Captain J. ClavrU.Vlialhnin, 
Buzzard,3, Lieut. C Fil/.gciuld,Coastl,t AlueS. 
Calliope, 28, Captain T. Ileiherl, S. America 
Curyslort,2ti, Capt, it. B. Martin, Mediter. 
Onstoi, 3f>. Capt E Collier, Mediteirauean. 

Ceylon, 2, Lieut -,rec?sh Malta. 

Champion, H, Coin.C St. V. King, I'll mouth. 
Clum lulls 3, Lieut. Hon If, Gore, West Indies. 
Cieop.iiia, 2 (i,Capt you. G. f Gicy,pait.M'ivive. 
Cocliaiiue.ti, Lieut. J. Douglas, S Ameficu. 
Coliimbino, 1(1, Com (1. Elliot, Coast of Africa, 
Comet, st i Lieut G.T Guidon,par sor 
Comus, 18, Coin. lion. P. P. Cniy, West Indies. 
Coniiance, st v. Lieut E. Stop lout, Mediter. 

Conn ay, 28, Capt, C. B. Drinkwutei Bethune, 
East Indies. 

Cornwallis, 74, Vice-Adm. lion. Sir C. Paget, 
G.C.ll,,Capt Sn K. Giant, Kt., W. Itnliea. 
Ciouidile, 28, Capt. .Is. Polkmghornc, West 
Indies. • 

Cutizer, Hi. Com. R. II. King, East Indies, 

Dee, st.v Com. Jo Shere,, K.il , West Indies. 
Dido, 18, Capt. L. Davies, C B„ Mediteiiaucai^ 
Dulptim,3, Lieut E. (loiland, C. ol AitKii. 
Donegal, 1st, Re.ff.Adm. Sir J. A. Omniuney, 
Capt*. Diakc, Lisbon station, 

Echo, st. v. Lieut. \\ . Jitmif., West Jmhes. 
Kduilniigli. ~i, Capt. JV. Henderson, K.ii., 
West Indies. 

Hleclf.i, 18, Com W. Preston, South Amenca. 
Espotr, 10, Lieut. I. T. Paulson, Lisbon. 

Excellent,70, Capt. T. Hastings, t'ortsnlimtli. 
Fair Rosamond, 2, Lieut. W 1J. Oliver, Coast 
oGAliica • 

Faiiy, it), sm.v. Capt. W, Ilcwett, Woolwich. 
Favourite, 18, Com. W l'roller, East Indies. 
Firefly, st.v. Licit, .1. Plaice. MediteiraUlhn, 
Flamer, st v. Limit. .1, hi. Potbmy, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com.G.G. Locli,South America. 
Ftfgfstei, 3. Lieut. F. G. Bond, CoaBt ot Africa., 
Canges, 84, Capt. B. Keyuoldi, C.U., Ports¬ 
mouth. * 

Goigou, st. v. Com. S. C. Daciesfpar. ser. 
Grecian, 16, Com. W. SmWlioFiymouth. 

Griffon, 3, Lieut .LG. D’uiban, WestIudiFs. 
ILiiiequiii, 10, Com. I.oid F. J.Russell, Medit. 
lluipy, 10. Lieut. J. S. Ellmaff,West Indies. 
Harrier, 18, Com, W.1I. H Carcw.S. America. 
Hustings, 74,Captain F. E.Loch.^ditet. 
Hazard, 1C, Cora. J, Wilkinson, Mediter, 


Herald, 38, Capt. Jas. Nias, East Indies, 
Hercules, 74, Capt. J.T, Nicolas, C.B., K.H. 
par. ser. 

Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W. 8, Blount, Mcditerran. 
Hornet,6, Lieut. H. Builtie, West Indies. 
Howe. 120,Vice-Ailm. Sir R. W. Otway, Bl, 
K C.B. Capt. C. II. Paget, Sheerness. 
Hyacintlf, 18,Com, W. Warren, East Iudies. 
Imoggne,28, Cant. H.W. Brine, S. America. 
IncoiRtnut, 38,Onpt. D. Pring, particular serv. 
Jascur, 10,Com. F. M. Boultbee, Mediter. 
Lark, 4, sur. v. Lieut, T. Smith,VV. Indies. 
Larne, 18. Com. P. J, Blake, Bast Iudies. 
ileveret, 10, Lieut, C. J. Bosanquet, Coast Of 
Africa. 

Lightning, st.v. Lt..Tas. S humbler, partic.serv. 
Ldy, 16, Com. .1. Reeve, Plymouth. 

Lynx, 3, Lieut. II. Broadheud, Const of Africa. 
Madagascar,46, Capt.P. P. Wallis, West Indies, 
Magniliceut, 4,Commodore P. J.Douglas, tec. 
ship, Jamaica. 

Magpie, 4, sur. v., Lieut. T. S. Block, Mediter. 
Malabar, 74, Captain Ed. Iljivey, N. Amenca. 
Medea, st. v. Com. J. N. Nott, N. America. 
Megmra, st.v. Lieut. H. C. Goldsmith, Wool¬ 
wich. 

• Meli die, 74, Uear-Aum. Hon, G, Elliot, C.B., 
C.ipl (Ion. II S Dunilas, Cape of Good 
Hope ai d Coast of Africa. 

Mctcoi.st v. Lieut. UJ) Piiteliaid. Falmouth. 
Mindeu,.74. Capt. A. R. Sharpe,C.H., Medit. 
Mudeste, 18, Com. II. Eyres, Plymouth. 
Nautilus, it), Lieut. G. R’eauiuy, Coast of Africa. 
Wl.igni a,20, Capt. W. Sandoru, Lakes of Canada 
Nimiod,2l), Com. J. Fraset, W. Indies. 

Norih Star, 28, Comniodoie Lord John Hay, 
C.B., particulai ser. 

Ocean, 80, Capt. Sir J. Hill, Kt„ guardshlp 
Sheet ness, 

Orestes, 18,Com. P. S 11ambly, South America. 
Partridge, 10, Lieut, W. Mums, N. America. 

Pe.iri,20,Com. Lord C. E. Paget, ti. America. 
Pelican, 16, Cap!. It. Poph.un, Coast of Africa. 
Pelurus.16, Com. F. Haiduig, East Indies. 
Pembroke,74. Capt F. Mmeshy, C.U., Medit. 
Pine tux.st v. Com A W. Miiward, pai. ser. 
Pickle, 5, Lieut. P. Hast. W.Indies. 

Pilot, 16, Com. G. Ilamsay, Ninth America. 
Pique,36, Capt. E Boxer, paitii ulnrsurv. 

Pinto, steam tes., I.ieut. ,T. Limn, West Indies. 
President, 52, Hear Adm. C. B. Ross, C.D., 
Capt. Js. Scott, Souili Ameiica. 

Princess Charluitf, 104, Adml. Hon. Sir R, 
Stopfonl, G.C B , Capt. A. F.iushawe, Med. 
Pylades, 18, Coin, W. L. Castle,Coast of Africa. 
Rieehoise, 18, Com. H. W. Cranfuid, N. Amer. 
Racer, 16, Com. G. Byng, I’oilsmoutii. 
Rattlesnake,28, Capt. W. Hobson, E. Indies. 
Raven, 4, sm.v. Lieut. G. A. Bedfoid, (Lot Afiir. 
Uiiadamautliiis, st.v. Gom. A. Wukofleld, Medt- 
teri anean. 

Ringdove, 16, Com. II. S, Nixon, W. Indies. 
Rodney, 92, Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediter. 

Iiulla, 10, Lieut. C. Hall, Plymouth. 

Rose, 18. Com. P.Chnstie, paitie service. 

Rover, 10. Com. j. M. C. Sjmouds, Plymouth. 
Royal Adelaide,104, Adm. Lord A.UeaucIetk, 

G C.B , G.C. H.; Capt. T. White (a;, Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Roy ill George, yacht,' Capt. Lord A. ljitz- 
chirence, G.C.II. Poilsniouth. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt. Sup. 8. Jackson, 
C.B., Pembroke 

Russell.74. Capt. Sir W. H. Dilion, K.C.H., 
Lisbon Station. 

Samiraiig, 28,Capt. W. Bioughton.S. America 
Sau Josef, 110, Capt. J. N.Tnyler, CJL,*S*,d- 
ship, Plymouth.. 
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Sappho, ]6, Com. T. Fraser, W’est Indies. 

Saiaeon, 10, Lieut. II. W. Hill, Co. of Africa, 
Satellite, 18.Com. I. Hold), West Indies. 
Savage, 10, Lient. Hon. W. Pluukett, pariicular 
service. 

Scorpion, 10, Lient. C Oayton, Mediterranean. 
Seoul, 18. Com _R. Crnigie, Coast o' Africa. 
Scylla, 16, Com."linn. J. Henman, Lisbon stn. 
sea flower, 4, Lieut. N. Robilliard. Portsmouth. 
Scringnputam, 46, Cant. J. Leith, West Indies. 
Serpent, 16. Com. R. L. Wauen, W "Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. J. J. Robinson, W.ilndies. 
Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne. 'Vest Indies. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut. R.Luwcay, South AmeUen. 
Sparrowii.iwk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, S. Ameri. 
Spider,6, Lieut. .1, O Reilly(rr) South Amciica. 
Stag,46,Commodore T U.Sullivan,C. 15 .South 
America. t< 

Starling, snr. v. Lieut. H. Ivellett.S. Ameiica. 
Sulphur.8, sor. v. Com E. H'dcher, S. Ameiica. 
Tnlaveia,74, Capt W. 1 ). Mends, Mcditer. 
Talbot, 28, Capt. It. .1 Codrington, Mediter. 
Tartarug.st. v. Lieut. G. W. Smith, VV. Indies. 
Termagant, 10, Lieut. H. F. Seagram, Coast of 
Afiica, 


COMMISSION. {NOV. 
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Thunder, snr. v. Coni E. Barnett, Wcstlndies. 
Tribune, 24, Capt. C. H. Williams, Lisbon. _ 
Trinculo, 16, Com. IjL, E. Coffin, Lisbon station. 
Tweod, 20,Com. Hon.F. T.Pelham.par. terv. 
Tyne, 28, Capt. J.’Townshend, Med- 
Vangnaid,80. Capt.Sir Thus. Fellou cs ,K t. C.li. 
Mediterranean. 

iVcstal, 26, Capt. T. 'V. Carter, West Indies/ 
Victor, 16, Com. It. Ciozier, East Indies. 
Victory, 104, Capt. T. Scurle, C.B., guard-ship, 
Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6, Limit. W. Wiuuigtt, Coast of Africa. 
Voluge, 28, Capt. II. Smitii, East Indies. 
Volcano, st. v. Lieut. Jos. Weal,Mediterranean. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T, liushby, 'Vest Indies. 
Wasp, 18, Com. Hon. D.'V. A Pellmm, Madil. 
We.izltS, 10, Lieut. J. Simpson (t), Mcdilenan. 
Wellesley, 74, Hear-Adiniinl Sir F. L. Mait¬ 
land, K C II.; Capt. T. Muitlaiid, E. Indies. 
William and Maly, yaclit, (.’apt. P. Hoinby. 
Woolwich. > 

" i/.aid, 10, Lieut T. F. Birch, 8. America. 
Wolf, 18, Capt E.Stanley, East Indies. 
Wolverine,16, Com. lion. E. Howard, Mcditer. 


snoops OF WAR COMMISSIONED JtS PACKETS. 


Alert,Lieut C. II. Norrington. 
Delight, Lieut. N. Lory. 
Express. Lient. W. (}. Croke. 
Hope, Lieut. W, L. Rees. 
Lapwing, Lieut. F. R. Cnghlun. 
Linnet, Lieut W, Downey. 
Lyra, Lieut. W. Fonester. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Gitllll h. 
Mutine, Lieut Richard Pawle. 
Opossum. Lieut llobt. Peter. 
Pandora,Lieut. R. W. Iuucs. 
Penguin, Lieut. W. Luce. 


Petered, Limit. W. Crooke. 

Pigeon, Lieut. T. James 
Ranger,Lieut. J. II. Turner. 

Reindeer, Lieul^H.P. Dickcu. 

Seagull, Limdi/j. Parsons. 

Sheldrake, hyul. A. R. L. Pussinghum. 
Skylt.ik, Lieut.C. P.Ludd. 

Spey, Licut.Uub.U. James. 

Star, Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swift, Lieut. D. Welch. 

Tyrian, Liuuk Ed. Jennings, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS, 

H. Dumaresque. 

Geo. G. Otway, 

APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Thomas White (a.).... Royal Adelaide. 
Barrington Reynolds . .Ganges. 

O. li. 

COMM4NOFXB. 

F. Wood.. .Malabar. 

O. S Dy er...Coast Guard. 

T. Greene.... Do. 

LIFUTENANTb. 

G. W. Winlo.., .(add.) Cornwallis. 

A.C. May.(do.) Do. 

C. C. Powell.... .(do ) Do. 

G. G. Phillips .... (do.) Do, 

J. Fellowus.(do.) Do. 

J. A. Gordon (b ). (do.) Do. 

C. J. Balfour .... (do.) Do. 

O. H. Seymour. ..(do ) Do! 

A. J. Paul.(do ) Wellesley. 

J. Fulfurd.(do ) Viincess Charlotte, 

H. G. Shut!).(do.) Melville. 

E. N. Trowbridge (do.; Do. 

1L Tallinn]...... (do) Do. 

F. Denison..(dm) Donegal. 

C. WiUiamsou.Rose. 

G. ft. Randolph.North Star. < 

C. Holbrook,.San Joepli. 

F. G. Bond ..(to cum.) Forester. 
W.Vicory,, Coast Guard.) 

W. SeawardDo. 

AJV^iiUow. Do. 

LG.Pubco ,,,,,,,,,,, Do. 


ll.T.Eyra.Pilot. 

C. L. Noiman. Do. 

11. H. Davis.Excellent. 

J. II. Murray.Rover, 

C. Pence.Stag. 

J. FiUjames.....Ganges, 

W. Johustote. Do. 

G. Goldfinch . Do. 

J. A. Bainbridge. Do. 

F. A. Ellis. Do. 

N. Noiway... ,1. Do. 

J. C. Caffin.Excellerjf. 


W. B. Moneypenny... .Snlplini. 


,v ' MASTERS. 

J. Cater..Medea. 

R. Easto.Assist. Master At¬ 

tendant Chatham Dockyard. 

J.Yule...Britannia. 

0. F. Buruev.Ganges. 

. , SUHOKONS. 

H. Morris ..Racer. 

J. Mumo, M.D.. .<jieci.ni, 

J. Park... .Magnificent. 

tv Bussell (b.) ... 1.... Mtdea. 

W, L. Kidu, M.D.Ganges, 

ASh 'T A Nr-SUltOEONS. 

D. R. ft. Walker.Holla. , 4 

W. M’Kinley.Grecian. 

W. TruYll .... Racer. 

J. W. Wallace. M.D.... Wolverine. 

It. J. Scott., .Ganges, 

W. Bateman.. Do. 

J.Dunu.,,....Kolia. 


Ja. Gregory,, 
J. E. Kny.... 
W. Tuck field, 


PURSERS, 

........ Grecian. 

.Itaaer. 

,........Ganges. 
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ARMY. 


WAtt OFFIQE,'Scpt. 29. 

7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. Nenpn Armstrong, 
from 30th Regt. to tie Paymaster, vice Thom a* 
Stevenson, who reverts to his lurtner half pay. 

2Pt Foot—Lient. Thomas Powell, from h.p,* 
14th Foot, to be Lieut, repaying the ilitference, 
vice Moore, appointed Pasn,aster 57th Foot; 
Ensign Henry William St Is ted to tyj Lieut, by 
purch vice Powell, who retires; Frederick Con¬ 
nor, Gent. to be Ensign hy purcliFvice Snsted. 

47th—Ensign Alan James Gulston to be Lieut, 
by purcli vice Allan, who retires; Walter Doug¬ 
las Phillips Puttou, Gent, to be Ensign by ipircli. 
vice Gulston. 

04th—Capt. Thomas Landers, from h.p, 39th 
Foot, to be Capl. vie* Goring, dec. 

69th—Percix.il Fenwick, Gent. to # bc Ensign 
by pnrch. vice Coates, prom. 

Brevet—Capt. Giovanni Gender, Royal Malta 
FencMe Regt to be Majoi in tlie Army, wilh 
local and tempoiary rank. 

Mem.—The names of the Lieut, on li.p. of 5th 
Gairtsou Ilntt. arc Conkley Leevis, and not 
Coakley Lewis, as heretofore staled. 


WAR-OFFICE, Oct.5. 

6th Drag. Guards—Cornc^George Grogan to 1 
be Lieui. by putcli. vice True! ,;ii, who retires ; 
sCornet and Adjutant Thomas AWmlcrs to have 
the rank of Lieut ; Kobeit John Knox,llent. to*» 
be Cornet by porch vice Grogan. 

4th Foot—Capt. Charles James Frederick 
Denshire, from 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Espi- 
nasse, who exchanges. * 

lllh—Quirterm, Serj. Joseph Jeffiies Grant 
to be Qu.uterin. vice James Worsley, nho # re- 
tires upon hp. , 

48th—Staff Assist -Surg. James Tow nsotfd Os¬ 
wald Johnstone, M D. to be Assist.-Suig • 

63id—Lieut. John Fowle, from 99ih Foot, to 
be Lieut, vice U.imsbottorn, who exchanges. 

64th—I Sent. Franeis Sealey to be Captain by 
purch, xiee Landers, who retiies; Eusign Henry 
Kedfearn Collinson to be Lieut, by pinch. vice 
Sealey; Gent Cadet Noilon Thomas Williams, 
ftom iloyal Mil, Cot. to be Ensign by purcli. vice 
Collinson. 

69th—Lieut Robert Hilaro Barlow tube Capt. 
by puicli. vice Harris, who retires; Ensign 
Pelcy Hill to be Lieut, by purch. vice Barlow; 
Walter Yonge Beale, Gent. to bo Ensign by 
pureli. vice Hill. 4 

95th—Assist. Stiftf-Surg. Frederick Robson 
Clai k to be^vssist. Surg. 

97th—Capt* James Bspinnf se, fioni 4th Foot, 
to be Captain, ”i«e Demdiircff who Aciiauges. 

99th—Lieut. Richard Itamsbottom, from 63ul 
Foot, to In- Lieut, vide Fowle. -*ho exchanges. 

Unattached—Lieut. John Tliemas Quill,frcm 
S2nd Foot, to he Captain without puicli. * 
Hospital Staff—Edward William Stone, Geat. 
to be Assistanv-Surg. to the Forces, vice Clark, 
app. to Both Foot. 

Brevet—Capt Thomas I.nndeis, 64th Foot, to 
lie Major; Brevet-Major Thomas Landers, 64th 
Foot, to lie Lieut.-C^J. iu the Army. 


5PFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 11. 

Royal Reg. of Artillery—Second Oifpt. John 
Pascoe to be Capt. vice Longley, dee.; First 
Lieut. Charles Philip Brewer to be Second Capt. 
vice Pascoe; Secoud Lieut! Jumes Benjamin 
Dennis to be First Lieut, vice Brewer. 

Ordnance Medical Department— Asslstant- 
Snrg. Stewart Chisholm to be Surg. vice M.‘Do¬ 
nald, retired on h.p. * 


WAR OFFICE, Oct. 12. 

37th Foot—Lieut, Patrick Francis Durham to 
be Adjutunl, vico Manners, who resigns the Ad¬ 
jutancy only. 

4‘ind—Lieut. Francis John Wheatley to be 
Paymaster, vice William Adair M'Dougull, who 
retires upnn4i.p. 

53id—I^ieut. Adolphus Frederick Bond to be 
Capt. by purch*- vice Doyln.who retires ; Eusign 
Charles Louiptiere to be Lieut, by purch. vice 
Bond; John George Cooke, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purcli. vice Lempriore. 

59th—Ensign Richard Denny to be Lieut by 
pnrch. vice Farrar,wlio retires; John Alexander 
Cvurles l’etley, Gent, to be Eusign by purch, 
vice Denny, 

67th—Staff Assist -Surg. Adam Duncan to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Smith, who exchanges. 

68th—Major Sir Francis Bond Iload, Bart, 
from h.p. of the Waggon Tiaiu, to bo Major, 
vice John Blood, who exchanges ; Capt. Rich¬ 
ardson William Huey to lie Major liy purch. 
vice Sir Francis Bond Head, who letires; Lieut 
Arthur Mamwuring to lie Capt. by pnrch vice 
Huoy; Ensign Ileueage Grilllth Wynne to be 
Lieut, by pmch. vice Mainwuiiug. 

79th—Quin term.-Serjeant Alexander Criiik* 
shanks to lie Qu.ii teimaster, vice Angus Came¬ 
ron, who re'irua upon h p. 

Ho.pit.il Staff—Assist-Surg, George Roche 
Smith, from G7th Foot, to be Assist-Surg. vice 
Diiucau, who exchanges. 

Brevet—Capt. Lawrence Gnome, G9th Foot, 
to be Major in the Army. 


WAR OFFICE, Oct. 19. 

3rd Dragoon Guards—Lieut. Ernest Augusta* 
llawker, from 89th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice 
Daniel Lutyens, retired upon h.p 

1st Foot—Andrew Anderson, Gent, to be En¬ 
sign by purcli. vice Mangin, who retiies. 

30th—Lieut. Edward Smith, from h.p, 81st 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Aimstrong, appointed 
Paymaster to 7th Diagoons. 

32ml—Brevet-Major I lent y lleid to bo Major, 
without purch vice P ilk, dee., Lieut. Thomas 
White to be Captain, vice Reid; Ensign Ernie 
Money to lie Lieut, vice White: Gent. Cadet, 
W T Cole, fiom Royal Mil, Ool. to be Ensign, 
rice Volley. 

33rd—Lieut. John Johnston to lie Capt., by 
pureli. vice Adair, who retires; Ensign James 
Knight to be Lieut, bv pnrch. vice Johnston; 
James Bruce Neil,Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Knight. 

47 th—Lieut. William Charles Caldwell to be 
Captain, by pnrch. vice Mitchell, who retires; 
Ensign W. W. Uooko to be Lieut, by puivli. 
vice Caldwell ; Robert Samuel Torrens, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by pnrch. vice. RooktJ. 

52ml—Capt Robert John Napier Kelletf, 
from h.p Dnntt. to bo Captain, vice Richard 
Kirwan Hill, who exchanges; Lieut, Joshua 
Allen Vigors to be Captain, uy porch Vic* Gun¬ 
ning. who retiies: Jinsign Viiliers Auboiie Sur¬ 
tees to be Lieut, by pnrch. vice Vigors; Loft us 
Warren Peacocke, Gent to be Ensign, by purcli. 
vice Surtees, 

55th—Eueign Arthur H. H.nris to bo Limit, 
by purcli. vice ljayly, who retires; George King, 
Gent, to bo Ensign, by pureli. vice arris. 

68th—Robert Georgu Jephvon, Gent, to bo 
Ensign, by purch. vice Wynne, promoted; As¬ 
sistant SlnfT-Surg. John Cartel, M.p. tob»5>Ur- 
gron, vice Richard Williams, M.D; wtj$ retire* 
ttpou h.p, • ^ c ' 
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7Glli— -Lieut. Edward H. Smith to be Captain, 
by purch. riceChipcliase, who retires; Ensign 
Thomas Tyddto be Lieut, liy purch. vice Smith; 
Ensign Henry Andrew Grant Evans, from the 
let W. I. Kent, to be Ensign , vice Ty dil. 

80th—EnsignGeuige Denis Pack tube Lieut, 
by puroh. vice North, who retiies; Chailes Bob¬ 
bins Maxwell, Gent, to be Ensign, by purch. 
vice Puck, 

82nd— Lieut. William Ifenry Hollis, from h.p. 
57th Foot, to be Lieut, (repaying the difference 
he received), vice Quill, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—See. Lieut. ArohibaTJ Earl of 
Casiiis to be First Lieut, by purch. vice Pjum- 


[nov. 

L montf, who retit es; Frederick Pranois Jamel 
Morris, Gent, to be t Sec. Lieut, by puTch. vico 
Earl of Casiiis. 

1st West India Regt.—John Hunter Musket, 
Geut. to he Ensign, by purch. vice Evans, ap¬ 
pointed to 76ih Foot. 

Hospital SliWF—To be Assist.-Furga, to the 
Forces, Fred. Jlaillie, Gent. Fred. Foaker, Gent, 
r Mem.—The Christian names of Asbist.-fHrg, 
Clark, 95th Foot, are Frederick Hobson and not 
Frederick Hobson. The name of the Lieut, of 
the 42nd Foot, who was appointed Paymaster 
of that Regt. on the 12j.li Oct. 1838, Is John 
Wheatley only, and not Francis John Wheatley. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Hampton-Court Palace, the Lady of Colo" 
nel Sir J. Kcynett, of a daughter. 

At New ry, the Lady of Lieut. T. Iluugeiford, 
R.N, of a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieut. .1. D. G. 
Tullorh, 99th Light Inf. of a soil 

Sept 21, at Brighton, the Lady of Lieut. F. S. 
Hamilton, R A. of a daughter. 

Oct. 2. at Southend, the Lady of Capt. B. 
Moiton Feeling, B.N. of a daughter. 

At Naas, the Lady of Major Farquharson, 
65th Rent, of a sou. 

At Leith Foit, the Lady of Lieut-Col. II, W, 
Gordon, commanding the Royal Aitillery in 
Scotland, of a daughter. 

At Hirillip-honse, Cheltenham, the Lady of 
Capt. 11 ill, 52nd Light Iuf. of a daughter. 

In Dublin, the Lady of Lieut. K. Tully, U.N. 
of a sou. 

Oct. 7, at Brighton, the Ludy of Dr Moftit, 
12 th I.anceis, ot a soli. 

Oct. 11, at Limerick, the Lady of Lieutenant 
Beeehey, R.N. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Fopt. 25, at Havitioe, Capt. J.R. Turncr,54tli 
Foot, lo Mary, daughter of Mi. C. Nash, Dovei. 

Oct. 2, at l’oitsea, Commander Worth, of 
Il.M.S. Hastings, to Chailolie, duughtei of Cap¬ 
tain Searle, C. It. of II.M 8 Vicloiv. 

Oct. 2, in Dublin, Capt William Knox. 13th 
Dlagoons to Georgian.!, youngest daughter ot 
the Rev. Mr. Grogan, of Slaney Park, Wicklow. 

Oct. 3 at St. George’s, Ilanovei-sqiiaie, Gen 
Vise. Coinbermcre, G.C.B to Miss Giblimgs, 
daughter of l)i. Gildungs, of Brighton. 

At Newiy,Duncan A (Keck, ICmj. Assist -Surg. 
93th Regt to Miignret, youngest daughter of 
Col. C.impl>ell, commanding that corps. 

At Coolock, Capt. Charles Augustus Brooke. 
93th Regt. to Cuiolino, duughtei of Edward 
Hamlin Adams, Esq. of Middleton Hall, Car- 
muithen, 

At Glasgow, John Robeitson, Esq., Surg. R.N, 
to 8 ophia, only daughter of the late John Wil¬ 
son, Esq. Paisley, and niece 10 the late Uencial 
Sir K. Douglas. 

Oct v 8 „at Swallow-field, Lieut. John Edward 
Geils, 4th Light Dragoons, to Frances, only 
daughter of the late C. Dickenson, Ksn. of Far¬ 
ley Hill. Reading. 

Oct. 9, at Hastings, J. R. Gibson, Esw. M.D. 

a Lancers, to Esther, daughter of the late N. 
son, Ksq. South Bridge, NoiUuimptou. 

Ocj. 11, U Cowes, Capt. Lotlinm Dicks m, 
Unatl. to Mary Elisabeth, only sniMviiig child 
of Hie late Lieut.-Col. Gillniun, 76th ltegt. 

Web 13, a 4 Dover, Capt. J. Byng Cieagh, em- 
ployeil on a particular service, to Emma Susan, 
yo*. y{fst daughter of J. W. Knollys, Esq, 


DEATHS. 

March 9, ut Meoiut, Bengal, Lieut. Whitworth, 
3rd Regt. c 

Major-General W, C. Faithful!, R. I. Comp, 
Service. 

Colonel John Hicks, C B. late 32nd Regt. 
Colonel John Crowder, K.II. h.p. 23rd Regt. 
April 9, Lieut,. Girod, lip. 22nd Regt. 

Apul 18, Lieut-Col. Edmund Uiowne, Unatt. 
•Tune 24, Capt. Poten, K.H. lip. 1st lluss. 
Ger. Leg. - 

July 4, Capt. DSicocke, Unatt. 

July 7 , Major** age. K.H. Unatt. 

/ July 30, at St Helena, T.ienf. Charles Baird 
M‘Murdo, 91st Regt. This young officer liad 
just completed the 26lli year of his age, when 
an injmy In the knee, received as he was 10 - 
turning to his quarters at Ladder Hill, on the 
Sunday week previous, terminated fatally in 
lock-jaw, two duys aftei the symptoms had ma¬ 
nifested themselves. The high estimation in 
which this lamented ofiicer was held, wasoviticed 
by ,the attendance at his funeral of his Excel¬ 
lency Major-General Middlemore.C.B.aud Staff, 
together with the whole of the military amt 
civil establishment ol the island. A t.iouument 
to his memoiy is about to be erected by his 
brother other is in the church of James Town, 
towards which Iris Excellency, the Governor, has 
been pleased to signify his desire lo coiitnbute. 
July 31, .it SI Kills, Lieut. Fulh 14th Itegt, 
Aug 5, Capt, De Blemur, h p. Chass Hlit. 
Aug. 18, Stiiff-Surg. William Flamank Bliako, 
bp. 

Aug. 19, .it Newport, Isle of Wight, George 
Peneckc, Ksq. M.D. Pep. lusp.-Geu. of Army 
TJo-pitals. ’ c 

Aug. 20, Ensign Durnford, h.p. 'Klfurd’s Rec, 
C« 

Aug. 23i at Gibr/Vtar, Ensign Lake,81st Regt. 
Aug 25, Lieut. IIunLon, late 3rd W. I. Regt. 
Aug.27, Ensign Stack,hp. Royal Mar. 

Aug 29, at Cork, l’uyni. Pattihon, 94th Regt. 
f.ept. 1, Quattermaster l’aufoot, h.p. Rifle Br. 
,Sept. 6 , at Dublin, Payroastei Fleming, 19th 
Regt. , 

Sept. 10, Capt. S. White, Unatt. 

Sept. 16, Lieut.-Col. Craster, Unatt. 

Opt. —, Lieut. H rbert, (ioldstienm Guards. 
Sept. 21, Paymaster Blair, h.p. 67 th Regt. 

Sept 26, on ’ ii.ud the \\ ilo.im Kauccttsteumei, 
of Lisbon, on his w ay to Madeira, Lieut. John 
George Carry, 70th Regt. * 

Sept. J 8 , tit Bnyswater, R. M'Kinnull, Esq . 
M.D. Surgeon, R N. Dr. M-Kinnail was the 
surgeon ol the t^vb-'le frigate on the west coast 
of Africa, regarding whose conduct, dining the 
prevalence ol a highly malignant mid fatal epi¬ 
demic on boar*, that ship, a letter written by one 
of bet executive oftiorrs, aud headed '‘True Cou¬ 
rage," W)j 9 published in the United Service 
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Journal for April, 1831, pajpa 644, ?o1. t„ whtre 
the most extraordinarysinstance of devotion for 
the ,(reservation of the health and Uvea of indi¬ 
viduals on record i* detailed. 

A brother officer residing; at Paris, in reply to 
a letter from a mutual friend, informing him of 
the approaching dissolution of the Doctor, writes 
thus:—“ 1 cannot conclude without recurring to 
tfcc case of our suffering, and, I fear, fast-dytag 
friend,—I was going to say unfortunate frlcmt, 
but shall not do so, ns 1 do not think the term 
would he applicable. It is true lie hus suffered 
uncommonly for many years, during the two last, 
indeed, entirely confined to 14s room, from ill- 
health, but he was naturally of an extremely 
sensitive and feeling temperament, and those 
things in which h% took pleasure, especially his 
literary pursuits, were enjoyed by Inin in an 
equally uncommon degree. If life be a blessing 
he has had moresthun a medium proportion of 
that blessing with mankind, for how many are 
cut off in the very flower of tlidit youth, and 
how many come into the world just to breathe u 
l'ew moments and die ! And as to those who 
survive the number of his years, and who m.iy 
totter ou a little longer under the infirmities of 
age, what have they but a comparatively mo¬ 
mentary respite, as who would say to a compa¬ 
nion among a number of pci sons carried to a 
place of execution, ' You shall mount the scaffold 
first.’ A longing and a strong desire to leave 
behind one at death a favourable itnpiession, i? 
a natural and au iiresiatiK feeling common to 
nil men, though few have e'ltiier the virtue, in 
the manners which nre effectually cjlcuhileitju 
make such i.npiession; but M'Kiniuill possessed 
bulb in an eminent degiee, for I believe lie ffever 
had nil enemy or an ill-wisher m this world; 
and with rcgaidto the ucvtt, whatever dogma¬ 
tists and fanatics m iv ssy, the great ineffable 
intelligence which pervade- all nutuic so yicom- 
prehensibly to any portion of it, und which so 
wisely and so wonderfully legulates amf governs 
the universe, never ordained that viituu should 
he miserable anywhere. It is as impossible as 
that a wicked scoundiel should be a happy man. 

" Slifuld this reach you before oft* of the 
most worthy aud intelligent of our brother offi¬ 
cers ceases to be sensible of their sympathy, 
condole with him for them, on his sufferings, 
and comfoit him. lie was a rule instance of 
ouowho never mistrusted, but felt satisfied of 
the unfeigned regaul of all ll«e,o w ho had the 
pleasure of his Acquaintance while living, and 
there can he no doubt that legret lor his death, 
and lespeet for his mcrnoiy when dead, w^ll 
make a deep impression ou then minds ’’ 

Dr. MKiuualAhn* bequeathed his library, 
consisting'of above :dx bundled volumes, in 
various deuartmenls of science, to the na\al hos- 
7 >itaW at Ilaslar and l J lyjnoutli,*for the benefit 
of the public sci vice. * 

Sept. 29, ot Poitsmouth.-icliied Commander 
W. Wing, R.N. 

At Macduff, Capt. JamesBissett, retired from 
full pay, Vet Companies. • 

At Dundee, Capt. J. Maui el), late ll.M. 

Oct! 2, at W oolw ich, Capt. E, Ilatlmrsl, R,M. 
At Bath, Luke F Arlington Nagle, Esq. Sur¬ 
geon, R.N. • • * 

Oct. 4, at Tonbridge Wells, Vice Admiral Sir 
T. Rodd, K.C.B. * 

Oct. 4, at Fcrmoy, Major J. 1’,ilk,32nd HegL 
Act. 6, at Uinninghum, Major John W. S. 
Smith, late 14th Light Dragoons. • 

Oct, 11, at AldboroughpLooigo lloddam. Esq. 
Surgeon, R.N. • ■ 

Oct. 12, at Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Gardiner, h.p 60th Hcgt. 

At Brighton, Lieut.-GeueraWSlr Charles Pratt, 
K.C.B., Colonel of the 95th Regiment, 


The late Captain Sir William Elliott, C.B. 
*and K.C.H., whose recent demise at Plymouth 
we recorded last month, entered the naval ser¬ 
vice as a volunteer on the 2lst of February, 
1793, on board H M. S. Irresistible, which sailed 
from Spithend with the channel fleet eaily in 
June. On the 22nd of that month they fell in 
with the enemy’s fleet off L’Orient, and in the 
. ttion that ensued, the French national ship, 
Alexander, of 74 guns, struck to the Irresistible. 
The Freiyh line-of-battlc ships. Formidable and 
Tigre, were also takes. Captain Grindall, 
who edinmauded the Irresistible, being severely 
wounded, and in consequence ■ bilged to return 
to England, the subject of our present memoir 
accompanied him. F.arly in 1796 he joined 
If.M.S. Carnatic, at Plymouth, to which Cap¬ 
tain Gritidall had been recently appointed, and 
t followed the same officer in his subsequent com¬ 
mands of the Colossus and Russell. In the latter 
vessel he was present in Admiral Duncan’s me¬ 
morable action of the lllh of October, off Cam- 
perdown; after which the ltussell rejoined the 
Channel fleet, and remained in the Channel till 
the latter end of ihe year 18(10, when she wue 
ordered to the Baltic, and was iu the memo¬ 
rable action of the 1st of April, 1201, at Copen¬ 
hagen, uuder Lord Nelson. 

In reward for his services during the above 
period, he was, in March, 1802, promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, by Lord St. Vincent, and in 
March, 1803, was appointed Fifth Lieutenant of 
H.M.S. I’lantagenet. commanded by Captain 
Graham Edw. Hammond, In which he remained 
till March, 1803, ompjpyed cruising iu the Chan¬ 
nel, wlien he was appointed Fust Lieutenant of 
the Ituttlcr, commanded by Captain Masou, 
employed on the, French coast between Calais 
Si mi Dieppe, till May, when she was ordeied on 
Newfoundland coast; on her way thither she 
fell 111 with a brig in a heavy gale of w md, lying 
011 her beam ends, and the crew lashed fast to 
her. By the energy and iuticpiditv of the sub¬ 
ject of our notice, who volunteered his services 
on the occasion, ten men were rescued from al¬ 
most certain destruction, it blowing a perlect 
hurricane during the entile time of their removal 
from the wreck; half an hour after which the 
biig sunk. For this signal act of self devotion 
in the cause of humanity lie was subsequently 
piesented with a medal from the Royal Humane 
Society. On the Rattlei’s return to England in 
1806, Cupt.im Mason being appointed to the 
Daphne, Lieutenant Elliott followed him into 
that slop, and sailed lor the river Flute, when 
he w as pi esc 11 1, and commanded u paitv of sea¬ 
men, nt the storming ol the to» li of Montevideo, 
and was also at the attack of lluimos Ayies. In 
January. 1808, ho letmucd to England, and was 
atterwaids emidoyed on the coast of Jutland. In 
Apidlie commanded the attack by boats on a 
Danish convoy, lying under the batteries of 
FJadstrand, mounting ten long 18-pouiidcra, and 
after a severe notion, lie succeeded in capturing 
the whole of them, consisting of teu brigs nud 
schooners. In this action he was severely 
wounded. In 1809 w« find him in the Webl 
Indies, serving on board the Castor, andpshilu 
here, on the 16th of October. 1809, he received 
his promotion to the rank of Commander, and 
was appointed to the Pultusk, of 12 guns, and 
75 men j on the lllh of December chased an 
enemy’s brig into the Portdes Hayes, Guada- 
loU]4H where she was protected by livnvy batte¬ 
ries. The Thetis haying joined, on ihe 13th, 
Captain Elliott volunteered, with the mnrioers 
flf that ship and crew of his owfc brig, to land 
and storm the battery by which she was defended. 
The landing was effected lit noon, and after six 
hours march through a thick wobd, the*worty 
arrived, unperceived, at the bock Of the battery, 
which was immediately stormed, and asfllfCeteiy 
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destroyed. The buttery mounted 22 fill ns, and 
xna defended by 300 soldiers, the greater prut" 
of whom made their escape, it being dark. Tho 
French untional brig, Ni.tis, of 18 guns, with 
a complement of 150 men, was subsequently 
taken possession of. Ou this occasion (hip tain 
Elliott was severely wounded in the i>qht knee 
and breast, by being knocked down by the con- 
tine! with the butt-end of liis musket, and re¬ 
ceived a musket shot above the right ankle. 

lit -January, 1810, after having recovered Horn 
liis wounds, lie was appointed to command 
H.M.8. Hazard, and oil tliu 30th optliatlnoutli 
he led the second division of meu-ofwar gad 
transports into Ance la llarque Guadeloupe to 
attack the island. The batteries of tins Port 
wero taken possession of bj the crew of the Ha¬ 
zard before any other ship came in; she also 
captured the. French national schooner l„a A 
Muucheof 16 guns. The troops were then landed, 
and Captain Elliott, with a division of seamen, 
proceeded to destroy the batteries; while em¬ 
ployed spiking the gnus they were attacked by 
a division of the enemy's troops, whom they re¬ 
vised with severe loss ; they then succeeded in 
lowing up the magazines in the batteiios, and 
in spiking all the guns. On the 4th ol February 
Captain Elliott landed with a division of sea¬ 
men to take up long gnus- and howitzers to tire 
second division of the Aitny under General 
Harcourt, and remained with the army till the 
island surrendered, when he sailed with the 
dispatches of its surrender to England, and ar¬ 
rived on tho 13tli of March at Plymouth, where 
he found a letter acquainting him, that in cou- 
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sequence of his services the lands Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty had been pleaded to direct 
that he should be promoted to the rank of Post 
Captain the day on which he hail completed n 
twelvemonth os a Commander. He was then 
emplojed on tho Newfoundland station, and 
remained on it tilf.Tnnuary, 1811! on his return 
to England ho was (having been promoted) sti¬ 
pe 1 . seded. *■' 

In June, 1812, fhiptuin Elliott was appointed 
to command the Crocodile, and'was employed 
on the Coast of ^pain and Portugal tilt January, 
1813, and from this time to December, 1814, on 
the Labrador coatd; during w hich time no con¬ 
siderable action took place. He then returned 
to England, and tho Crocodile was p.udolf at 
Portsmouth on the 1st of February, 1315. 

On the 5th of September, Captain Elliott re¬ 
ceived an appointment'to tiic Florida. At this 
peiiod he, was also honoured will trio insignia of 
the Compauionship of the Hath. 

The peace services of naval c m ... 

It i 1 . .. . l 


Captain te> the Commurulei-ni-CUiet at Ely- 
mouth, which ho held at the pound of liis de¬ 
mise. In January, 1835, the Coinmandership 
of the Hunovciian Guclpluc Order wasconter- 
lcd upon him. Few have more woilhily earned 
if niche in liie templu/'f Fame, have lived moio 
respected, and dicij-emore l egret ted, than the 
subject of this no^ab. 
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THIS PROGRESS OF DUELLING. 

> ' 

. THE NINETEENTH CENTUMY. 

« Looking down from the*pinnaclo of the Temple into the houses, streets* high, 
ways, and fields of the world* where I find death acting in so muny and so divers 
postures, methinks there’s no one whereby tine prince of darkness triumphs more 
over our humane nature than; (this wherein he employj our coo rage, even the vertu 
of our nature to destroy itself,),by the desperate practice of duels.”— Mountague, 

t 

“ What fatal contests rise from trivial things Pope, 

* In attempting to trace the progress of duelling down to the present 
limb, we do not pretend to lay* before our readers detailed accounts of 
all the celebrated duels, which have tak^n place during the current cen¬ 
tury. Our object is to present such cases only, as, ungarnished with 
remarks or arguments, irresistibly lead to the conclusion that, even ad¬ 
mitting the present laws of honour ought to be acted on, the majority of 
duels ought never to have been fought. 

Notwithstanding the instai/ces we have given in a former paper, 
and are about to proceed to give, of the progress of duelling, it cannot 
bedenied that duels have not been so numerous of late years as formerly, 
and have more freq^ntly terminatSd without bloodshed. The com¬ 
batants now meet under^he influence of a cooler temperament, they do 
not fight u 01 / trance; second shots'are rarely discharged; the practice 
is merely conformed to, with a view of preserving their stations in 
society, to whose inexorable and absurd laws their intemperate lan¬ 
guage or conduct has rendered them amenable. Explanations and 
retractations are now also more willingly given and eagerly accepted. 
It is no longer a mark of cowardice for a gentleman to explain his in¬ 
tention when misconceived, or ‘acknowledge his error when wrong. 
The repytation of a duellist daily more and more approximates, in public 
opinion, to the character of a bully. Moral courage is fast supplanting 
physical courage, as the characteristic of true bravery. 

“ The brave man is not he who feels no fear. 

For that were stupid and irrational; 
but he, whose noble soul its fear subdues. 

And bravely dares the danger nature shiinks from. 

As for your youth, whom hlood und blows delight, 

Ayraj with them! There is not in their crew 
w One valiant spirit !”* 

Why, then; should thf practice be continued ? The substance has long 
Bince gone; why fdllow the shadow ? Why not by one short struggle 
get rid of a custom wliich has now no delenders on principle ? Why 
longer tolerate a system which, *‘1by separating the man of honour from 
the man o£ virtue, gi^s the greatest profligates something to value 
themselves upon, and enables them to keep themselves in countenance, 
though guilty of the most shameful and dangerous vices ?”f Nothing 
can be more absurd and barbarous than the practiced duelling, except 
the argument of those who justify it by sayir\g that it begets civility and 
good manners. If fear be tire source, or even one of ,l|se sources, of 
good manners and civjlity, what a state Qiust society be In, and,what a 
.fiend must man be! • If fear be the only corrective agency for bad 

* Joanna Baillic. Thelinesoccur in her great but neglected play, Basil, 
f Hume, David—not Joseph. / * 
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manners or incivility, then it if a panacea for all ( the moral evils of 
humanity, and the philosopher of Malmsbury, after the wrangling of 
two centuries, is right. 

“ We know well,” says Bruyere, “ that an Jionest man is a man of 
honour; but it is pleasant to conceive that evpry man of honour is not 
an honest man.*’ True, and it only “requires a determination on the part 
of honest men not to acknowledge mere men of honour as their fellows, 
to put an end to foolish and unnecessary duelling. It is by the force of 
opinion, and not by the forcn of law, that duelling can be suppressed. 
Everywhere opinion, “ supported by its two wings, the past and the 
future,” individually assents to its suppression; all that'is now required 
to render it irresistible is, that it#should be embodied. 

« This, being well forced, and urged, must have the pbwer 
To move most gallants to take kicks in time, 

And spurn out the duelloes out o’ the kingdom.”* 

When that embodiment happily takes place, the history of duel lino; will 
be the history of past crimes only. With these prefatory remarks we 
resume our annals. 

The two earliest duels of the nineteenth century, which were of any 
importance, took place in that land of fire-eaters, where, 

“ After being fired at once or twice, / 

The ear becomes more Irish, and^csb nice.” 

In the first, the great defender of Irish independence took part. The 
excitement and agitation which the proposal of a legislative union with 
England caused in the Irish Parliament, are well known. The supporters 
of the measure adopted, it is generally believed, a truly national mode 
of aiding their project. They determined that no man should advance 
upon them by degrading the party they had adopted, and the measure 
they were pledged to support. They resolved to have a dinner every 
clay in one of the committee chambers, inhere they could always be at 
hand to make up a house, or for any emergency which should call for 
an unexpected reinforcement during any part of the discussion. In short, 
they determined to eat, drink, speak, and fight for the Union. On the 
first debate, in 1800, it appeared indisputably that Lord Castlereagh had 
infused his own spirit into many of his adherents, and it became equally 
apparent that it was not met with’correspondent ardour by the Oppo¬ 
sition : to this, however, there was one memorable exl'eptiqrt—to Mr. 
Grattan alone was it reserved to support the spirit of his party, and to 
exemplify the gallantry which he had strongly recommended to others, 
in opposition to the warlike tactics of the ministerialists. Boused by Mr. 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Grattan gave him no time for 
repentance; and, considering the temper of the times and the propensity 
of the people, it is marvellous that this was the'bnly instance of blood¬ 
shed during the contest. Mr. Grattan demanded .an instant meeting, 
and had severely founded his antagonist before day-break. The intel¬ 
ligence of the duel arrived at the House before the evening’s debate, in 
the'course of which it had originated, was finished. This rapid'affair 
was humoroudy termed by Curran, “ Grattan's impromptu,” and it was 
remarked that the Government members did not seem much to relish 
thejew d’esprit, as they were afterwards particularly civil to Mr. Grattan.* 

The other Irish duel was that fought in 181)2, between Sir Richard 

* Beaumont and 1'letchor—Passionate Madman. 
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Musgfav'e and Mr. Wiliam Todd Jones' Sir Richard, in his History of 
the Irish Rebellion, .had made some severe observations on the conduct 
of Mr. Jones, during the period that gentleman had sat in the Irish Par¬ 
liament, for which he had been induced to apologise, on the understanding 
that the apology should' not be made public until the expiration of a 
cerfain period. To Sir Richard’s great astonishment, on entering a public 
room in Eustace-street, Dublin, longbcfore the expiration of the period, he 
saw a notice of the apology, and in terms much more ample than he had 
expressed himself, posted on the wall. He immediately called on Mr. 
Jones for satisfaction: they met, and Sir Richard was severely wounded 
in the thigh. * 

The year 18Q3 was one of fatality to duellists. Early in March in 
that year a most extraordinary duel took place in Hyde Park, between a 
Lieutenant in the navy and a military officer. The distance was only six 
paces; at the first fire the naval officer’s third and fourth fingers were 
torn off his right hand. Callous to pain, he wrapped his handkerchief 
round his hand, and swore he htul another which never failed him. They 
again took their ground. On the wounded man receiving the pistol in 
his left hand, he looked stedfastly at his adversary for some time, and 
said, in a low voice, 4.‘ Forgive me !** The parties fired as before, and 
both fell. The military principaljiad received the shot through his 
head, and instantly expired ; the other received, the ball in his left breast, 
and immediately inquired if his antagonist’s wound was mortal. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he thanked Heaven he had lived thus long; 
requested a mourning ring on his finger might be given to his sister, 
and that she might be assured that the present was the happiest moment 
of his life. He had scarcely uttered the words, when a quantity of blood 
burst from the wound, and he expired almost without a struggle. 

The ^ext fatal duel created great sensation, and was fought in 
April, 1803, between Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomery and Captain Mac- 
namara, R.N. These gentlemen, on the morning of the day on which 
the affair took place, were riding in the circle in Hyde Park, each fol¬ 
lowed by a Newfoundland dog. The dogs quarrelled, and Colonel 
Montgomery, who did not see that Captain Macnamara was near, after 
separating the animals, exclaimed, “.Whose dog is that? I will knock 
him down.” Op vfrhieh Captain Macnamara said, “ Have you the im¬ 
pertinence^ say you will knock my dog down ? You must first knock 
me dow n.” • An altercjtionumsued, and an exchange of cards followed, 
with an appointment to meet at seven o’clock the same evening near 
Primrose Hill. Both parties were punctual. Captain Macnamara’s ball 
entered the right side of Colonel Montgomery’s chest: he instantly fell, 
without littering a word, but rolleifover two or three times, as if in great 
agony, and groaned. The Colonel’s aim, however, had been equally 
as effective, althcugh not so fatal as*that of his adversary; his ball passed 
through Captain* Macnamara’s body, entering on <he right side just 
above Jhc hip, taking part of his leather breeches and the hip button 
away with it. Colonel Montgomery was conveyed to a neighbouring 
house, and in about f^ve minutes after he was brought in, he expired 
.jvith a gentle sigh. 

Captain Macnamara w#s a distinguished naval officer, was well- 
known as a duellist, and was remarkable at Cork, when stationed 
off that port, for keeping the turbulent in awe. Colonel Mont- 

2 F 2 
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gonaery was also distinguished'in his profession ; lie was known in 
London by the sobriquet of the Duke of Hamilton's double, from 
bis studiously copying that nobleman’s style of dress. Captain Mac- 
namara recovered of his wound and was tried for murder. His defence, 
which was prepared by Lord, theq Mr. Erskine, was one which no 
British jury, at that day, could resist. “ 1 am,*’ he stated, “ a Capf&in 
of the British Navy. My character you can hear only from others. 
But to maintain my character without situation I must be respected. 
“When called upon to lead others into honourable danger, I must not be 
supposed to be a man who sought safety by submitting to what custom 
has taught others to consider as a disgrace. I am not presuming'to 
urge anything against the laws God, or of this land. I know that, 
in the eye of duty and reason, obedience to the law, though against the 
feelings of the world, is the first duty, and ought to be the rule of 
action ; but in putting a construction upon my motives, so as to ascer¬ 
tain the quality of my actions, you will make allowance for my situation. 
It is impossible to define in terms the proper feelings of a gentleman ; 


but their existence has supported this happy country for many ages, 
and she might perish if they were lost.” Although the judge (Heath) 
stated to the jury that, from the prisoner’s own /dmission, they must 
find him guilty of manslaughter, they pronounced a general verdict of 
acquittal. < ‘ * 


In the month of May, in the same year, a Mr. O’Reilly was shot by 
a law-student of the name of Hobart, in a duel at Chalk Farm. The 


quarrel arose in a low house of entertainment. Ilobart was tried at 
the Old Bailey for murder, but, in consequence of the insufficiency of 
the evidence, was acquitted. * 

Although the notice of American difels does not fall within the scope 
of the present article, yet we cannot forbear from offering our readers 
a slight sketch of the most important affair contained in the bloody 
pages of their annals:—we allude to that fought in 1S04 between Col. 
Burr and General Hamilton. At the time the affair occurred Burr was 


Vice-President of the United Stales, and Hamilton had been appointed 
to succeed Mr Livingstone as the Ambassador of the Republic at Paris. 
The immediate origin of the dispute was a political pamphlet, published 
by a Dr. Cooper, which contained the following passages:—“ General 
Hamilton and Dr. Kent say, that they consider Colonel Burr as a 
dangerous man, and one unfit to be trusted with the reins of govern¬ 
ment.” “ General Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Buit opinions still more 
despicable.” This latter passage excited the ^resentment of Colonel 
Burr, who sent a friend with a lelter^o General Hamilton, demanding 
“ a prompt and unqualified acknowledgment, or denial of the expression 
which could justify this inference on the part*of Dr. Cooper.’* The 
General objected to this demand, considering it as too indefinite, or as 
calling on him to retrace every conversation which he .had held, either 
publicly or confidentially, in the epurse of fifteen years’ opposition, and 
to contradict that which very possibly might have escaped his memory. 
If anything more definite should be proposed, he expressed his willing¬ 
ness to* give Colonel Burr all proper satisfaction. That gentleman v 
however, insisted on a general retractation, stating that it was no matter* 
whether his honour had been attacked loudIy*or in whispers. General 
Hamilton again refused to acquiesce in, his demand; and a meeting 
was required by Burr, 
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They met, and Qeneral H ami Item received a fatal wound. It appeared 
that he had determined not to return Colonel Burr's first fire; but that 
on his receiving thfe shock of a mortal wound, his pistol went off in¬ 
voluntarily, and witlioiij being aimed. Search was afterwards made for 
his ball, which was found lodged in a cedar tree, at the height of eleven 
feat and a half, fourteen paces from the place where General Hamilton 
stood, and more than four feet out of the lin§ of direction between the 
parties. • . 

General Hamilton was greatly respected, being the principal leader 
of his party. His funeral was attended by all the public functionaries 
of. New York—the bells of the city were muffled, and tolled during 
the day—the shops, at the instance off he common council, were closed 
—all business* suspended—and the principal inhabitants engaged to 
wear mourning for six weeks. After the funeral service the Governor 
of New York delivered, to an immense concourse of people, a funeral 
oration, expressive of the merits of the deceased, and of the Joss which 
America had sustained in his death. The coroner's inquest returned a 
verdict of murder against Burr and his seconds. 

Almost at the very moment this fatal occurrence was thus creating 
so great a sensation in America, a„duel was fought in London, which, 
in general interest, Ulmost equalled that caused by the American en¬ 
counter :—we refer to t%e affair ia which Lord Camclford lost his life. 

It is unnecessary, in narrating this unfortunate duel, to detail the 
previous career of that highly-gifted, but eccentric nobleman. Suffice 
it to say, that his character was a cufious mixture of much that was 
virtuous .and much that was vicious—all in extremes ; with chivalrous 

I 

notions of punctilious honoqr, and with an irascible temper, which 
brought him into many broils, he was warm in his affections, and 
almost unexampled in his benevolence. Disdaining all luxury* in his 
own manner of life, he sought for opportunities of dispersing his great 
fortune in acts of genuine charity, and conferred the most liberal 
favours with a secresy that ennobled the gift. He did not distribute 
less than 4000/. per annum in the purchase of commissions for gallant 
young men, who had net the means of promotion, and in the relief of 
decayed seamen and soldiers. If many of his political proceedings 
were characterised with imprudence, no one could doubt they sprung 
from patriotism. * He was a man whose real character was to the world 
but liul£ known ; his imperfections and his follies were often brought 
before tile public f hut *his counterbalancing virtues were seldom 
heard of. Though too violent to those whom he imagined to have - 
wronged him, yet, to his acquaintances, he was gentle, affable, and 
courteous—a stern adversary, hut the mildest and most generous of 
friends. He was often the dupe of the designing and crafty suppliant; 
but he was more often the soother of real sorrow and unmerited woe. 

Lord Camtflfordknd Mr. Best?had been intimate friends; both were 

" 1 ■ - ."" 1 » . " 1 ■ 1 " ■ i ■ 0 

* The following; is a description of bis Lordship's dress, when he had the com¬ 
mand, in 1798, of tho Favourite, sloop^of-war, in the West Indies. Although a 
commander, he appeared in a lieutenant's uniform, without swabs; the buttons of his 
coat were as green wit^i verdigris as the ship’s bottom. His hair was ^ill shaved 
off; and on his head* h? wore a monstrous gold-laced cocked hat, which, from 
its appearance, might have seen service with Sir Walter Raleigh. Although 
rigidly severe in his duty, as liis conduct in Lieutenant Peterson’s mutiny proved, 
he daily provided a table of plenty of good fresh meat, at his own expense, jbfc&ss 
men on the Surgeon’s list. 4 
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young men of high fashion, and esteemed first-rate shots. The subject 
of their quarrel was an abandoned woman, who had r formerly lived with 
Mr. Best, but was then under the protection of Lord Camelford. This 
artful wretch, meeting Mr. Best at the opera, made of him a request 
inconsistent with their relative positions; and,* on being refused, de¬ 
clared she would set Lord Camelford upon him; and accordingly com¬ 
plained to his Lordship that Mr. Best hud spoken disrespectfully of him. 
This greatly incensed Lord Camelford, and, at the Prince of Wales 
Coffee-House, where they generally dined, he went up fo Mr. Best, and 
Baid, loud enough to be heard by all the company, “ I find that you 
have spoken of me in the most unwarrantable terms.” Mr. Best mildly 
replied that he was utterly unconscious of deserving such a charge; to 
which Lord Camelford answered that he was not ignorant of what he 
had reported to Mrs. Symons, and pronounced him to be “ a scoundrel, 
a liar, and a ruffian.” Mr. Best said that those were expressions which 
admitted but of one course, and a meeting was immediately arranged 
for the next morning. In the course of the evening, Mr. Best conveyed 
to Lord Camelford the strongest assurarfees that the information he 
had received was unfounded, and that, believing his Lordship had 
acted under a false impression, he would be satisfied if the expressions 
were retracted. This Lord Camelford refused tt do. Attended by 
their respective friends, they met next mornijrg at a coffee-house in. 
Oxford Street; and there again Mr. ‘Best made an effort to procure a re¬ 
tractation, He went up to his lordship, and said, “ Camelford, we have 
been friends, and I know the unsuspecting generosity of your nature. 
Upon my honour, you have been imposed upon by a strumpet. Do 
not persist in expressions under wluflh one of us rpust fall.” Lord 
Camelford answered—“ Best, this is child’s-play ; the affair must go on.” 
And yet, at this very moment, Lord Camelford bad in his heart acquitted 
Mr. Best, and had confidentially stated to his second that lie knew he was 
in the wrong; that Best was a man of honour; but that he could not 
bring himself to retract words which he had once used. In going to 
the ground, he reiterated this statement to his second, adding, that as 
Mr. Best and he were two of the best shots in England, one of them 
must fall, but, whatever was the issue of the affair, lie begged him to 
hear testimony that he acquitted JVJr. Best of all blame. Mo remon¬ 
strances could, however, induce him to withdraw the-'offensive expres¬ 
sions. They were placed at fifteen paces from each other— ** 

“ A gentlemanly distance, but not'bSoncaf 
If you have got your former friend for foe.’^ 

They fired together, and Lord Camelford fell, to* all appearance dead. 
In an instant, however, he recovered tile shock, so far as to exclaim— 
“ I am killed ; but I acquit Best—I, alone was to blame!” He begged 
them to consult their safety, and accordingly Mr. Best and his friend 
departed. Lord Camelford was conveyed to Little Holland House. 
The ball had entered" his right breast, and is bupposecHo have passed 
through the lungs, and lodged inrthe back-bone. He lingered a. few 
days in the greatest agony, and expired, * 

Lord t Camelford, by his will, peremptorily fofbade his relatives or 
friends from prosecuting his antagonist, declaring’that the contest was 
of his own seeking. The day previous to his death he added a codieil 
to his will, in which, after stating that persons in general have a strong 
attachment to the country which gave them birth, and. on their death- 
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beds, usually desire their remains fhay d>e conveyed to their native land, 
however great the distance, to be interred, he continues, “ I wish my 
body to be removed,, as soon as may be convenient, to a country far 
distant; to a spot not near the haunts of men, but where the surrounding 
scenery may smile upon my remains.” The place he chose was 
sitifeted on the borders of the Lalfe of St. Lampierre, in the canton of 
Berne, and three trees stood on the particular spot. Tim centre tree 
he desired might be taken up, and, his bedy .being there deposited, 
immediately replaced. ’* Let no monument or stone be placed over my 
grave.” At the foot of this tree, his Lordship added, he formerly passed 
many solitary hours, contemplating the mutability of human affairs. 
As a compensation to the proprietors* of the spot described, he left 
them one thousand pounds. He also requested his relatives not to go 
into mourning for him. 

It may be mentioned as a curious fact, that at the time of the duel 
Lord Camelford and Mr. Best had a bet of two hundred pounds de¬ 
pending, as to which of them was the best shot. Both of them were 
distinguished duellists. 

“ No men as they so skilful were in fight; 

Expert in all to duels that belong, 

TraHl'd up in arms whilst yet they were hut young.’* 

• The relation of Lord ^'amelfordis death recalls to recollection another 
fatal affair, which would, doubtless, never have occurred, had it not 
been for the former. For that reason we detail the circumstances here, 
although they did not’take place for mhny years afterwards. In 1810 
a naval officer inquired of Lieutenant Cecil if he knew Captain Stack- 
pole, of the Statira. Cecil replied that he did, and had the best opinion 
of him as a brave officer; but.added, that he believed him capable of 
occasionally drawing the long bow. This answer was publicly talked of 
in the g*un-room of the Statira, and at length reached the Captain’s 
ears, who, having ascertained that the words were spoken, declared 
he would call Lieutenant Cecil to account when and wherever he met 
with him. It was so far fortunate that they did not meet for four years ; 
but the opportunity at last offered. In 1814 the Statira was lying in 
the harbour of Port Royal, Jamaica, and the Argo, of which,Cecil 
was senior Lieutenant, entered the port. Captain Slackpole imme¬ 
diately sent a Message to Lieutenant Cecil demanding a meeting, 
for the sfiynlerous vvqrils he had used. Lieutenant Cecil, in reply, said 
that, four years having efapsed since the words were spoken which he 
was charged with uttejring, it was impossible for him to recollect how • 
far they were correct or not; bu$ that, as a brother officer and a man of 
honour had quoted his words, h<; could not act otherwise than avow 
them. • Lieutenant Cecil added that he was willing to make any con¬ 
cession or apology, consistent with the character of an officer and a 
gentleman. This overture of concession was, however, rejected by Cap¬ 
tain Stackpole,* who declared that nothing but a meeting would satisfy 
him#* A meeting took place at the Pallisades next morning. When on 
the ground. Captain Stackpdle offered to accept Lieutenant Cecil's apo¬ 
logy. Cecil replied, tlyit his antagonist was well known in the service 
as an unerring shot,*and as having been the friend and companion 0f 
Lord Cauiellord;—wha*then would be thought of his making an apology 
when he had been brought into bis present position 1 “ One sho|, «*ie 

continued, “ must. pass between us, and, if we both escape, which is my 
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earnest prayer, the matter may be then accommodated.’* Captain 
Stackpole fell mortally wounded by the first shot.,, Not only it is be¬ 
lieved was this the first duel fought by Cecil, but the first time he had 
ever fired a pistol. 

Captain Stackpole was a brave and meritorious officer; his challenge 
to fight the Statira against the American frigate the Macedonian fiad 
' endeared him to his cretf, and not a man could refrain from tears on 
learning his fate. ' ' 

The conduct of Lieutenant Cecil in this affair was considered so 
little blarnable, that the Admiral on the station actually, promoted him 
to the vacancy occasioned by Stackpole s death; his mind, however, 
never recovered the shock, and'within a few months of the catastrophe 
he sunk, deeply regretted for his many estimable qualities”, into a prema¬ 
ture grave. 

In the year 1806 three fatal duels were fought. The first, between 
Major Brookes and Colonel Bolton, occurred at Liverpool, in the 
month of January. About a year previous, a quarrel had arisen between 
these gentlemen which would have then led to a meeting, had they not 
been bound over to keep the peace towards each oilier. This, unfor¬ 
tunately, increased their animosity,'and each reproached the other with 
having informed the officers of justice of their intention to fight. Im¬ 
mediately on the time for which they were bdand to keep the peace 
elapsing, a challenge passed, and a meeting took place. At the first 
fire Major Brookes was killed op the spot. The second duel was fought 
in March, between Lieutenant Torrens and Surgeon Fisher, both of the 
6th Foot, near Chelmsford. Lieutenant Fisher was killed by the first 
fire. The third affair occurred in October, and arose dot of a quarrel, at 
a hop at Plymouth, between two Midshipmen named Armstrong and 
Long. The latter, a youth of only eighteen years of age, was killed. 

The next duel to which the progress of time calls our attention is 
that fought in May, 1807, by Sir Francis Burdett. On the death of 
Mr. Fox, Sir Francis Burdett had promised his support to Mr. Pauli as 
a candidate for Westminster, of which promise Mr. Pauli so far availed 
himself as to announce his friend, without his consent, in an advertise¬ 
ment, as chairman of an electioneering dinner. Sir Francis absented 
himself from the entertainment, and Mr. Pauli was obliged to make a 
most mortifying and unsatisfactory explanation. Under £ll the,vexation 
and annoyance of this event, Mr. Pauli sought as interview with Sir 
Francis, and, after the interchange of a few messa’ges, challenged him. 
They met near Coombe Wood, and discharged two pistols each. The 
second shot fired by Mr. Pauli wounded Sir Francis in the thigh, and 
the second pistol fired by Sir Francis lodged its contents in Mr. Pauli’s 
leg. So ill had the preliminaries * been arranged, that the wounded 
parties were obliged to return home in^the same carriage.. The account 
drawn up by Sir Francis’s second, Mr. Bellerdert Ker,, is ridiculously 
amusing. Mr. Ker was unable, from the shortness of the time allowed 
him, to procure pistols. Mr. Cooper, Mr. jPaull’s second, did not know 
how to load those he had brought; and, on being asked what distance 
he proposed for the parties to sland, he replied he ..knew nothing about 
the matter, and left it to Mr. Ker. On the principals being placed, 
Mr. Cooper, whom it had been arranged should give the signal, went 
toSo great a distance from the ground, tlvat the parties could not even 
see him, much less hear the signal by which they were to fire; and Mr. 
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Ker was obliged,»in point of fact, to#act as second to botli. Mr. Ker s 
statement concluded thus“ Mr. Cooper lias constantly refused to 
sign any official account, say where he lives, or what is his situation; 
nor do I at this niomsnt know anything about him.” 

But, however ridiculous the affair may have been to others* it was a 
nTost serious matter toMr. Pauli! His wound, although not dangerous, 
was slow in healing, and painful in the extreme. This, the overthrow 
of his parliamentary hbpes, and a series* of nmtoward circumstances, 
brought on mental derangement, and, b’cfove the expiration of twelve 
months, the unhappy man put a period to his existence. 

• During this year a duel tdt)k place in the province of Bengal, which 
created considerable attention in India. Two officers, named Phillips 
and Sheppard, quarrelled. After spending several weeks in the ex¬ 
change of notes and messages, they chose to go out in the dark, and 
to.fight by the light of a lantern held between them by a black servant. 
No witnesses were present (for natives at that time were not evidence 
against Europeans), and Captain Phillips was killed on the spot. The 
survivor was tried before Sir Henry Russell, and found guilty of man¬ 
slaughter, with that learned recorder’s approbation; though, if there be 
any authority in Jjw for a duel*being a crime, it is either murder or 
nothing at all; and it is as much a departure from the authority of Jaw 
to find it manslaughtc'Nas to find.it no crime. , 

The 71st Regiment was stationed in 1807 at Armagh. Major 
Campbell, wlitle sitting after dinner ,one day at the mess-table, had a 
slight quarrel with Captain Boyd about the mode of giving a particular 
word of command. After tlm altercation the Major went home, drank 
tea with his .wife, and, having made some arrangements, returned to 
the hotel where the mess was "held. He ordered lights into a Bmall 
room, and then sent a message to Captain Boyd, that he wished to 
speak*to him. Boyd shortly entered the apartment, the door of which 
was instantly closed. In a few minutes shots were heard, and the 
waiters, rushing in, found Boyd writhing on the ground, mortally 
wounded. Lieutenant Macpherson, who was accidentally at hand, 
hurried to the spot, anil was witness to the conversation which weighed 
with such fatal effect against Campbell on his trial. 

lie heard M:\jor Campbell say,* “ On the word of a dying man, was 
everytlyng fair ?” 

Boyd replied, “ Campbell) you have hurried me. You are a bad 
man.” • * 

The Major repeated the question, with still greater earnestness, and* 

Boyd again answered, “ Oh ! my-, Campbell, you know I wanted 

to wait, and have friends.” 

Tlie Major repeated his questioh a third time, adding, “ Did you not 
say you werq ready T' ^ 

To this Boyd assented, but, as before, added, “ Campbell, you are a 
bad man.” 

He subsequently declaret} he forgave the Major, and expressed great 
sympathy for his situation. 

The real circumstances of the duel rfre few and simple. When Boyd 
entered the room, he complained of the suddenness with which he had 
been summoned from flie parade-ground, and expressed a wish that the 
matter should be deferred ujitil friends were provided- The Major Iffade 
A passionate answer, accompanied by a threat of proclaiming Boyd a 
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coward, unless he instantly marietta's 'choice of the pistols that were 
produced, and took his stand in the corner of the room. Boyd, it is 
said, continued to remonstrate, until he waB cut short by Campbell’s 
stern question, “ Arc you ready ?” and his agitation prevented him from 
having an equal chance. 

Campbell made his escape from Ireland, and resided for severul 
months, under a feigned npue, at Chelsea; but bis mind became so un¬ 
easy that he resolved to surrender himself and take his trial. The duel 
had been the theme of much conversation, and the privacy of the ren¬ 
contre gave room for the invention of calumnious reports, which the 
Major’s flight tended to confirm. He was first cousin to Lord Breadal- 
bane; and his surrender, instead <jf being viewed as the result of peni¬ 
tence and remorse, was regarded by too many as a mockery and bravado 
of justice. Utterly false as such a view of the case was, Campbell con¬ 
firmed the prejudices against him by incautiously declaring, “ He vyas 
sure the verdict would be manslaughter.” The misrepresentation of 
these innocent words produced a strong effect on the minds of the Pro:- 
byterians of Armagh. His modeBt and contrite deportment on his trial, 
and the excellent character given of him by officers of the highest rank, 
went far towards turning the tide in his favour.. But one of the 
witnesses for the defence is said to have exhibited a dictatorial air, 
as if his simple wprd would decide the/zerdict—atfid this circumstance is 
reported to have had a fatal influence. The verdict was guilty of 
murder,” with a recommendation to mercy on the ground of good cha¬ 
racter only. 

Sentence of death was pronounced, bpt, by great exertions, a short 
respite was obtained ; and Mrs. Campbell, who was tenderly attached 
to her husband, resolved to proceed to* London and solicit the royal 
mercy. She hastened to the bea-coast; but found that unexpected cir¬ 
cumstances threatened to frustrate her hopes. Steam-boats wAre not 
yet in use. It blew a perfect hurricane; and no reward could tempt the 
captain of any vessel to venture to sea. While she was running 
up and down the shore in a distracted state, she met a few humble 
fishermen, and these poor fellows no sooner heard the cause of her 
agony than they offered her their services and their boat, in which she 
actually crossed the Channel. * Her brave companions pot only refused 
to receive any reward, but attended her to the coach-office}'and followed 
her several miles on the road, praying God to ble/ss her and,give her 
success. On arriving at Windsor with her petition* it was past eight 
o’clock, and the King had retired to his apartments; but the Queen, 
compassionating- the afflicted wife, presanted the memorial that night, 
and Mrs. Campbell received the kindesLattention from the whole ol the 
royal family. The case was anxiously debated in the Council,'but, after 
a full review ot the cncumstances, it was finally resolved that the law 
should be permitted <lo take its course. Mrs. Campbell,' in the mean 
time, proceeded to Scotland, cheered with the hope of obtaining, at 
least, another respite. She reached Ayr, her paternal home, onMhe 
very morning that her husband's corpse was brought thither, to repose 
in the sepulchre of his ancestors.' „ . 

When Major Campbell heard that his fate was decided, he pre¬ 
pared to meet death with the foilitude of a soldfer, and the resignation 
of ^Christian. A change had come over the public mind, and universal 
sorrow for his fate had taken the place of the*prejudices! which inaccuate 
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reports of the duel had produced.* By a strange concurrence of circum¬ 
stances his own regiment mounted guard round the scaffold. A vast 
multitude occupied every spot from which a view of the place pf execu¬ 
tion could be obtain'e<J. The crowds displayed the unusual show of all 
the gentry from the neighbouring country assembled in deep mourning. 
Precisely at noon Major Carapbtfil appeared on the platform, supported 
by his father-in-law. Instantly the brave JjJighlanders took off their 
military bonnets, and, with streaming eyes, joined in prayer for the 
spirit about to’be partol from its mortal frame. The vast crowd stood 
uncovered in solemn silence, so that the grating of the falling drop was 
heard to its * 1611)01681 extremity. One groan from the thousands of 
spectators, for an instant, broke the,, profound silence, and proclaimed 
that all was over. 

Alan election for the*county of Wexford in 1808, Mr. John Coi- 
clougb, of Tintern Abbey, declared himself a candidate for the re¬ 
presentation of that county, which he had sat for in the previous 
Parliament. For many years certain noblemen had monopolized the 
representation of Wexford, and Mr. Colclough determined, on this 
occasion, to put the sense of the county to proof, and therefore pro¬ 
posed Sheridan as joint candidate with himself. With these gentle¬ 
men, Mr. Alcock/Supported by the interest of the influenced electors, 

. contested the county.^ The election commenced, the poll proceeded, 
and the independent party was rapidly advancing to success, when one 
of the most unfortunate and melancholy events on Irish record termi¬ 
nated the contest. Several tenants t>f a person, who had given his 
interest to Alcock, absolutely refused to vote for that gentleman, declar¬ 
ing that, at evcjy risk, they \^ould support Colclough and the “ Great 
Sheridan.” *Mr. Alcock’s partisans ascribed the conduct of these 
men to seductions on the part of Mr. Colclough. The latter protested 
in thecnost solemn manner that he had not even solicited their votes. 
Alcock insisted they should not vote for him. “ IIow can I prevent 
them?” naturally inquired Mr. Colclough. After much discussion, Mr. 
Colclough was required to decline tire votes, or receive them .at his 
peril. Of course, he'disregarded this threat; open war ensued, and 
it was determined, that before the opening of the next morning’s poll, 
the candidates should decide, by single eombat, the contested question 
and the election ’itself. 

Early’ on the eventful morning, many hundred people assembled to 
witness the affair* a/nong’ iVhom were several magistrates. Both can¬ 
didates were remarkably near-sighted, and Mr. Alcock determined op* 
using spectacles. Tliis was resisted by the friends of Mr. Colclough, 
who would not follow the example. The partisans of the former, how¬ 
ever, persevered, and he did wear them. The ground at length was 
marked, and the anxious crowd separated on either side, as their party 
feelingB led them. '.The seconds'handed to each principal a couple of 
pistols, and, placing them about eight or nine steps asunder, withdrew. 
A tk»ad silence and a pause ensued-Mhe crowd stood in motionless sus¬ 
pense—the combatants presented—men scarcely breathed—the word 
was given—Mr. Alcpcjjc fired first, and his friend and his former compa¬ 
nion, for such he 'had been, instantly fell forward shot through the 
heart: he spoke not, but, turning on one side, his heart’s-blood gushed 
forth, his limbs quivered, he groaned, and expired. His pistol exjjlfsleff 
after he was struck, without Effect. ... 
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The bystanders were almost petrified with horror; «l profound stillness 
prevailed for a moment, and then, on a sudden, aloud and universal yell 
burst simultaneously from every quarter of the field. Alcock was hur¬ 
ried by his partisans from the ground: those qf Colclough collected 
round his body, and their candidate was mournfully borne back upon a 
plank to the town of his nativity, and'carried lifeless through those vary 
Blreets, which had that moaning been prepared to signalise his triumph. 
Within two hours after. the> death of his opponent, Mr. Alcock was 
declared duly elected. Atthe'-next assizes he^vas tried for murder, 
before Baron Smith, who openly declared against a capital conviction, 
and the jury, without a moment’s hesitation, pronounced a verdict ,of 
not guilty. « 

The acquitted duellist, however, suffered more in mind than his vic¬ 
tim had done in body: haunted by reflection and sorrow, he ended.his 
own days in personal restraint and mental ruin. Two other duels were 
fought upon the same occasion, but with little injury and still less 
interest. r 

To this fatal aflair there was yet another sad corollary. Miss Alcock 
had known Colclough long and intimately ; she was an amiable and a 
very sensitive person; her brother's absence, his trial, and his subse¬ 
quent depression, kept the gloomy transaction alive in her mind : the 
death of her brother at last dried up all the sourfes of mental tranquillity • 
—her reason wandered, then fled. She did not long, in this state, sur¬ 
vive the dreadful fate of her brother and his friend. 

The year 1809 was distinguished by a political duel, which has be¬ 
come of historical importance. It had lepig been reported that there were 
divisions in the Duke of Portland’s cabinet, and that a change in some 
of the highest offices of state would taka place. These divisions became 
public in the latter end of September, when Lord Castlereagh, then Se- 
cretary-of-Wur, sent a challenge to Mr. Canning, who held the seals 
of the Foreign Office. A duel ensued, and at the second fire Mr. Can¬ 
ning received a ball in his right thigh. The cause of this duel was for 
a considerable time the chief topic of discussion for the political journal¬ 
ists. Statements, counter-statements, rejoinders, and stir-rejoinders, 
issued from the parlies and their friends. The violence of partisanship 
did not, as is usual, allow justice to decide. Now tl;at time has soft¬ 
ened the asperities of politicians towards both candidates, and death 
possesses them in a common receptacle, it cannot jbe denied tllat, how¬ 
ever much Mr. Canning may have had the* publio service at heart in 
what he did, his conduct towards Lord Castlereggh was unjustifiable ; 
and, if sanctioned and acted on by statesmen, would destroy that confi¬ 
dence which public men ought to place, in one another. 

Lord Castlereagh’s complaint was, that, they bting both Members of 
the Cabinet, Mr. Canning had applied clandestinely to get him removed 
from office, for the purpose of substituting the Marquis Wellesley in his 
place: before Easter, it was affirmed, he made this application to the 
Duke of Portland, and obtained his promise that Lord Castlereagh 
should be dismissed from office. “ Notwithstanding this promise,” said 
Lord CAstlereagh, in the lettcv which contained, the challenge, “ by 
which I consider you pronounced it unfit that I should remain charged * 
with the conduct of the war, and by which my* situation as a Minister 
of she Crown was made dependent on your will and pleasure, you con¬ 
tinued to sit in the same cabinet with me,* and left me not only in the 
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persuasion that I possessed your confidence and support as a colleague, 
but allowed me, in preach of every principle of good faith, both publia 
and private, to originate and proceed in a new enterprise of the most 
arduous and important nature (the Walcheren expedition), with your 
apparent concurrence and ostensible approbation. You are fully aware 
tlAt, if mv situation in the Government had been disclosed to me, I 
could not have submitted to remain one moment in office, without the 
entire abandonment of rfiy private honour and public duty. you knew I 
was deceived, and you continued to deceive me.” 

The national gratitude due to a brave and gallant soldier, as well as a 
disinclination to allow our pkges to become a chronique sca?idaleuse t 
induce us to pass over a duel in which a nobleman was engaged, whose 
subsequent career, both as a soldier and a statesman, has amply re¬ 
deemed the indiscretions of his earlier life. 

In September, 1810, a fatal duel was fought between one who now 
adorns one of our national Universities, and a partner in a celebrated 
London banking establishment, in which the latter was killed. The cir¬ 
cumstances which led to this fatal meeting were of the most painful and 
distressing nature. Early in the succeeding year Ensign do Belton, of 
the West India Rogers, shot Captain Boardman, of the 60th, in tho 
island of Barbadoes. In July, 181 3, a disastrous duel took place at 
Carisbrooke, in the Isll* of Wight; between Mr. M'Gum and Lieutenant 
Blundell, in which the latter was shot. M‘Guin and the seconds 
were tried, and found guilty of murder* but the sentence was commuted. 
During the war with France many quarrels arose between the French 
prisoners in England, and several duels were fought by them. Our 
space will pormit us to refer* to two cases only. In June, 1812, two 
French officers on parole in Heading quarrelled, and met in a field not 
far from the new inn on the Oxford road. Unable to procure pistols, 
they agreed to decide the affair with a fowling-piece at about fifty paces’ 
distance, by firing alternately. The first discharge proved conclusive, 
and lodged the ball in the neck of the defenceless principal. In the 
month of April, in the following year, the Sampson prison-ship was 
lying in Gillingham Reach. High words having passed between two of 
the prisoners, they agreed to decide their differences by single combat. 
Not having swords, they attached to the end of two sticks, a division of 
a pair of scfssars. They fought below in the prison, unknown to the 
ship’s company, and one of them received a mortal thrust in the 
abdomen. • 

In consequence of- a foolish quarrel, in the course of which abusive* 
language passed from both parties in the Four Courts, Dublin, Coun¬ 
sellor Ilatchell called out and shot Mr. Morley in February, 1814. 

The majority of our military readers are too well acquainted with 
the circumstances which led to, the meeting in France in February, 
1815, betvveep Coltmels Quentin and Palmer, to^be reminded of them 
here. 

During the course of the.year 1815 a duel was fought, which the sub¬ 
sequent political importance of the survivor lias rendered interesting, 
and the circifmstances attending whfch are rarely stated without poli¬ 
tical or personal bias;—we allude to Mr. O’Connell’s duel with Mr. 
D’Eslerrc; the particulars of which we proceed briefly, but correctly, to 
narrate:—It is perfectly notorious that the Dublin Corporation vVas the 
great stronghold* of the Protestant ascendancy; and that its hostility 
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to whit were Galled thS Catholic claims was carried to excess. There 
were ecttflC weaknesses in the public character of the. body that did not 
bear to be Very roughly handled; and, when it provoked hostility, it fell 
into the hands of an adversary remarkable fot anything but mildness of 
demeanour or gentleness of deportment to bis political enemies, Mr. 
O’Connell believed that the attitude of an humble petitioner would only 
giVo courage to the Opponents of the Catholics, and he assumed an 
opposite tone. The battle, Voj what he deeme^ public rights, was to 
be fought in Ireland, and he determined to use national weapons. 
Unfortunately, and we speak without political bias, that which at 
first was only assumed has, in the progress of time, become bone <Jf 
ids bone, and flesh of his flesh.' At an aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics, held in Dublin early in 1815, Mr. O’Connell referred 
to the hostility of the Dublin Corporation in terms of contemptuous 
scorn, using, amongst other bitter epithets, the words “ beggarly 
corporation,” which from that day passed into a by-word. 

“ The sting of contempt,” says a Hindoo proverb, “ will penetrate 
the back of a tortoise and the Dublin corporation had skins of a more 
penetrable stuff. Mr. D’Esterrc, a young man of respectable connexions, 
and high spirit, though by no meafis a prominent member of the 
corporation, felt indignant at the reproach. It is doing no injustice 
to his motives o» his memory, to say" that‘he $as not ignorant of the 
advantageous position which a champion of the ascendancy would hold 
in the eyes of his party, then in the possession of .power ; nor is there 
any improbability in the report, that he was stimulated by the flatteries 
and suggestions of men who wi.shed to remove a formidable adversary, 
without exposing their own persons to dah’ger. Mr. D’Esfrerre, accord¬ 
ingly, resolved to become the champion of the corporation, and addressed 
a letter to Mr. O’Connell, to know whether he had used the wo^ls the 
public papers had attributed to him. Mr. O’Connell, in reply, neither 
admitted nor disclaimed the expression, but stated that no terms, how¬ 
ever reproachful, could exceed the contemptuous feelings he entertained 
for the corporation as a public bod; ; to this hp added that his letter 
must close all correspondence on the subject. Mr. D’Esterre was ad¬ 
vised to address another letter 1( to Mr. O’Connell, which was returned 
unread by that gentleman’s brother. Some days then gassed in idle 
bravadoes, which we have no desire to repeat; reports were studiously 
circulated that D’Esterre intended to offer OVGonmfjl personaPviolcnce 
.in the streets,—an absurd attempt, if designed, as any “one who casts a 
glance at the agitator’s athletic frame will readily believe. The truth 
appears to be, that Mr. D’Esterre felt th£ difficulty of his situation as a 
political champion. He was suddenly placed in tl^e front of .the .fight 
against the whole Catholic body, and he shrank from proclaiming him¬ 
self the enemy of the great majority oft his countrymen. «A week was 
passed in mere words laul threats, hut this space of tfme was more than 
sufficient to excite the curiosity, and rouse the passions of one of^he 
mofit excitable mobs in Europe, and it was soon manifest that a duel 
ccmM not,be delayed, if it were td j)e fought, without danger. Mr. George 
Ledwell, who, at Mr. O'Connell’s request, had Waited in Dublin four 
days, in expectation of the proceedings which Mr. D’Estcrre’s first letter 
appeared to herald, and was ready to make suitable arrangements, at 
lengtirieft town, under the impression that »Mr. D’Estcrre’s advisers in 
the corporation had discovered their mistake. 
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At length, however, Sir Edwafd gtymley, Barrack Master of Dublin, 
as the friend of Mr. D’Esterre, waited on Mr. O’Connell, with the hostile 
message so long e&gected. The message was accepted, and the neces¬ 
sary measures were arranged between Major Macnamara and Sir E. 
Sian ley. The parties njet at Bishop’s Town Demesne, Lord Ponaonby'a 
sesk in the County Kildare, thirteen miles distant from Dublin. It was 
agreed that the distance should be ten paces, ^nd that each party should 
have a case ofjpi^ols tor fire according to his judgment. Before they 
were placed Sir Stcfiiley hoped that, &hen each had discharged his 
case, the affair wipuld terminate; to which Major Macnamara replied, 
hg might, of bourse, take hi§> friend from the ground when he pleased, 
but he should enter into no conditions; adding, it was probable that 
there might be no occasion to discharge the whole of a case of pistols. 
They fired nearly at the rfamc instant. Mr. D’Esterre’s ball fell short, 
but he received that of Mr. O’Connell in the thick part of the thigh, 
which occasioned his immediate fall, and the affair terminated. It is 
said that Mr. D’Esterre w^s very disadvantageously placed by his 
second, being in line with a tree, which afforded direction to his 
adversary’s aim. Mr. O'Connell behaved with great tenderness to the 
wounded gentlemajj, who was generally regarded as one whom more 
cowardly foes had induced to become their champion, by working on 
•his high spirit, and honorable sensitiveness. Mr. D.’Esterre’s wound 
proved mortal, and in a few days he expired". 

Towards the close of the same year another fatal duel was fought in 
Ireland. In the monfli of December, 1815, a vessel was cast ashore by 
stress of weather upon the coast of Tirivagh, near to the residence of 
Major Hillas,. who was an active magistrate, and a young man of the 
most humane disposition. On ‘hearing of the disaster, he immediately 
hastened to the spot to discharge his duties, and to fulfil his natural 
inclinations. The captain, he found, had fallen overboard, and to his 
exertions, during the entire of a dark stormy night, the safety of the 
male and eleven of the crew was chiefly to be attributed. Whilst 
Major Hillas was thus laudably engaged, Mr. John Fenton, a neigh¬ 
bouring gentleman, came up, and interfered in a manner which ap¬ 
peared to him not to be correct ; an altercation arose, which ended in 
Mr. J. Fenton informing Major Illllas that, “ if he interfered further, 
he would throw lum into the sea.” He, however, continued his exer¬ 
tions from the 6th ta the 8j,h of December, on which day Mr. Thomas 
Fenton arrived wkhfi bouy of yeomanry, and forced the property out of m 
his possession. It wa# in vain that Major Hillas remonstrated, that he 
declared that his object was not salvage, and that he was only endea¬ 
vouring to save as much as possible from the wreck, for the benefit of 
the owners* Being irf this manner*frustrated in his intentions, he made 
a journey to Scotlapd, where tha owners resided, in order to acquaint 
them with the*circumstances of their loss ; and onjiis return Mr. John 
Fenton sent him a message, which jvas, however, declined. An inves¬ 
tigation, as to the right of jjalvage, afterwards took place, during the 
course of which Major Hillas complained he had been treated unhand¬ 
somely by Mr. ^Thoijfa* Fenton, who Ifad interfered unjustifiably, and* • 

1 by taking the mate out of his hands, secured to himselt in an unhand¬ 
some manner the legal custody of the vessel. Four days after the close 
of the investigation Mr. John Fenton delivered a message to Major Hillas 
from Mr. Thomas Fenton. Major Hillas accepted the challenge, and 
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when on the ground addressed tfyj crowd (not unfreguently altendan't 
on Irish duels), saying, “ I am sorry the mistaken laws of lion' our 
oblige me to come here to defend myself, and 1 declare to God I hFave 
no animosity to man or woman on the face of the qarth.” Major Hi’llas, 
in anticipation of a fatal result, had dressed himself in a full sit'it of 
black, and actually had had black sleeves put in his vest for the deci¬ 
sion. On the first shot he/ell dead. Mr. FentOn was aft/.rwards trie< I 
for the capital offence, but tl« open preference then g iyeqi in Ireland to* 
the laws of custom, over the liftva of the land, iftdur,^the jury, on the 
above circumstances being fully proved, to acquit him. 

Two months had not elapsed from the death or Major' Hillas, when 
Mr. Dillon was shot, in Febiuary, 1816, near Galway, by Mr. Kane. 
These two gentlemen had been close friends for many*years, during 
which Mr. Kane had acted as second to Mr. Dillon in several affairs of 
honour. It is remarkable that Mr. Dillon’s father lost Ins life in a duel 
at the same age, and nearly on the same spot where his son fell. 

In the year 1817 two fatal duels were # fought in England. One 
between Lieutenants Uindes and Conroy of the 90th Regiment, then 
in garrison at Plymouth, when the former received a wound which 
terminated his existence the following day. The other occurred near 
Cowes in the Isle of Wight; and in it Mr. Sutton was killed by Major 
Lockyer. In the commencement of- the foll( wing year Lieutenant 
Edward Bayley, of the 58th Regiment of Foot, was shot in a duel by 
Mr. O’Callaghan, in a field near Chalk Farm. The surviving pimcipal 
and the two seconds were convicted of manslaughter. 

In the year 1819 the officers of the Q4tli Regiment, then in garrison 
at Gibraltar, became involved tnere in a series of duels with the officers 
of three American ships-of-war cruising in the Mediterranean. A 
principal on each side was severely wounded. The affair assumed at 
one time rather an alarming appearance; so much so, that the Governor 
of the fort issued an order forbidding the officers of the G4ih from going 
outside the barrier-gate ; and the chief officer of the American squadron 
ordered that no officer should 1 ave his vessel. The quarrel, however, 
was only terminated by the departure of the Iasi American vessel. 

During the longest British reign, that of George III., spreading 
over a period of sixty years,* the reader will perhaps, he surprised to 
learn that only 172 duels were fought (including #44 individuals); 
that in them 69 persons were killed ; that in three neither of the com¬ 
batants survived, that 96 were wounded, 48 ot'tberr desperately, and 48 
slightly, and that 188 escaped unhuit. It will b? thus seen that rather 
more than one-filth lost their lives, and that nearly one-half received 
the bullets ol their antagonists. It also appears, as near as can be 
ascertained, that, during that time, 18 prosecutions only look place; 
that q*ght of the arraigned were acquitted, Beven found guilty of man¬ 
slaughter, and three of murder; that two were executed, and eight 
imprisoned during different periods. 

In 1821 Mr. John Scott, the avoSved editor of the London Magazine, 
lost lib life in a duel, fought by moonlight at Chalk Farm, with Mr. 
Christie. Mr. Scott fell on the second shot, .This affair arose out of 
personalities which had passed between Mr. Scott and Mr. Lockhart, 
then the conductor of Blackwood’s Magazine. The death of Mr. Scott 
v/M deeply felt by his literary friends and associates. 

The Scotch cases of prosecutions for duelling aro very few, Down 
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to the time (1822^ of the case we»are jibout to enter on, for 150 years, 
previous, there was no instance of any conviction for fighting a duel in 
Scotland. Indeed,'there were, so far as we have been able to discover, 
only three prosecution^ during that period. These are the cases of Rae 
and Macdonald of Glengarry in 1798, and Dr. Cahill in 1811. 

jn the first case Lieutenant Rae gave the challenge; but his anta¬ 
gonist, Lieutenant M'Vean, was the sole agsyressor. M'Vean gave the 
lie to Rae in the mess-rqom of their regimentand, being, desired by 
liis brother officers to lhake an apology* lie did so, but in such an 
improper manner that it was unanimously declared to be a general 
insult; on which M'Vean declared lie meant to insult none but Rae, 
wfiom lie afterwards called a scoundrgl. A meeting took place, and 
M‘Vean was killed. 

The next case made great noise, and the fate of the sufferer excited 
much sympathy in Scotland. Some discussion occurred at a ball and 
supper in the north of Scotland between Macdonald of Glengarry and 
Lieutenant M‘Leod. The fatter, a young gentleman, wearing the 
uniform of his regiment, was accosted during a later part of the evening 
in the most violent terms by Glengarry, on account of some fancied 
insult, such as that M'Leod had gwen him an impertinent look. For 
this cause Glengarry struck the unfortunate young man with his cane, 
•and drove him out of room. «.A challenge ensued^ and the parties 
met. On the ground. Glengarry, by the" advice ol his respectable 
second and relative, Major Macdonald, confessed the frightful excesses 
into which he had been hurried, and offered, as an apology, any atone¬ 
ment which was not inconsistent with the character of a gentleman. 
Lieutenant MjLood refused tc* receive dtay verbal or written apology, 
unless Glengarry should place <he cane, with which the disgrace had 
been inflicted, in his hands, and leave it to him to retort or not as he 
might See cause. After much discussion, the terms were rejected. 
The parlies were placed on the ground, and Glengarry fired into the 
bosom of the young man, whose life fell a sacrifice a short time after. 
A jury, with the approbation of the Court, acquitted Glengarry, oil 
the ground that he hifd manifested an anxious desire to apologise. 

“ At the same time,” the chancellor of the jury added, “ they had 
no idea of finding, by their verdict; that tvhat is called fairly killing a 
man in a duel*could afford, by itself, any defence against a charge of 
murder. 1 *, • • # 

The last case we have mentioned arose out of an unfortunate quarrel^ 
between two young ipen, one the Surgeon, the other a Captain in the 
same regiment. Some trifling dispute arose at the mesa on account of 
Dr. Cahill having, contrary to "the regulations, carried the file of a 
newspaper*to his owfl room when'unvvell. The doctor laughed at the 
matter; and, whenjnformed of it B by a friend of Captain Rutherford, he 
said the thing must have arisen from personal piqpe; and, upon being 
pressed to say’to what he alluded, he replied, “ I don't mean to say 
any sfirng covertly—I believjs Rutherford has a personal pique at me.” 
Captain Rutherford naturally took this amiss, and, no satisfactory expla- 
nation being offered,.*tl»e parties the sSme evening went out, with two 
very young men as their seconds, to a quarry in the neighbourhood. 
Several opportunities wefe given to Cahill to withdraw the remark, but 
he refused to do so. Thejf fired, and Rutherford was killed. CfliUl 
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wa9 brought to trial, and the jyry, with only two rdissentient voices, 
acquitted liim; upon which the presiding judge said, “ Gentlemen, you 
have given a verdict such as was to be expected on. the occasion.” 

The verdicts of acquittal given in the cases we have just noticed are 
somewhat remarkable, when we recollect the peculiar severity of the 
Scotch law relative to duelling. By it, not only was death result¬ 
ing from a duel, as in England, murder, however fair or equal the 
manner of conducting the cuqnbat, but the bard' act of .engaging in a 
duel was by the statute 1600, cap. 12, raised to the same rank of a 
capital crime; and, as if to complete the restraint on duellists, it was, 
by the statute 1696, cap. 35, made punishable with banishment and 
escheat of moveables, to be concerned in the giving, sending, or accept¬ 
ing a challenge, even though no combat should have ‘ensued. This 
latter statute was repealed by the united Legislature in 1819; and, by 
one of those strange freaks which fortune delights in, the bill for its 
repeal was introduced into Parliament by Sir Alexander Boswell, whose 
death in a duel will long be remembered, and a slight notice of which 
we proceed to make. 

The boldness, or, as it was then termed, the violence, of the Whig 
party in Scotland, after the establishment of the pe^e of 1815, induced 
the supporters of the then Government, injudiciously—and, as it turned 
out, most unfortunately—to establish a newspaper in Edinburgh, called 
The Beacon. This journal was not merely supported by the influence 
aiul pecuniary means of those high in favour with the existing admi¬ 
nistration, but bad its columns contributed to by the leading Tories of 
the north. It carried on war to the knife against Whig principles, 
and became the organ of the most libellous imputations against the 
characters and private conduct of Ihti chiefs of that party. How¬ 
ever much its establishment at that time was defended, on the pleas 
of circumstances and expediency, it cannot now be denied tlid't it was 
highly discreditable to all concerned in it; and they comprised some of 
the great, several of the good. The consequence of the proceedings of 
this paper was the complete dig nganisation of that choice society of 
which the Modern Athens had so long been proud. Animosity and 
party-spirit reigned where philosophy and harmony had formerly loved 
to dwell. Political rancour soon begat personal malice, and slander 
supplied the place of logic in political controversies. Liti'gation^followed 
in the train, and “ The Beacon” soon gave .ample employment to the 
owners of the ragged gowns of' the Parliament HokstS Circumstances, 
which it is not using too harsh language to cail disgraceful, brought 
about the dissolution of “ The Bcacoli,” and the temporary flight of 
its editor. “ The Sentinel,” however,'started into life at Glasgow, and, 
by following its practices, supplied its place. Amongst the slandered 
Whigs was Mr. James Stuart of Dunbarn, a gentleman, of undoubted 
honour and respectability. Not only were the m6st disgraceful asper¬ 
sions, most unmeritcdly, thrown qpon this gentleman’s character, hut 
his personal courage was impugned. From day to day Mr. Stilart’s ' 
name was coupled, in “ The Beacon,’’ with the words dastard, sulky 
‘poltroon, coward , and despised'', and that at tlnf very tiifte he was under 
recognisances to keep the peace. Mr. Stuart fought protection against v 
thqse ruffianly attacks from the law, but legal difficulties prevailed 
against him. Events, as we have before*stated, brought the career of 
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'•The Beacon” te a close, and wfith jt a fair opportunity was afforded 
to abstain from further persecuting Mr. Stuart. Yet in the very first 
number of “ The iSejitinel,” all the previous calumnies against him were 
purposely and deliberately adopted. He was declared to have disho¬ 
noured the blood and the name of his family, and broadly and without 
evasion branded with the intolerable word—coward. Mr. Stuart again 
appealed to a court of justice, and within its sacred walls, his persecutors 
had the audacjty to tudt him, on the records of the Court, with not 
having appealed to the laws of honour. It happened that the smaller 
fry of proprietors could not agree among themselves, and one of them 
turned informer, and, after schno negociations, laid before Mr. Stuart all 
the original letters and documents connected with “ The Sentinel.” 

These papers disclosed to Mr. Stuart that a gentleman with whom 
lie was somewhat related—with whom he had never been but upon 
goqd terms—whose talents he had been among the first to appreciate— 
that Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleeh was the author of the worst 
calumnies against him, and that he had subscribed a sum of money to 
defend the very defamation for which “ The Sentinel” was prosecuted. 
Mr. Stuart called to his advice and assistance his relative and friend, 
the late Earl of Rofslvii, Lord Rflsslyn saw at once there was but one 
course to be followed. Sir Alexander Boswell was summoned to Edin¬ 
burgh ; and, for the sak r » of simplicity, a song, wliiqh imputed cowardice 
to Mr. Stuart, was chosen on which to found proceedings. Mr. Stuart 
and Lord Rosslyn were equally anxiogp to avoid the ultimate appeal. 
The latler, therefore, made two propositions to Sir Alexander. The 
first was, that if lie would deny the authorship, his simple assertion 
would be taken ‘against all Evidence whatever. This, of course, Sir 
Alexander positively refused to flo, and at once admitted himself to be 
the writer. Another proposal was then made, that it should be taken 
as a mere bad joke, an idle sarcasm, for which lie was sorry. This 
satisfaction he refused. ,f I cannot submit,’' lie said, “to be catechised. 

I will neither make denial nor apology.” Anything but a hostile 
meeting thus became impossible. 

Sir Alexander Boswell at first proposed the affair should take place 
on the continent; “ because,” said he, in # a letter written to his friend, 

“ if I should be the successful party, I should not like the after-pro¬ 
ceedings, of oifr Courts of Justice.” Mr. Stuart willingly agreed to 
follow him there, lis; altered his determination, and proposed England 
as the scene of afcti&n. Mr. Stuart assented to the proposal. At last *• 
he agreed to fight in bis native land, because he was advised by a legal , 
friend that he would be safer in tlie hands of the Lord Advocate, than in 
those of English Grand Jury! This delay and these preparations 
gave to' the coming affair a deadly character. The intended meeting 
m the mean time transpired, and the parties were bound over to keep 
the peace. Unfortunately the recognisances oifly extended to the 
county of Mid-Lothian, and this listened the meeting in Fife. The 
parti&s repaired to Auchertoul, near Balmuto. An attempt was made 
on the field, by Sir Alexander’s own seepnd, to settle the matter. This 
B kind-*liearted anfl*sen»*bfb person, Commissioner Douglas, a brother of 
the Marquis of Qucensljerry, asked Boswell, immediately before the 
fatal preparations were made, if there was no possibility of accommo¬ 
dation. He shook his head,*and said it was impossible. In the first 

• • o n n 
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fire Boswell was wounded in the peck, ilis spine wgs injured, and his 
extremities became paralysed. He was conveyed to Balmuto House, 
where he only survived a few days. He died on the 27th of March, 
1322. It-afterwards appeared that, in despite of,alt the deadly prepara¬ 
tions, it had been the fixed determination of both parties not to fire at 
each other. It may be stated, as a peculiar feature in this case, that^io 
less dignified and solemn 3 person than a supreme criminal judge of the 
land was not only consulted by Sir Alexander Boswell, but prepared 
him for the meeting by endeavouring to furnish him with a second. Mr. 
Stuart was afterwards tried before the High Court of Justiciary, and 
was acquitted, amid strong marks of general satisfaction. Sir Alexander 
Boswell was the son of the biographer of Dr. Johnson, and was in many 
respects a distinguished, accomplished, and useful man. - 

It may safely be affirmed that few public proceedings are more fie 
quently the causes of duels than elections. The present position of one 
of the parties will render the following duel of more than common 
interest. In 1826 Lord Ilowick offered himself as a candidate for the 
representation of his native county, Northumberland. The election 
was severely and most expensively contested. The Earl of Durham, 
then Mr. Lambton, energetically supported, by his personal exertions 
and influence, the cause of Whiggery and his brotlier-in-law. On the 
tenth day of .the pleetion Mr. Lambton was- st^f.ding on the hustings at< 
Alnwick, whilst Lord Ilowick was animadverting, with great bitterness, 
upon the singular coalition between two of bis opponents, Mr. Beau¬ 
mont, a Radical, and Mr. Liddell, a Tory ; when the former gentleman, 
who, during the whole course of the election, had been greatly annoyed 
by the spirited freedom and censure of Lord Ilowick’s remarks on his 
political career, and still more by the opposition of Mr. Lambton, 
accused Lord Durham of prompting his Lordship. This Mr. Lambton 
unequivocally denied; and Mr. Beaumont retorted by giving him* the lie. 
Mr. Lambton, after having addressed the meeting with a power and 
eloquence, which will be long remembered by those who bad the good 
fortune to be present, left the bus'mgs, accompanied by the Honourable 
Charles, now Colonel Grey; and the efforts of his family to discover 
whither he had proceeded were totally unavailing. The insult was 
offered in the hearing of Lady' Louish Lambton, who sat with her son in 
the window of a house adjoining the hustings, and the*anxiety of the 
wife may be more easily believed than described. « It was at length as¬ 
certained that Mr. Lambton, upon retiring, had despatched a message to 
Mr. Beaumont, desiring that gentleman to hold s ^,friend in readiness, to 
receive a communication from GenerahSir II. Grey, for whom Colonel 
Charles Grey had ridden off express to Howick. Within an hour the 
General arrived in Alnwick, and had'a eonference'with Captain Plunkett, 
when the preliminaries of a hostile fleeting were,.adjusted; an early 
hour next morning^and the town Moor, wer^ appointed the time and 
place. Mr. Lambton reached the ground at the specified time, a$d 
f there received a communication, tnat, altljpugh Mr. Beaumont hid, to 
avoid observance, left Ins lodgings by scrambling over the garden-wall, 
yet he had been beset by a crowd, and apprehended interruption. Mr. 
Beaumont at last, however,reached the spot: the parties were placed,' 
wlmn Sir David Smith, a magistrate, attendee! by the police, arrived. 
Mr. Lambton made the best of his way tjkhia carriage, while Mr. Beau- 
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mont, after some*unavoidable defay, followed on horseback. It is im¬ 
possible to describe the state of anxiety which prevailed at Almvick 
during the suspense, that ensued. Fears were entertained for the safety 
of Mr. Lambton, as»well on account of his own debilitated state of 
health, as the acknowledged skill of his adversary'as a marksman. The 
ptogress of one, if not the most determined contest ever known in elec¬ 
tioneering annals, ceased for a few hours to4>c interesting, and the duel 
only was the all-engrossing subject of thought and conversation. After 
various interruptions the parties at length met on the sands at Uam- 
borough, duripg a heavy fail of rain, and, having exchanged shots, the 
affair terminated. ^ 

Our readers are too well acquainted with the causes which induced 
the Duke of Wellington^ in 1829, to call out the Earl of Winchilaca, 
to render it necessary for us to describe that transaction. 

The aim of the framers of our military code has on all occasions been 
most conspicuous, in the ordinances declared by them lor the prevention 
and repression of thcconduot and actions of soldiers, having a tendency 
to a breach of the peace, or to the interruption of the quiet of the camp 
or garrison. To this end specific rules have been laid down from the 
most distant lircur;. J3y the chrfrter of Richard I., published on his 
voyage to the Iloly Land, it is ordered, that “any one who shall re¬ 
proach, abuse, or cursd*his'companion, shall, for eve»y time he is con¬ 
victed thereof, give him so many ounces of silver.’ 5 And by the statutes 
of Henry VIII. the .penalty is increased to imprisonment in any one 
who shall throw out even a national reflection against his comrade. 
The Earl of Northumberland, in the tipio of Charles L, by his articles 
of war, not only brdained that*** commanders must see God duly served," 
but “ that whatever officer soever shall come drunk to his guard, or shall 
quarre^in the quarters, or commit any disorder, shall be casseercd With - 
out mercy aud “ that the next officer under him shall have his place, 
which he may pretend to as his right, and it shall not be refused to him." 
This noble general punished those officers concerned in duels with death, 
as well as those soldiers and officers on the watch, who suffered the com¬ 
bat to take place. In the rules and articles of war of James II., which 
may with truth be called the substratum of our Mutiny Acts, all the 
salutary regulations respecting quarrels, challenges, and duels, or the 
spirit of the former statutes and ordinances, appear to have been em¬ 
bodied iif one plain ^md comprehensive article, which differs not in sub¬ 
stance, nor materially in form, with the existing article of war on this, 
subject. • 

A number of instances are on record abundantly sufficient to show 
the existence of a pq,wcr in the sovereign, as the head of the army, to 
repress, of its own means, the turbulent passions of those who are placed 
so peculiarly«undcr its commamkand guidance. 

In Januaryr 1783, a Court-Martial was assembfed to investigate cer- 
tifln charges against Lieutenant-Geaeral Murray, on account of his con¬ 
duct in defence of Fort St. Phillips, in the island of Minorca, and alleged* 
personal pique ^owarjls Sir William Draper, who preferred tlie»cbarges. 
During the investigation two letters were produced before the Court, 
one addressed by Sir William Draper to General Murray, then com¬ 
manding at Minorca, contained the following passage:—“ Your insinua¬ 
tion that I am attempting tJKtake the command from you is false and 
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infamous.” The other was ft reply to this from General Murray, and 
which embraced, among 1 other things, the annexed threat:—“ As to 
personal abuse I shall do myself justice, you may be assured, when the 
proper time arrives.” The Court-Martial, on separating, made known 
to the King the temper and disposition of the parties towards each other. 
His Majesty ordered the Court to bo re-convened for the purpose of pro¬ 
posing some accommodation of the dispute “ by explanation, acknow¬ 
ledgment, or concession.” The Court had airo the royal permission 
to use his Majesty’s name, authority, and injunction, in arranging the 
affair. After much consideration the Court determined that the parties 
should give and receive mutual apologies. Sir William Draper ex¬ 
pressed his acquiescence in this*, decision; but General Murray, con¬ 
ceiving “ in all private matters he was master of his own actions, chose 
to keep his honour under his own preservation",” and declined to apolo¬ 
gise. He was in consequence placed, by order of his Majesty, under 
close arrest, from which he was not released until he had pledged him¬ 
self to the same effect as Sir W. Draper. , 

Another instance occurred in the year 1789, at the conclusion of a 
Court-Martial, of which General Lord Frederick Cavendish was presi¬ 
dent, holden on Major Browne, of the fi7th liegimqi't. The Court, in 
presenting their sentence to the King, offered with it certain suspicions 
they had conceived, in the course ofvihe ir.attgvs they had just investi¬ 
gated, that much animosity existed between the parties principally con¬ 
cerned in the late trial, and between others who had taken a collateral 
part in it, which, if not restrained 1 by the hand of’authority, might end 
in most calamitous consequences. The Court was, as in the former 
case, re-assembled, pursuant to an order-from the King, and as some 
traits of heat and asperity had been noticed between Major Browne and 
Major Stadden, between Major Browne and Captain Hedges, and be¬ 
tween Major Browne and Lieutenant Urquluirl, of the 30th Regiment, 
those four officers were especially called upon, each severally to pledge 
his honour that no adverse consequences should ensue, and that all dif¬ 
ferences should terminate and be .it peace; which call was immediately 
responded to. 

Many other instances of this plenary interposition of the Crown, 
on proper requisition, or on information conveyed to or accidentally 
coming to the royal notice, might be enumerated. The Same fvuthority 
delegated to the Court-Martial by the Crowp, in the case above given, 
would seem to be generally committed, from his pl’es'encc at all times, 
and his official authority with the corps, to the commanding officer of 
every regiment. 

Tne principle of adjusting the personal differences of officers, 
by private explanations, has been peculiarly recommended by the 
Duke of Wellington, and in a inamjer that would sce.m in a great 
measure to sustain <«he doctrine just advanced. In confirming the 
sentence of a General Court-Martial, held at St. Thomar, in the 

jpioath of September, 1810, on a Captain W-, of the 3rd battalion 

of the I^pyals, who had 'u;t>n tried and convicted of using disrespectful 
expressions to his commanding bffio r, and aftertvards refusing to with¬ 
draw them, on the condition of being liberate^ from arrest, the Duke 
thus expressed himself:— 

,f The Commander-in-Chief laments th*U* Captain W-should have 
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thought proper to 'defer, till li€f wa # s brought to trial, to explain the 
disrespectful expressions which'he made use of to his commanding 
officer, notwithstanding the repeated offers made to him by his com¬ 
manding officer.to receive such explanation. 

“ The officers of the army, should recollect, that it is not only no de¬ 
gradation, but that it is meritdlrious in him who is in the wrong to 
acknowledge and aton'e for his errors, and yml the momentary humilia¬ 
tion which any man nyy feel for making»such an acknowledgment, is 
more than atoned for By the subsequent satisfaction which it affords him, 
and by avoiding a trial and conviction of conduct unbecoming an officer.” 
, The following is a remarkable instance of the exercise of authority 
and ingenuity jn a Court-Martial. Jt occurred during the last war in 
America. Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot, of the 5th Regiment of foot, 
while encamped near Boston, was so unfortunate, in a hasty and in¬ 
temperate moment, as to strike a Subaltern (Ensign Patrick) under his 
command; and notwithstanding the latter had challenged him, the 
Lieutenant-Colonel was brqgght to a Court-Martial, of which Jhigadier- 
General Pigot was president, for the offence. The Court, after due con¬ 
sideration, suspended him from pay and allowances for six months, ami 
was further pleased to order, that Ensign Patrick should draw his hand 
across the face of the Lieutenant-Colonel, before the whole regiment, 
for the insult he had royeived. •• , 

While the Crown and Courts-Martial have thus been active in repress¬ 
ing quarrels, challenges, and duels in^the army, the approbation of the 
Commandcr-in-ChieT has been freely bestowed, in a public and pointed 
manner, to those officers, who,.possessing reputations which placed them 
beyond the fear of vulgar animadversion, have had the moral courage 
to refuse a challenge. One example of this we will only notice, and 
we do so the more readily, because it laid down a role of so general an 
extension, as to be capable of application to a vast variety of cases which 
may daily fall within the scope of its principle. The example alluded 
to is the refusal of the challenge of Major Armstrong by Sir Eyre Cootc 
in 1800. When this refusal and the attendant circumstances were 
known at the Horse (Guards, his Royal Highness the then Commander* 
in-Chief caused a letter, signifying his Majesty’s approbation of his con¬ 
duct, to be addressed to Sir Eyre*Cootc! 

“ 1-jyis Majesty,” said the Adjutant-General in this communication, 
“ considers the conductqf Mr. Armstrong, in having endeavoured to 
ground a persoiftd tpiarrcl on the evidence, which you gave in conformity 
to your duty, on yow oath, before a General Court-Martial, as militating 
not less against the principled’ public justice, than against the disci¬ 
pline of the army ; and his Majesty has been pleased to direct, that it 
should b*e signified *to you in tli'e strongest terms, that by having had 
recourse to ^ie lays of the country on this occasion, you have displayed 
a spirit truly.comfhendable as a soldier, and peculiarly becoming the 
station you hold in his Majesty’s service, to which you have rendered a 
maferial benefit by furnishing an example, which bis Majesty has 
ordered to be pointed out, as worthy the imitation of every ofijjccr under 
similar circumstances?” 
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; Media inter prsetia Caesar, 

Astryrum Cocliyue jilagis, superisquo vacvibut.’’ 

In pursuance of our plan, we will now snatcfr a hasty glance at the 
rise and progress of the British Navy, in order that we may observe and 
connect the customs and inventions which simultaneously, accompanied 
its increase and improvement. The nature of our lucubration prohibits 
noting either the events or introductions in very miniite detail; yet, 
rapid as our sketch must necessarily be, it is hqped that it cannot but be 
interesting in a professional view, as affording materials for thinking to 
those who may not have yet attended much to the subject, and as re¬ 
freshing the memory of such as are better acquainted therewith. Nor 
will the topic be without value to the more general reader, because the 
state of ship-building and navigation among nations affords us at once 
an easy and certain criterion to judge of their comparative civilization 
and barbarism ; those arts being so’exact and coirfjdicatpd, that they 
require the skill and experience of successive ages to advance them 
towards perfection. ‘ * 

It is not unusual with English historians, and especially with the 
naval ones, to assert that our maritime power has been cultivated from 
the most remote ages—that our Trojan ancestors established a knowledge 
of sea-affairs 1200 years B.c.~-that oiiH’orests supplied a main-mast 
for Hiero’s enormous ship—that Belinus, whose brother, Brennus, 
sacked Gaul, invaded Denmark, and made the King a prisoner—and 
that Britain was most formidable to Rome, in the nautical assistance 
she gave the Veneti against Julius Caesar. Now, with all our patriotic 
regard for Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the delightful idea of being 
descended from the brave Trojans, we arc bound to admit that much 
evidence is wanting to establish these desirable paints; and we fear that 
the inhabitants of Britain, at the Roman invasion, had not a vessel of 
war, or hardly one that deserved the name of a ship. Caesar, indeed, 
tells us that the Veneti numbered among their allies .many of the 
neighbouring nations, and that they sent to Britain for succours', which 
succours might have been transported in subli cra(“t qs are on record ; 
but there is not the most distant hint of a British navy, consequently 
not the smallest reason to suppose it \yas formidable to the Romans. 
On the contrary, though Polybius, Lucretius, and other writers before 
Caesar’s time, from mentioning our island and its commodities; ha^e led 
to the inference that the Britons possessed commercial vessels of size, * 
Pliny, who wrote after him, assures uS that the “,<vintef-ships” were 
mere frames, covered with hides and leather well BtitchtfU. Even the 
noble Caractacus, when before Claudius, boasted of having had a.ms, 
horses, and wealth, but he made no mention'of ships. 

Some tff those naval archaists who resign the^ tradition of Brito, or 
Brute, and the early civilization of our progenitors, yet cling to the 
notion that the Britons had good ships of war ‘before the Roman con¬ 
quest;* because the Historical Triads ascribe the art of ship-building 
to a British artisan named Corvenur, “’who first made a vessel, with 
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sail anti rudder, for the nation of t]je Cymri,” about 100 years, b.c. 
Others, who consider that the compiler of the Triads would have been 
puzzled to produce his authorities, descend a step or two lower; and 
merely contend that Oarausius established our naval power about a.d. 
2!)0. But tliis Carausius was a Roman officer, who revolted with the 
Kcftnan fleet; sailed to Britain, wfiere, by means of the Roman legion in 
that province, he erected himself into a Sovereign ; and, though he 
certainly did augment lifj navy by enlistiyjf sea-faring Britons, he also 
employed Batavians, Franks, and Saxons. Six years afterwards Con- 
stanlius Chlorps invaded B^tain, to punish Admiral Allcctus, who had 
assassinated Carausius, and slipped into his berth. On this occasion, 
in order to distract the attention of the*fleet of AllectU8, several points 
were threatenecl at once ; and, an opportune fog coming on, a landing 
was made. Hereupon the “ luminous” Gibbon, dreaming with others 
about a national Navy, assures us that this disembarkation convinced 
the Britons “ that a superiority of naval strength will not always pro¬ 
tect their country from a foreign invasionNow, with all due deference 
to so grave an authority, we see no reason why, after three years of 
preparation in Gaul, the fleet of the Emperor should be inferior to that 
of the usurper ; bi#., in either cas(f, we cannot think the Britons cared 
a straw about the contentions of their rival conquerors—even had they, 
like the Kilkenny cats, c1Ucn*each*t)ther up. . • 

Quitting, therefore, the field of vague conjecture, we approach the 
times when reasonably assumptions may be made. There can be no 
great error in assuming that the Romans both introduced and left 
behind them the arts of ship-butlding aijd navigation, together with a 
full sense of the Tulvantages of commerce, in a colony which surround¬ 
ing seas and convenient ports had already rendered essentially maritime. 
We oftiyi hear of the British fleet during the subsequent struggles with 
the Saxons; but it was not till the glorious reign of Ofla that it seems 
to have been of decisive consequence, and it was then so formidable as 
to command the respect of the redoubtable Charlemagne himself. Our 
seamen afterwards had jsome very severe “ stand-up” combats with the 
Danes; who, however, after successive invasions and great carnage, 
established themselves along a largy portion of the coast. At length 
Alfred—the bra\fe, the generous, the accomplished, the wise Alfred— 
appeared* from whose surprising genius and application England was 
properly jfrepared^ to’tako her station among the civilised powers of 
Europe. That illustrious and incomparable prince constructed ships, or • 
rather galleys, of a nfuch larger size than any that we bad yet used. 
They were upon new principles, after models contrived by himself, and 
capably of.rowing abgve sixty oars, This invention, and the attendant 
victorious consequences, contributed mainly to the revival of naval skill 
in Europe, and stamped a peculiar naval era for England. Maritime 
life now became, as it were, part and parcel of lifr state policy; and 
from # henceforward it is seen, that thoae reigns wherein a proper attention 
was paid to the maintenance uf a respectable sca-force are the most free 
fron^ foreign insists, tjie most safe prosperous for the people, and 
*tl^e most happy for the monarch. 

Nor was warfare the*sole nautical occupation of this remarkable 
reign. To the expanded mind of Alfred England owes her precedence 
in maritime discover he haviSydespatched two expeditions, respectively 
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undfjr Ohter and Wolfstan, to oiqiloie the arctic regions; and we wish 
the interesting account of his having relieved the Christians of St. 
Thomas’s, on the peninsula of India, had more authority than the tradi¬ 
tion of the Bishop of -Sherbourne, as a voucher for its, truth. 

, England was now decidedly nautical, insomuch that Edgar, who was 
rowed on the Dee by eight tributary kings, asserted the dominion ofi the 
sea in his edicts. Whcij the luckless John issued the well-known pre¬ 
cept directing his sea-officcrg to make prizes of such Jforeign ships as 
refused to strike their colours to our flag on meeting, even though the 
state to which they belonged was at peace with England, it was enforced, 
not as an imperious demand, but as an acknowledgment’ of an old and 
long-established right or usage., „ 

Such was the commencement of our naval supremacy ; but the first 
recognised organization of an actual navy is ’owing to Henry, surnamed 
Beauclerc. This learned and valiant prince was himself a bit of a 
sailor. In 1105 he fitted a considerable fleet for the invasion of Nor¬ 
mandy ; and he also equipped an armajnent which transported 7000 
soldiers, with their stores and engines, to Joppa, which therefore could 
not have been inconsiderable in numbers or dimensions. The fact of 
his son being drowned in a ship*, *.vitb between twp and three hundred 
persons, shows some of their vessels were of considerable burthen, how¬ 
ever insignificant the majority of them might ly.ve been. 

u Our navy thus its humble birth it drew, 

And slowly into strength and beauty grew; 

As mighty streams, that 10II with gather’d force, 

First feebly spring from some sequester'd source.” 

We must suppose that amoiTg the naval architects empiricism supplied 
the place of science ; but, though incapable of investigating exact 
principles, they had arrived at many of those points which, even now, 
are considered among the most valuable, that relate to the art. ‘Without 
application to theory, they had discovered the necessity of length and , 
breadth being on corresponding terms to ensure speed and stability ; 
and the researches of the learned Selden show that Alfred made his 
vessels less “ waving or rolling” than those of the Danes ; whence we 
may suppose that, besides his new principles of construction, he under¬ 
stood the advantage of false Keels. ‘ The ships, however, appear to have 
been little more than large boats, built of stout planks/whose general 
construction exhibited little pretension to good carpentry. ,The steins 
and sterns rose considerably above the main bodyrof- the hull, varying 
very inconsiderably from each other, and each ornamented with a rude 
carved head. •• 

These probably served to distinguish them ; and tliev also bore names, 
as, in the Skalchc poem of King Ohif, we find Ifhardrod saying-— 

“ But if I to-day must sail e with thee, , , 

They! -shalt change thy vessel, I ‘ wear, with me ; 

For thou hast got the Dragon ot speed, 

I shall make with tht* Ox a poor figure indeed.” <■>. 

Such was the vessel. A single mast was reared in the centre, on the 

* The accounts of this disaster furnish us with the eailiest mention of a sea 1 
u operative,” or rather idler, who is an essential portiSn of a mau-of-war's equipage. 
W(. are assured that Captain Fitz-Stephcn, one hundred and sixty of the prime 
mobility, and the whole crew, were drowned, the sole exception of the butcher. 
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head of which was*a bird, or other*devjce, which, as Ducange suggests, 
probably acted as a wind-vane. The mast sustained a large square 
sail, which, from its nature, could only be of use off" the wind; and both 
standing and running Egging were equally primitive, the ropes to steady 
the mast being extended from the top of the spar, some to the head and 
some to the stern. The ship was Steered by a sweep, or long oar with a 
broad blade, which was' slung to the quarter^ and was under the espe¬ 
cial charge of tjie pilot. £ The anchor, except the transverse, or stock, 
was not very dissimilar m shape from that now in use ; and the cables 
appear to have been tolerably laid. The cordage at first consisted of 
fibres of birch’ but was soon made of tow ; there is also mention of 
weather-ropes, \jhich were probably tfiose tarred. We now meet with 
scip-herr, a ship-lord or captain— mast-rap , a mast-rope— -fot-rap, 
foot-rope at the bottom o'f the sail— rother, the rudder,—terms which 
have ever since remained in our fleets. 

Homely as the descriptions of such ships may appear, it would astonish 
the tars of these days of blaek-and-yellovv sides, plain sterns, and billet 
heads, to learn the extent to which some of them were bedizened and 
titivated with streamers, carving, gilding, and painting. We may trace 
much ornament in*the fleet on the Bayeux tapestry; and it is known 
that Harold sent to Athelstan the present of a magnificent ship, with a 
"golden beak and purple %ails^ surrounded with shields, internally gilt. 
Indeed the precious metals were profusely lavished in such decoration. 
The author of the panegyric intituled “ Emma, Anglorum Regime 
Encomium which lady was the wife of Canute, the Sea King, is elo¬ 
quent in admiration of the gorgeaus fleet. “ On the sterns of the ships,” 
lie says, “ lions ef molten gofd were to be seen ; and on the mast¬ 
heads were either birds, whose ttirning showed the changes of the wind, 
or dragons of various forms which threatened to breathe out fire. There 
were to*ue seen human figures, looking like life, glittering with gold 
and silver. Dolphins also were seen of precious cast-metal, and cen¬ 
taurs that brought to remembrance the ancient fables. But how shall 
I describe the sides of the vessels, which were not only painted with 
various colours, but swelled out with gold and silver ornaments ? The 
royal ship surpassed all the others as far as the King in his appearance 
exceeded his soldiers.’' In a subse’quent passage, when describing the 
landing,,lie tdfls us, “the ships were so splendid that they seemed a 
flame of fire, and daazled«tbe eyes of the spectators: the gold glittered 
on the sides, and flu?wrought silver-work also that was mingled with it. m 
Who could look upon the lions of shining gold, who on the human 
figures of cast-electjum, with ihTdr golden faces, who on the dragons 
gleaming \rilh brillianj gold—wlio could look on the carved oxen that 
threatened death with their golden*horns'—who could behold all these 
objects without fearing a King possessed of such might V 

This barbaric splendour implies that very greafr pride was bestowed 
on thj;construction and appearance, of their ships; which must have 
received considerable improvement in sea-going properties shortly after 
the Norman invasion, since the Lion-Hearted Richard joined the grusades 
, with* an armanffcnt of’iflne ships of extraordinary size and burthen, 150 
oftiers, which, though of jnferior dimensions, were all fitted for war, 38 
galleys, and a considerable number of smaller vessels, as victuallers |nd 
tenders. In this fleet were sewpe of the large transports termed Ruu-, 
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sieras, which were long, flal-bqttomed, and square-built, with large 
ports in the sides, from whence gang-boards, or bridges, were let down, 
to facilitate the ingress and egress of horses,—a process thus described 
Vy the noble Joinville- -“ et fu ouverte la porte de la nef, pour faire 
entrer nos chcvaux. Et quand tous furent cntrez, la porte fut recluse 
ct estrouppe, ansiconmic Ton voudroft faire un tonnel de vin ; parce^ue 
quand lenef est en la grafd mer, toute la porte csten eau.’’ The armed 
galleys of this fleet seem tb,have been very formidable, for they were 
mostly furnished with two tiers of oars, as well as sails, and sometimes 
armed with a beam of timber, projecting from the hettd.and shod with 
iron, termed a spur. These may have been less costly in their decora¬ 
tions than those of the sea-kirgs; but Vinesauf, who accompanied 
Coeur de Lion to the Holy Land, dwells most warmly on the splendid 
show which King Richard's armament displayed when it bore into the 
harbour of Messina, and describes the dazzling brilliancy of the prows, 
adorned with painting and gilding. 

A very decided advancement was now taking place, both in the 
equipment of shipping and the habitudes of sea-life. The shrouds 
were brought down to each side of the vessel, and some of the mcn-of- 
war had two masts. Top-^iils may have been introduced, as they must 
have heard of the suppara of the classical ancients ; but the first distinct 
mention we find ot them, after the revivals navigation, is in the 
description of “Cocke Lorell’s llute,”as printed by Wynkin de Worde, 

“ Somu’pullcd up-tho houaventuie, _ 

Some to Jiowes tluS to pc-nay l tljdc entre.” 

We find ships with silken .streamers, flags at the mast-head for a 
signal, guide, and precursor. The sails \verc worked 'by ropes running 
in blocks. Sea-discipline was established by Richard’s celebrated code; 
and rope-makers, ship-wrights, and sail-makers now formed^distinct 
trades. The lead was used in sounding; and the rowers were cheered 
and exhorted, after the ancient custom;—thus Coeur dc Lion’s own 
boat’s-crew are mentioned— 

h They rowed fast, and sung llieuto, 

With hovelow and lumbeloo.” 

The arms were chiefly lances, bo„ws, slings, battle-axes, cross-bows, 
swords, daggers, and various machines for throwing missives. The sea- 
fight assimilated to that of the classical era. The preparations were, 
sounding the trumpets, displaying the perinea, and hoisting the banner. 
The archers and close-armed men were regularly clrawn up. The ves¬ 
sels being placed close together, and linked with ‘cramps and chains, the 
men-at-arms comme need the combat with missiles. Efforts were made 
to perforate and sink the enemy’s t vessels by galleys with iron beaks ; 
and, besides engines, bulls, arrows, and other obvious means, expert 
divers were trained to get under tkc opponent’s bottom, and there 
scuttle her during tlfe action. The ships often bore down on each other, 
and grappled with chains and hooks, and the hauling down of colours 
was a token of surrender. Various stratagems were resorted to. In 
1217, when Hubert de Burgh attacked the French lie first gained 
the wind, then ran down some of the smaller vessels, and, closing wij.Ii; 
the others, threw on hoard them vast quantities of quick-lime, the reek 
of jvhich blowing in their faces, blinded the enemy so effectually as to 
lead to their utter defeat, 
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Of the implements’of war*herc»enumeratcd, the grappling-irons, the 
battle-axe, the sword, and the lanct*, or boarding-pike, have been 
retained in our ship$ to this day; and it is to be regretted that the bow* 
that manly weapop, w^s cast aside. In the days of our early glory 
much of our success in battle was owing to the strength of arm, and 
accuracy of eye, with which the bold archers of England “ drew their 
arrows to the head,” and discharged the “ sagittarum nube,” the “iron 
sleet,” against their discomfited foes. Whep it ^ considered that a man 
may shoot as truly with'a bow as with a ftiusket, that he can discharge 
arrows with greater rapidity than bullets, and that a shaft striking any 
part of a man,* puts him hOrs de combat till it is extracted, we may 
regret that the trades of bowyers and fletchers are extinct, and that 
“ arcus et sagittas” is no longer found in the assizes of arms. 

Ships were provisioned with corn, wine, bacon, biscuit, stock-fish, 
pease, butter, cheese, and beer. But the victualling department was 
not then in the perfection as to regularity it has since attained. Nor 
was the land commissariat much better, for Froissart affords us a palp¬ 
able instance of its incompetency. When Edward III., soon after he 
came to the crown, advanced against the Scots, the ignorance of his 
officers reduced liiip to great strait.^. Although in their own country, 
and at a very moderate distance from Carlisle and Newcastle, yet 
•“ three claves and three ryghlys, tbpy” (the whole English army) “ were, 
in manor, without brecle, wync, canclcl, or lyght, foder dr forage, or any 
manor of purveyance.” To complete the confusion of the scene, the 
King was obliged to tiffer to whomsoever would bring him word in 
what place the Scots were “ a Jiundrcd pounds lande to hytn and to 
his heires for pvar, and to be made a knyt’ht of the Kyngis haude.” 

The officers and seamen on actual service were, besides and exclu¬ 
sive of their wages and allowance for diet, farther entitled to a certain 
share Or proportion of the “ threddes of warre,” accruing from the 
prisoners, ships, or goods of the enemy taken at sea, after certain deduc¬ 
tions had been made for the Crown. During this period it does not 
appear to have been a necessary qualification to the appointment of 
Admirals and Captains, that they should have been regularly trained up 
and educated at sea, by previously having served the regular gradation 
of subordinate stations, as hath since bcetl wisely fixed to be of absolute 
indispensable necessity. The appointments were given to gentlemen of 
tried bravery, and approved experience in arms, indifferently, in either 
sea or land service ^ and some were perhaps called to the command of 
ships, if not fleets, without ever having served at all at sea before. The * 
knights, esquires, and soldiers*serving on ship-board, still retained the 
same -establishment and pay as? when on shore; and had little or no 
concern with the wording the way or management of the ship. At the 
s^rne time the actual Skipper seems to have been the regular hard-a- 
weather precursor of the present race. Chauce^ draws the humorous 
and hardy Captain of the Magdelaine to the life. With no great com- 
plinidfU to his equestrian growess,* the poet mounts him on a hack, 
clothed in his pea-jacket,—- 

- , » • - • 

* f He'roua upon a rounce, as he couthe, 

All in s^goune of fabling to the knee. 

A dagger hanging by a las had he 
About his uekke under his arm adpunc.” 
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The prevailing colour of the shipmen’s dresses was “ true blue.*’ This 
has immemorially obtained among us; and Vegetius says that the 
Yeneti and Britons not only dressed their mariners in habiliments of 
this favourite hue, but they also painted their vessels) and rigging, and 
tinted their sails, with the blue, or marine colour, as being good for 
oruising without being discovered. 'Hence the word ■“ Venctus” was 
applied to the people thenjselves,* Of the crew, the best seamen were 
the steersmen : the light and active climbed tjie rigging, the ordinary 
plied the oars, and the hard bargains were employed in emptying the 
well. 

Such being the shipping and seamen of those days, a question natu¬ 
rally arises as to how they managed to perform their voyages to Lisbon 
und the Holy Land, and even to explore the Arctic Seas, without the 
aid of the mariner’s compass. The trite answer which every landsman 
will instantly give is, that they never lost sight of the coast; but what 
seaman of the present day would undertake the difficulties, danger., and 
loss of time, of a voyage from England to, Syria after that fashion, de¬ 
prived of those instruments which would put him right if accidentally 
driven from the land, or compelled to avoid a perilous lee-shore ? We 
feel convinced, that “ hereby bangs a tale,” f , 

When, however, the incomparable invention of the compass was uni¬ 
versally known, the strongest impulse was 1 givf'ii to nautical impi’ove- 
ment and exertion. It is true, as Anderson says, the English pretend 
not to the discovery of this beautiful instrument, as several other nations 
have done, yet are they the contrivers of the most convenient method 
of suspending the needle, and balancing its box. The variation of that 
needle, or its declination from "the true north point. Was discovered by 
Sebastian Cabot, a native of Bristol ; ’and the inclination or dip to a 
point beneath the horizon was first discovered by Robert Norman, an 
Englishman. If wc arc not out in our reckoning, we ought to ascribe 
to our countryman Gellibrand, instead of Mens. Gassendi, the detection 
of the variations of the variation ; and, lastly, though the binnacle would 
naturally follow the introduction of the compass, the first well-lighted 
one was made at Wapping. 

The mariner’s compass quickly created a demand for a more intimate 
union between astionomy anil navigation than had „hithcrlo existed. 
The invention of the astrolabe, by Martin de Boemia, l chc cross-staff’ 
by Worner of Nuremburg, and the discovery of 'logarithms' by Lord 
Napier, were followed by maps, charts, tables of declination, and trea- 
‘ tises on the maritime arts. <- 

While Science was thus rearing her head, other strides were making 
by which the whole aspect of naval’affairs wye ultimately altered. 
King Edward 111., who personally achieved two of the greatest naval 
victories on record, was the first who#introduced canfiow into ships; 
and it is icas>onably v su[iposed that so new and terriblo* an engine of 
warfare tended to gain the battle fought against the Spaniards hj,Au- 
gust, 1350; in which conflict both himself and the Prince of Wales 

* Thelieraldic Guillim, though li<*“holds azure in div fcouoiff.vloes not giify it 
that decided preference winch he ought to have done. Black, he tells us, is a colot!,' 1 
opposite to white, and the two art the common parents ofa.ll other colours; buthe lived 
and wrote before Newton was born. He decides that green is the most wholesome 
and pleasant to the eye of nil tints, ” except it jysin a young gentlewoman’s face.” 
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bore a part. For,some time, however, there was so much trouble with 
the Dolia Ignivoma, and the /3op/?oe tff its discharge was so alarming, 
that it appears to haVe been some time before they were used, except as 
a dernier ressort. t Edward’s cannon were probably cylinders of hooped 
metal bars, whence the name of gun -barrels is still retained, and which 
ha4 certainly been borrowed from India. Such ordnance may have 
been as dangerous to friends as to foes, since they loaded with stones and 
rubbish. Even sixty years afterwards, we fiau among the military stores 
of the “ Queen’s Hall/ one of Henry IV.’s ships, “ II gunncs, 40 
libras pulveris pro gunncs , 40 petras pro gunnes whence it may be 
inferred thatir&n or brass balls were not yet introduced; indeed, the first 
mention we find % of them, is in the restitution of Boulogne to France 
in 1550. Great guns would naturally be followed by portable fire¬ 
arms, and, accordingly, we shortly afterwards see that the harquebuss, 
the matchlock, the blunderbuss, the caliver, the musket, the carbine, the 
petronel, and the pistol, were successively forced into use. 

The sphere of maritime activity was now enlarged, and the Royal 
service was approaching towards consistency. The Navy was divided 
into distinct fleets, and over each presided a superior commander under 
the new title of Ac^niral. The ships were better constructed, the decks 
made more complete, a bowsprit was added, '‘hnd a tower placed at each 
Extremity of the hull, tha^at the h#ad being for the defence named fore¬ 
castle, and the after one for a cabin. The frame, wliich formed the 
strength of the ship, was id principle similar to that now constructed, 
except that the filling-timbers were omitted ; and the planking appears 
tu have been the clinch-work, of overlapping method, yet used for our 
small craft. Even the workmen had achieved reputation, for we find 
that so far hack as 1280 permission was granted, as an extreme royal 
grace, to Alplionso the Wise, of Castile, to engage a party of English 
shipwrights into his employ, as also to purchase some English ships. 
The valuable properties of British oak had likewise become so well 
known, that Edward III. issued a proclamation, containing a prohibition 
to export timber or planks adapted for construction, under the penalty 
of forfeiture of ship and cargo. 

Though the victor of Agincourt did not, like the hero of Cressy, dis¬ 
tinguish himself personally in naval’vvarfare, that circumstance is rather 
owing to # the prostration of the French marine than to Henry V. His 
own Navy.amounted4mt fp,six large ships, eight barges, and ten balin- 
gers, but he made £mat exertions to increase it ; and, finding his nautical ^ 
means insufficient for, his grand enterprise against France, he hired 
vessels from Zealand, Holland, afld Friesland. He sported purple sails to 
beautiful ships of his own, with tin?Royal arms embroidered thereon ; and 
that some of his fleet were of considerable burden, or forstage, as they 
termed it, the following dimensioys of one wliich was built lor him at 
Bayonne, abou^ the "year 1415, will be an evidence. A document in 
the British Museum, cited by Sir H^nry Ellis, runs thus-“ Lykyth it 
youre lloyall Majestie to wetp the governance and the making of youre 
shippe at Bayon. At the makyng of this lettur yt was in this estate : 
that is to ys t© wetyfig, xxxvj strakys In hyth y horded, on the vveche 
“stfakys bytli y ladye xj bejnys; the mast beme ys yn legnthc xlvj comyn 
fete, and the beme of the hameron afore ys in legnthe xxxix fete, and 
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the beme of the hameron byhymle ia> in 'icgntbc 'xxxiij fete. Fro the 
one-most end of the stemne in te th^post byliyudc ys in Jegnth a hon- 
dryd iiij-xx & vj (that is 18b) fete; and the stenme ys in lithe iiij-xx 
and xvj (that h 96) fete, and the post xlviij fete} and the kele ys in 
legnthe a hondryd & xij fete: but he is y totyt and nfust be chaunged.” 
Tliis account is the more valuable, as jt is peihaps the most accui'ate^de- 
scription extant of a large ship of war of the period. 

In order to retrieve lliefr desperate affairs, the French equipped what 
vessels they could muster, anh hired a powerful fleet from the Genoese 
and Castilians. To these the Duke of Bedford gave battle in August, 
1415, and, after a long and bloody engagement, he totally defeated 
them, taking or sinking 500 sail, large and small, among the number 
of which were three carraeks, wftiieh, from their magnitude, were sup¬ 
posed to have been almost impregnable. We mention this conflict 
tatherfrom a circumstance connected with it than merely a* an historical 
event, the latter not being any further our object than as illustrating the 
progress of nautical strategy and invention. It has been usual to date 
the modern use ol fireships to those which the English filled with com¬ 
bustible matter and sent into the midst of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
They had, however, been used three year^ before that, at the dreadful 
destruction of the bridge at Antwerp. But so obvious a means of an¬ 
noyance, and one so well described by the classical ancients, could 
hardly be called a discovery; but, if so stamped, priority is due to the 
battle off llarfleur. ft seems that a calm ensued after the action, dining 
which the enemy made many attempts to burn the victors; the fact is 
thus metrically preserved by old Hardyng,— 

“ In which, meanwhile^ while as oiv ships there lay. 

It was so calm, withuuten any,, wind, 

"VVe might not sail, lie iro thence pass away. 

Whoiefore then galleys each clay then* gan us fine], 

"With oars many about us did they winde, * 

With wild-fire oft ussayled us day and night, 

To breunc oui ships in that they could or might.” 

The general introduction of great guns into ships now made it requi¬ 
site to raise the upper-works of the vessels considerably higher than 
had been customary. This was still more necessary after port-holes— 
the contrivance of M. Desclliarges, of Brest—were .introduced, at tbe 
end of the fifteenth century; and it was then, from the difficulty of the 
fastenings, and a notion that increased brefidth.-Aveakened tlie frame, 
that tumble-home sides, or inflated upper-work^,' were universally 
adopted. Although a change was now effected,in the composition of 
the navy, some features of the galley still lingered, and many of the 
ships retained a projecting beak. Tbe first important consequence of 
the invention of port-holes was the introduction of a double tier; and it 
is notable that, though the openings \\ ere circular^till long after, the 
disposition of them^as then practised, has 1 sen ever since continued— 
the lower-deck remaining the heaviest battery. Meanwhile our mer¬ 
chant-ships must have been constantly occupied, as the national com¬ 
merce was rapidly increasing ; and a transaction, preserved by Bynter, 
casts an incidental light uport the prices of traders'al the time. L In 
1470 seven Spanish ships, loaded with iron, wine, fruits, and wool, on* 
their voyage to Flanders, had been captureif by some English vessels, 
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and brought inlo’our ports. The owners applied to the King, Henry 
VI , for redress, apd exiiibited oh oath an account of the burden and 
value of the ships, and the prices at which the merchandise would have 
sold, had they reached the place of their destination. The value of the 
ships, including their stores and provisions, is stated as follows, viz. - 

1 ship of 100 tona 
. - * 70 - * 

120 
40 

no 
no 
*120 

Although, from what \Ve have advanced, it is clear that the monarchs 
of .England had long possessed ships whit h were expressly built, and 
solely employed, for the public service, it was Ilenry VII. who first 
placed the Royal Navy on the permanent looting which it has ever since 
retained. The resulting refinement and improvement advanced the 
qualities of the vessels, and the convenience of the mariners who navi¬ 
gated and fouuhyhem. The pay* and appointments were better regu¬ 
lated, and the Service became a separate profession. Yet some of the 
’ old leaven long militate^ agtiinst'the unities—tve all tuba to the practice, 
which even since that tinse has been frequently adopted, of indiscri¬ 
minately employing land-officers as Admirals, or naval officers as Gene¬ 
rals. Such afterwards were the cases of the Duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Rupert; and such was Quecn t Anne’s appointment of Lord 
lVtm borough as ro- VlmirnMi itli Sir ClouJeslcy Shovel. But, good 
experience having shown the jfbsurdity and mischief of the measure, it 
lias, since that tune, been very judiciously abolished. Henry VIII. 
completed the unfluctuating foundation of his prudent father, by esta¬ 
blishing the royal dockyards at Woolwich, Deptford, and Chatham. 
Tiiis he followed up three years afterwards by instituting the Navy 
Office ; and establishing the fraternity of the Trinity House, for the 
examination of pilots, and the superintendence of buoys, beacons, and 
lighthouses. 

It has been represented that, previous to this founding of Woolwich, 
the Kiugs of England had neither naval arsenals nor dockyards, 
except Little Hampton ^rpuld be so called, where, according to the 
curious poem in Hakluyt, Henry V. built • 

‘ Jiis gro.it Dronrions*, 

Which passed other greater slnppes of the commons.” 

But tlus certainly is an error in substance, for we know that the first 
Great Harry, ordered by Henry VII., was built at Portsmouth; and 
that Portsmouth wJ$ long before'lhcn a royal dqpkyard is proved by 
the words of It precept issued, in the thirteenth year of King John, to 
the Sheriff of Southampton:—“ W^3 order you, without delay, by the 
view of lawful men,’ to caus8 our docks ( exclusa ) at Portsmouth to be 


Money of that time. 

£107 U) 0. 
70 0 0 
110 0 0 
70 0 0 
110 0 0 
,'»0 0 0 
80 0 0 


Money of On* time. 

£275 15 0 
180 10 0 
282 10 0 
180 10 0 
359 0 0 
384 10 0 
401 0 0 


* Dramones were long roi>galloys of the Levant 
applied to the larger vessels-ot-war. 

U. S. JouitN. No. 121, ILjc. l8.t g ^r 


but afterwards the name was 

. • 
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enclosed by a good and strong wall, in such manner as our beloved 
and trusty William, Archdeacon of Taunton, shall tel}, you, for the pre¬ 
servation of our ships and galleys; and likewise cause pent-houses to 
be made to the same walls, as the same Archdeaconsvill tell you, in which 
our ships’ tackle may be safely kept: and use as much despatch as you 
can, in order that the same may he completed this summer, lest, in the 
ensuing winter, our ships and galleys, and their ligging, should incur 
any damage in your default; and when wc know the cost, it shall be 
accounted to you.” Leland, who was Chaplain to Ilcnry VIIf., found 
the place walled. “ There is,” saith the old antiquary, “ at this point 
of the haven Portsnmlhe toun, and a great round tourre, almost dohlo 
in quantity and strenkith to that that is on the west sid-.; of the haven 
right agayn; and licere is a mighty chayne of yren to draw from touve 
to toure. About a quarter of a mile above this tourre, is a great dole 
for shippes, and in thisdok lyoth part of the rvbbcs of the Henry Grace, 
of ‘Dieu, one of the biggest shippes that hath been made in hominvm 
memoria. There be above this dock crekes in this part of the haven. 
The toun of Porlsmulh is murid from the est tour a forough length 
with a muddle vvaulle nrmid with tymbre, whereon be great pieces both 
of yren and brazen ordiuauns.” Tii^re can be no dt.dit, then, of the 
priority of this great emporium over that at Woolwich ; and we think 
the following will prove to be the seniority of ot.r regular dock-yards:— 


1. Portsmouth. 5, Sheeruoss, 

2. Woolwich. G. 'Plymouth. 

3. Deptford. 7. Pembroke. 

4. Chatham. 

A line-of-battle ship of Henry's day-was a different article on the 
waters to what is presented by a Trafalgar, a IIowe, a Nelson, or a 
Britannia; although paint, gold, and carving, together with fk*gs and 
streamers from each mast-head and yard-arm, were profusely spiead to 
decorate her. It was, indeed, a complete “ summer-shipfor, long, 
narrow, lofty, and unstable, it was never trusted out of port in the 
winter. The Mary ltose, the fifth ship of the Navy, and which had 
run about thirtv-fivc years, was overset by a squall of wind, at Spithead, 
in 154 5, when her Commander, Sir'George Carcw, and all on hoard, 
perished. King Henry had dined on board that very (lay, and returned 
to the shore only a few hours before the accident. „ Grafton t§lls us she 
had her “ portes left open, which were verje lowland the great ord- 
naunce unbreeched, so that, when the shipp should turne, the water 
entered, and sodainoly she sunke.” This disaster, therefore, was occa¬ 
sioned bv her ports being too little above the water-line, the under sill 
of the lower tier being only sixteen inches out f yet little benefit was 
derived from the lesson. Grafton also alludes to the heavy “ordnauncc” 
as conducive 1o the,melancholy loss of the Mary Rose; but, from a 
knowledge that sbe was only of about COO tons burthen, we were not 
prepared to find that she actually did niouijt five br<ass cannon-rcfyal, of 
rather yiore than 8^ inches bore, which threw balls of 64 lbs. each. 
Four of her guns were recently weighed, and ‘fouiM.loaded for the 
engagement she was about to enter into: so that even the powder ar.d' 
shot were recovered, and arc now to be seen 1 at the Woolwich reposi- 
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tory. It ia to be lamented that!'manorial and Admiralty rights interfered 
with further discovery; and wejcannot but think that, instead of exac¬ 
tion, those who laboured to clear a public roadstead of impediments 
ought to have ;net with reward. The rights to goods which had been 
beneath the sea for Jthrce centuries might assuredly have been waived 
iji favour of exertion, skill, and enterprise; more especially as, after all, 
the said goods belonged to the public. # 

The men-of-war wj^re now fitted with four masts and a bowsprit, a 
usage which continued in the first-rate3 till nearly the end of the reign 
of King Charles 1. T^iese were single spars, without division, as 
.descended from the ancient days; but the increased size and hamper 
soon taught t^e necessity of jointing them. Many other defects were 
gradually nfmedied, as experience progressively pointed them out; but 
the improvements madfi about this time cannot be better told than by 
Sjr Walter Raleigh :—‘■ W hoever were the inventors,’’ lie says, “ we 
find that every age has added somewhat to ships ; and in my time the 
shape of our English shijis has been greatly bettered. It is not long 
since the sinking of the topmasts, a wonderful case to great ships, both 
at sea and in the harbour, hath been devised, together with the cham¬ 
pion]), which ta^o tli up twice as mi rich water as the ordinary one did. 
We have lately added the bonnet, and the drabler, to the courses: we 
have added studding-t^ils-*—thcf*weigliing. of anchors by the capslern. 
We have fallen into consideration of the length of cables, and by it we 
resist the malice of the greatest winds that can blow.” 

To this information the valiarit seaman adds a remark on the im¬ 
provement by the mode then newly bryught into use, in so constructing 
ships that Uic/r lower-deck ports were raised higher above the surface 
of the water than had been tfie practice in the preceding reigns. But, 
notwithstanding this observation, the evil was but imperfectly remedied 
for nfnnv years, lienee Dry den, describing the Loyal London, in his 
Annus JVlirnbilis, fifty 5 ears after the murder of Ilalcigh, says— 

“ With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 

\\ hose lcpv-lnid mouths each mounting billow laves: 

Dee]) in her (hanght, ami warlike in her length, 

She seems a sea-wasp flying on the waves.” 

Such wete the means with which Britain made her first and success¬ 
ful struggles; and such were the ships in which a Howard, a Drake, a 
Hawkins, a Frobisher, Monson, a Cavendish, a Clifford, and a Ra¬ 
leigh, acquircd'tU'ir naval crowns, lighted the flame of maritime enteii- 
prise, and roused best energies of their fellow-subjects. 


2 H 2 
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REPORT ON THE SICKNESS AND “MORTALITY AMONG THE TROOPS 

IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Paut II. 

JAMAICA. 

In returning to out- review of this report, we shall next proceed to 
investigate the details regarding the health of th» i troops in Jamaica. 

That section commences with a general description of the island, its 
soil, temperature, and physical peculiarities, which time and space will 
not admit of our quoting at length. We can'only say that; in all these 
respects, it exhibits great diversities ; the centre and northern divisions 
being nigged and mountainous in the extreme, while the south declines 
into gently sloping hills, or level plains, of considerable extent. The 
degree of temperature is, of course, materially dependent on the eleva¬ 
tion, every variety being attainable, from the maximum of 90°, in the 
plains, to the minimum of 45°, on the mountain-tops; while the soil, at 
various heights, gives birth to every species of vegetation, from the 
graceful fan-like foliage which characterises the scenery of tropical 
regions, to the hardier products which grace the landscape of the tem¬ 
perate zone. 

The difference in salubrity in various pavts the island is no less 
remarkable. In some the average life of an European does not extend 
beyond two or three years, and the pallid'hue of sickness is never 
absent from his cheek; while others are nearly as cohgenial to Ids consti¬ 
tution as his native land, and the inhabitants have the same ruddy glow of 
health as the most favoured residents in northern climesi These points 
will be more fully illustrated when we enter on the sanatory details of 
the different stations occupied by the troops ; at present we propose 
merely to show what has been the extent of the mortality and sickness 
among them throughout the island. 

The total deaths during the last twenty years have beeu 0596, out of 
an average force of 2578, being ai the rate of 128 per thousand annually, 
exclusive of invalids dvin g on their passage home, whose numbers iu- 
increase that ratio to 130 per thousand. 

In some years, however, when the epidemic fever has prevailed 
generally throughout the island, the mortality has greatly exceeded that 
average. I’or instance, in 1819 and 1825, ajbput a. third part,, and, in 
.1827, a fourth part of the whole force was cut oil; “ami, taking the 
average even of the four healthiest years since 18V7, the mortality lias 
never been under 67 per thousand. * 

The unhealthy character of this island has been noted ever since it 
came into possession of the British, "for it is stated in the tteport that 
in 1655 the deaths among the troops ayeraged 140 pyr week, and that, 
some years later, out of 800 who arrived from England, two-thirds (heel 
within a fortnight, l rom 1803 to 1817 the mortality was just the 
same as from 1817 to 1836, so that, though, there are occasional remis¬ 
sions in J;lie unhealthiuc'S of the climate, it has, during the last forty 
years, manifested no permanent .Amelioration. s *, v * « 

Of the diseases by which the mortality was occasioned, prior to 18 IT,-’ 
the Report furnishes no details, for the reason 'mentioned in our previ¬ 
ous Number; and of the 6596 deaths Jjje causes of 6254 only are 
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accounted for in' the medical re|uri*s; the remaining 342 are supposed 
to have arisen from accidental causes, or under the charge of civil 
medical practitioners, who furnish no report of the cases. 

The admissions into hqspital amount to 1812 out of every thousand 
of the strength annuarily, that on an average, every soldier is twice 
ift hospital for some disease or other in the course of thirteen months. 
The causes of these admissions, as well a^of the fatal d’seases above 
referred to, are stated^n the following tMjle:— 



This table shows at a glance that the cause of one-half of the admis¬ 
sions and ten-twelfth? of the deaths is fever—almost entirely of the 
remittent type—which fieipicnlly appears in an epidemic form at all 
the stations except those in the high, lands of the interior. These 
visitations cornu without any warning, and often at periods when the 
troopsjiave, for some time previous, enjoyed a comparative immunity 
from disease. Thc*low»st mortality throughout the whole period under 
review was in tl*e*three months prior to June, 1827, when twelve deaths 
only were reported. • In the next quarter remittent fever broke out, and 
among a diminished force the deaths amounted to 252 in the same 
peritfd, jvithout th<^ thermometer indicating any further increase of 
temperature than about 3°, and without any remarkable change in the 
weather. . , • » 

These epidemics’spared neither age, sex, noi*comlition of life; the 
temperate and the intemperate, t^c prudent arid the thoughtless, fell 
victims to them in'nearly sm equal degree ; and all sanatory precautions, 
save the immedjpfte removal of the trpops from the locality where they 
originated, stem to lftve had little or no effect in arresting their pro¬ 
gress. Their appearance was not confined to any particular season of 
tlie year, though they were most common from June to Octobqf. A 
former attack secured no immunity, nor did they prevail in lotv or 
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marshy situations only, as we ,sha*l hereafter have occasion to 
illustrate by reference to the nature or-the localities. most affected by 
them. 

The same remarkable prevalence of consumption is observable in 
this climate as in the Windward and Leeward Command ; and, though 
all other affections of the lungs are comparatively rare, twice as man'/ 
cases of that fatal disease ^originate in Jamaiqa as among an equal 
number of troops serving in "Great Britain. Diseases of the bowels, 
which prove so fatal to troops in the Windward and Leeward Com¬ 
mand are much less common in Jamaica, and the proportion of deaths 
from them is only one-fourth as high; but the troops there receive a 
much larger proportion of fresh fneat than at the otlitfi* West India 
stations, to which this exemption may have been partly attributable. 
None of the other diseases call for particular attention, except that 
venereal affections are still more rare than in the Windward and Lee¬ 
ward Command. 

The relative influence of the climate of 6aeh of the slatiuns in this 
island on the health of their garrisons is fully illustrated in the Report, 
from which we furnish our readers with the following information on 
that subject. ' 0 

UP PARK CAMP. it 

This station lies about two miles north of thefsea-port of Kingston, 
at the eastern extremity of a well-cultivated"ami fertile plain, having 
a gradual slope towards the sea.' About a mile, to the north is a 
mountain-ridge, the foot of which is slightly wooded, and four or five 
miles to the eastward extends another of greater elevation, but of which 
the surface is clear and open. There is yo marshy or swampy ground 
nearer than three or four miles, and the soil is of so absorbent a nature, 
that it is necessary to dig to a considerable depth before water van be 
procured. 

The camp is elevated 200 feet above the level of the sea, and enjoys 
the advantage of a regular sea i ml land breeze, the former timing the 
day, and the latter during the night, which reduces the temperature 
considerably below that of the other stations. 

Though the barracks are by far the best in the command, the troops 
have been almost invariably unhealthy. In 1819 half tjic force was 
cut off; in 1822 nearly the same proportion; and in severe/, other 
years from a third to a fourth part perished. tW,ing the twenty 
years antecedent to 1S3G the mortality averaged 111) per thousand of 
the strength annually. The fatal diseases were— 


<» 

Total l>catlit 
m 

20 Years. 

Ratio of | teutlis 
annually per 1000 
of Moan Strength. 

Fevers . . » 

• 

• 

• 

1. 54 

120-8 

Eruptive Fevers 

• 

• 

» 

3 

•2 

Diseases of the Lungs 

• 

■ 

1 

0 

124 

8-5 *" 

,, Liver 

• 

0 

• 

'1! 

•8 

| t,, Stomach arid Bowels 


St 

5-8 | 

,, Brain 

• 

• 

• 

30" 


Dropsies . . . 

j 

0 

• 

J1 

*8 

All other Diseases • 

1 

• 

0 

• 

2b 

1-7 

Total • * 

• 

■ 

• 

‘ 2042 

140-G 
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Remittent or yellow fever has-been the great source of this mortality, 
this station having experienced /evetal remarkable visitations of it. 

The 50th Regiment was sent there on its arrival in the island in 
March, 1819, and tlyj 92 nd Regiment on its arrival in June following. 
In the early part of tljat j'ear the epidemic, or yellow fever, had shown 
itself to a considerable extent? and in the end of June several cases 
appeared in these neWly-arrived corps. As it was supposed this might 
have been occasioned* by their being ^.’ercrpwded, detachments were 
sent to Stoney IIill and Fort Augusta; but, notwithstanding this pre¬ 
caution, by the end of July the fever had rapidly increased, and conti¬ 
nued to rage with such appalling violence during the greater part of 
Augii-t, that scarcely a man of either corps escaped being attacked by 
it, and nearly one-half perished. 

On this occasion the*influence of the epidemic on all ranks and con¬ 
ditions of life exposed to its influence is clearly Colablished by the fol¬ 
lowing melancholy narrative of its ravages :— 


92n» Four. 

• 

S;i 

1 

r— * 

nii>d 

50th Foot. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Commissioned Officers 

27 

10 

Commissioned < Miners 

30 

11 

Officeis’ wives •. 

5 

*I 

Soldieis . . . . 

769 

231 

SoldllMS . . , 

brut 

‘17,3 

Soldieis’ wives. 

90 

30 

Soldicis’wives. 

GO 

•WO 

Soldieis' children. 

50 

33 

Soldiei s’ children . . 1 

I 

1 

* 7,0 

• 

38 

• 




The same was observed in 
two of the corps was as undeiV 

• • 9 

Taii 3'Jitii i.osr 


the epidemic of 18:22, when the loss of 


Tnu 91sr cost 


4 Officers out of ‘21. 

,8 \\ -iiiien out of .37. 

17 Cliildien out of 74. 

(57 Soldiers out of about 230, 

There wore lour companies at Stonoy 
Ilill out of the range of the epidemic. 


4 Officers out of ‘20. 

8 Women out of 71. 

10 Children out of 02. 

88 Soldiers out of about 350. 

There were two companies at Stoney 
IIill out of the range of the epidemic. 


On neither of those occasions was there any peculiarity, either in the 
increase of tempeialurc, fall of rain, (jr any atmospherical phenomena 
to which thesc!.sudden accessions of mortality could in any respect be 
attributed. * 

Similar particulars is ,regard to the other epidemics, by which this 
station lias been*repeatedly visited, are stated in the Report, though 
the limits of this Number will not admit of our giving them more in 
detail. 9 


1'Or.T IlOYAfi 


lies on tin; south side of tli£ island at the extremity of a narrow, 
sandy peninsula, Much is so low as to be in many parts covered with 
wajpr during heavy rains or higfy tides, and being nearly surrounded 
by the sea enjoys*a free iu*ntilation and a comparatively low temperature. 
It has been mu^Jf more exempt from epidemic fever than Up IJark Camp, 
and in som<?vears < ex ( hibited remarkaCie salubritv. In 1836, for instance, 
the mortality was only one per cent., which is lower than in Britain; 
while in other years, as in 1819 and 1825, a third part of the fojee was 
cut off, thus showing how d^icult it is to estimate the iuiluendfe of such 
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climates, except on Lite average of a ](|ng series of yea^s. During the 
whole course of twenty years, 573 clie<\ out of an average force of 254, 
being an annual ratio of 113 per thousand. The diseases by which this 


mortality was occasioned were— 




Total Deaths 

ltatio of Deaths 


iu 

annually per 1000 


20 Years. 

of Mean Strength. 

Fevers . 

476 

03-0 

Diseases of the Lungs 

37 

7-3 

,, Liver 

8 

. i-e 

,, Stomach anil llowels 

30 

5*0 

,, Biaiu 

12 

2-4 

Dropsies . . . 

3 

. -6 

All other Diseases 

7 

1-1 

Total . . 

573 

113-J 


One of the peculiarities in these results iq, that, notwithstanding the 
equable nature of the climate, diseases of the lungs are more frequent 
and fatal than at the stations in the high grounds, which are subject to 
sudden alternations of temperature, and where the thermometer exhibits 
a much wider range. The same remark applies to the next station of 

A 

FORT AUGUSTA. r 

This fort lies about four miles from Kingston, and nearly an equal 
distance from Port Royal. It is built on the extremity of a low neck 
of land or peninsula, forming the nottli-wcst boundary of Port Royal 
Harbour, and almost surrounded by the s°a. In the vicinity, indeed 
almost under the very walls of the foit, is nil extensive marsh or lagoon, 
through which the river Cobrc, a sluggish stream, empties itself. This 
marsh is interspersed with several small islets covered with mangrove- 
bushes, and abounding in every species of decayed vegetation, from 
which issue most offensive effluvia when the wind comes from that 
quarter. 

The atmosphere of Fort Augusta is rather more' humid; hut the heat, 
as shown by the thermometer, is much the same as at the other stations 
in the vicinity; though, from its nearly insular position, less liable to 
sudden alternations. The fort enjoys the advantage of* a pure and 
regular sea-bieeze, from nine in the morning till .six in the evening, 
when the land-wind commences, and continues till si^ hi the morning ; 
there is then a cessation of both, during which peril,ul the atmosphere is 
sultry and oppressive. *■ 

The marshy nature of this position wot .Id lead to the* supposition that 
it was the most unhealthy in the island, whereas it is quite the reverse; 
and not only has it been so during the period under observation, but so 
far back as 1789 and 1794 we are lolif the mortality was as low as 
three per cent. During the last twenty years it has not averaged above 
five per cent. ; though, in consequence of 4 the details being mt&id 
up with t\iose of Kingston, a most unhealthy post, fr&jn which the sick 
have generally been sent to Foit Augusta, the follnvin^* results exhibit 
a higher average:— s 

Out of an average strength of 389 at these two posts, it appears that 
there hied 572 in the course of twenty jurat's, being an annual ratio of 
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73? t per 1000. Of*this strength oni-thjfd, which was generally detached 
at Kingston, furnished more casesAhan the two-thirds at Fort Augusta. 
Making the necessany correction on that principle, the mortality at 
Fort Augusta alone coaid npt have exceeded 50 per 1000. 

The .fatal diseases by which the_deaths above stated took place were 



TiitiJ Di'nths 

• • in • 

SOYimis. 


Fevers ...... 

Diseases of fhe Lungs .* . 

,, Liver . ... 

. ,, • Stomach and Bowels . 

,, * Brain 

Dropsies . . . * . . 

All other Diseases .... 


I It alio'.i Deaths 
annually per 1000 
I of Mean Mieii"lh. 


433 

55-5 

75 

9-7 

o 

-.1 

26 

3-3 

10 

1*3 

5 

•7 

21 

2-7 

572 

73-5 


Fort Augusta in a great measure escaped the epidemic fevers of 1819, 
1822, and 1825, which proved so destructive at most of the other 
stations ; that of P827 was the onlj one by which that station suffered 
severely. It broke out in the month of July in the 8-1 th Regiment, which 
nail, for the previous six nJonths, enjoyed a remarkable degree of health. 
In the hope of cheeking its progress by better accommodation, a part of 
the corps was sent to Ip Park Camp; find this change at first seemed to 
have a good effect, but towards the middle of August the sickness rapidly 
increased, amf numbers daily became il« victims. The fort was then 
evacuated, and th* troops moved to an encampment at Airey Castle, a 
few miles off. This had some effect in checking the disease ; but 
unfortunately wet boisterous weather set in, the tents were blown down, 
and, the sick being exposed for several hours to its inclemency, twenty 
of them perished in one night. Temporary huts were afterwards 
erected, and so soon as the troops were comfortably accommodated in 
them the disease disappeared. During the short time it continued at 
its height it proved more rapidly fatal than on any previous occasion, 
112 having been cut off out of abput 300 in the short space of one 
month. When fke disease abated at Fort Augusta it broke out with 
renewed ^violence at Up Paik Camp and Stoney Hill, where it proved 
nearly as Altai. # * * 

After the return ctf the corps to the fort, several cases again occurred, 
but at length the disease gradually disappeared. On this occasion there 
was an apparent exemption in favyur of the women, children, and oflicers, 
only aboutja fifth of jhem hnvingjbccn cut off, while about two-fifths 
of the soldiers died ; but, many changes of quarters having taken place 
at that period, it is impossible to my whether these individuals were all 
equally exposed*to the exciting cause of the disease? 

Thw^nost fatal to our troops, howqycr, of all the large stations in the 
island is * 


• - / • SPANISH TOWN, 

^fce capital, lying about five or six miles distant from the sea, and six¬ 
teen from Kingstou, at the eastern extremity of an extensive plain, |pr- 
rounded by mountains on the n^rtli and west, and by uncultivated tvaste 
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' I 

tracts of land on th>j south and west* The mountains to the north ap¬ 
proach within a few miles of the to\m, and form part of a lofty chain 
intersecting the island, and of great elevation. Those to the westward 
and eastward are a continuation of the sai.ne range,; but less elevated, 
and forming gentle undulations to the southward, where they ryn into 
the plain. The town is said to he extremely dirty, badly drained, *nd, 
whether from that or its situation, the inhabitants are at all times very 
subject to febrile diseases. *The Cobre, a sluttish river of considerable 
depth, passes at the distance of about a quarter of a mile. The soil in 
the immediate neighbourhood, which is of,a clayey tenacious nature, is 
barren and unproductive, and after heavy rains produces'partial swamps. 
The country, as lar as the foof of the mountains bevig a dead level, 
and no artificial m vins employed to carry oif the ' superabundant 
moisture, it remains until evaporated by the sun’s ra)s, and, when the 
land-winds blow over the ground thus saturated, they are supposed to 
have considerable inlleenee in the production of levers. The sea-u.‘ f> czc, 
which tends to modify the heat, is here vevy irregular, and the tempera¬ 
ture is much higher and liable to more sudden alternations than at the 
other stations. 

The troops seem to have been uniformly unhealthy, and epidemic 
fever has on several occasions raged here with great severity, when all 
other parts o l tjie island have been cVmipa'iatiyely free front it. In some 
years two-fifths ol the whole force have been cut oil'. In the course of 
twenty ycats the deaths have ^mounted to 1091, out of a force which 
did not average above 3‘J(i annually. The fatal diseases were:— 



mrrm—i ibi wnfim/mmaup 

Total Deaths 

Ratio of 1 l.Mtlis 


m 

.iiiiiu.ii]) |ht lmiij 


HO V 

of Mo,ui Siien^tli. 

Fevers ..... 

IMS 

141-1 

Diseases of the f.ung*» . 

G1 

U-1 

,, Liver 

O 

0 • 3 

,, Stomach and bowels 

32 

4 • a 

, , Dram 

‘i'> 

3-7 

Dropsies ..... 

11 

1-G 

All other Diseases . . . 

' . 

12 

1-M 

Total .... 

10!) 1 

<, 1(>2*4 

-- f _ 


« V 

The mortality at this station has been increasing fa stead of diminish¬ 
ing of late years, though other stations have been, comparatively healthy ; 
and it has borne the same fatal chafacter ever since 1780, at which 
period about a tliird part of the force perished annually. The large 
proportion of deaths by diseases ofthc brain, particularly from delirium 
tremens, shows that the facilities ftp: intemperance vvljich this capital 
presents add in soinv measure to the mortality, though certainly not to 
such an extent as to account for flic marked difference in salubrity be¬ 
tween it and other stations in the island, where intemperance is carried 
to an equal extent. 

To whatever cause the sickness and mortality's attributable, it is muclj, 
to be regretted that any political necessity shpuld exist, lor retaining so 
laifge a garrison at a station which seems alike the bane of European 
life ahd morals. _ 
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. 3 

STONE& fiTLL. 

Tiiis post is situated about nine wiles from Kingston, on a lofty emi¬ 
nence in the Liguanea jnouutains, 1360 feet above the level of the sea, 
commanding the grand pass' which intersects the island from north to 
sou^i. The hill, on vliich the banraeks are built is flat on the top, and 
lies between the ends of two high mountain-ridges, that in the south-east 
upwards of 300Q feet hig^i, the other on t}j<i u*es* t considerably lower. 

To within the distance of a few hundred yards the garrison is sur¬ 
rounded by brushwood, which gradually tises into thick standing wood ; 
tliQsoil is for tRemost part ol a reddish clay mixtjd with sand, but, from 
the elevated native of the ground, the rain never lodges in any quantity, 
and there are no marshes or swamps in\he vicinity. At mid-day there 
are only a few degrees difference in temperature from the low grounds, 
but it is liable to more sudden alternations, and the nights are much 
more cold and damp. The thermometer in the hot months is gene¬ 
rally 74° at six o’clock a.m. s 8 2° at two i>.ai., and 80° at six p.ju. ; 
in the cool months (>S°, 75°, and 73°, at corresponding hours. The 
land-wind ceases about nine o’clock in the morning, and, as the sea- 
breeze docs not resell tbe station tjill eleven cr twelve, the interval is 
frequently hot and oppressive. 

• Notwithstanding the elevatsd position of this station, it has been by no 
means healthy. Out of an average, force of 3(12, there Hied (153 during 
the last twenty years, being*in the ratio.of 90 per 1000 annually. The 
fatal diseases were :— * 


• • » 

>• 

TulaI Deaths 
m 

20 \ on is. 

U.itio of llojllii 
.<iinu..lly per 1000 
of Man Slieuyth. 

v '• 

icveis ...... 

510 

70-5 

Diseases of tlie Lungs 

47 

t> • 5 

y ) JilVCl , • « 

14 

1-0 

, , Stomach and Bowels 

•12 

5-8 

,, Brain , . 

y 

1-2 

Dropsies ...... 

11 

1* SI 

All oilier Diseases .... 

17 

2 - J 

Total # 

053 

!J0*2 j 


The mortality at*tiiis station is subject to great irregularities ; in some ^ 
>ears it has been, forai tropical climate, exceedingly low, in otlieis as 
high as in the worst stations id the island. And epidemics generally 
break out at a d life rent period’from that at which they make their 
appearance in the low grounds. F6r instance, in 1819, when yellow 
fever was ragijig at Up Park Cqmp, though detachments were con¬ 
stantly arriving from that station between July aid October, it never 
appeal'd during that period; but in ( the commencement of the latter 
monjth, when it was* almosteradicated at Up Park Camp, it broke out 
with great violenciyflnong five companies of the 50th and 92nd, o/whora 
,it £ut off nearly onc»tWrd. In 1822, also, the troops here were very 
little affected by the feviy, which prevailed to such an extent at that 
station, though large detachments arrived from it when the disease vvas 
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at Its height. Between 1819 aiyl lf25 this garrisorf continued to enjoy 
good health, but in February of tits latter year, after a long drought, 
when the surface of the country was exceedingly parched and arid, and 
water could scarcely be procured, epidemic-fever suddenly made its ap¬ 
pearance, and during March and April raged with dreadful violence. 
The force then at the station does hot appear to have exceeded GOO, 
except for a few weeks the commencement of the epidemic, and yet 
of that stmill numbel 184 'were cut off, and 11 officers out of 20. 
The epidemic of 1S27 prevailed here during the months of October 
and November, after it had ceased at Fort Augusta; hut there seems 
to have been no pecaliarity attending it worthy of notice. In 1831 
this station again suffered from fever, though not* 1 to so great an 
extent as on the previous occasions, only about a seventh part of the 
force having died ; it commenced in August, and continued till October, 
when it assumed a milder form, and gradually disappeared. Duiirig 
this period the weather was remarkably foggy with frequent heavy 
rains, and as it began to clear up the disease moderated. 

The position, mortality, and fatal diseases of this station, contrasted 
with Fort Augusta, afford a striking instance how imperfectly we can 
appreciate the cause of disease, or "predicate, with ttny degree of cer¬ 
tainty, whether one locality is likely to prove more healthy than an¬ 
other. Fort Augusta is situated iif'the hiidrst of a marsh or lagoon, 
abounding with that decayed vegetable matter winch is supposed a most 
fertile source offerer, while Stenev Hill is 136(> feet about the level of 
the sea, and free from any such cause of disease ; yet the deaths by fever 
have not only been higher than 'at Fort Augusta, in the proportion of 
seventy to fifty-six, but tin’s station has'suffered froin'Toilr severe epide¬ 
mics, while Fort Augusta, though in" the immediate vicinity of Port 
Royal, Kingston, ami Up Park Camp, has been comparatively exempt 
from all but that of 18:37. In like manner, it might have been 
expected that, in a position so * levatcd, and so liable to frequent alter¬ 
nations of temperature, diseases of the lungs would prove a greater 
source of mortality than at Fort Augusta, or Abe other stations in the 
low grounds when: the climate is comparatively equable, whereas 
the reverse appears to be jhe case, and that, too, in a very marked 
degree. 

C 

C 

POKT ANTONJOf 1 1 . 

v 

V 

This town lies at the north-eastern extremity of the island, eighty 
miles from Kingston, in a hollow, stirroundcd by ( an amphitheatre of 
thickly-woodcd lulls. Fort George, in which are the barracks for the 
troops, is built at the extremity df a peninsula nearly surrounded by 
the sea, on each side of which ar^ two harbours foi^ the shipping; 
that on the eastern, bide enjoys a compartaively'healthy locality, but 
that on the west is sheltered by^a thickly-wooded hill, which impedes 
ventilation. There is a considerable spars of level ground generally 
inundated by the tide, which, at low water, leaves ‘k.Jm a marshy state, 
and this when acted on by tile sun emits expiations, *said to be* b()th, 
offensive and unhealthy. 

fortunately the force at this station is but small, for it lias generally 
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proved very unhealthy. In almost every year it has been subject to 
visitations of epidemic fever, which l/ave'cut off a large proportion of the 
troops. In 1825 an$ 1826 the garrison was withdrawn, owing to its 
extreme unhealthiijess. , The average force during the other eighteen 
years vvas 137, and the death!* amounted to 370, being at the rate of 149 
per 4000 annually. The fatal diseases were :— 


• # 

Total Deaths 

It at to of Dentin 


ill 

annually per 1000 

> r 

18 Ycarj. 

of Mean Slicngth. 

Fevers ...... 

312 

126 

Diseases of the*Lungs’ . 

, ™ 

5*2 

,, * Liver . 

3 

1*2 

,, Stomach and Hotels 

17 

6-9 

1 t UlMlLl • • • 

liropsies. 

7 

2-8 

6 

2-4 

All other Diseases .... 

12 

4-8 

Total ..... 

.370 

149-3 


We are happy t9 learn that a station, which has proved so unhealthy 
Jo Europeans, is likely in future to be occupied by black troops, on whose 
constitutions, as we.shall JiereafteiPliave occasion to show, the climate 
of this island produces very little effect. 

The next station on tjhe north side of the island is 

FAOMOUTH. 

, u i •# 

This town is situated at the root of a peninsula stretching into a bay 
which forms the harbour of Falmouth. From its position it is well ex¬ 
posed to»the breeze, hut on every side, except towards the sea, is sur¬ 
rounded by a marsh communicating with the ocean, and frequently 
covered at high water ; on the reflux of the tide there is generally accu¬ 
mulated a large quantity of mud, leaves, and other vegetable matter, pro¬ 
ducing most offensive effluvia during the land-wind. Though the soil 
is sandy with a rocky substratum, yet from the low situation of the town 
it is impossible fyr the water in many places to drain off, so that after 
heavy rains poois tire formed which remain till evaporated. About half 
a mile fr<5m the town* on the south, a sluggish river empties itself into 
the sea; its banks aije lovv'ahd muddy, and generally ovei flowed during 
heavy rains. The nearest hills are about three miles to the south, from 
which they stretch towards the sea, in a westerly direction, at the distance 
of eight miles ; the Intervening country is a complete marsh communi¬ 
cating witli the sea, lAul covered with low trees and brushwood ; the 
air of the station is consequently damp, the soil wet, and decayed 
vegetable mdttdr abundant. * 

Were we to fudge from the nature of the locality, no position in the 
islandlfeeins more lively to prove fat.ll to our troops, yet this garrison 
lias, liot only during, the lasf twenty years, but also we understand for 
man? years preyiovts, suffered considerably less than the general average 
the island. The total deaths recorded have been 399, out of a mean 
force of 194, being in the*ratio of about 102 per 1000 annually. The 
fatal diseases were:— . • 
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■ l 

Total Deaths' 
in 

20 Years.* 

Ratio of Deaths 
annually pur 1000 
of Mean Strength. 

Fuvcis 

, 31 { : 

80 

Diabases of the Lanes • . . 

1 34 

8-7 

T ’ 

, y XilVl‘1 • • * f • 

(> 

1-6 

,, .Stomach and Rowels • 

10 

2-6 n 

.. Brain ,i . 

19 

4*8 

Dropsies . . >. ’.«■ . • 

do 

t ^ 

2-(> 

All othei Diseases .... 

/ 

2-3 

1 Total . • • • • 

r 399 

f 102 * G 


Though the nature of this locality appears so peculiarly favourable to 
the production of febrile disoasts, we line! dial they are less common 
than at Tip I’ark Camj), in the proportion of 80 to 120, nohvitlistai. 'ing 
the dry, elevated, and seemingly salubrious aspect, of that station—-a. suf¬ 
ficient proof how little is known regarding the real agencies to which 
that class of diseases is attributable. 

MONTEGO 15 VY. 

This station lies also on the noith side of the island, about fifteen miles 
west of Falmouth, at the foot of a.rangp of mountains, winch encirch 
the hav, and h'v* ohstiuctit'g the sea-hrecze r^nder the heat more intense 
than at any of the other stations. The topographical description of this 
post is rather meagre in the'Report, but it seems to have been only 
occasionally occupied owing to its extreme unhealthiness, During 
nine of the twenty years included in tips investigation no troops were 
at the station ; during the other elc.-cn years 159 deaths took place 
among a force which did not average more than 81 men, being m the 
ratio of 179 per 1000 annually. The fatal diseases were:—* 
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li Wars. 
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annually per J000 
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• 
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130-7 

Diseases of Lun^s . 
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7 
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• 
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,, Stomach and Bowels 

* 

5 

C 5-6 

,, Brain 

« • 

0 

a, 

KB 2 

Dropsies . . 

• • 

0 

” i , 

1*1 

All other Diseases . 

• « 

• 

3 ' 

3*4 

Total 

• • 

V 
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178-9 


Besides the deaths from fever here stated, a large proportion of the 
mortality at Maroon Town occurred among invalids brought from this 
station; in fact, so fertile does the locality seem iirthis sjiecies of disease, 
that few even of the civil inhabitants escape a Beason without suffering 
fropi it in some shape or other j and og^severat occasions, wIiCp the 
garrison was withdrawn, there was not a single mgn fit for duty. The 
employment of black troops at'this station willfi Vve trust, prevent &ich a 
frightful expenditure of life in future. 1 *■* 

In the course of this investigation we are Iiappy to learn that there is 
at*least one station jn the island at which European troops may bequar- 
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tered with the certainty of enjoy ing^a degree of health which is not often 
surpassed in their native country-^we ftiean the Btation of 


. # MAROON TOWN. 

This.poBt is situated op a high range called theTrelawney Mountains, 
in t* 4 C interior of the island, lip wauls of 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, about 20 miles smith of Falmouth, and 18 west of Montego Bay. 
ft is surrounded, on all sides but one, by stijldoftifjr mountains, clothed to 
the summit with stalely trees exhibiting every variety of foliage. The 
view is open to the north-ea^t, and exhibits a vast expanse of sea and 
land scenery. The surrounding hills abound with springs of excellent 
ualei, and this p*)st is •said to possess every advantage which can con¬ 
duce to health,*or render residence in a tropical country desirable. 

Being surrounded by high mountains, the climate is variable, and the 
temperature liable to sudden transitions. There is much rain, and the 
evaporation subsequently caused by a tropical sun produces frequent and 
dense fogs. The thermometer seldom rises higher than 80°, and some¬ 
times at night and towards dawn it is, in winter, as low as 52 p . The 
soil is a deep red clayey loam, extremely Icmicjmis, and iclentivc of 
moisture, being, ig this respect, li|*e the soil in the neighbourhood of 
Spanish Town, though fortunately the mortality is on a very different 
"scale; for, during the twenty yews included in the report, the total 
deaths did not exceed 121, out of an average’force of lUo, being in the 
ratio of 32 per thousand ‘annually, qr less than one-fourth of the 
proportion at most of* the other stations in the island; in which is 
included not less than 30 or <10,which took place among men brought 
m a dying state* from some*of the ncljacent stations. Deducting 
these, (lie actual mortality resulting from the climate of the station 
lias not exceeded 22 per 1000 annually, which is as low as among 
the Foot Ouards in London. This station has enjoyed the same 
healthy character ever since it was first occupied by our troops. 
During all the epidemics which have ravaged the island, fever never 
appeared at Maroon Tojvn in an aggravated form; and in 1795 and 
1797, when 220 men of the 83rd Foot were quartered there, the mortality 
did not exceed 1A per cent. 

The fatal diseases which occurred among the troops there during the 
last twenty years must, in a great measure, he fallacious as a standard 
of the influence of tfie cjjipalc, so many of the patients having been 
brought in a dyiifg»state from other stations; but they stand recorded 
in the report as follow#;— 
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Deducting the cases of fever whir.h dii not originate at the station, 
the mortality by that class of diheaais is much the same as in Malta ; 
and, what is rather remarkable, notwithstanding the sudden atmosphe¬ 
rical vicissitudes and occasional low temperaturp to .-which this station 
is subject, diseases of the lungs are more rare than at any of those 
in the low grounds. «' t 

The evidence adduced in various parts of this'Report in regard to the 
salubrity of Maroon TowVi affords sufficient evidence tljat the mortality 
among our troops in Jamaica is by no means irremediable, but may, by 
a judicious choice of the localities in which they are quartered, be 
reduced considerably below the usual standard of trdpical climates. 
Sincerely do we hope that these results, obtained \vith 4 so much labour, 
will thus be practically made available for economising- the lives and 
constitutions of our fellow-soldiers in future.* 

On the sea-coast lies another small station, which, though rather 
more Balubvious than the average of the island, has by no means the 
same high character in this respect as Maroon Town, viz.:— 

LUCEA. 

This town lies about fifteen miles, west of MontegQ JBay, at the extre¬ 
mity of a spacious bay, encircled by the lofty mountains of Hanover 
and Westmoreland. The ground in the* vicinity presents a hilly un¬ 
dulating appearance, and is in a high state of cultivation, without either 
jungles or marshes. The troopg are statiorfed in Fort Charlotte, on the 
north-east extremity of a peninsula, bounded oh one side by the bay 
and harbour of Lucea, and on the other by the sea. The climate is cool 
and pleasant in comparison with the ether stations- along the coast, 
except during the months of July, August, and September. There is 
always a refreshing sea-breeze during the day, and a cold land-wind from 
the adjacent mountains generally prevails during the night. * 

Though this station has a high character for salubrity among the in¬ 
habitants, and is on that account frequently resorted to by convalescents, 
the results of the last twcnty'vears do not establish that the garrison 
has been very healthy; the total deaths amount to 133, out of an 
average force of 83, being about 85 per thousand annually. The fatal 
diseases were— * ‘ 
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Diseases of the Lungs . 

,, Liver . . .* 

, Stomach and Dowels . 

,, Drain . 

Dropsies .. 

All other Diseases * .... 

Total . . . . * . 

1)0*' 

'5 - 

7 * 

3 

3 < 

4 * 

: 03-2 

10*2 
•6 ■ 
ll*5 * 

1*9 
. - 1*9 
« 2-6 

133 t 

WF * 

■EBnl 


This garrison escaped the epidemics of 181ft, and 1827 ;* but, 

what is rather remarkable, it suffered severely from fever in years wfier* 

most parts of the island were exempt from it* In 1830, for instance, a 

coiflpwratively healthy year elsewhere, a third part of the troops were 

• >• 
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cut off by fever atone; am! last yfar, which was very healthy throughout 
the island, a ninth jrnrt of the fogie tiled from the same disease. 


Besides these station^, which Jiave been constantly occupied by our 
trdbps during the period under review, there are several others, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the island, where smalLt^flicIynents have occasionally 
been posted. Of thestf some arc noted for their extreme insalubrity; 
others, like Maroon Town, arc quite the reverse. Of the first class we 
may notice the following 

Savannah leMar.—Il&vQ a fifth part of if he force perished annually during 
the 1'eWyears it was occupied. 

Port Maria. —Out o’f a detachment of 58 men stationed there in 1817, 24 
died in nine months, and it has not since been occupied. 
Manchioneal. —Of 22 men sent there in 1832, 9 died shortly after their 
arrival: and the force had to be withdrawn. 

Puff's Bay. —Of 25 men sent^here in the same year, 7 died in a month; 
and the rest had to be withdrawn. 

St. Ann’s Bay. —Of 70 men detached to that post in 1833, 11 died in a few 
months; a»d the survivors vfere so reduced-by sickness, that they 
had to be removed to Sans Souci. 

■ Bath. —Of 60 men stationed there m 1833, 17.died in thgjt year, and 20 in 
the year 18^5 out of.a force of 80; the detachment was then re¬ 
moved to • 

Greencastle —where 2(7 men died out of $4 in the course of a month. 
Chapel ton. —Here 14 died in six months of 1836, when a detachment of 91 
men were sent to the station. • 

Biddeford .—Here JO 'died out <Jfa detachment of63 in the course of a few 
months of 1833 ; and the*survivors had to be withdrawn. 

Lacovea. Out of a detachment of 76 men sent to this station in 1834, 25 
dfeil in a few months, either at the station, or within a day or two 
after they had been removed from it. 

Unity Estate. —Of a detachment of 70 sent here in 1834, 12 died in one 
month; on which the remainder was immediately removed. 

It was seldom that any of these posts were retained longer than for a 
few months, for the obvious reason that no soldiers were left fit for duty. 
The years, too, iy which most of'this mortality occurred were healthy 
ones throughout the island. What must it have been in an unhealthy 
year ? . • # , 

This extreme nihjtality did not extend, however, to all the small sta-. 
tions ; some of them, though not absolutely free from fever, only appear 
to have suffered from it in a ver^ modified degree. For instance— 

Sanstfouck —Occupiechby adetachmgnt of about 60 men from 1834 to 1836 
inclusive, with a loss of only 12, being in the ratio of 6^ per cent, 
annually •« • 

Caledonia. —Oacupiecl by a detachment of about »80 men for the same 
...period, with a loss of 16 only, b|ing nearly in the same ratio. 

B^oth of these are.in hilly districts, with a free exposure, but they do 
not enjoy so g^eat an ejpvation as the three following stations, where the 
•fttfops have been nearly as healthy as in Britain. 

Phoenix Park. —Where a detachment of between 60 and 70 was stationed 
from 1833 to 1836, with the loss of 7 men only. 
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Montpelier.—: Where a detachment of (’qual strength wRs stationed during 
the same four years, with a Soss'nf 8 only. 

Mandeville. —Where a detachment of /'5 remained for three years, with a 
loss C 8 only. - 

These deaths, few as they are, must have included several in whiclf 
fever had been contracted at other stations, or when the troops w ere 
employed in the low groups in the vicinity. % 

There surely can be' no Wore convincing proof than these results 
afford that, with wcll-chosen positions for our troops, service in Jamaica 
need not necessarily induce that expenditure of life and deterioration of 
constitution which has hitherto attended it. 


We shall next proceed to notice very briefly the third and fourth 
sections of the lleport, which refers to the health of the troops at 

BAHAMAS AND HONDURAS. 

The force there principally consists of black troops, whose details we 
propose to consider in a future Number. So far as regards the few 
whiles at these stations, the following table will suffice to illustrate 
the influence of the climate, by the diseases to which they have been 
subject:— t . .... 



Bahamas. 

—Average 

Honduras.—Average 


Strength 27. 

jStrengtl) 21. 


Total 

■» Total 

Total 

Total 


AdmUsions 

i Deaths 

Admissions 

Deaths 


in 20 Yeara. 

in 20 Years. 

in 15 Yeais. 

in 15 Years. 

Fevers .... 

50G 

85 

221 

*• 27 

Diseases of Lungs 

i:> 

3 

13 

■ ■ 

,, Liver . . . 

r> 

1 

‘2 

1 

, , Stomach & Bowels 

82 

7 

38 

1 

Epidemic Cholera 

• • 

• • 

2 

M 

Diseases of Brain . 

0 

3 

2 

l 

Dropsies .... 

7 

3 

4 

i 

Rheumatic Affections . . 

7 ' 

• • 

13 

• * 

Venereal ditto 

23 

■ • 

8 

• a 

Abscesses and Ulcers . 

31 

* • 

20" 

• • 

Wounds and Injuries . . 

33 

■ • 

- 37 

• I • 9 

Punished .... 

26 

v • 

> 12 

« • 

Diseases of the Eyes . 

4 

■ • 

3 

• ■ 

,, Skin . . 

4 


1 

• • 

All other Diseases 

13 


8 

• • 

Causes not known, the Deaths] 




• 

being omitted in Medical? 

• # 

5 1 

• • 

• 3 

Reports . . . J 




h 

Total . > . . 

765 

107 

387- 

33 


Most of the mortality at the Bahamas occurred in 1819 and 1820, 
in each of which years half the white troops in the’-garrisfln were cut off. 
This -seems, however, to have been more attributable to the unhealthy 
site^jf Fort Charlotte, where they were quartered, than to the climate of 
the island generally. 
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That barrack hSs always been• noted for its extreme insalubrity: 
shortly after it was .erected, in tlyi end of the last century, nearly the 
whole of the 47th Regiment, including men, women, and children, were 
swept off by yellow fevrr within a few weeks. In 1802 the 7th Fuzi- 
ldfers buried 220, out of.300, within as short a period: and, such was 
the virulence of the disease, that, t>ut of 12 officers attacked, one only 
recovered. In the following year it again brpke out, and reduced the 
remainder of this force t(* fifty men, whoseliVes Were, for a time, saved 
by removal to a neighbouring island, where only one died in the course 
. of three months; but, immediately on their return, the commanding 
offiuer and almost every man of this ill-fated body fell victims to the 
insalubrity of the«fort. Tor some years afterwards no European troops 
seem to have inhabited it; but seventy men of the 68th Regiment were 
sent there in 1818, who lost about forty in six months, besides thirteen 
out of thirty-seven women and children: not a man of the whole foree 
was left fit for duty; and the lives of the survivors were only saved by 
their removal to a small island*about a mile and a half distant. 

The lower rooms of this barrack proved much more fatal to the 
inmates than the upper, and the hospital appears to have been still more 
unhealthy in its site; so much so,‘that the white soldiers, in sickly 
Reasons, looked upon admission into it as equivalent to a death- 
warrant. • • * 

This barrack stands on tjie Bummit of a slightly elevated range of 
hills, behind the town of.Nassau, overlooking an extensive marsh, which 
intersects a considerable portion of the island. Though, however, we 
find that the town of Belize, where*thc troops at Honduras are quartered, 
is surrounded by swaftips and "marshes in every direction, and is in 
itself so low as to be frequently flooded during the wet season, no such 
extreme mortality has there manifested itself; indeed, compared with 
many of the other stations in the West Indies, it may be termed healthy. 

We regret that the limits of this Number will not admit of our enter¬ 
ing farther into the consideration of these interesting topics. In our 
next we shall point out tire influence of each of the West India stations 
on the health of the black troops employed there, the relative mortality 
and diseases of officers and private, the effect of age and length of 
residence, and influence of the seasons on the health of the troops, with 
such practical results as may readily be deduced from these extensive 
observations. « * • 


212 
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DECLINE OF TIIE I'tHKISH EMPIRE. * 

The destruction of their naval forces at Lepanta appeared likely to 
restrain, for sonic years at least, the warlike energy of the Turks, arffl 
secure the Christian nations from their aggression; yet within the tihort 
space of three years from*that event, which took place in 1571, a fleet, 
almost as numerous as that'iVhich had been deatroyed Under the Pashas 
Sinan and Piali,was despatched by Selim II. against the Spanish settle¬ 
ment of Tunis. After a fierce resistance, which cost them a great 
number of men, they stormed the place, massacred the Christian garrison 
and inhabitants, and, after put'.ing the fortifications in good condition, 
left a Pasha as governor of the city and its dependencies. 

Under Amurath III., who succeeded Selim, the military power of the 
Turks continued to flourish. In Hungary they took the important 
fortress of Haab, within a hundred miles of Vienna, on the confluence 
of the rivers Raab and the Danube, and Overran the whole country with 
their incursions. It appears, however, that about this time the Janis¬ 
saries had begun to assume that independence which eventually under¬ 
mined the discipline of the Turkish armies, and ldl to the fall of the 
empire. A complaint having been made by them of supposed fraud op 
the part of t!ie Grand Treasurer, 4 which fc’.e Sultan treated without 
attention, they tumultuously assembled round the gates of the seraglio, 
demanding his head with insolent threats. Amurath quietly armed 
every person within the palace, and, having prepared his plan, suddenly 
gave a signal, on which the gates were thrown wide open. He rushed 
out at the head of his attendants, and, falling luriously upon the cla¬ 
morous aseailants, who little expected such an attack, killed all that 
resisted, while the rest fled in consternation, and returned to their duly. 

Mahomet the Third, the son of this Amurath, who began his bloody 
reign by strangling his nineteen brothers, proved a most formidable 
enemy to the Austrian Empire. He encouraged the Prince of Transyl¬ 
vania to resist the Emperor, ravaged all Hungary to within a fearfully 
short distance from Vienna, and afterwards laying siege to Agria in 
Croatia, took the city in sight of ,the army of the Archduke Matthias, 
who could not venture its relief against the overwhelming force of the 
enemy. Achmet, his son and successor, was inferior to his futher both 
in war and government; yet, in the early pi.rt of l»is reign, he in one 
campaign reduced Gran Vicegrad and Novigrad,’ while the Transylva¬ 
nian Prince, Bolshai, with whom he ,had made' 1 an alliance, conquered 
all Upper Hungary, and pushed hig light troops even to the walls of 
Presburg, and the vicinity of Brunn, in Moravia. 

The Turks, in this war, must have maintained the system of regular 
Commissariat established by AmurUh II. it. great efficiency; for the 
historians of the time describe the resources of the country through 
which they had to march as so*, utterly exhausted, that no su&Mstenco 
whatever "could be drawn from it for the-army. “ All traces of human 
industry were swept away from its once fertile plain* and fruitful,hills ; 
towns and villages offered nothing but the spectacle of ruin and desolc ■ 
tion; corn was bought at the price of gold^and even horses and other 

— v * ; ’ — ■ -. . ■ . . . ' . - .— - 
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domestic animals tfere used as fold, and at length the people were 
driven even to the to.mbs to seek a # wretched sustenance from the bodies 
of their fellow-creatures. The most dreadful disorders were produced 
by these execrable aliments, and pestilence swept away numbers of 
those who,had escaped from famine and the sword.’* 

Bjit notwithstanding the apparent strength of the Turks on the side 
of Europe in the early'joart of the seventeenth century, great danger 
was beginning, in another quarter, to meriWe their empire. A war, of 
uncertain success, had long been carried on upon the Persian frontier; 
and it was daring the campaigns of the Turks in Hungary that, taking 
advantage of the absence of the main strength of their army,'the famous 
Shah. Abbas droue backTthe Turks from bis own frontier, and so reduced 
their power, that the Austrians were enabled to make bead against them 
in Hungary, and to conclude the war by a treaty, in which Buda, Agria, 
Alba .Regia, and Canisa, all fortresses of great importance, were ceded 
to Matthias, on which occasion a Turkish embassy appeared, for the 
first time, at Vienna. • 

Both Turks, Austrians, and Hungarians, seem to have been equally 
rejoiced at this termination of the war, and great festivities took place 
to celebrate the peace. Among others, the Bashaw of Buda gave a 
grand feast to the Commissioners; “ and as at the time of this feast," 
"says Knollys, “ the Jtroop jf Mansftklt had, Uy many sallies and volleys 
of shot, given great pleasure to the Turks as they sat at the table, AH 
Basha, to declare the contentment and pleasure he had received therein, 
sent to the Captain of this troop two hundred ducats ; but he would not 
accept them, requesting, instead, to have,a certain Captain, his friend, 
whom the Turks "had* prisoner? delivered unto him, whom the Basha 
caused freely to be given up, and withal sent back the two hundred 
ducats, which, for all that, Mansfchlt refused; after which actions of 
joy and p*eace every man returned home, contented and well pleased." 
After the conclusion of this peace, which was to last for twenty years, 
although frequent infractions took place on the frontier by partisans, 
yet the general tranquillity of the countries bordering on Turkey ill 
Europe was tolerably preserved, the Austrians being within a few years 
afterwards entirely occupied with the commotions which eventually led 
them into the thirty years’ war; while the Turks, on the other hand, 
were hard pressfid by their formidable neighbours, the Persians, against 
whom they were forctSl tc/ <jmploy every disposable soldier they could 
bring into the field* 4 Indeed, at one moment (in 1626) Constantinople < 
was left with so few defenders, that a most extraordinary attack was 
made upon the city by sea, of the*same unexpected nature as the insult 
offered by the Dutcft fl^et to our 'national honour when they sailed up 
the Me’dvvay, in the reign of C'hafles II. The CosBacks, from the 
norUfern and eastern, coast of th<t Black 6ca, taking advantage of the 
Capitan Paijha’s.abscnce with the fleet, entered the Bosphorus with one 
lumdretl*and fifty caiques, long and light boats, with ten oars of a side, 
and two men at an oar, cash boat carrying fifty men armed with fire¬ 
arms and scimitars, in*both of which weapons they wemx^tremelv expert. 
f Jhey*came dowfi the Bosphorus, burning ami destroying Buyukdere and 
the other villages on its shores, with several palaces of the Paslia,9nd 
carrying off all manner, of rich plunder; nor was there a single g«Uey 
on the water, nor soldier on slujre, to protect the city of Constantinople 
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till at length some boats were collected and armed by the fishermen, 
and a chain drawn across the strhits, while the inhabitants formed them¬ 
selves into companies to prevent a landing; and, at length, after four 
or five days of terror and confusion, com pel led. then! to retire, but not 
till they had burned the great Pharos, or light-house, at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus* in token of their triumph, and carried off great rjches 
and spoils. „ 

Had the Turkish fleet been within reach, ^is strange expedition of 
the Cossack marauders could not have happened ; but an adventure 
narrated by Rycaut, which occurred with two English vessels soon after 
this descent of the Cossacks, is no small confirmation of the opinion 
of mo6t historians, that the TyfkSsh navy never recovered the effects 
of their defeat at Lcpanto Two English merchantmen;' the “ William 
and Ralph,” and the “ Hector,” were taking m a cargo of corn 
in the Gulf of Volo, which commerce being strictly forbidden, the 
Capitan Pasha, who was passing with bis fleet, detached a few ships to 
seize them; but the English traders, knowing the dreadful consequences 
of capture under such circumstances, and preferring any fate to being 
made slaves, quickly cut their cables and stood out to sea, engaging 
with the Turks as fast as they came up, sometimes boarded by one 
galley, and sometimes by two, but plying their quarter-deck guns with 
small-shot, aryl defending themselves manfully with their half-pikes^ 
often cleared the decks with great slaughter, till the Capitan Pasha, 
ashamed at such resistance, resolved to enter his men at the gun-room 
port of one of the ships, and running his galley into the stern-port, the 
valiant crew clapt a spike into the prtvv, whereby the galley being last 
secured to their ship, they brought their stern-chase; laden with cross¬ 
bars, pieces of iron, and partridge-shot; to bear upon them, which raking 
them fore and aft, killed the Capitan Pasha himself, with near three 
hundred of his crew. At length, having spent all their shot, they 
charged their guns with pieces of eight; and being overpowered by 
numbers, and unable longer te resist, they set fire to their ships, which 
blowing up, destroyed two or three of the nearest galleys, together with 
all who were then at handy-blows on the decks, so that none of the 
English were taken, unless.some three or four that were fished out of the 
water. Thus at last the Turks the victory, with D the loss of 1200 
slaves killed and wounded, besides Turks, and were 'forced ,jnto port 
for a full month to repair damages; which f\glit’affected all-Turks with 
an astonishment of English bravery (or obstinacy) as they called it), 
and is a matter remembered to this day. The news of this fight coming 
to Constantinople, provoked the Grand Seignor to | the highest indigna¬ 
tion. However, they suffered the matter to be ^compounded for 40,000 
dollars, of which the English (niercliants) paid only their share with 
the French and Venetians, whom, fof, 1 know not what reason, the Turks 
equally concerned with the occasion.” ’ „ 

But, to return to the military affairs: the Persians, though they 
long maintained their conquests, at length became unable to resist the 
concentrated force of the Turks, whose numbers' and knowledge of the 
military art so far surpassed their own. Amurath taiarched against 
Bagdad, at the head of an army which is described as the best organised 
a%.well as most numerous host the-Turks ever led into the field ; for the 
seveVity of Amurath’s punishments (haying* alive was his favourite 
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resource) bad completely ^quell^d the mutinous spirit of the Janis¬ 
saries, and the discipline was maintained ip a manner that made 
them doubly fornfidablc. On #he 9th of November the siege com¬ 
menced, and in three days the trenches were opened, and a prodigious 
fire was brought to bear on the defences of the place. The walls 
were‘soon pounded 16 fragments, but the garrison, whose numbers 
(tlfey amounted to 80,000 men) would have made them almost a match 
in tbo field for the besiegers, deftyuled Jhp ^repches during five whole 
days of successive assifults by the Turks. Nothing could exceed the 
fury of these attacks; not only did the chief Pashas lead them to the 
foot of the walls, but the Grand Vizier himself at length rushed into the 
thickest of the conflict, and fell bravely at the head of the Janissaries; 
the'ditches aijcf breach were literally lteaped with dead, and “blood was 
stagnated like a pool to wade throughbut the superior numbers of 
the Turks at last prevailing, the crescent was planted on the walls on the 
22iid of December, six weeks after the investment. The Persian garri¬ 
son, reduced to about 24,000, getting together in a body, capitulated for 
quarter, which was instantly granted, and the terms honourably adhered 
to by the Turks. 

Amurath now^meditated furthej, conquests, but was stopped, we are 
assured by Bycaut, from prosecuting his success and from marching 
further into the interior of Pejsia, ‘‘by the charming letters of the 
favourite Sultana,*called , tjje Shining Siar, J ”who was constantly writing 
to express her grief at his absence; though the loss of 100,000 men, 
partly by pestilence and a vast many by the desperate fury with which 
the Persians had defended thcir^city, had perhaps as much influence in 
making him ansjou^to returij as the letters of this Turkish “Sdvignd,” 
the Shining Star. Be this as dt may, lie marched home, aud made a 
triumphant entry into Constantinople, in a rich Persian habit, with a 
lcopardis skin thrown over his shoulders, and followed by an immense 
train of treasure and captives. His health had become so injured 
by excess, that his physicians insisted on his leaving off wine, to which 
he at first agreed, hut being unable to resist one grand drinking day in 
the Bairam with the Grand Vizier, and another great officer equally fund 
of the bottle, they all dined on salt meats and peppered dishes to increase 
their relish, aiulilrunk in consequence such abundance of malvoisie, that 
the Sultan felj fhto a fever and died in a very few days, a fortunate 
event t$ the Christian world, for, inflated with his success in Persia, he 
had sworn to redace all rfisTJerman neighbours to the Mohammedan law, 
and would, no doubt, have broken the existing peace, and burst into Hun¬ 
gary the moment he tiad recruited his troops. It was a curious feature 
in the character c4 this tyrant, Hhat being sensible, says liis historian, 
that the free use of vrtne inclined him to violence and cruelty, he pub¬ 
lished severe edicts against drunkenness in all other men, commanding 
all the taveVnft to Ise- demolished, Imd if he chance^ to meet any drunken 
person when *he walked the streets at night in disguise, would drub 
bin? almost to death. # • 

The memorable war in the island of Candia, undertaken by # his suc¬ 
cessor, Ibrahim, wbii^ terminated after twenty years in the siege and 
capture of the city, and total expulsion of the Venetians, together with 
ilieir frontier incursions bn the side of Persia and Poland, so fully occu¬ 
pied the Turks, that an interval of tepose, longer than usual,, vrornpw 
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afforded to the unfortunate Hungarians; but in the year 1658, we find 
the Grand Vizier, Mahomet Coprogli, one of the most eminent men the 
Turks cyer produced, entering eagerly into the quarrjels of Transylvania, 
where a civil war had begun for the disputed succession of JRngotski, the 
late Waiwode, between Kemeny and three other candidates. A Turkish 
army was poured into the scene of these troubles. Kemeny, the com¬ 
petitor whom the Turks determined to expel, though he appears to have 
been the one preferred hy tFie.nc-ajority of the Trdnsylvanians, was driven 
back upon Hungary ; the Turkish general, Ali Basha, following dose 
at his heels, and laying waste the country with fire and sword. In 
describing this sudden invasion, Montecuculi, with his usual sagacity v 
remarks upon the advantage derived by the Turks fifom being always pre- 

{ >ared for war even in times whefi peace seemed most secure:—“ Pour 
e Turc, qui est toujours armtH, l’occasion n’est jamais'ehauve; et il peut, 
quand bon lui semble, la saisir tout d’un coup par Jes cheveux. C’est 
6tre dans l’erreur que de parler avec mdpris de ses forces : tant de roy- 
aumes qu’il a conquis, et que les ClmJtieijs n’ont pu reprendre; tant 
de places fortes qu’il a prises; tant de batailles qu’il a gagnees font asscz 
voir la tdmdritd et le peu de capacity de ceux qui le m«5prisent.” 

Rycaut, who lived about this time,, fully confirms tlys remark by his 
account of the winter preparation. He says—“ The preparations of 
the Turk for land service are executed*with -that secrecy and speed, that 
oftentimes armies are brought into the field before it is so much as ru¬ 
moured by common mouths that qny designs arc in agitation. Though it 
was now winter, yet the designs against Germany went forward, forces 
were daily sent to the frontiers, cannon .and ammunition transported by 
the Black Sea up the Danube;' orders were issued out to. the Princes 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, to repair their wharfs and quays along the 
river, for the more convenient landing of men and ammunition, and to 
rebuild their bridges over the inferior rivers, for the more comthodious 
passage of the Tartars; that horses should be provided against next 
spring for drawing the carriages of provisions, their magazines stored 
with quantities of bread and rice, and their fields gtocked with sheep and 
other cattle, and that no necessaries might be wanting which concern 
the victualling or sustenance of a camp.” “ The spring drawing near, 
the Vizier prepared for action; thirty pieces of cannon from Scutari 
and fifty from the Seraglio, most Of them of vast bigness and jvcight, 
which had served in the taking of Bagda<^ with great stores and 
munitions of war, were transported up the Danube^, to Belgrade, and 
the Princes of Moldavia and Wallachia had nepv orders to quicken 
their diligence in making their preparations, and providing sheep, beef, 
rice, and all sorts of victuals for the supply of the cari^).*’ 

The rapid advance of Coprogli filled the Hungarians with terror, and 
they, as well as the Transylvanians, mjide urgent intrpaties for assistance 
from the Emperor Leopold, who, after much loss of tiryie, caused his 
army to take the field under ^[ontecuculi, one of those excellent ogjeers, 
formed in the eventful campaigns of llie thirty years* war—a man who un- 
deretoodjjoth the theory and practice of the military‘art, and united con¬ 
summate sagacity and prudence With a cool amkaetive courage, winch , 
gained the confidence of all who served unde^ his command, and ren- " 
dered him later in life the successful opponent of Turenne. 

Tire plan of operation, adopted at the suggestion of the new General 
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was. to organise it Regular fSrce upon the Danube, near Buda, where 
be caused several strong positions to die reconnoitred, while he sent for¬ 
ward to the river Theisse, whicl# flows from the north down the centre 
of Upper Hungary infp thq Danube, a flying corps, under Count Starcm- 
berg, with instructions to facilitate^se retreat of Kemeny’s broken 
troops upon Buda, or support hum if able to maintain his ground. By 
some court cabal this excellent plan was laid aside, and while Monte- 
cuculi was in the midst'of his active exrrjidns„ collecting forage, esta¬ 
blishing mills, and regfilating those details of commissariat, he so often 
had admired in the Turkish armies, a sudden order from the Emperor 
forced him to’break up his campanil advance, with scarce any provision, 
directly into IJpper Hungary, where the whole country had been just 
laid waste, and almost deserted by tts inhabitants. Though deeply 
vexed at a step of *whicl> he saw the fatal consequence, Montecuculi 
instantly set forward and reached Ciausemburgh, in Transylvania, by 
rapid marches, where, for the moment, he checked the advance of the 
Turks: but the different condition of the Turkish army from that which 
he commanded, soon obliged him to fall back. “ JLe Tore,” he says, 
“ etait avantageusemenl poste au milieu de scs places avec des maga- 
sins fails de bonge heure, el bien fpurnis, Je pays derriere lui abundant, 
etdevant lui ruine; notre armee, aucontraire, aflaibliepar les maladies, 
et plus semblable a un liopital qifr’k une armee.” His retreat was con¬ 
ducted, however,’with tsi much order as such desperrfte circumstances 
would admit; and as the Turks, instead of pursuing him, turned’their 
attention, by a strantfe inconsistency, 'to the capture of some fortresses 
where the garrisons beat them pff, lie got out of his scrape better than 
he could possiUy have hoped. His Remarks on the conduct of the 
Hungarians to his retreating army will remind the reader of the 
campaigns of Spain and Portugal. 

“ Cflui qu’on sccourt crairit ses ennemis et se defte de ses amis. II 
s’imagine qu’il va devenir la proyc des uns et des autres: il n’a qu’une 
chose en vue, mais elle devient double dans l’exdcution. Son premier 
dessein est de chasser l’ennemi hors de son pays par le moyen des 
troupes auxiliaires, et el’en chasser ensuite celles-ci de quelque maniere 
que ce soit, bonne ou mauvaise, couime on se sert d’un clou pour chasser 
un autre.” • 

Michael Abalfi wlio was the principal opponent of Kemcny, and for 
whom the Turks had tal^en up the quarrel, was but ill-supported by the 
Transylvanians ;*jyul Kemcny so earnestly entreated for a small force to 
return with him and Jake advantage of the inactivity of his rival and hh 
Turkish allies, that 2000 men,* under Colonel Gerard, an experienced 
oflicor, vvere agaift despatched across Hungary, and their small number 
admitted*’of precaution against tha want and distress which had ruined 
the army last yeaj; but partly owing to the rashness of Kemeny, of 
which the *fiyrkish-commander ktiew how to take # advantage, he was cut 
to pjpecs, and few of the Germans returned to tell the tale. Colonel 
Gerard himself perished in,the flight, which the Turks followed with 
their usual impetuosity. The Hungarians hastened tp assemble, their 
Pfet, and listeningUJiily to their owiT fears, preferred a request to the 
Emperor Ijjiat the Imperial troops might be altogether withdrawn; and, 
at the same time, they commenced a negotiation with Ali Basha. This 

crafty Turk only sought to gain time and dissolve the allied armilsi in 

A • 
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order to renew his attacks with greater fury than qyer, and so pro¬ 
tracted the negotiations by imaginary delays. 

IThe Imperial Ministers, lulled into security, fell into the snare, but 
were roused from their dream of peace, at the end of April, 1663, by 
news that the Grand Vizier Coprogli had himself taker! the field at the 
head of 100,000 men. TooppusWiis gnormous force Montocuculi had 
but 6000 men under arms, and complains bitterly of being thus treated. 

Me rdduire k faire le Crtaje^avec 4000 chevaux i Cela no convenait 
ni k ma charge de Marechal de camp, ni a mes kings services. Porter 
mes plaintes k, l’Empereur? il dtait malade de la petite vdrole. Aban- 
donner le service '! Mon attachement et ma' fidelity ne le periuettaient 
pas. Je protestai, j’obdis, je me 6acrifiai.” His pxertions to meet the 
coming storm were worthy of his noble resolution. I^e fortress of 
Altenburg, about thirty-five leagues south-east of Vienna, was the 
rendezvous he selected for his new levies, which, as there had been a long 
interval of peace with the Turk, and very few of the old soldiers who sur¬ 
vived the disastrous retreat of last year remained fit for service, required 
infinite pains and a considerable deal of training to make them efficient. 
To check the advance of the Turk, and gain time, he detached a light 
corps to the front, under Count Adam Forgatz ; hut, in an attempt to 
surprise the Vizier’s camp, that officer was himself completely defeated, 
owing to the vigilance of the Turkish ontposjs, and lost a number ol his 
men. The Vizier now pushed so rapidly forward along the north hank 
of the Danube, that Montecueuli found himself obliged to cross to the 
same side, in order to prevent him passing the V/aag, which, running 
from north to south, falls into the Danube near Comorn, and affords a 
tolerable line of defence for the protection of the eastern frontier of 
Austria and Moravia. 

A host of Tartars and Wallaehians preceded, as usual, the army of the 
Turk, and spread themselves over the country in such numbers «*hat an 
attempt to repel them, by a strong detachment of horse, completely 
failed, while the Vizier, following by forced marches, attacked the troops 
posted for the defence of the \Va..g, and, bringing his whole force to 
bear upon some fords near Freystndt, overwhelmed all opposition, and 
passed the river with trifling loss, while large bodies of Tartars were 
seen on every side burning and destroying the country, even as far as 
the frontiers of Moravia. / „ 

General consternation seized the Germans, “ voyynt les incenMies et 
les flammes derriere eux et acefitd, s’avancer fcl^lieu endieu, et sVtendre 
jt.squ'aux environs de Presbourg.” Montecueuli retreated by nigln, but 
in good order, upon Presburg, collecting the runaways and stragglers 
on his march, and from tliencc retired next day upon the I&lapd of 
Schutt, a large tract enclosed by the JDanube, which dividing iwelf into 
two distinct streams at the city of Presburg, about sixty miles below 
Vienna, unites again at the fortress of 'Comoro, situated zu ihe eastern 
end of the island, aiuv commanding the point where thd two streams 
again unite. The river Waag^also frills into the Danube here. * ’ 

But while Coprogli was following his' success, in „ the field, his 
Lieutenafif was equally active in jushiug the sieg^of Neuljausel, which 
town lujd been intended for a place of great strength, but, by some ‘ 
neglect, three of the bastions had never been pioperiy finished. 

“ Ke^Turc,” says Montecueuli, in his animated description, “ conuut 
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son avantage, et dressa sef attaques du cdte des troia bastions imparfaits; 
il prit ses postes avec son inf'anteriaunie et contigue; et assimSepar sa 
cavalerie, qui etait aupres, il dressa six grandes batteries dont il fit un 
feu continue!, et tir% plus de 18,000 boulets de 48, 60, et 80 livres; les 
tranches dtaient tres profondes, en ligne courbes transversales, tirdea 
Pune derriere l’autrc, par un grand*nombre de pionniers; il saigna le 
iossd, fit dcouler I’ebu, ruina les rnaisons, battit les bastions dans les 
angles et dans les Hants, ddmontsv le caewn'de^ assiegds ei tua les canon* 
niers. 11 sc logea aif pied de la muraille, mina en plusieurs endroits, 
dlcva des montagnes de tgrre, et des cavaliers qui dtaient supdrieurs aux 
bastions de’la place, lesquels, ayant d’ailleurs combld le fossd de leurs 
ruines, lui faqjliterent Passaut. 11 fit des galeries, donna plusieurs assauts, 
et lorsque eon infanterie ne suffisalt pas, il y faisait aller les Spain's, 
auxquels il augmtntaitdeur solde pour recompense. Enfin les assidgds, 
iqanquant de gens, dc ddfenses, et de munitions, car le feu prit au magasin 
par la faute d’un mousquetaire avec perte de deux Lt.-Colonels et de 
beaucoup d’autres gens, ct.dtant louchds des cris lamentables du people, 
des femmes, et autres geils de peu de coetir, furent obligds de capituler.** 

This spirited picture shows the wonderful energy and resource of the 
Turk, as well §s his knowledge^? the art of the besieger, and seems 
rather to contradict the judgment of those historians who represent 
Aclnnet Coprogji as so far inforior to his celebrated father. 

The truth seems to tfe, that although the Turks stiff maintained those 
well-considered principles and rules of warfare which had given them, 
hitherto, such advantages over tire Hungarians and Germans, yet all 
the Christian powers had, within the last century, begun to improve 
rapidly in tfietre respects. The thirty gears’ war had formed a school of 
generalship for all Europe, «nd the pay and subsistence of the troops 
had been discovered, at last, to be of equal importance with strategical 
science, which could only be available when those prior matters of ne¬ 
cessity had been looked to. Under Tilly, Wallenstein, and the other 
great leaders of the Imperialists in the thirty \ ears’ war, Montecuculi 
had learned the principles of that art for which he had now his utmost 
need, to meet the furious and overwhelming irruption of the Turk. 
Aware that with the raw troops he commanded it would he vain to 
endeavour to relieve NeuhauselJ J|e continued perseveringly to concen¬ 
trate his force in tjie Island of Schutt, and in a short time his aspect 
had Cocomeso formidable, that the Grand Vizier abandoned all thoughts 
of attacking hiflmin his positions, and withdrew into winter-quarters, in 
the vicinity of Gratj and lluda. 

Montecuculi wisely observes upon this campaign, “ Les actions defen¬ 
sives njont pas* sans doute font d’dclat que les conqut-tes, mats elles 
deniandeut plus de*fatigue, plus d’adresse, plus de fermete, et plus d’in- 
trepiditd. Han^ la guerre offensive, on ne compte pour rien ce qu’on 
manque de'faire,'pareeque les yeux attentifs it qui se fait, et remplis 
d’lyjp action dclatante, ne se tournen^ point ailleurs, et n’envisagent 
point c6 qu’on pourrait faije. Miffs dans la guerre defensive, la moindre 
faute est mortelle* et les disgraces sont encore exagerees par^la crainte, 
,qui est le vrai microscope des maux? et on les attribue toutes k un $eul 
homme. # On ne regarjle que le mal qui arrive, et non ce qui pourirait 
arriver de pis, si on ne l’avait empfechd, ce qui en bonne justice devrait 
6ire compte pouj un bien.” * 


i 
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The campaign of 1G64 opened with little'promise o«f better success. 
Montecuculi was withdrawn from thrt chief command, and a wild scheme 
of laying waste the whole country, propped by some fgnorant courtiers 
at Vienna, was with difficulty prevented by his arguments, that such a 
devastation would by no means be sufficient “ pour rompre le cours des 
entreprises du Turc, qui mene aveclui ses provisions qu’il tire d’ailleur^, 
et qu’il envoye d'avance de lieux plus tiloignes pour remplir ses magasins 
de bonne beure”—an observation which shows that the Turks had re¬ 
tained their superiority in matters of commissariat, however they might 
have fallen behind in other military knowlege, Though this foolish plan 
was given up, yet an invasion in the depth of winter was riiade on the 
banks of the Drave by a very large-corps under Count ^erini, which 
took some inconsiderable places; Uud early in the spring the Emperor 
gave orders to begin the campaign by besieging Canisa. a consider¬ 
able fortress of Lower Hungary situated a few miles to the uortliward 
of the confluence of the Drave and the Muer. IIis own troops were 
commanded by Strozzi, the Hungarian, by Copnt Serini, and the German 
contingent by Hohenloe. Owing to disagreement among themselves, 
and other causes, the siege was making but slow progress, when they 
were roused from their security by tlje startling intelligence, that the 
Grand Vizier bad passed the Drave at Esseck near its confluence with 
the Danube, and was in full march to celievo Canisa at the head of a 
very powerful army, with 100' pieces of cannon." They raised the siege 
directly and began their retreat, but the Vizier was presently upon 
them, driving them up the north bank of the Muer, and finally obliging 
them to cross to the southward of it, and .seek shelter under the guns of 
a fort lately constructed upon its hank by Count Serini. <• 

A general consternation seized the Austrian court, which was at 
Gratz, within five or six marches of the scene of action, and a courier 
was despatched in haste to fetch Montecuculi from Vienna, tlfht lie 
might take the command of the army in this emergency. Obeying the 
summons, with his usual alacrity, he reached the banks of the Muer on 
the 15th of June, where he found matters in a desperate condition, the 
fort vigorously attacked by the whole Turkish force, Strozzi killed, 
half the officers sick or disabled, and the fortifications, originally ill- 
constructed, absolutely batteretl into- fuins by the heavy guns of the 
Turks. However, to keep Count Serini, its constructor, in guod hurpour, 
and to gain time for the arrival of the German apd If pencil succours, he 
resolved to maintain it as long as possible, aha sent pblonel Tasso, a 
distinguished officer, into the fort with a strong reinforcement of picked 
troops. A sortie made by Tasso Berved hat to animate the spirit of the 
Turk, who, on the 29th June, made so furious an assauVt that, although 
repulsed after a long and bloody contest, it became only a question 
how to withdraw the troops with least loss of life; and, on the 30th, 
Montecuculi went in person to give directions for that*purppse; but he 
had scarce issued his order and quitted the place, when the Turks qpne 
on with such it sudden fury, that, Waring down all before them, they 
drop the garrison out of the fort with the loss of above 800 men, 
besides a number of officers, aud, With their usual rdipetuossty, tried to, 
follow them across the Muer ; but Montecuculi had provided against if, 
and, fresh troops being brought up, repulsed and compelled them to 
retire tfpon the fort. 




The Vizier Wew up tlfe fort* on the 7th of July, and, quitting his 
camp, moved to the northward, as if to threaten Vienna; Montecuculi 
had not a £mome*i\t to lose, ahd, crossing to the north of the Muer, 
rapidly moved *on g, parallel line to get behind the Raab river, and 
cover the approaches to the capital, before he should pass it. He 
fortunately met the trench nad German succours on his march, and, 
taking them with hhh, arrived at Kerment, on the Raab, just in time to 
prevent the passage of*the Turks.# Baffled it that spot, the Vizier moved 
higher up the river,*and for three days the Austrian General, by his 
judicious and well-timedjnanoeuvres, kept him in check, and prevented 
, his endeavours to cross to the northern bank. 


Meantimeghe Viiier received letters and messages from the Sultan, 
urging him#to push forward, and not suffer “ a narrow ditch like the 
Raab to be an interruption to the whole Ottoman force, which in former 
times was not wont to be restrained by the depth or breadth of the 
ocean itself.” This remonstrance redoubled the energy of the Turk, 
and as the two armies in their parallel movements approached the fords 
opposite Mount St. Gothard, it became evident the Vizier was deter¬ 
mined on a general action rather than longer delay his passage. 
Accordingly, (gi the 31st of Juty, a heavy column of Spain's rode gal¬ 
lantly down into the stream where it was narrowest, and gained the 
opposite bank in spite of the fi*e of cannon and musketry by which they 
were received. Some Squadrons of the French and Austrian cavalry 
were now ordered forward to meet.them, on which occasion a curious 
incident is related to have happened. A Turk, mounted on an Arabian 
charger, and covered with splendid habiliments, darted forward from 
the ranks,, ami,[nourishing his seimftar, in the spirit of ancient'chi¬ 
valry defied the bravest of the Christians to single combat. He was 
instantly met by a young French officer, the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
who fti a few minutes extended him lifeless upon the earth, and led off 
his horse in triumph. 

The Spahis, being charged by the French and Austrian dragoons and 
cuirassiers, gave w;jy and re-crossed the Raab ; but owing to the 


negligence of the German contingents in watching the fords, the Vizier 
managed to pass over a large body of the Janissaries the same night, 
who began to entrench themselves, and*on the morning of the let of 
August the whole apiy of the Turks came down upon the river, and an 
impetuous attack •commenced upon the centre, where the German con¬ 
tingents were ^Qpsted; 'These troops, *who from the first were in dis¬ 
order, scarcely stoqd their ground for an instant, and, breaking tITeir 
ranks, fled in confusion, followed by the Turks with terrible shouts, 
lyfootecuculi, wRo had foresedh the probability of this disaster, and had 
purpose’ly placed his worst troops in the centre, hastened himself to bring 
up from the right several of the best Austrian regiments, with which lie 
attacked th£ exposed flank of t/le pursuers ; at tj?e same time he sent to 
the.Jeft for some French battalions and a few squadrons of horse, and 
thus folded them Jback upgn the fiver, where the Vizier was actively 
employed in crossing over fresh troops to support the attapk. Here 
,tfic Turks made »%4and, while theif cavalry were descried marching to 
the righ^ and left, wtyli the evident intention of crossing the stream 
both above and below the scene of action, to attack the flanks of the 
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allies. Orders were now despatched to Vnarch all the regaining reserves 
of the Austrians against these d&achments of the enemy, while a 
general attack was made on the Turkish centre with such resolution, 
that after a desperate conflict they gave way, andf breaking into utter 
disorder, were driven headlong into the river, and defeated with im¬ 
mense slaughter. " ■ p 

. Montecuculi describes his victory as—'* sanglant, opini&tre et long- 
temps douteux, car il dura depftft neuf heures du ,matin jnsqu’ft quatre 
heures du soir—il y eut beaucoup de monde tud de part et d’autre, 
mais surtout du cfltd des Turcs, qui perdirant non leura mdchantes 
troupes auxiliaires, mais tout ce qu'il y avail de plus aguerri ct de 
plus brave, ces JanissaireB,ces Albana'is,ces Spahia, L ces premieres Ifetes 
de Constantinople, qui sont le bouclier et l’dpde de l’empive Ottoman. 
On y prit quantity detendards ct de drapeaux, ‘ d’argent, de chevaux, 
d’armes enrichies de pierreries, d’habits prdcieux, et longtemps depuis 
on p6eha encore dans la riviere de tres riches depouillesbut he can¬ 
didly adds—“ avec tout cela la bataille courut risque d'6tre perdue, et il 
est aisd de le voir par le desordre qu’il y eut au commencement.” 

He might well say this; for immediately the Janissaries had made 
good their passage of the Raab, on tlrr night preceding the battle, the 
Vizier was so confident of success, that he had sent home to announce 
a complete victory, and when next da\’ £ s m&sspnger took the tidings 
of defeat, he found Constantinople illuminated, and the whole popu¬ 
lation in the midst of public rejoicing. 

Had the advice of the victorious General been followed, an active 
pursuit would have finished the destruction of the Turkish army, but so 
much dissension and confusion prevailed in the Imperial Council that 
no step of the kind was taken, and, a few Mays after, propositions for a 
truce of twenty years were made by the Sultan’s orders, and accepted 
by the Emperor, to the great discontent of the Hungarians. Strange 
as it appears, no material concessions were required from the Turks; 
on the contrary, the acknowledgment of Michael Abaffi as Prince of 
Transylvania, which was agreed to by Austria, was an important ad¬ 
vantage to them—for, although nominally independent, he was the 
candidate whose claims they Jiad from the first supported when they 
began the war, nnd aas in fact a mere tributary of the Porte. 

,W. 


[To be continued.] 
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• THE DISASTER ofc EL HAMET * 

• 

The blow which I deceived upon the head was a stunning one, and 
I lay insensible from the effects of it for sometime. When I recovered, 
1 found myself in the grasp t>f a ferocious-looking Albanian, who, 
stripping me of my cqat and sash, bound yie with the latter to one of 
my companions in mi^ortune, Cajftain Mhcgregor of the 78 th High¬ 
landers. He then lifted two heads from the ground, held them out to 
us, and intimated by signsnhat we were to carry them, and follow him. 
1 positively refused to touch the ghastly trophies; and have no doubt 
that my life wtftild ha$c paid the penally of the refusal had not assist¬ 
ance been aiforded # from a quarter where least of all I had a right to 
expect it. 

I*t once fell to my lot, while quartered at Messina, to perform an im¬ 
portant service to a young French gentleman called La Vallon. As I 
was passing along the Marifto one night at a late hour, I came sud¬ 
denly upon a number of persons, among whom violent language was 
used, and blows were interchanged. . A number of Turkish sailors had 
attacked the Frefcchman, and he certainly was in great danger, for they 
appeared in a state of high excitement; but I interposed in his behalf, 
and carried him with m% *He ft*as exceedingly grateftil for the assist¬ 
ance rendered, and persisted in regarding me as the preserver of his 
life ; so an intimate acquaintance sprang up between us, and continued 
to hold good for some months. We parted at last; on which occasion 
he put into my hand the portrait of a vcyy beautiful woman, and begged 
that 1 would *kee*p iff in remeftibrance o£ him, till either he, or the lady 
whom it was meant to represent, should reclaim it. “ For, great as my 
obligating are to you,” he continued, “ I am not without hopes that 
one day I may be in a condition to repay them; and till that opportunity 
offers, 1 cannot entrust to you a more precious deposit than this.” I 
accepted his pledge, as he was pleased to call it, and thought no more 
of the circumstance. • 

My astonishment may be conceived, when, in the dress and equip¬ 
ment of a Mameluke, M. Vallon npw stood before me. I could scarcely 
believe my senses, and exclaimed in absolute amazement—-“ Good God, 
Vallon* do I dream ?> 

“ You*do not dream,his abrupt rgply; “ but this is no time for 
explanations; follow me without a moment’s delay, otherwise your lift: 
is forfeited.” • # 

“ I cannot leqye this body4’ replied I, pointing to my old school¬ 
fellow., who, if not quite dead, seemed in the last agony; “ he was the 
friend of my early youth—I cannot* desert him now.” 

“ Do as‘l .desire you,” replied the Frenchman, hurriedly, ” or, by 
heavens, I wih use force. Your captor is gone to«the Vizier: wait here 
till he^euyns, and I cannot save yoji. Show me the individuals about 
whose safety "you most atixious, and they shall be cared for; but as 
yog value your own life do not linger Jiere.” • 

*1 saw that lie was* ill earnest; and feeling, at the same time, that a 
determined adherence to my first resolution could bring good to none, 
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while it might prove fatal to myself, I acted upon his suggestion. Hav¬ 
ing craved his especial protection* for my feeble followers, and, indeed, 
for all such of my own company as suf vived, I declared myself ready to 
attend him; and he, casting- loose the ligature which .‘held Macgregor 
and me together, pushed on. We followed as fast ns we were able, 
taking care to keep close to our guide* and were conducted by bin] to 
the Vizier’s tent, which was already pitched on the sands. 

Before this tent, which \Vaa*a large pavilion, surmounted by a cres¬ 
cent, our unfortunate countrymen were assembled—all of them dis¬ 
armed, many wounded, and separated, the officers from the men. We 
penetrated their line, and found that the pavilion itself was divided 
into three apartments, each of which was devoted to its,.own uses, and 
each occupied in its own peculiaf way. In the first or outer room stood 
a guard of Albanian infantry, fierce and haggard-lobking fellows, who 
eyed us askance as, under the guidance of the Mameluke, we made, our 
way through them. The second appeared to have been set apart to 
the collection of trophies from the fight, for it contained, besides stand¬ 
ards and arms, an enormous pile of human heads. I need scarcely 
observe, that in those days the Arabs were in the habit of decapitating 
the enemies whom they slew, and that not only the /lead, but all the 
severely wounded, with very many who had surrendered on the faith of 
receiving quarter, underwent the same operation. /I'liese likewise we 
passed, not without a thrill of horror, of which l lie who has merely looked 
upon an ordinary field of battle kqows nothing; and, last of all, we were 
introduced into the third compartment, where, oh a divan, surrounded 
by his dragomans and treasurer, sat the Vizier himself. Many of the 
principal officers of his army were likewise present f all in the garb^which 
they had worn during the melee —while ‘his own, soiled and torn, gave 
proof that, as he had fought during the early part of the day, so now 
he rested from his labours. ‘ 

It was easy to perceive that his Highness laboured under violent ex¬ 
citement—his cheek seemed flushed, and from time to time he curled his 
moustache abruptly; but when his eye fell upoi\ us, he started to his 
feet, and exclaimed in Italian—“ Where is the miscreant who fired the 
last gun—he with the green feather?” 

In the simplicity of my ficart I Was about to announce that I had 
done the deed, but La Vallon withheld me. He, himself stepped for¬ 
ward, and, throwing a head on the ground, exclaimed—“ There is his 
head, and here the badge (at? the same time placir^ a green feather 
upon it)—so perish all your Highness’s enemies !,” 

“ It is well,” replied the Vizier. u Let Abdallah have fifty Bcquins.” 
“ Your Highness’s bounty far exceeds the deserts of your servant,” 
rejoined La Vallon; “ but he has a greater boon to crave—he has 
found a friend among these Christians, and would fain retain him in his 
own custody.” ‘ ' ' 

“ Be it so, Abdallah,” answered the Vizier; “ and as a further recom¬ 
pense of the good service you havfe this dey rendered, you shall return 
to your family. We give you charge of the prisoners until they reacli 
the capital.” ' , *. . ‘ , 

With this we were dismissed; and. La Valjon still leading the way,' 
we removed to a djerm, where, to my extreme delight, not less than to 
theif surprise, I found the commissary, and all the n\en of my company 
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who !>arJ survivecMh'e comb.1t. Olir mutual salutations were, as may be 
supposed, given and received with eqaal satisfaction; and now I turned 
to the Frenchman a’nd began to tiiank him. “ Say not a word about it,** 
was his answer;I §m yet in your debt on the old score, and cannot 
accept thanks for doing that which on every principle of gratitude I was 
bound to do. .Sit you down and eat. 1 wish that I had better fare to 
olJ?r; but you are sdkliers, and can content yourselves with coarse 
viands when npne others are to be Jiad.”« • * . 

The viands were coatse enough, but, as the old proverb has it, “ there 
is no sauce like hunger.” \^e ate voraciously, and during the progress of 
the meal our'prcserver amused us with an account of his own adven¬ 
tures. When Jie and.I first met he was on his way to Egypt, for the 
purpose of joining there an elder brothftr who had taken service with the 
Mamelukes; a tender attachment, however, had arisen between him 
and t a young Sicilian maiden, the hope of bringing which to a happy 
issue had detained him long at Messina; but the lady’s relatives were 
opposed to the union, and all, his eloquence and her tears failed to affect 
them. Indeed he had reason to believe that the seamen, from whose 
knives I delivered him, had been hired by his mistress's father to get 
rid of him ; andjience he repeated Iiis assurance that nothing short of 
my interference in the brawl could have saved his life. But the result 
■ in this case was, as it generally is, when youthful inclination and aged 
prudence oppose one anofhgr. The Sicilian lady would not abandon her 
lover; and contriving to dude the vigilance of parents, and brothers, 
and duennas, she had stolen from her home, and fled as his wife to 
Alexandria. • 

The service of.the.Mamelukes did noj prove to be the El Dorado 
which he had anticipated. They soon began to behave unfairly by him, 
on which he, accompanied by others of his countrymen, gave them the slip, 
and transferred their arms and horses, with their good wishes besides, to 
the Vizier. It was the policy of the Vizier to encourage desertion from 
among the Mamelukes, and the refugees were in consequence well re¬ 
ceived ; they were fornjed into a sort of garde du corps about his high¬ 
ness’s person, and La Vallon was appointed their commander. Hence the 
opportunity afforded him of succouring us so effectually in our hour of 
need. “ At the same time,” continued he, •' my powers are too limited to 
enable me to sarve you as I could wish. You must all, on your arrival 
in GramI .Cairo, be«Iiut pp together in the castle, without any distinc¬ 
tions of rank, and*take yftur chance of suc4i treatment as the authorities 
there may award. # Bqt for yourself, Captain Hervey, you may depend 
upon being soon removed to better and safer quarters.” 

The.conversatioif was carried On in this strain, and La Vallon was in 
the act* of informing uf that our own«safety and that of the remainder of 
the prisoners had bpen entirely owing to the humane interference of the 
French consul,* when a messenger from the Vizier qrrived to require his 
presence in the pavilion. He might have been absent about half-an- 
hour ere h^owne back, and then it vfras to state, that our friends from 
Rosetta were in motion, and that he and his Mamelukes had received 
to follow and observe them. “1 regret this on your account,” 
£aid he, “ jjet I believe that I shall commit you to safe hands. The 
person who takes my place is an Albanian, and you may trust lym. 
Take whatever he ipay offer without scruple, and obey him in dvery* 
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thing.” We promised, of course, to attend to these instructions; yet 
it would be idle to deny, that we qaw our friend La Vallon finally depart 
With no very agreeable anticipations. 

Our Albanian commandant soon made lus appearance: he was a tall, 
ferocious-looking fellow, bearded like a pard, and armed, as is usual 
with his race, to the teeth; and he fyad a knack, as often as he ad¬ 
dressed you, of clapping his light hand to the but of a pistol, as if he 
meant to enforce the ^rgianpnt by an appeal*to its contents. Yet to 
me, individually, he behaved throughout with at much of tenderness as 
in all probability belonged to his nature. The first measure was to 
remove us all from the Djerm, and to pass us by means of small boats 
across the river; after which we proceeded to a la fge building opposite to 
El Hamet, though a mile or tw« higher up the stream, and there halted. 
Rations of onions and leavened cakes were then issued out to us, and 
an intimation was given that we had reached our halting-place for the 
night. But before we could arrange ourselves, we received orders to sit 
down on some straw which had been scattered round the several rooms 
m this edifice ; and by-and-by, while we* were thus circumstanced, a 
group of strange men entered. They were evidently persons of rank, 
for even our Albanian behaved towards them respectfully; and they did 
not leave us long in doubt as to the r ir business. Walking slowly round 
each apartment, and narrowly inspecting its occupants, they made choice , 
of, perhaps, thirty out of our number, and af a given signal they were 
marched away, not by us to be seen again. This was very alarming, 
and we remonstrated against it'; .hut what, in our helpless condition, 
could we do ? The Albanian admitted that the act was in gross viola¬ 
tion of the terms of the capitulation, anc^ assured us t^at he had sent off 
to inform the Vizier of all that had befallen : but he added, I doubt not 
truly, that he possessed no power to hinder it, though he was resolved 
that the outrage should not be repeated, let the consequences be what 
they might. Moreover, he advised us tokeep close within the budding; 
and well it was for us that we acted on the suggestion ; for the horror 
arising out of the removal of our comrades was yet fresh when a new 
danger seemed to threaten us. There suddenly approached the gate a 
cavalier richly caparisoned, who, having lost a brother in the conflict, 
was urgent for revenge. He beat against the outer dpor with his sabre, 
poured forth a volley of execrations upon the Chri&igns, and repeat¬ 
edly fired his pistols towards the windows, wftliq, he demanded admit- 
, tauce. 1 really do not know what the result' might»have been, had not 
the Albanian contrived to appease him by a process similar to that 
which La Vallon had so judiciously adopted in reference to the Vizier. 
He caused one of his people to approach the infuriated horseman with 
a couple of heads, which, being laid at his felt, appeared" to .operate 
like oil upon troubled waters. The angry man smiled, turned them 
over with his toe, and, mounting hfs horse, '•ode off, very much to our 
satisfaction. 

I do not know that I ever spent a more unsatisfactory., pight fii'an this. 
Though our prison had an agreeable aspect, inasmuch as we could look 
down from an open balcony that ran round i^ ipto a Iqrge courtyard, 
we did not venture, for obvious reasons, to make use of it. The coiiU 
was full of people, all of them boiling with*fury towards fts; and each 
ready, should a favourable opportunity offer, to vent his rage by firing at 
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us frombelow. We.were exgecdin'gly glatl to withdraw to the opposite side 

of ‘the room, where, when the Albanian had opened up some windows 
which it was customary to keep closed", we hoped to enjoy both the bless¬ 
ing of fresh air and a view over the # surrounding country; but the spectacles 
which greeted us> theft wefe not less shocking than the aspect of things 
in the court-yard was alarming. Close beneath the walls of the house 
wttfe forty or fifty Arjibs, all of whom were employed in cutting and 
hacking the heads of su^h of our countrymen as had fallen in the battle. 
Nor was this all. Whenever any of*us presented himself, so as to become 
visible to these savages, he was saluted by yells and gestures, each more 
clearly indicative than the •other that a like fate would by-and-by over¬ 
take the whole of us. There was very little sleep in the apartment of 
which I was the occdpant from sunsgt till sunrise, because all night 
long the Arabs pursued their horrible task ; and we could not tell bow 
soon, that being completed, they might rush in and execute their threats 
upon ourselves. 

Weary and miserable as the night was, it wore itself out at last, and 
in the morning we found that boats were prepared for the purpose of 
carrying us up the Nile to Grand Cairo. It might be about eight 
o’clock when we embarked, and for several days and nights the voyage 
continued. HaiPmy situation been different from what it was I should 
have enjoyed the excursion exceedingly, for there was no lack of objects 
on either side to attract jnif rivdi the attention. I say nothing of the 
extreme fertility of the banjos, each of which presented the appearance of 
one prodigious garden. Flowering slarubs were there of every hue, and 
fruit-trees in abundance, while beneath their shade, or in the more open 
fields, groups of peasants werehusy. Among other things I had fre¬ 
quent opportanitfes Of observing the process by which irrigation is car¬ 
ried on, and could not sufficiently admire its extreme simplicity. The 
water is lifted from the river by means of wheels, each of which is turned 
either by the men themselves, or by bullocks. Upon these wheels are 
fastened a number of buckets, which, as they dip successively into the 
Nile, are filled, and, which making the circle, empty themselves on the 
other side into tanks, while from the tanks canals or channels go oflj 
which carry the water to the points where it is needed. But circum¬ 
stanced as we were, even such spectacles,as these brought with them 
little of permanent gratification. 

The # weatheV was intensely hot, and as often as the wind failed we, 
the unfortunate grisoneijs, ivere immediately landed. Tow-ropes were 
then distributed a*iong us, and we were compelled to drag the boats 
against the stream. This was kid enough, yet I do not, at the present 
moment, conceive that it affecteq us so painfully as other inconveniences 
to winch *ve were exposed. I have alluded to the groups of peasant 
cultivators whom we saw on either hand as we ascended. So long as 
our flotillacayne not near them,* these poor creatures appeared to be 
happy enough, We could often hear the child’s* gay laugh mingling 
with its mother’s song; for whole ^families were abroad together, and 
the son and The father worked side by side, while the very ihfants rolled 
on^he grass beside tfrem. But no sooner did the Turkish flag, which 
*waved from our leading prow, display itself, than consternation appeared 
' to come upon all who beheld it. The peasants fled for their lives, the 
women, pausing only to snatch up their sucklings, fled too, wh^e* ojwr 
» A 2 K 2 
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barbarous escort amused themselves w ith firing at thfc fugitives, as if they 
had been animals of the chase. r I recollect that on one occasion we 
canid so suddenly upon two men who were bathing, that the opportunity 
6f escape was denied them. One was old, the pther young; indeed, 
they proved to be father and son, and the Aga beckoned to them to ap¬ 
proach. The old man obeyed, but his, son diving under water ma'de an 
effort to gain the further bank. It proved fatal to'him ; for the Aga, vfith 
two or three others, instantly,fired, $nd the poeflr youth’s life-blood dyed 
the current. I never shall forget the agonising shriek of his father. All 
regard to personal safety appeared to have fprsaken him; he loaded the 
murderers with reproaches, and, though severely beaten. Ceased not to 
pray for curses on their heads; yet.he was forced to join us at the tow- 
rope, and, leaving the dead bod*, to go down with the stream, accom¬ 
panied us to Cairo. 

The operation of towing, accompanied as it was by such horrors as 
these, distressed us greatly, yet I can hardly say that we experienced any 
serious relief when reinstated in our places on board the craft. Each 
boat carried its proportion of heads, which, being loosely covered with 
straw, were made to supply us with couches during the night. It is im¬ 
possible, by description, to convey any adequate ideji to the mind of 
another of the absolute repugnance which we all experienced to lie down 
upon these mutilated fragments of our fprmor comrades. But the savages 
were inexorable', and, appearing to take a hphish joy in the display of 
feelings which with us it was impossible to conceal, they met our pro¬ 
testations only with gestures which there was no possibility of misunder¬ 
standing. t 

It was the morning of the sixth day erf we obtained ouj' first view of 
the Pyramids. Every body knows that these colossal productions, of 
the skill and labour of other days, utterly fail, when looked upon from 
afar, of exciting any portion of the surprise which we are apt ta antici¬ 
pate from them. Their proportions are so huge, the breadth and solidity 
of each so vast, that, till you have stood beneath them, you are incapable 
of judging of their height; indeed it was not till after I had examined 
them narrowly, that I felt assured that, in trusting to the accounts of 
travellers, I had not been deceived. 

At last our tedious and Uncomfortable voyage came to an end. At 
a place called Iloulac we landed, a village removed 'from the capital 
about a couple of English miles ; and there we wfcre made to.tdke part 
in one of the most extraordinary processions? which it lias been my 
fortune to witness. There stood upon the shore to Welcome us a large 
body of cavalry, a corps of infantry, with several bands of Turkish 
music. These soon arranged themselves in marching order, a squadron 
of horse taking the lead, and one of,the bands following. Next to the 
band rode our friend Red Turban, with above a hundred of Itis principal 
officers about him, and a very considerable proportion of "the wealthiest 
of the inhabitants of Uairo. After these civilians came the guns taken 
frdfri us at El Hamet; they were followed by a body of -A ’.btvxiah foot, 
each carrying a pike, on which the head of a British soldier was stuck. 
Then irt&rched such of the prisoners as, being uncart, were able to walk, 
while the wounded and the sick were mounted upon donkeys, their pre-^’ 
sotice being essential to complete the Vizier's ovation; and finally, a second 
battd of music, with another squadron of horse, closed the procession. 
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Such was the order in which we were*conducted from the landing-place 
to the castle of Can-p.- Not thalfwe went straight to our point; on the 
contrary, we twisted #nd turned through all the narrow lanes of the 
city, till the occupants t of each had an opportunity of observing us at 
least twice ; and then, after compassing full twenty miles, at a moderate 
computation, we halted in the great square. Yet were our anxieties 
far from ending here. * » • • * 

When the processiofl halted, the pikes, having the ghastly heads still 
on their points, were stuak into the ground. The bearers arranged 
t^iem into eight or ten rows, in the intervals between which we, the 
prisoners, were, dravvi> up. Opposite to us in front, with their muzzles 
pointed towards us, were placed the gdhs captured from ourselves, and, 
to our extreme disntay, we beheld that men stood near them with lighted 
matches. We were yet conjecturing, not in the most tranquil frame pos¬ 
sible, how the drama might terminate, when all at once—not these guns 
only, but several others, which looked at us from various parts of the 
square—opened their fire. Good God! did the miscreants bring us here 
to massacre us in cold blood ? It v^as not so. The guns were loaded 
only with powdej, and this provedio be but a feu de joie, with which 
the ceremony of the Vizier’s triumph came to an end. The guns ceased 
after two discharges, and wc*wero»tonductcd.into the citadel. 

There were two or thr?a things which, while moving towards this 
point, struck me very forcibly. In' the first place, I was astonished at 
the meanness and squalor of the streets. With the exception of that 
in which the principal bazaars are planted, there is not in all Cairo a 
lane which measures* more than from *yx to eight feet in width, or 
advances any claim on your admiration. The houses, too, which flank 
these streets are generally the meanest hovels, while such as may aspire 
to a moi^ lordly rank, as they oiler no windows or lattices to the gaze 
of the pa8ser-by, are, in their character, gloomy and sad enough. Some 
of the mosques do, indeed, deserve attention, and the palace—though 
more resembling a jail jhan a royal residence—has, at least, solidityj® 
boast of. But when you pass within its ponderous gates, you are utterly 
unable to persuade yourself that you have not entered, by mistake, the 
barrack of the filthiest, irregular band, that ever 'came together. In 
like manner, the citadel, of which we had become denizens, w.as in a, 
state of*deplorable ihlapitkition. To speak of it as a fortress, indeed, 
would be to misusfc huma*n language cruelty, for it was lit only for the. 
purpose to which ihe # Vizier then devoted it, that of a prison. Yet the 
environs of the city are well cultfvated ; and here and there, in wander¬ 
ing about, you cortle upon a spot of surpassing beauty. Of one of 
these, the 'island of liTioda, I must make especial mention ; not more 
because of the natural charms with which it woos you to linger amid 
its bovvers, fh^n that there is there a convent of ^Dominican friars, of 
whose .Jjospjtality I have often been the recipient, and from whom I did 
not part drlMriMvithout regret • • 

Weary and faint, As much from excitement as bodily exertion, we 
relied our pri«on at lrfst, where,being dfvided into two bodies, the officers ., 
•were introduced into an apartment by themselves. It was unfurnished^ 
of course, except that straw mattresses were spread round in lieu of b^d^ t 
and on these we placed ourselves, in a state of feeling which I am*quite 
incompetent to portray, Nflf only the memory of the past afflicted 
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us, but t>ur anticipations for the Mure were all evil, and nature began 
to cry out in a tone which philosophy sufficed not to soften. We were 
all famishing for lack of food, and none came. 'At last, when we had 
begun seriously to ask one another whether the Turks meant ,to let 
famine rid them of our presence, the diamber door opened, and tl*ere 
entered half-a-dozen slaves, each the bearer of a tray, on which were 
delicacies cooked in the Vizier’s kitchen expressly for our use. Alas 
for the impression which our behaviour must /Save produced on the 
stoical nerves of these domestics! We literally sprang upon them, 
seized the trays, and, ere they could be spread on the ground, attacked 
their contents like half-famished wolves. In five minutes not a morsel 
remained of all that had been provided for our meal. 

The servants withdrew in manifest astonishment; and by-and-by a 
soldier came to announce that the Vizier desired to see us. We went 
into the presence in a body, and if he in his state, with dragomans and 
guards around him, was to us an object of ‘marvel, much more astounded 
did he seem to be by the spectacle which our entrance brought before 
him. We were all of us half naked and in rags. For myself, iny 
apparel consisted merely of a pain of blue trousers —very much the 
worse for hard usage—and a shirt soiled with long wear, and in part 
stained with blood ; an old yellow sliaVl wfks Jiound round my head, for 
the purpose of keeping on the dressing; and my boots were not only 
covered with mud, but beginning to give way. The Vizier stared, yet 
soon recovered his air of composure, and begged of us not to be down¬ 
hearted. “ You are my prisoners,” said he, “ but you are brave men. 
The fortune of war gave you to me, and as I have promised to respect 
your persons, no further evil shall bel'afl you.” 

This was civil enough, yet we still smarted under the treatment which 
we had received during the voyage, and we complained of it. 

“ And why did you come?” demanded the Vizier. “ Nobody sent 
for you. Had you never heard of Mahomet Ali. Besides, you 
English are like fish—in the water you are good—but out of it all the 
world laughs at you. How many men have you at Alexandria ?” 

“ Sixteen thousand” wa^our reply ; at which lie looked fora moment 
offended $ but he soon recovered himself, and said, “If you had thirty 
thousand it would not matter. For every soldiey you dtn bring here I 
will show ten!” ^ * 

v Pipes and coffee were now introduced, of which we JV of course, partook; 
while the Vizier continued to question us closely as to the details of our 
military system; appearing particularly anxious to know how our regi¬ 
ments were constituted, of how many men each,consisted, and in what 
proportion it was officered. The effect of the shrapnel] shells, too, had 
astonished him, and he expressed gi\at anxiety to be informed of their 
Composition; but on. this head we were content to ihforn? him only that 
they contained musket-balls. He answered sharply, that he knew that 
very Well; ‘and then, passing on to the affair of El'IIan?Etf*ffe said that 
nottilicwe were seen retiring from the height wa^’any serious intention 
of attacking us entertained. Yet he owned, whir great apparent ini in¬ 
ference, that the battle bad cost him at least q, thousand of fyis best men. 
Neither had he forgotten his old friends. He spoke of the campaign of 
1800 " spoke respectfully of Sir Sydney Ijhmth, and inquired after various 
officers by names so barbarously transmogrified that we were very seldom 
‘ble to understand or make answer to hisqbestions. 
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Na. 11 this was pfeasant enough, because it reassured us on the score of 
our personal safety; and we in our fum became the chief speakers, lay 
complaining of what'had taken ^lace in the large building, into which, 
under the guidance of La*Vallon, we had first been removed. He flew 
into a passion as soon.as we had referred to the circumstance, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ I have heprd of tlitil base deed; my confidence has been 
abused ; but, by the li£e of the Prophet, the man who has abused it 
shall suffer. ‘He is jrow in chains, atfrPif ewry Englishman be not 
within ten days brought back, I will have him tom in pieces, and give 
his carcase tp the dogs.” • 

• So ended our conference. We expressed ourselves much gratified by 
the whole of his beating towards Us, and, with a gracious nod of the 
head, he dismissed us to our quarters. 

Up to this moment my health, sustained doubtless by the excitement 
which never grew dull, had continued good. It now gave way all at once ; 
and a fever came on, which in two days reduced me to such a state that 
even of niy comrades none expected that 1 could survive. I was accord¬ 
ingly laid upon a palliasse in one corner and left to my late : but there 
was a Providence over me, which even then intermitted not its watch, 
and I found a frfend where both I and mv companions had formerly found 
a preserver. M. Drouvetti, the French consul, hearing of my illness, 
came to see me. . He ajgdi&d fdt* permission, and obtained it, to remove 
me to his own house, andtliere he nursed me with such*care and tender¬ 
ness that in ten daysjny convalescence was perfect. Even then, however, 
he would not hear of my returning to the citadel. Through his inter¬ 
cession I was put in some sort,tin niv parol, and, attended by a couple of 
Janissaries, tvas’perfnitted, nftt only to pass to and fro through the city, 
but to visit any point within several miles to which curiosity might lead 
me. Moreover, by-und-bv, LaVallon, concerning whom I made many 
anxious inquiries, returned. He restored to me, likewise, my poor 
schoolfellow entirely cured, my humble dependants, and, indeed, all of 
mv people in whom I was interested; and, with his beautiful ami amiable 
wife, never ceased, tilhour captivity wore out, to load mo with favours. 

I wish that I had made memoranda at the lime, so that I might 
now detail correctly such adventures as befel me while in Egypt; but I 
was then too careless for journalising: an if, as I am not willipg to write 
at random, I fnust Ip: content here to bring my recollections of this ser¬ 
vice to *an end^ It \\*\ altogether a very striking little by-play in 
the great drama jjf the late war; and if I shall have contributed Jo 
recover it in any degree from the oblivion into which it had unfairly 
fallen, the purpose which I hacl in view in writing this narrative will 
have'been more tfiav^servcd. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY {\XD NAVAL. FORCE OF THE 

OWHYISITSOSIANS.* „ 

Mr. Editor, —I have this moment landed hi this my own .dear 
country once more from a most perilou? voyage in the South Seas, and 
hasten to give you some notion of the most extraordinary discovery <Sf 
this, or indeed the preceding age; the credit of wjcuch is, I am bound to 
say, entirely due to the indefatigable obstinacy, joined to considerable 
perseverance and6kill,of thelate lamented commander of the Flying Fish, 
Mudian schooner of 250 tons, which vessel, it may be remembered by' 
your very estimable and worthy Readers, touched ht Portsmouth on the 
20th of February last, and at Plymouth on the 26 th of the same month, 
to complete her cargo of notions partly loaded off Woolwich, in the 
river, some time—some “ considerable time” before, as my late Te- 
Bpected captain of the Flying Fish used to say, I will not stop to 
explain what a cargo of notions consists of^ as most of your courteous 
readers are already aware of its heterogeneous complexion, and some fun 
has been unadvisedly made of the ladings in this way ; I shall only "say 
that I am ready to take my oath before Mr. Const, frr Sir Frederick 
Roe, that there was not a rope of onions on board, and positively no 
molasses, but it was Buited to the saVages vye were bound to trade 
among. I am very sorry, if you please, Mr. ( * Editor, that I cannot, for 
want of room and time, enter into more of my own history from the 
time of my joining the Flying Fish, just before she ran through the 
Needles, till the hour of the tragical accident which deprived the world 
of the services of the Captain of the Fish," than to'observe, with every 
respect to his memory, that I was not over-comfortable on board ; that 
my wages as second mate were at a low, and my work at a high, pres¬ 
sure ; nor was our feeding over-good, nor the language of the fekipper 
over-kind, or soft, or genteel; but beggars must not be choosers, and I 
must say my lot was so hard on shore that 1 am bound to be grateful 
tOLoqy late Skipper for taking me -m board at albat 35 s. a-month, with 
the run of his table, and a reasonable allowance of rum: and here I will, 
once for all, te-totally disclaipi the remotest idea of arrogating any part 
of the renown which must accrue to the memory of Sim,bn Strutmumpv, 
Esq., my skipper aforesaid, for the discovery of a pew wdrld. 1 .firmly 
believe, Sir, myself, it is a continent, though J l^now'thp Skippet said, to 
his very last hour, it was an island, and nothing but 3m island, though 
certainly of great, extent, which, of course, will xot be wholly ascer¬ 
tained until duly investigated by the (geographical Society, to which 
very useful body I am about to draw up a more Retailed and succinct 
account than it is possible to find froom for in your very overloaded 
journal, Mr. Editor, where every square inch of paper is .worth more, 
perhaps, from the ve*y anxious demands of amateur authors, than as 
many square acres of good land in the Pacific island just discovered of 
Owhyesitso, ■at least, I speak guardedly, twenty miles oiff'tfTfhe great 
metropolis of that fine country^ But, Sir, to understand thoroughly 
the wonderful circumstances of tins discovery, yotic kind natitical readers^ 
must not confound it with that group known as the Friendly Islwids, or the 
Sandwich, of which Owhyec bears some faint resemblance in sound, and 
perhapd in the wilful ignorance and extraordinary folly* of its inhabitants, 

c 
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though, it must Be confessed, it ?s partly, if not wholly, in those seas; 
by the Skipper's qpmputation in dealt! reckoning (assisted by the log) 
between the parallels of 170° aAd 17^° west longitude, and from 10° W 
and 15° 20' 14'*. sou«h latitude* which, as I often discussed with my late 
uevey-to-be-forgotten .Captain over our rum, is perhaps giving it lati¬ 
tude enough.- Your naval readers will perceive at a glance that there 
oan be no mistake as* to the exact position—in close approximation to 
that group known as SolomonsIslands,tUtd^Charlotte’s, on the parallel of 
nearly 10° south. trow we came to escape (for the weather had been 
rough and tpick for a week previous) New Caledonia 1 know not, but 
•it was providential, as we came in a direct line north-west, having 
rup through book’s fstrait at NcW Zealand, where we touched, to dis¬ 
pose of some part of our cargo of lfbtions suitable to the market, that 
we found not so s&und 4s the Captain could have wished, supposed from 
being too full of sap, or sappy. 

\Ve were arguing on this very subject, the Skipper and I, in the 
middle watch. The sound, was hardly out of two bells, and we had 
just turned abreast the mainmast; blowing stiflish, with the wind on 
the beam, the clew of the reefed mainsail triced up, it might be eight 
or ten feet o* Wie mast. Says tl»e Skipper, “ I’m blowed jf them ’ere 
notions warnt as sound as a roach when f—”—when lie was cut 
short by the look-out-fojwitrd shlging out,Breakers a-head, breakers 
a-head, Sir.” I brushed forward, begging the Skipper's pardon for 
giving him a shove, # and *sure enoligU the sea was as white as a sheet; 
in fact we were close under very high land, which seemed to loom 
through the haze and night, almost over the mast-head : often our men 
at night had sting-out “ breakers a-hyad” from mistaking the boiling 
of the sea, but this time it vv4s a true bill. I saw at once that the reef 
ranged most on the larboard bow, so the helm was put a-port, and we 
came found in a twinkling, but there was a cruel sea running, and lor a 
good hour we clawed little or nothing oft'; however, “ time and the 
hour,” as our hard says, with all hands on deck, showed us that we 
held our own, and kept oft'the immediate danger. The good Captain 
swore his best; but for my part, I confess, as soon as I found we were 
quit for the swim at such an awkward moment, my thoughts ran on a 
discovery ; I skid, says I, “ C&ptain Strutmumpy.” “ Sy-,” said he, 
“ we|l, Sir, d—n my eyes, what now?” Says I, “ You may depend. 
Captain, we haveSrmdf* a discovery!” The Captain, who was a little 
man, and rather stout* liajl on a pea-jacket, and his night tarpaubn, 
which covered ms neck comfortably, and just left two fiery eyes and a 
sagacious reddish nose insight; he was two steps a-head of me; he 
turns sliprp on file, and, holtlmg up his long brass speaking-trumpet 
vvitli both hands (lie had one the instant before in his pea-pocket), 
says lie, “Mr.Midshipman” (h^alvvays called me so playfully, when he 
was in a goyd humour, because 1 bad once bcei^for a short time in the 
lloyal Navy), “ I should’nt wonder—blow me tight if I should!—the 
more 85, by my reckoning tffere shouldn’t be no land here. I’m 
blowed if there should, and Solomon’s Island is good 30p leagues 
.amrth-west yet, or.Pm a tinker! skiver my timbers else!” 

1 wouU, Mr. Editor,^nention a great deal more that passed between 
us and tne chief mate, who would have it it was the southernmost of 
the Charlotte Isljas, but my modesty will not allow me to encroach op 
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your valuable pages with bald, disjointed, and very co f mmon place cVa- 
logical cbroniclings of small beer,'nor on your kind nautical readers* 
patience, who may, iu their wonted sagafcitv, well aW instantly imagine 
all the pros and cons. The grand point of interest'was made and 
done—the discovery; nor would I have noted this.much of what passed, 
but to show the sceptical, if any such there may be, that I bear muia 
brain—that I can recollect the most minute cirqumstance on that very 
memorable occasion, though/irkleed, I* am sensible f how far I must come 
short of the greater perspicuity of my Captain, had he lived to give you 
this narration, or, indeed, had it rested on the vigour of intellect of the 
chief mate, who most unfortunately did not much take to his letters in 
his more tender years. * ' * 

In a word, Mr. Editor, the next morning the sun rose oti a fine day, 
the wind falling to a gentle breeze, and we had bcfore'us on the larboard 
beam land sure enough, in high white cliffs and sloping declivities, from 
west to north-east by compass. The extent of the shoal of the breakers 
was clearly defined, and, shaking out the reefs, we coasted to the nor,ih- 
eastward, gradually edging away in-shore, so as to get a nearer view 
with our glasses of the beach, in order, if possible, to ascertain how far 
it might be worth while anchoring—«or whether, indeed, this land was 
known for the first time. On drawing in-shore you may judge of our 
surprise on plainly making out the appearande y/ houses here and there 
on the brow of tne cliffs ; and in one spot lov. er down on the beach a 
considerable collection of houses, ,or a town, appeared, not of huts in 
the rude state to be expected, as, for instance, at New Zealand near us, 
but houses absolutely of some nipre enducing substance, either brick or 
stone—some, indeed, appeared of wood, bat built with regular pointed 
roofs, and with stories and windows mudh resembling European tene¬ 
ments. Nor was this all: high on a butling cliff or mountain over¬ 
hanging the sea stood an immense pile, much resembling an ancient 
castle surrounded with an extensive wall, though, we could perceive, of 
no sort of use as a defence, being apparently weak and flimsy in our 
iclf’4^ As you may think, we looked at each otlier in silent astonish¬ 
ment ; the very man at the wheel could only stare ashore, and yawed 
the craft about so, that the Skjppcr, having an eye to business, however 
wrapt in admiration, gave him a rap over the head witlj his long brass 
trumpet, at the same time checking himself, and adding mildly, •* Steady, 
my man, or, blow me! wc shall be in the surf, you.sice jVy thief!” for there 
wgg, as on all the Pacific shotes, a heavy surf running. In this way 
we coasted round several points, or headlands, with /.he lead going, car¬ 
rying from four Jto seven fathoms, about; a mile and a half from the 
beach, which had in many places a very golden and jnviting appearance, 
while up several valleys, which opened out seaward, though the general 
aspect wasddeak and barren, yet were fhey very beautiful, jnterspersed 
with green fields and proves; nowhere was there any appearance of 
wildness—of interminable forests or steril wastes; not a tree dipped 
its branches ii> the water; not a coraf could anywhere'be (IrfESSBul under 
the lead, tyhich came up all along fine sand or small shells. This, more 
than other, or rather joined to the other extraerdinary ‘indications,*-.., 
brought us to the irresistible conclusion that wejiad indeed nude a dis¬ 
covery^! The Captain instantly called all hands aft round the com¬ 
panion (all but the man at the wheel, and die leadsman, and one look- 

\ 
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oire oil the lee bow), and thus addressed us, with a dignity and emphasis 
I Bhould hardly hay# given hinj cremt for a moment before; but it is the 
occasion that brings character forward ; one must never fancy a great 
soul may not be lodged in a rather short body, or because the eyes may . 
be ferrety gray and red, or the nose either. 

.* Says the Captain, ■“ Aft here, my lads, blow me comical! This here 
land, d’ye see, is the ftrst time as ever it^s discivered afore” (pointing 
with a pair of compasses to his chart, which fie had laid on the com¬ 
panion-head, extending ^he points from Cook's Strait north-west, 35° 

,‘along our tfack to where we had come to). “ Ye see this here clear 
as mud, blow^me tight! I’m the first navigator as has discivered this 
here land, so take good notice thatj claim it, in the name and under 
the flag of King William the Fourth, God bless him! Hurrah! my 
Ugys, blow me tight! three cheers for this here land, and his Majesty, 
and the flag. God bless his Majesty !—three cheers! hurrah !” To 
this pithy exordium we gave three stunning cheers ; for we mustered 
thirteen hands and two toys, mostly able-bodied, with good sound 
lungs, and in perfect health, as we did not carry a surgeon, and, as the 
Captain often truly said, they sbodkl have no time to themselves to fall 
sick in. On tne pause of this’impreasive proclamation, and as the 
boatswain’s whistle piped ,dowp, it occurred to me that the Captain had 
made a slight blunder %ts to our respected Sovereign. It occurred to 
me that, in fact, we were, and hail been, some months under the benign 
reign of Her Majesty Victoria ; bill it as readily struck me that it 
would be the height of folty and imprudence to say a word about the 
matter at tjiis Bioryent, as tjie Skipper»was strutting fore and aft at the 
full swing of his brass trumpet, in that urbane flow of self-gratuiation— 
that pride of all-consuming importance, which such a moment, big with 
the u»ost incalculable consequences (in embryo) to his country, might 
well be supposed to urge on him—even to a short trot, and a peculiar 
humming noise between his teeth, denoting internal satisfaction exces¬ 
sive, just like the pleased purring of a cat. What folly, I say, would 
it have been to have run like a mouse into his teeth, to take hiaj*el«ick 
with the gentle sounds of “ Victoria Regina V* No, I knew better ; nor 
was it of the. smallest moment, as it regarded the sovereignty of the 
island, which Was ours to all intents and purposes—that is, i&the islanders 
couldn't help th#THselves—though, to be sure, we had not yet landed 
and planted the Unienllack. But, I knew, our Skipper was wide 
awake. The fift-st tiling, after bowsing up bis jib, and all our jibs,<tnd 
splicing the main Irace, was* to man the jolly-boat, put in the Union 
Jack and a bcitlo of rum i »wlien, having dapped on his shore-going 
togs, and ordering* me in, we shoved off for the beach, merely telling 
the chief mate to back and fill ofr and on as near the shore as possible. 

1 should* hfere mention that, tllough we bad coasted round a good way, 
and had seen great diversity of bill and dais, yet bad we not come 
across resort, of harbour; a#d that, though there were evidently 
houses, yet had we not made out a single human being, either on the * 
lae&ch or cm any gf ^he sloping mountains. The Skipper remarked, as we 
rowed into a bight where the surf seemed less heavy, that it was queer 
that we # didn’t see a ^ngle savage—not a human being; and, looking 
at me as I steered, as if for my opinion, I confessed I thought $ queer. 
The Bkipper shook his he^i—so did I—and so we rowed in. * We Were 
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«' « ’ . , / 
six in all in the boat, and all armed ; for one should never be off one s 

guard with the natives, always most dangerous vvh^n there is no “ de~ 

momtration I must have thought tlm aloud, for Che .Skipper looked 

at me very hard at the word demonstration , as he fook 1 a rather large 

(juid of Virginia. 

The surf knocked us about less than f reckoned on, so that as soOh to 
as the boat’s nose struck we jumped ashore over her bows*before the 
next surge followed in, ahimst' ilry-fobt; all except the little skipper, 
who, stooping down from his berth in the stern-sheets to get at the 
Union Jack, at the next sea got well soused; not that Ire took any 
notice of his cold bath, or of his being rolled out of her fairly on the 
sand, manfully refusing my hand to help to pick him up. There was no 
time to think of this triile—we all clapt to and beached t,hc boat high and 
dry. I cannot, Mr. Editor, describe to you the thick-coming sensations 
which filled my breast at tins proud moment, while Captain Strutmumpy, 
unfurling the flag (which had been seized on to a broom-lnmdle), cii°d 
out, with a terrible voice, “ Mind, I hereby Line possession, in the name 
of our liege Sovereign, by the name and title of New Albion.” So 
saying, lie took off his tarpaulin, and.rfvaving it over his head, gave three 
cheers, in which we joined to a man*; and we could see the schooner 
was watching us, for they hoisted the colours, and wc could hear a faint 
shout, as if cheering too. Sir, I could be evm eloquent about the 
beauteous sky, and the murmuring of ,a rivulef which meandered down 
from some sloping green valleys near us—of the soft'zepliyr, that gently 
waved our flag stuck in the sand; but, indeed, I will not. It was a 
fine day ; but the stillness that followed okr shouts a goofl deal damped 
the pleasurable sensations of the moment—n '6 echo answered “where 
Indeed, there was not even an echo to give us some assurance of life. 
However, as, from this spot where we stood, the town we had previously 
seen could not be far—indeed, vve could see some of the straggling 
houses of the suburbs—we resolved to proceed, though cautiously, in 
quest of the natives; and, as the Skipper said he’d stand by the flag to 
th e las t. I volunteered, with two of our men, to go'up to the town, with 
directions from my Captain to treat with them, in his name, as from a 
sovereign power; and, if possible, to ge,t one or two down with me to a 
conference o r ii the beach. 1 forgot to mention that, on shoeing off, the 
Captain brought a small sample of his cargo of m-^ions in a hufidlc, 
which he now put into my hands to try if there vafi any market for them, 
should I find the savages peaceably disposed. If otherwise, his strict 
injunctions were to retreat with expedition, to the bc/At, under cover of 
his fire, that of the two men, and of the, schooner (if, they made out 
what we were at in time). » 

Were I to enter into minute particulars, Mr. Editor, I find I should 
take up your whole monthly allowance rven to sketch, this day, in my 
progress from the beach to the town. Every tep, Sir, filled me with 
fresh Astonishment, with fresh concern, Things seemed to qp })n> effect 
. of enchantment. We had not got well clear Uf the heach before some 
grjpat body t evolving smoke, and clashing, hissing noise, vy.ith a long ( 
black tail, shot by us like lightning, on ribs of iron, IVlneh seemed inter¬ 
minable. Crossing these barriers, we walked dong a smoof/i, hard 
road, and soon found ourselves in a very good street: but still not a 
human Wng to be seen. I went up to the r windows or several houses, 
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Vul I joked in. % Thc greatest newness seemed to prevail, as much so a 9 
ijwmeify England. 1 could even discover shadows of people stirring 
within, so I knocked and knock^l; but no one came. No sound 
reached my eat btit that of (fur own footsteps, as we trod along tlic 
pavement. X cGnfeffe I grew, I know not how to say it, afraid of my 
own* shadow and my own voice, and my two men were exactly in the 
same way. This feeling so gr£w upon us, that, in spite of myself, from 
{talking out of the town with iny mer^jt jny heels, at a quick step, at 
last 1 found myself running as hard as my leg! could carry me, and my 
men after me. I nms fairly winded when I reached my gallant com¬ 
mander, whe had not bud*gcd from his post; nor could 1 recover breath 
*toJ tell him what I had not seen, till his sharp “Well, Sir!" brought 
me to my sebses. *But no sooner jlid he hear my story, .added, no 
doubt, to wfiat he,had observed of this killing stillness, than he bundled 
us all into the boat, himself not last, and we pulled for dear life on 
bohrd, hoisted the boat up, and stood on to the north-east, keeping, 
however, at least two miles further off shore. 

It took the Captain, thfe chief mate, and X, a whole first-watch to 
discuss this strange adventure. I set the whole down at once to pre¬ 
ternatural causes, as I have always had a tinge of superstition. At this 
the Skipper srfliled in pity. “But,” says I, “Sir, how is it to be 
accounted for ?” , - 

“ This way,” said he* “ I’ve known countries before now hard up 
for men-folks on their se;l-boards,,and live altogether inland, or may be 
some great town.” » . • 

“ What !’* returned I, “ and not have a thriving peopled village near 
the coast, nor ^ human bein^~not a ship or a boat on their waters— 
and an island, too /” , 

“ I won’t say quite an island,” returned the Skipper; “ but on the 
main-l^nd, they don’t take no account of the sea, nor sea-going* 
people, and han’t no fishermen nor no folks living about the beaches, 
which is the worst parts, and can’t raise no grain to feed a rat.” 

“ Ay, but,” said I, “ here is a sea-girt island, as you think, Captain; 
besides, the people w£re once evidently much civilised. The temps*-.."nd 
houses we saw must have been once peopled, surely—once cared for— 
once caring for, themselves. This sohtu<l o % is hideous. But, above all, 
what could that*monstrous, black, smoking thing be, which shot by us 
through the air?” ,» 

“ By-the-by, .Sir,” interrupted one qf the men, “ that made noise 
enough.” / * 

“ Yes," said I, “ hissing, fjevilish noise, altogether unnatural. The 
very, earth shook,with its low, rumbling passage.” 

' “ .Blow me tight!” cried the Skipper, “ an engine and railway. 
Perhaps this is the land of the Plying Dutchman / for no one knows 
where lie victualled and fitted out.” 

At this saWy the Skipper grinned, hut it was plain that he was puzzled, 
and*fll»at, §ase. “ Anyhow,” continued he, “ we’ll see the end on’t. 
We’ll coast right round, afld come across some river or*harbour after 
a*while—pephapssee more people than will be good for us sooft enough. 
"We have taken pos'selsion anyhow, so here goes to turn in. Keep a 
sharp loertt-out for squalls.'’ 

I wish, Mr. Edjlor, I could cut along as fast as the schooner, walked 
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alongshore; but to do any kind of* justice, to this,narrative I &nd jJ 
impossible. I have heard of lively people sleeping Very slow. ^ N<$ t 
though in common I feel lively enongh, and can kick^bout fast enough 
when on my pins, yet, somehow or otker, I find I write very slow, for 
I have not yet arrived at the astonishing river 1 by which" two days'after¬ 
wards we tided up to the great metropolis of. Puffbuz, situate, two 
hundred miles up this truly interesting fountry, and where we first s$w 
the naval armaments about which it was my intention to write first this 
very day; but, Mr. Editor,'pla^ bear with my slowness. You shall 
have it next month, or in an instalment of twoW three more “ con¬ 
tinuation a not that I at all approve of the wounded, .mglce” fashion 
of “ dragging a slow length along,” but in momentous and serious' 
history one must be cautious, careful, and circumstantial, and, abpve 
all, veracious (and on this point I‘particularly pique myself)—that there 
shall be no exaggeration, no false colouring, as one sometimes sees, 
whereby even the diffusive and distorted truth is little better than a 
good bold lid. Why I shall be more particular about the naval force 
than the civil government of this unknown and most extraordinary 
people of Owhyesitso, is purely in deference to your naval readers, who 
will, doubtless, be glad to hear something new and odd of any gr^at 
naval power with which they have hitherto had nothing to do, which 
they have seen nothing of, known nothing of. This is not going to be 
a history of mere canoes, though formidable, and manned by sixty or 
one hundred men, as in some of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. No, 
a formidable power—almost as great a naval' povvgr as ourselves, con¬ 
ducted and presided over by an enlightened people, and a handsome 
people—except a trifling east in the eyes, which takes very little from 
their good looks—and well clpthed in handsome "uniforms, and only 
differing in colour from our own, being' of an intense flame colour, 
faced with saffron (the royal facing), kindly granted as a special mark 
of favour by the late dynasty ; formerly, they say, it was different*! But 
I must not enter into curious particulars till our arrival at the groat 
capital of Puffbuz. 

- I am, Si:, your humble servant, 

Thomas Jones, (J.D. Mid, late of the Flying Fish. 

N.B.—Sir, I send my address, for reference, and to prevent any 
pirating, or imperfect and premature' accounts of this,, voyage of dis¬ 
covery. 


(To be continued.) 
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BURMAH AND THE BURMESE DURING THE LATE WAR. 

• * $ 

> * 1£T MAJOR BENNETT, ROT AT R SO I RENT. 

No. IV. 

0 

• The religion of the* Jlurmans seems very primitive, J>ut of its nature 
and ceremonies I can scarcely speak: Vb %xt®rnals, however, are very 
characteristic. One/>f the most pleasing spectacles to be witnessed in 
the country js a religious ‘procession ; and to a person not conversant 
•with their language and ideas it argues greatly in favour of the sim¬ 
plicity and in*ocence* 4 >f the religidn itself, compared with that of most 
oriental jcocnitries. Indeed nothing l-an be more picturesque than a 
procession slowly Vending its way to some grand pagoda on an elevated 
position, especially in the olden cities, where, for a space of two miles 
square, or more, the scenery is diversified with numbefless temples, 
pagodas, and kioums, happily interspersed with shrubs, palm, and a 
variety of evergreen trees, as ornamental and umbrageous as the oak 
aryl chestnut of England. . 

The van of « procession is composed of the women, in their best 
rainbow tamines, and snow-white muslin jackets, bearing on their heads 
gay owks, filled *vith tlip dlioictst productions of the earth. These are 
followed by the musician*, who are more worthy of So refined a name 
than those of Asiatic nations in* general. Then come, in respective 
order, all the families who wish to attend prayers. The Pownghees 
find their way individually to the temples, where mats are spread for 
their accommodation. On the arrival pf the procession the people seat 
themselves sideways on timid hips, and the owks containing the obla¬ 
tions are duly arranged in front of the priests. The ceremony then 
commences by the priests uttering a few short sentences, to which the 
people, with one voice, repeat responses. The audience next rise on 
their knees, and, with their hands joined in front, and holding a sprig, 
listen to a very long* extempore harangue from the chief Powngjjgp. _ 
Previous to the offerings being removed each ovvk-ful receives^! bene¬ 
diction : those intended for the priests themselves are carried away by 
little boys, ani| the remainder is thrown promiscuously into.large stone 
vasej, vvhiciiVre always in the courts, to be divided amongst the poor. 
On a festival day* ncaalj^ the whole population attend at the principal 
pagoda, bringing coloured rice, vegetables, fruits, sweets, and flowgra, 
as offerings. • 

‘The three grandest pagoda| in the kingdom are the Showay-Tagown 
pagoda,, at Rangfoop, which enshrines a lock of the hair of Gaudma ; the 
one "at Prome in honour of a prirft of Gaudma’s foot, the form of which 
print is shoyn in stone in an afjjaccnt temple; and a pagoda of similar 
dimensions at Pefjue. And really in gazing on tljese immense structures, 
witlwtheir solid gilded domes, and on the hosts of surrounding minor 
temples, gfriflns, lruge vasee, and fantastic buildings, with figures without • 
epd, 6ome superbly^elegant, others grotesque to a degree, an$l all apart 
►4rom the city itself; the land of genii is realised to perfection. Nor must 
a slight freeze, to set i» motion the thousands of little bells on the tr$es, 
or umbrellas of the pagodas, be forgotten in the conception gf this 
strange enchanting scene. _ * 
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It is above my knowledge to explain distinctly thp origin and j/ic 
object of the pagodas, with their griffin-shaped guards at the e/t ranees 
of the courts: the sacred writings s‘ay that “ the yer§on who builds and 
dedicates a pagoda will, in the next life, or in the next transmigration, 
become a bat in the sacred mountain, or may be a chieftain, or rich 
person, in this world. 

No class in any community can be*kept more distinct from tlffeir 
fellow-mortals than the priq*t§ pf Bitrmah. The highest respect is paid 
to them, and in times of turbulence liostile parties never molest them so 
long as tlioy remain neutral in their kioums. By .aw they never mingle 
in matters of mere temporal interest, save that of general instruction in 
reading and writing. Their dress i$ composed of yellow robes, folded 
round their waists and over thei^r shoulders ; their hair is^cut as short 
as possible, and they never wear anything about their heads. They 
lead a life of celibacy, and even their food is strictly prescribed by the 
laws. Every morning in Ava the forlorn-looking Pownghees, in their 
yellow robes, paced the different streets, to collect sustenance for them¬ 
selves and their brethren in the kioums for the day. Each carrifcd a 
black bowl, or dish, and sometimes they were attended by little boys, 
who carried another. They were mute and unobtrusive in their opera¬ 
tions, and merely stopped opposite the'doors of the houses as they passed 
along, without turning their heads to the right or left. If neither a cup 
of rice nor a fi§h were forthcoming they proceeded 1 6 the next habita¬ 
tion, and so on till a sufficiency was obtained, which never failed to be 
the case. All contributions were'ready dressed, far the priests arc not 
allowed to cook for themselves. Thus the sickly and dejected appear¬ 
ance of the Pownghees is amply accounted for by the absence of every 
comfort and social enjoyment in their ffves. Even in death they arc 
not freed from the especial cares of the laity, for honours peculiar to the 
priesthood then await them. « 

During our stay at Rangoon, at the termination of the war, a priest 
died, and the funeral rites were performed according to Burman custom. 
The body of the priest was tied up, perpendicularly, above a large bon- 
ftwy-spd all kinds of merriment, with crackers and other combustibles, 
were kept up with prodigious glee; and when the flames were nearly 
expended the body was blo^n up into the air by means of a bamboo 
tube filled with powder applied to its seat of honour. A lpore ludicrous 
exhibition than a Pownghee prepared for annihilation cannot _wtll be 
conceived. , « \ • 

<A custom prevailed amongst the lower orders, who I ad not the means 
of making a daily contribution to the prifsts, of taking a handful of rice 
from their morning supply, and raising it above their heads and uttering 
at the same time some short sentence. The dedication is then iaid on a 
shelf, and it is not thrown away or given to the dogs till several hours 
afterwards. * ‘ • 


At one period I was surprised on observing at sunset a'general con¬ 
sternation : every one, on a certain signal, took a stitjj^apdcmacle a 
violent noise bn the floor or walls of the liobse; some stamped, others 
roared. *This proceeding, l have .since learnt, was a supposed charm 
against cholera, which at that time raged. I remember, also, Mr. Priced 
the American missionary, told me about the saffie period that the minis¬ 
ters ^ltertained hopes that infectious disease would attack our army, and 
thus deprive the cat of its claws. c 
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Burmans fit their prayers never make any confession of delin¬ 
quencies: they simply appeal to theirfgods, with earnestness in propor¬ 
tion to their offerings—that i$4 if they bestow an unusual degree of 
• generality towards the Pofrnghees and poor, they expect a more ample 
share .of blessings in return. 

^ certain number of bells ar® attached to the principal pagodas, to 
be»struck by every H^livjdual at the conclusion of prayers three distinct 
times with the'horn of an antelope? as aTa'rttier invocation on the gods. 
The great bell belonging to the Showay-Tagown Pagoda at Rangoon 
measures no than ten feet in height, and about six feet in diameter 
»£ bottom, where the thickness of the rim is not less than tune inches. 
Thi$ bell must*be of immense value”, for there is evidently much gold 
and silver in "its composition. It is cefebrated throughout the empire, 
and great was the ifidignation of the people of Ava when they heard of 
the intention of its being sent to Calcutta. Many a heajty laugh I 
have had in explaining to Moung Yanshen and his friends how the 
orders to this effect were frustrated by the circumstance of the raft up¬ 
setting on which the bell was being embarked on board a transport. It 
remained at the bottom of the river /or many months, till at length it 
was recovered ami restored to the* Burmans, who soon conveyed it to 
its old position at the pagoda. 

In closing my desultory information and opinions respecting the Bur¬ 
mese, I must fain bear testimony to the able remarks of'Lieut.-Colonel 
Snodgrass, in the way,of future trade, found in that officers account of 
the Burman war. All my observations—whether in the capital, the 
different camps to which I was taken, or,in towns and villages, where 
perhaps no Eurojleanr was ever before seen—tend to confirm the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel’s account of the’predilections of the Burmans for Euro¬ 
pean articles of manufacture. And, to strengthen the supposition that 
such preelections may be improved upon to an unbounded extent, let us 
compare the tastes of the Burman people with those, I may say, of nearly 
all other Asiatics. Different from all, the dress of the Burmans is 
varied in its colours and materials. They wear the flowing whitg^ar-** 
ments of India, the check plaids of Scotland, and I have seen mantles 
lined and trimmed with fur that the nobles of Russia would not despise. 
In camp, amongst the chiefs, a slmwl of broad-cloth answered the pur¬ 
pose of # a boat^ieloakj The women only are confined to apparel pre¬ 
scribed by law, botlfas tosjze and pattern. In fact, in dress the Bur¬ 
mese have a personal prfde which in other orientals is shown in tlio 
shaving of the heifd, and painting distinctive marks on the face and 
forehead, all accqrding to caste.* We see no variety of dress in India 
Proper, as. in Burnfah^ Neither does the religion of the Burmans inter¬ 
fere with their dress ; but, on the contrary, from their frequent gay pro¬ 
cessions, it js calculated to infltyne their vanities, and consequently 
create the greater demand for those manufactures*with which England 
could .well supply them. I hesitate not in stating that in dress, and 
many otlfer'points, the Burmese assimilate more to Europeans than to 
any of their Asiatic neighbours ; for they are unshackled by castes o* 
ppest 9 , and dtess as’tiiey please. Their amusements are foot-ball, 
•wrestling, jynd dominoes >and were it not for their parsimony, and 
latent fears relative to transmigration, they would vie with John Bull 
Jiimsclf in the consumption of their superlative veal and beef,' We 
U, S. Jovuni No, 121, Dec. IBS*? 2 L 
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have already seen that, whatever may be the mysterieS of their Bpligjptt; 
publicity and unanimity are mrfat apparent in all its observances. 
Where, then, can v\e find in this peopL the rescued, exclusive dignity 
of the Hindoo, or suilv pride of the haughty Mussulman? * 

To bring Burninh in nearer affinity to Europe, I cannot refrain, from 
noticing how much I have been strut.k with the similarity of t^eir 
carvings in wood to (hose we f see in our ancient oi rtrclies and baronial 
halls; but, to say nothing of the vit’h carvings on the ceilings of their 
temples and on the balustrades of their kioums.^is compared with the 
carved pulpits and interiors of European'cathedrals, f will simply 
compare the carvings in the chambers of the palace at Ava with the 
escutcheons and devices in woodwork still brnamehting the ..old- 
fashioned structures of Cheshire and the more northern counties. 

Let us take the Burnt an s in another view. Their" religion, it is said, 
and 1 belioje with great truth, is that of the Emperor. Indeed, the 
missionaries were told that their exertions would be fruitless unless 
sanctioned by the court, audit was to futther this end that they .were 
visiting the capital at the breaking out of the war. 

There is, perhaps, no instance o£ the sovereign of the Burmnn Empire 
departing suddenly from ancient religions customs;'but it is hard to 
sav how far the faith of an individual like him may become affected as 
intercourse with enlightened nations Increases, either directly, from the 
strength of his own mind, or indirectly, through the medium of influ¬ 
ential residents at his court. As to the Pownghees, it must be remem¬ 
bered how their advice was disregarded by the non-sacrifice of the 
prisoners of war. Indeed, the good* order in which they are kept 
sufficiently proves that they ar« more dictated than’ listened to; and the 
little avail lucky moons and sacred figures tattooed on their persons 
proved to be in the late war, will certainly shake most of their national 
superstitions. 

Moreover, I venture to assert the probability that, apart from a Pagan 
Emperor on the throne, the reP.nous ideas of the Bur mans might be not 
litfclp encroached upon, and t at the wealth about to be embowelled in 
pagodas might be directed into channels advantageous to European 
traffic. True, wealth in gjffd and silver, secreted in temples or in caves 
near his habitation, is a Burrnan’s delight, but then ,his existence and 
reputation do not depend on these hidden and irrecoverable deposits; 
and, therefore, it may surely be assumed *lnjt, wcr<* an ample mart at 
•hand, his natural self-indulging disposition in drqss and ornaments 
would take its full swa\. And also in the conveniences of life, what 
did we observe? Wliv, at Prome for the first few weeks, when'pay¬ 
masters bad empty chests, we were left to the Burnian market, where a 
quart bottle, in barter, used to prbeure provisions for the day.' Thus 
an empty bottle was equal to about* half a rupee, more pr.less. In the 
Bur man deficiency of glass and delf, we mi. t, however,-not forget their 
elegant gold and silver vases, oyps, betel-bores, and ,a great variety of 
beautifully‘painted and varnished bowls vtnd di^i’es o^a"manufacture 
peculiar to themselves, c 

Now, in the twelve years of peace, how f;!r have we advanced-*^ 
strengthening, our relations with the Burmaxs, in laying the foundation 
of^an extended commerce by encouraging their predilections, indulging 
their vanities, and soothing their wounded pride; by manifesting to- 
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vpKds Uiem a disposition congenial to their own ? The Biurmans, We 
8&e, are^a social rjiee. Why not a<jt upon this knowledge? for social 
virtues flow from tlmheart, and npust, on familiar acquaintance, supersede 
arrojjasice and flimsy prejudices, founded more on caprice than principle. 

Has any adequate Result, I ash, flowed from the vast sacrifice of 
huijian life, the treasure of thirteen millions expended, in the late war? 
Have- the mcrehanUkof England learned even the geographical position 
of the dominions of Ava ? llane lh<?j*lAen»propcrly encouraged to 
seek the port of Rangoon, the key of a liver flowing upwards of a 
thousand mijes through >hc heart of a kingdom whose people have 
already a taste, nay, a longing, for all European manufactures ? Unlike 
China, their orn resources arc far‘disproportionate to their demands, 
and, indeed? activity ever to exist at rudely-constructed hand-looms 
is not to be expected ambngst a people prone to a restless, roving, war- 
like,life, and in a country, too, not for its extent populous. 

Hut what, it may be asked, have the Hermans to exchange Tor imports ? 
I answer, they have gold and silver to bury, scarce with a reason: let 
them build, not bury. They have the finest timber in the world, with 
every facility for bringing it to majket. Their soil in some parts is 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton and indigo, and many 
articles of commeice they possess, but which l will not enumerate, 
having no authority from my own information. I must, however, state 
what is of more consequent, and that is the fact that tile only English 
merchant at Ava, a' prisoner during the war, himself assured me that, 
notwithstanding the exlottions practised upon him by all the authorities 
of the land, he still found his speculations amply repay him. 

< "*Vievving the genius of the JBurmnn nation as I do, it often strikes me 
as much to be regretted that the retention of Rangoon for a term of 
years was not resolutely insisted upon in the terms of peace. And when 
j saw iif the Golden Enlace itself the deep humiliation of the empire, that 
whole provinces were wrested with less chagrin than that caused by a 
paltry payment of specie, I cannot but feel persuaded that no condition 
short ot a further pecuniary demand could have been made without being- 
acceded to. Rangoon in our possession, and our envoy fixed at* Ava 
with a suitable establishment, not as an occasional visitor, as 1 believe 
is the case, what a nucleus for track; wo should then have, and what op¬ 
portunity for cofilirming the friend.dup of the Runnans ! .Simply leaving 
all good«cflects to time and formal intercourse is allowing things to 
return into their old train, with the additioh of revengeful feelings being 
harboured in pla^e o£ being removed by mutual benefits immediately 
accruing. • 

It is noj;, it must binremembered, the nation at large we have to court, 
it is tile monarch, and perhaps a minister or two, the favourites of the 
day, whose guthoriiy and example; arc required for the foundation of a 
profitable and• well-defined commerce. Insist on a fair and equitable 
tariff Jibing established at Rangoon without further exactions from local 
authorities, arm then, if in the coursl of another twelve years we do not 
seejts port included fn the shipping-lis^s of the Thames, Liverpool, and 

"Clyde, I ffln much* mistaken. 

A few w^rds rcspectinggour treatment of the Burman Court; and my 
apology for discussing points so foreign to a soldier’s craftforeign^Joo 
many of us considaY it to be; but read Wellington’s opinion before the 
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formation required from an officer, ^nd what shall vve say for ouirreimss- 
HftBS? u t, . * 

Notwithstanding the contiguity of our Bengal possessions, we till the 
late war absolutely knew nothing of the Court of Ava. As I have before 
mentioned, it was unknown to us that t|ie capital had for several years 
been changed from Ummerapoora to Ava; and, although the distance 
between the two cities is only CvVelve guiles, still ihc circumstance proves 
our little acquaintance. l 

The empire of Burmah, I may add, is an isolated one, but in itself it 
is compact, original in its laws and customs, with its provinces, district^,, 
and parishes, divided and governed'to perfection as to method and obe¬ 
dience to the supreme power, h Burmah we see points of the highest 
civilization, 3ome arts flourishing, and all these in spite of the grossest 
ignorance with respect to the world at large. If we ciiarge them with 
pride, arrogSnce, and meanness, we must allow them valour, sociability 
when understood, and splendour, as far tts the external appearance of 
their country. Some may smile at a character for sociability given to 
the Burtnese, especially by me, and wonder to what my impressions may 
be attributed. Not, I answer, to my. treatment in the A dungeons, of in 
times of alarm and irritation, but to my more intimate intercourse when 
travelling through villages and jungles, where authority could be relaxed 
without dangen In the country I have seen,the women—heaven bless 
them, black or white!—meet the poof captives'with rice and water in their 
hands. In the capital I had friends in plenty to 1 ” supply me with che¬ 
roots and eggs, and condole with me op the fortunes of war, and one or 
two good-naturedly commenced teaching ^ne to write. < 

The Burmans despise the natives of India, and equally detest their 
neighbours of Western China. Their feelings of hatred towards the 
Chinese in general were not a little aggravated by the circumstance of 
our army, in the late war, being supplied with many indispensable arti¬ 
cles by Chinese sutlers, who followed it to Proine. Some of these sut¬ 


lers, on their return to Rangoon fell into Hurrgan hands, when their 
TieadS'paid the forfeit of their alliance to British interests. In the in¬ 
stance when Macgregor and the Armenian merchant were taken, some 
Chinese of their party were beheaded forthwith, while they were taken 
to the capital. ' t 

To the Honourable East India Company thq Cofivt of Ava v ill never 
be fully reconciled, for their national pridels Woundfcd by their being 
compelled to treat in state affairs with a mercantifc, body. Moung 
Byouck, the minister of the interior, acknowledged to me plainly-this 
was really the case, and ever would be So until vve traited them with the 
respect they claimed. And why n<?t grant the recognition sought for 1 
"Why not avail ourselves of our dear-bought experience ? Why not cul¬ 
tivate the good graces of an empire feady, I believe, tojbe not a little 
moulded by the first European nation that seeks its friendship ipgood 
earnest—aiv. empire on whose alliance our e eastern posrfatsiontf’may too 
possibly depend, or at least whose enmity must Increase anxiety upon 
this point ? And, as it is the mdharch and court£ldy with-whom relfigt^ 
anee is to be anticipated, let us establish an intercourse with the powers 
that be worthy of ourselves and the object in view. ® 

^.embassy from Great Britain to. the Court of 4va should be con* 
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duwecftta every way in conformity to the peculiar ideas that court enter* 
tains, nut, while* frankly wave contention as to their highly-valued, 
but to # us trifling, points o,f ceremony, we should not the less decidedly 
assert our own national importance. If for his golden-footed Majesty 
are arrogated the titles of “ Lord of the Universe, Sun, Moon, and 
Stars,” “ Ki^g of the-White Elephants,” &c. &c., for our monarch we 
should adopt, in preference to titles to Iteip of no meaning, the more 
pdtent attributes of “ Sole Lord o*f the Ocean,* “ Grand Dispenser of 
Winds and Tides,” “ the ^wful Hurler and Scourger of Thunderbolts and 
Earthquakes',” and “ Supreme Director of Fire and Smokebut the 
‘claim to which attributes, they should be given to understand, were only 
substantiated in a minor degree by the.Honourable Company's fleets and 
armies, together wjth a Jnunble steamer of forty-horse power, so fear¬ 
fully regarded by them as a water-spirit, either of celestial or infernal 
origin. • 


Their notions of etiquette—absolutely indispensable for a good under¬ 
standing with the Court of*Ava—being duly indulged, an after-inter¬ 
course, free and easy in proportion to the haughtiness observed on a 
public reception even perhaps with 'his golden-toed Majesty himself en 
deshabille , would in all probability? not only be admitted, but be desired. 
Such is Burmah custom. , 

A striking chatacteris'ic of the Burmans, I have often observed, is, 
that they invariably act 5n extremes: in social intercourse, even, the 
pitch of their voice ft usually either.tfildly high or pleasingly low,—an 
emblem at once of their extraordinary irascibility and of their facility in 
jy^coming suddenly jiacified. * • 

*A Burmah chief, like the ^loclc Dukfe in the “ Honey Moon,” loves 


to alarm with his consequence, and then gently soothe, if convenient 
to do fp, with his condescension, the awful interval between the two 


extremes probably depending, if a negociation be in hand, on the amount 
of the expected present or bribe. In such scenes are singularly exhi¬ 
bited violence of gesture and language instantaneously succeeded by 
composure of manner and softness of speech,—a dinner of crah*&pple$® 
with a remove of treacle. 


To return to vny embassy: there should, ta soothe long-hurt pride, be 
given an explanation of the policy hitherto pursued by Great Britain 
with respect to her illations with the Eastern World; and that, the mono¬ 
poly so long enjoyed by* the East India Company now no longer exist¬ 
ing, her subjectsjvere left free to trade at their will and pleasure what¬ 
ever they chose: thJt in this newly-opened and widely-extended inter¬ 
course her Britaiyiic Majesty ohiefly aims at her people and those of 
Burmah ‘becoming as brothers, so that the two mighty nations may 
grow in love and power by blending their interests, and, in short, be¬ 
come the terror of their enemies and the arbitrators of the world. 

With regafd to presents, I would again consult Bur man taste, bearing 
in mifleb without 6habbiness on ou£ part, their notorious parsimony in 
this particular. IfroadclotRs, shawls, and all kipds of embroidery, are 
held in the Ijigheet estimation by both sexes; but, farther to«win the 
Mdics, whose influence at the court was in my time paramount, there 
should alfiD be bent a grdful display of figured muslins and gaudy silks, 
and, above all, some of these in their own national rainbow pa$faern 
Cherry brandy anu claret, favourite beverages, would al?o pjove accept- 
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able as well as advisable, far they might assist in drowning all ^irkjffg 
resentments. t 

' Another suitable present to my Ava friehds—jjoy He with them!—would 
be an old Royal or Lu-d Mayor’s state coach : dire,'however, Should 
be taken to remove the box, and to give the roof an imposing effect, by 
throwing it into a pyramidal or cocked-hat kind of forni, resembling 
the crownings of some of their sacred structures, ^mJfu f the royal palarf- 
queens. I may mention thal none daVe either to adopt thi% style ol roof 
tor private dwellings or vehicles, or to make use of pricks, both being set 
apart by law to the construction of temples, kiounis, the abodes of 
royalty, and to public buildings, _ There is scarcely a gradation of 
architecture between a palace, perhaps gilded inside and i/ut, auda low, 
wooden storehouse-looking habitation. By tlie^byc anothef extreme. 

In the coach one S'\it only would be requisite, and that of a proper 
dimension loathe golden presence to be perched c// tadkur without'his 
being in the least apprehensive ot discomposure when in motion, ■ of 
the least deviation from his assumed Gau<tma-like posture. Harness 
and appendages adapted for ponies, loving subjects, or the white ele¬ 
phant, all highly ’Varnished and tinselled, and, from their exquisite know¬ 
ledge of this art, particularly well finished, should likewise be sent with 
the coach. To encourage a* taste for European carriages, a plain roomy 
coach should also accompany the presents f >vith corresponding ap¬ 
pendages, for tlie hurman monarch lpves to rjmible abroad occasionally 
in an unostentatious style. < * 

To my desultory remarks on Burmali, I cannot refrain from adding 
how much it is to be regretted,that waf with that country should now 
be the cry. Twelve years have elapsed‘since the events occurred mt 
which I have written, and yet our relations with the Court of Ava seem 
far from being either established or promising ; which, since the wai, 
has been most consistent as to the policy ot the future, Britain or Bur- 
mah? The former the conqueror, and who slights, in place of shaking 
hands; the other proud, sensitive, adhering to her old ideas of exclusive • 
wess, im,i( rankling under the humiliation she has‘endured. 

If not thought worthy of a strict and intimate alliance, are the Bur- 
mans to be despised as an c^emy l Assuredly not; for 1 bold it more 
probable tl»t, ere twelve more years shall have passed, .Calcutta should 
be surprised by a Bunnan Army, than that a Russian- Persian, force 
should appear on the Indus. t Indeed, these fiif} cases scarcely bear a 
comparison as to probability and danger, ami yet, already, what a bug¬ 
bear the views of Russia have become! p It is wise* to look abroad, but 
wiser still to be sure of our neighbours. „ . „ . 

Politicians, look to your maps, and see the imperative neoessjity of 
calculating the chances and consequences of Borman aggression, or 
even demonstration. Suppose the bulk of our Indian armies engaged 
in distant scenes, and »give our sturdy active n ighbours cwdit for^per- 
forming in the way of marching, in twenty days, that fqy widely Euro¬ 
peans and Indians woqld require thirty. Bc-membqf Burfhans need no 
commissariat, baggage, or bazaars to follow them, jind that nothing bpat 
the fiat of some popular .ruler, at an auspicious ifiofaent, is wanting H** 
set in motion for invasion an. army of 100,00$* fighting men <free from 
all i^umbrances. t 

Does* the experience of the late war entitle us to judge lightly of 
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3|rn\n provvesS? Agailf, certainly not. At the latter period of the 
war obfr great success and singular |dvance of 600 miles into so close a 
country may be clwofly attributed to the war having become unpopular 

* amorflgst the nativos, and their general discontent. But what, I ask, 
was. really effected fyr the first nine months after our occupation of 
Ityngoon? |And who, more,than the restless, warlike Bunnans are 
Capable of profiting’ by the experience of tlie past, or availing themselves 
of useful hints wlncli designing powers* ill ay find means to afford ? 

Neither must we forget the firm conviction felt by the Bunnans of 
,the superiority of ti?eir soldiers over the Company’s native troops; in* 

* deed, setting aside Indian superstitions, and -orne few occurrences in 
which our Sfepoys appeared to disadvantage, the remarkably superior 
physical powers of the Bunnans rentier this conviction natural. 

That my allusitm to our Indian Army may not be misunderstood, let 
me distinctly state, that in hostility with Burtnah, either aggressively or 
defensively, a large proportion of Europeans will alwayf be requisite ; 
and d cannot think that 1 aland alone in asserting, that it would be safer 
to trust our Indian forces against Russians than against Burmans. Let 
expeditions to the Indus be composed of the same proportion of Euro¬ 
pean and native regiments as iq by-gone wais, and no fears need be 
entertained. Do I forget, it may be asked, the hard-contested struggle 
of Borodino, and the acLuTn of»Malojaroslavitsch, against the legions of 
Napoleon? No; the jftiissians then fought for honour, country, home 
on their own soil ; bnt'on the Tmjus, picture their ill-paid, disease- 
stricken army, beyond deserts and 'deserts, with countries in their rear, 
but dubiously allied, if not hostile, to their interests. The troops of 
""Alexander*garti in, although they 1 ku£ as they must have known, only 
adversaries to encounter inferior to themselves, botli in civilization and 
science. But how vast the power and resources which Ihissia on the 
II \ daSpes would have to combat! The wit to disperse abroad her spies, 
whose intrigues must, of course, be watched, does not argue her ability to 
treble her dominions, w Licit is the presumed object of all her machinations. 

To revert to my immediate subject, it is obvious that a judicious and 
permanent intercourse must form the grand weapon with which^re shouftT 
allay our fears and combat the prejudices of a capricious and powerful 
court like that* of Burmah. (JliTtnco may “place on the golden throne a 
moiymch iniflucal to our interests, yet we should not be diverted from 
our eilbrts for goifcilialjon, and the establishing of a friendship founded 
on mutual respect ancl advantage. If*in the pursuit of this desirable 
object it shouffl unfortunately become our policy again to measure 
sltords, it will then only reimtin for us to establish a dynasty favourable 
to bur jviews, arid # to mould*to our purpose the comparatively liberal 
chieftains of the royal blood, ami the good common sense which we 
know by .experience prevails in the multitude. 

My having witnessed the critical state of A^a and its court at the 
contlusion of the war, my gleanings from the American missionaries, 
and also frufti the King's jiavourifc spy and interpreter, lyid my frequent- 
conversations with many friendly and prepossessing chiefs, 1 trust will 
•plead my "apolog/ for venturing nfv humble opinions in tnis day of 
Eastem*alarm. « 
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My dear Editor, —You tell me that any information regarding 
this colony will be acceptable, and that you still retain your praise¬ 
worthy habits of publishing military abuses, which, in these reading 
days, is almost equivalent to reforming them. r 'fh-jre i» an Augaeari 
stable for your consideration iffire. *Our duties, you are aware, are 
peculiar, and, from their nature, very trying to British soldier. Of 
these duties 1 do not complain, they arc necessary; and I doubt whether, 
as the colony is at present constituted, civilians, or an organized police, 
could perform them satisfactorily. • * 

But the very little regard paid tu the comfort of the soldier deserves 
strong reprobation. Our chief grievances are1st. That the barracks, 
barrack furniture, be., are in a disgracefully dilapidated state. 

2nd. That \he soldier, in lien of being supplied with bedding at bis 
station, has to take ins own bedding with him, or rather it follows h,jm 
to his station, arriving, probably, quite wet, after he lias been without 
it some days. t „ 

3rd. The soldier on the march li#s neither billet «ior marching 
money, nor barrack to halt at, and frequently sleeps in the bush. 

4th. The regiments are scattered through 'ihe colony, in a most un¬ 
precedented way./- / 

5th. The medical attendance op the military is, in very many in¬ 
stances, given up to ignorant convicts. 

6th. The soldier is thrown so much vi iih convicts that he at length 
becomes demoralised and debasec)', loses ilia pride a British soldier, - 
and is hut too ready to become an associate in crime, with the depraved 
members of society he is thus constantly brought in contact with. 

I will not attempt to go through these charges consecutively, but 
shall merely trace the progress of a corps from its departure at Chat¬ 
ham, as the best possible illustration of the present system. 

We will suppose a fine regiment, quartered in Esgland, It has been 
"togetberfor many years, it has been their Colonel’s pride to watch over 
their drill and discipline, to keep the companies distinct, and the officers 
with their companies. On «wne eventful day comes the route to the 
Antipodes. *’ <• 

Let us pass over the anxious faces, the ofi, 7 agifhtcd question of, 

“ to go or not to go,” the exchanges, the refirements,‘ the manoeuv¬ 
ring for the deput, the shirking to go out last, T^rc brder at length 
comes, and the first detachment embarks. • One officer and twenty men 
of the devoted corps, with another officer, and ten im:n of as r many, 
different regiments, depart on that vety harassing and anxious duty—a 
convict-guard. , 

It must .be obvious to all that this gusfrd is too small to mget possible 
contingencies. Mortafily or sickness amongst the soldiers, treachery 
. from their comjades, or seamen, shipwreck, jkc. &c., enigbfc all require 
a larger force. In fact,* if so many convict ships arVive in safety, it is 
owing, in h great degree, to various fortuitous circ^ilustances. Of the <«. 
convicts many distrust and will betray each oth^r; others are towards 
at sea, some have no particular objection to being transported, and are 
gnxigwtf to reach the land ©fpromhe ior vyhjch they are destined. Among 
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these lire to be Tound a few soldiers, convicted of desertion, or other 
m Hi tar) offences,, who, though debfscd and degraded, and for the first 
time sleeping with -thieves and murderers, still love the red rag, and their 
hearts are with the setitry vMo guards them, not with their fellow-prisoners. 

It.is this motley group which proves the safeguard of the military; 
aiyl as no report is demanded »n disembarkation, even if attempts have 
been made orvthe-t,l.ypjn the course of fhe voyage, the officer in charge 
is*glad to bury all his troubles in ©blivion vflien’he gets on shore. 

Two observations T will here make:—1st. The surgeon of the con¬ 
vict-ship has;too much, anil the officer commanding has too little, power; 
•and these said powers are imperfectly defined. 2ndly. No convict-ship 
should ever lfe allowed to carry ou£ specie ; it is a premium to mutiny 
and mdrder?—“ hand ignotvs loqvor. 

Let us now suppose detachment after detachment in this way to arrive 
safe in Australia. A short period after the disembarkation of each, 
usually after a week or ten days’ sojourn at Sydney, a detachment, or 
several small ones, are reqeired on the sea-coast, or in the interior. 
From the way in which officers and men have been embarked, and from 
a variety of other causes we need no* detail, it is totally impossible that 
cither companies or their officer# can go together. The detachments 
are made up front different companies, and ofi they start, carrying their 
bedding with them. Happy ar<? those who journey by sea ! I went by 
land, and far into the interior, and oh ! the sufferings of iriy^ncn for those 
few days! Drays w^re sent with our.bcdding, but an order was at the 
same time put into my band that on no account was I to interfere with 
tlijp time the bullock-drivers might take jn conveying their charge. The 
Consequence-was?, that the j«or soldiers were without beds every night 
on the road ; and for five nigfits afterwards not only was the detach¬ 
ment without beds, but, with one exception, when we doubled up with a 
party iif barracks, we bad not even a roof to sleep under. 

The Government will not build military stations, they will not give 
billets, they will not give marching-money; so that, had there been 
populous towns on the •road, the soldiers could neither have paid for a — 
bed or a dinner. But they carried their rations with them; ancTpretty 
rations they were! After the first day thatjiorrible nuisance the blow¬ 
fly had made them one mass of corruption, and into the bush.they were 
cast. # It rained frequently all night, which is not- however, common in 
this country. 0 • 

On a sultry morning* we reached our*destination,—a stockade as it 
is technically hilt improperly called, which means, in this country, a 
rough, temporary establishment for soldiers and convicts; these last 
being; fo^ the mo%t part, in irons, and employed in labouring on the 
roads, &c., while the soldier prevents their escape. An officer takes 
charge of boih men and v\orks, for which he gets a trifle from the 
Colonial Treasury.’ It will at once be seen this is. an arduous duty for 
the sg]{lier; 1 am sorry to say it is also a demoralising one. Many 
of the c$nvict-#*have the maans of’procuring money; the* men out of 
irons will occasionally plunder, and some are flever in making and 
saving straw hats, bofui articles, &c., by which they realise considerable 
sums, Tlyi duties of th^roops are most harassing; there is no relief 
of sentries; they are posted all day with their loaded firelocks,^pcf 
constantly on the ,'qui live. At -night this hard duty in degfeq 
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ceases; the irons of the convicts are examined, and they t/rn^n, 
twenty-five to a box, whicli is a strong wooden frame, fitted ufi like a 
guard-room, with an inclined plane fot beds, add securely fastened. 
Round these boxes the sentry paces, and hears thC professional Adven¬ 
tures and tales of vice which most of the conviets have to narrate to 
each other. All this cannot improve tlfb character; and I venture ^,0 
say that the regiments in Nejy,South Wales are tMMeavt soldicr-liki, 
and the worst conducted of any her Majesty possesses. * " 

The remedy for this is difficult; but concentrating both the gangs and 
the soldiery, and having gaols with good strong stone walls for tin? 
former, would go very far to mitigate the evil, Put the truth h, tin 
soldier has little encouragement to behave well; 'nis horrfe indulgences 
of billet and marching pay are put an end to ; the jiropertustom of a 
two-houra’sentry only is utterly disregarded; his barracks, bedding, aijd 
general nccivnmod itiou are uietched; be is attended by a convict 
surgeon, tint is, apotiiecary’s boy, who is paid 1.?. a-day lor he ser¬ 
vices ; he is thrown amongst the vilest of tine vile, and is daily served 
out with just so much rum as in time begets an insatiable craving for 
more. In very many instances, decidedly the convict who gets a good 
master lias a better and easier life of ft. " 

However, a tiuce to these growls, and Interne tell you what I think of 
transportation. It is a very unequal punishpicnt, undoubtedly. My 
convict servant, for instance, is in livery, and; dines after me ; lie might 
have been assigned to a small fanner up the country, who would have 
worked him hard, and only allowed him his bare ration. With regard 
to the effects on the men themselves, 1 think those assigned in towns 
rarely do well. The rum-drinking of tllis colony' has ml parallel .111 
any part, of the world ; the same observation applies to badly-managed 
out-stations, where the convicts can obtain spuils. In a well-regulated 
up-station, however, I really do think a reformation is of common 
occurrence. Tor instance, conceive the shepherd obliged to follow his 
flock all day, not opening his lip- to a human creature, and lying down 
"lived alright in bis lonely but, tin. overseer taking*care that he obtains no 
spirits, nor money to purchase it with. This man insensibly begins to 
love his charge; the sheej^are his frjpnd-g and patient and gentle ones 
too. lie 'ponders on bis past scenes of low debauchery and profligate 
excitement; the past becomes a restless dream, tlifj present a tranquil 
reality. Place him again in Jiis old haunts,* 1 a; may relapse; ‘but it is 
nfore probable that be will reniain in the colony, and from being a 
valuable servant, become a small "proprietor. There are two more 
points favourable to the present system of transportation. 

1st. I think the sudden shipping off of a comvule in wickedness, is 
likely to give a salutary check to the companions or acquaintance left 
behind, whilst the culprit’s own knowledge of local haunts .is made of 
110 avail. « ’ < 

2nd. It is something to know tlyxt men who have Ixjeu as aeputrid 
sore to the mother-country, are now enriching and .beautifying what will 
be her for most flourishmg colony. t 

In truth, the prosperity of this colony is moth dependent on the 1 #* 
said convicts than people are at all ready to allow. For myrelf, indivi 
dually* I like the land of Australia. Health and a delicious climate are 
good substitutes for East Indian luxuries ^nd West ndian good fellow *- 
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shi§>. *Thc free emigrants, though scattered, are a more intelligent and 
more gentlemanly*class than would lie expected in so remote a quarter, 
which l attribute to' t!ie strong Sprinkling of retired officers, who, gene¬ 
rally speaking, amass rapid fortunes. They are chiefly flock-holders, 
or cattle-breeders; some are agriculturists, some tobacco growers. The 
vi«c is beginning to he more ofttended to, and the wine, though too aro¬ 
matic, has a ^od^bodp, and is capable pfcb^iug the finest in the world. 

"In conclusion I annex, as a proof of the way in which a regiment is 

scattered, the wcekly^talq of the-Regiment, with the distance and 

direction fretm the metropolis of each station. The history of niy own 
corps is easfly told: part are ip, New South Wales, part in Van 
Diamep’s Land, and the remaining portion in Norfolk Island ; nor dot 
we expect to be together again till our turn comes for India. 

• 1 have said nothing as regards the provisioning of the soldiers and 
convicts. With regard to the latter, Government are very*hber«il. The 
following is the daily ration of the soldier:—I lb. fresh meat, 1 lb. 
tv beaten bread, j- of an ini])* rial quart of rum. 

The daily ration for male convicts is, 12 oz. wheatan bread, 12 oz. 
m!tize, or barley broad (the eonlmclor having the option of giving 
?0 oz. of \vbeaten broad for the Vliole), 8 oz. maize meal, 1 lb. fresh 
jeef, I oz. brown sugar, £ yz. salt, \ oz. yellow soap. 

The convict ration Units your poor-law allowance. In addition to 
.his, the mechanic, or v£oll-behavcd man in GovermnWt service, gets 
in extra indulgence^!’ tea, sugar, and tobacco. 

Adieu.—1 have written you c a/a mo carrenlc. 3 and what with military 
^i>onls and conyict speculations, fear I»nuv h;ive wearied you. 

• * 9 , * Yours ever, 


Fvdncv, New South Wales, 


May 1, 1838. 


]’. V. G. 
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DEC/ 
t 

SIKRIJ AND CAPTURE OF COPAULD’flOOG.. 

the termination of the Mahratta campaign, ere the refraotory 
auirit of opposition had been wholly alloyed, several of the Zemindar 
Killidars, instigated by an arrpgant contumacy, jeCu&d jHie customary 
settlement of their revenue to the legitimate authorities, who vainly 
attempted to enforce their demands, and were ultimately compelled to 
obtain the interposition of British power. These refractory‘landholders 
were possessed of strongholds, generally insulated forts in some com¬ 
manding position in the territories of the principality, tb which they 
were vassals, and had enlisted amAng their numerous retainers bodies of 
those hardy and adventurous Arabs, who at that time'ient their services 
to whomsoever would retain them. These mercenaries were bold and 
sanguinary by nature, and generally depended on by their employers as 
their most efficient safeguards in cases of extremity, wherein intrepidity 
could alone avail. 

Sectabuldi was a memorable instance in point, where the Rajah of 
Nagpore hazarded his kingdom by aw impolitic attempt* to subvert the 
Honourable Company’s troops by a vantage with a formidable body of 
those mercenaries, who fought with th6 greatest obstinacy, and were 
with difficulty scpulsed after a severe pnd arduous contest. 

The tributary chiefs, ever on the alert to throw eff allegiance, were, 
at the time referred to, more vigilant to avail themselves of the least 
advantage; while their subjugators imjferiously enforcing observances 
and obligations, roused the vindictive spirit of recehtly-imposed servi¬ 
tude, which accordingly was manifested as occasion offered. 

The marauding disposition of the Pindharree was closely assimilated 
with that of the hireling Arab; hence the parity enlisted, a mutual reli¬ 
ance in opposing the irksome thrabjom, after the conclusion of general 
hostilities, of their provincial controllers. 

■» Had if. been practicable for those factious malcontents to coalesce, 
Southern India would have been plunged in a secondary insurrection ; 
but as they were instruments,actuated by designers, local indications of 
revolt wertv alone evinced, and those by no means so,, formidable as 
might have been anticipated. , * , 

Among the insurgents who arrogated disunityfrom' ttye Nizanf, whose 
lieges they W’ere, the vassals of Copauhlroog, subsequent to the prema¬ 
tured revolts of many other discontented ( Zemindary forts, repulsed the 
regular troops of his Highness, who had .bcleagured the stronghold for 
some months. Unable to effect the submission of, itS tributaries, the 
Hyderabad government appealed to' British supremacy to compel the 
fealty of those refractory rebels. A specious opportunity,of conquest 
has never been omitted by our Indian policy, the principle of which is 
aggrandizement; consequently, so feasible an acquisition of extended 
influence was* promptly seized. Not that the captyfe w6uld virtually 
aiigment.territory but increase potency at the Court of Hyderabad, aqd 
intimidate the disaffected of other dependencies. *■'" ’ 

In this posture of affairs auxiliary support was immediately «onceded, 
and ^competent, column from the Decdan force, pers<m a Ny commanded 
by the. Bivisym Genera),^jr Xheoghijus Fjritzlcr, besieged the fortress, 
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The <|imp of the beleagurfs was fetched on a plain, about two miles at 
lhA eastern extremity of the irregular range, on the moBt abrupt height 
of which stands C*qp|uldroog, whence the approaches from the principal 
districts debouched;,thus .occupying that position on a twofold motive, 
to intercept intercourse and to invest the citadel at its vulnerable point. 

The siege was protracted, from the difficulties opposed to scientific 
igftesture, but subsequently made rapid strides. The distance of the 
cjimp operated as art impediment; but whe% a diversion had been effected 
by the first parallel, the works quickly progressed towards completion, 
and a brcaching-baStery wsoon tested the strength of the lower battle-* 
mients, and bade fair to prove whether the assigned quality of “ impreg¬ 
nable” was agpiicablq to the redoubtable droog. 

Therduti^a of the batteries were rather arduous, but were zealously 
performed by evesy grade; and the relief had to be made before dawn, 
so as not to expose the parties to the fire of the enemy. This was 
accomplished by the party going on duty leaving the camp about three 
o’clock in the morning, so.that the relief might pass the open space 
bertveen the batteries and an abutment of the ridge projecting beyond 
the fortified hill. From that sheltering corner, the hostile works were 
plainly discernible, and from thened the General made his observations 
morn and eve, a.c-ireumstance which originated the term of “ Pritzler’s 
Point” to the locale. • # 

Each mom lh*e cannteiade pealed when'daylight admitted of objects 
being clearly distinguished, until the sun’s heat became powerful, when 
it relaxed to occasional salvos and -single discharges at intervals during 
the day. Again at even-tide t^e startled echoes responded to the loud 
>- :ftillerv’s c,ontinuqu8 roar jintil sundftwn darkening into shadows of 
night terminated the strife : night, duslcy night, generally passed tran¬ 
quilly, and returning day renewed hostilities. 

Matters were in this position when the precision with which the 
breaching fire had been directed became conspicuous in the wide aper¬ 
ture made in the lower curtain, and\i general assault was expected on 
the succeeding morrojv. Towards nightfall, however, whether intimi¬ 
dated with the prospect, or with some sinister design, a p«ley was" 
entreated, and granted. At the interview of the belligerent delegates, 
held at a late hour, the assailed ‘consented,-after some demur, to eva¬ 


cuate the loots' fort, or peltah, which was commanded b“y the upper 
worlA that skirtcd»the declivity, extending from the base of the rocky 
pile, or droog, tt> the levet, scarped and defended by a deep moat, which 
were most accessible, while the Iqjfilements perched on the very summit 
of*the crag frowned ominously above. 

Possession wjvs immediately taken of the peltah by the piquets at the 
b’atterieS, and the garrison formaljy summoned. A suspension of hos¬ 
tilities was eventually agreed on, at the instance of the Nizam's vakeels 
who accoifijjaniecl the British fcfirce, to prevent, if possible, an eflusion 
of blood, * 

TliUtruce 4tas tp last until the Sollowing mid-da}', wliqn an uncondi¬ 
tional surrender coifld alone avert the sanguinaay consequences. Stimu¬ 
lations were eagerlyjirged but rejected, and thus the intervilw endec), 
"Next morning the piquets in possession of the pett&h were strengthened 
as a prejfarative for a storming party on that quarter of the ram parti ojf 
the upper fort, wAich were lofty,, but feasible to be scaled, Sojn^)lghs 
field-pieces were also appqyd/ed to force the gates. In the 
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requisite order* had been issued in c/tfnp for Vhe troop sf destined f/ir the 
assault to be in readiness for active operations at the appointed 

• No indication of surrender was perceptible during the morning, nor 
were any preparations for a determined defence obvious! On the- con¬ 
trary, forms were seen in various attitudes overlooking our position; 
\yinle others, listlessly reclining on the enj,brazures, coolly regarded the 
scene, or seemed indifferent to what was passing. Towards noon these 
figures withdrew, and it .bccirrfe‘evident that, force "would be necessary. 
The attacking parties had not been idle; those in the pettah were at 
their posts, ready to obey the signal, while Iht troops from pamp occu¬ 
pied their preconceited stations. 

At the signal of a shell, thrown fiom the breaching battery, the as¬ 
saulting force rushed to the attack.* The pioneers, with their accustomed 
gallantry and coolness, planted the ladders where moat practicable, and 
filled the fosse with facines, and other materials, for the purpose of faci¬ 
litating the passage of the troops. Meantime the enemy were not 
remiss, but opened a sharp fire on the assailants, which was exp* nly 
replied to, when once a footing had been gained. 

Retreating up hill to the rocky defence, the assailed abandoned tlpc 
intermediate space, and resolutely "npiintained the conflict from their 
isolated citadel. The declivity intervening between the walls and the 
rock was expeditiously surmounted by. the? ardent assailants, but a 
formidable barbed tided further progress in tlyf bluff repel itmf mass of 
rock. Crowded in the narrow compa'ss of a scarpetj court, immediately 
beneath the precipitous crag, where passive courage alone availed, the 
troops were exposed to an unequal contest, the enemy availing them¬ 
selves of their position in hurling massive .fragments of stone on theff 
foes, and missiles of various descriptions', which, forcibly thrown from 
such a height, did great execution, maiming and crushing many of the 
combatants. Unlike Hector, who forced the (Irecian gates wMi a 
ponderous stone,” they hurled massive fragments from the parapets on 
the heads of their assailants, an easier process than the mighty Trojan’s 
jparvellous feat, though many suffered as severely as did that doughty 
champion**from the rocky fragn mit flung by Ajax. Meanwhile a 
postern, opening on an ascent, had been discovered and forced, a light 
gun having been opportunely dragged up the lull-face and brought 
into use. * ' • 

A severe contest ensued in the narrow way, biff as'extraneous'imple¬ 
ments could not be employed, the opposing parties were on equal terms 
in point of arms, though the dlifendeis had the vantage, in respect to 
position. A limited number could only $jAin admittance, while the pres¬ 
sure from below seriously incommoded the foremost in 1 the use ,of their 
weapons in the hand-tu-hand combat; hut as it acted similar to water 
forcing itself through a tube to reach its level, and dipplacing the air, 
the leading were obligejl to advance, and thus, by dint of fighting and 
necessity, compelled the foe to retrograde. \V '.ile the latter, depurating 
more on the natural strength of then stronghold thaw on*.physical re¬ 
sistance, opposed comparatively less force, hence had,to give way to 
the influx.* ‘ , ’■ 

Considerable loss had been sustained by the %«sailants prcviqps to th 
discovery of the entrance. Among the casualties ^vas a promising 
young* officer, whose aspiring disposition was thus entirely quenched. 
He the rifles a few days previously, and, buoyant in spirits, 
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anticipated a glorious career. *fcevoted to his profession, and eager 
loi distinction, he, would not let so favourable an opportunity slip as that 
promised by the assault. France ann courteous, with a mind cast in an 
independent mould, And with a noble spirit, the few days’intercourse 
enjojed witli his conjrados had inclined them towards him, while his 
ccymnandant appreciated his,character* which sufficiently developed 
iteelf in that short time to admit of an estimate, and with whom lie 
became a favottritc. fcnthusiastis and'dfcisteptkble on professional cm-* 
pjoyment, he could ill brook with passive resignation being left in camp 
,'vith the baggage-giArd an so important an occasion, as the routine of 
* duly assigned. 

Anxious t <9 share hi the fray, this spirited youth urgently appealed to 
his commandant for permission to jean the storming party, and, intent 
on his object, even supplicated the favour on his knees. Moved by his 
entreaties, though contrary to his better judgment, the partial com¬ 
mandant listened to his touching solicitation, and, admirifig his ardour, 
consented. (>ratified zeal kmt additional vivacity to a sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, and the juvenile aspirant of fame went forth rejoicing in the 
spirit of emulation. On the eventful day, which beamed with the usual 
effulgence ol « tropical lustrous glow, the young soldier gladly hailed 
the coming strife as the dawn of a future harvest in the period of his 
service, and eagerly longefl fp»the appointed hour which was to initiate 
him in flic stem science, and practically reveal the spectacle of war. 
Mid-day brought ‘‘.the fnaishallihg .in arms,’’ and the rated joined the 
ranks w here hearts were palpitating in the excitement of hope, and 
tjjat confidence of success, which gives a dashing intrepidity to the 
onset of Foropfeans. * * 

'Flic column, on its way frotn campto the destined scene of bloodshed, 
was headed by a fair Amazon, who rode in front, enlivening the group 
of ofliders by whom she was escorted with winning and inspiring tones, 
kbe bore a lance in hand, to point the way lo victory—a Britova 
divested of attribute. Mounted on a favourite animal, the doomed 
youth, regardless of >h<: psnnJo heroine, gave express injunctions lo his, 
groom to lie particularly careful of his horse, and to keep him (yell under 
cover. On arriving at the destined point the tioops were formed into 
the order of attack, and, at the Appointed‘signal, assaulted. A rattling 
fire opened cfutlic assailants from the upper works, which was answered 
by the* covering fiaitv* while the pioneers contrived a passage over the 
wet ditch for the troops*to escalade. The young aspirant was among 
the foremost, lfbt l*js delicate frj*me dbuld not endure the oppressive 
hfat and exhausting exettion*of ascending the hill, and he fainted before 
reatbipg the pafapgt which skirted the scarped area at the base of the 
hattlemented rock. Supported on* the knee of a compassionate artillery¬ 
man, wliQ chanced to stumble on his prostrate form, lie met liis death¬ 
blow, a lyillet “perforating the brain, causing instantaneous death. 
“OM, God ! I’m shot!’’ were the only words he uttered, as a convulsive 
eHbrf > prece<ied nfuscular selaxatidn. * 

Perhaps of all those who formed the assaulting party, he entertained 
•less anxidty or •Apprehension while marching to fhe' encounter; 'so 
strange is it, that whi)«*dcath stares them in the face, the bold soldier 
seldom harbours-^i thought of mortality. 

The second postern had been passed by the intrepid assailants?when 

a. 
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a flag-of4ruee was displayed from &e battlements, afhd a temporary 
suspension of hostilities ensued. * . ‘ p * 

• UncqRdltional surrender should nave r heen tlie only alternative; but 
tbepenerfd sanctioned the proposal of the Vakeels to grant the honours 
o£*%af to tlie garrison, reserving as state-prisoners the heads of revolt, 

, a political discrepancy irreconcilable withrexpedience. No. sooner hpd 
tma unexpected concession been accorded, than the General presented 
himself in the fort, amLcoixgifetulated the troops on then ‘achievement, 
pledging their success in a bumper from a flask. Better satisfied would 
they have been had he allowed them to iiave tarndd a better reputation 
for the equivocal compliment, ns he partook more of the sentiment than ■ 
they in its significant expression. * A double line was farmed by the 
victors, through whioh the vanqiished passed, and a most sinister- 
looking motley commixture of castes did they present. Tlie Killidar, 
of diminutive stature, seemed to shrink with timidity as he eyed tlie 
frowning soldiery; and it was evident the subidor who followed him, a 
fine, portly, dauntless-looking man, had bean the prop and stay of jdie 
insurgent Zemindar. A precious ornament in the turban of the Killi¬ 
dar attracted the cupidity of one of the soldiers, who snatched it oppor¬ 
tunely undetected. This was reported, to be of considerable value; and 
as prize-property was attempted to he recovered unsuccessfully, as it 
fell to the lot of a private, it is to be hoped ic was productive of benefit. 
Specie and property of value fell to the share,bf the captors, to whom, 
after reference to the supreme government, 'it wap distributed in the 
course of two months. 

On the morning subsequent to the capture, tlie camp made a retro¬ 
grade movement, the fort having been delivered over to the Nizami 
Vakeels, while a temporary detachment whs left to secure the interests 
of the force, and the prisoners were consigned to the tender mercies of 
their prince. * 

Plunder had administered to the cypidity of the followers so extra¬ 
vagantly, that a sensible diminution of their numbers became obvious: 

the second day’s stage, the camp thinned astonishingly of those rapa¬ 
cious cormorants a siege is sure to attract. So true to the scent of 
booty are they, that it seems as if they possessed the instinct of the 
vulture, which, lured by anr Innate sevtse, hovers over the prospective 
scene of carnage. They vanished strangely, like the witches of Mac¬ 
beth, nor left.a vestige behind :• among these werp sevferaj of the officers' 
servants, who decamped; s$tfefi#Twith the result d£ their 'labours. 

The night of the second dayYmova,was diversified by'-a severe storm, 
during which the troop horses of tlie 2’2tfd Dragoons broke loose from 
their pickets, and kept the camp on the qui vice. There was a.generaj 
stir throughout the lines, troopers and horse-keepers striving to inter¬ 
cept the plunging animals, who, with vicious propensity, were furiously 
interchanging chance civilities, or sundfy kicks, bites, and streams; or, 
in delighted iieigbhig, rejoicing in their freedom, periling the inmates of 
the tents^y getting entangled in the ropes,^tnd snappiij^ip^ drdgging 
the pegs, cords are fastened from the qtttth, v^ile the 

pduring 'leering storrfi, mingled with c tCie shouts mid disV* 

cordant noiAes, lidded to the almost unearthly confusion. Brol^pn slum¬ 
bers, or a feverish sleep, succeeding this inbreak, wow invaded by the 
hugle^all, rousing to its unwelcome sound the automatons of discipline. 
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• When day brokd, the rdflr-guari? alone remained to witness the dreary 
aspect of a deserted encampment, a few stragglers gleaning the refuse 
of the cattles’ provent^r; groupg buefty packing tents, and loading beasts 
, of burden, others, moving slowly off en route; restive cattle flinging their 
loads, some with sluggish motion stumbling onwards at the vociferoijta 
imprecations of their rude drivers, or so stiffened by the rain and Winds 
o&neaven, obliged to'have their joints chafed to fit them even for loco* 
motion. Small parties cooking Iheir Variy meals, or gulping some 
remnants of their previous night's food, as an antidote to hunger on a 
long march, ^though jffobably to prove a bane, before reaching the camp 
»<5n its next ground. Such were the objects presented to the eye of the 
wearied office# of tliQ rear-guard, whose harassing duly imposed the 
imperative necessity of hastening laggards and impelling loiterers. 

The troops returned 'to cantonment, and the monotonous duties of 
daily routine, while the Vakeels, with their “ state prisoners," repaired 
to the arbitrary court of his highness the Nizam, whose summary justice 
bestowed a quietus on the refractory captives. 


"lIBUTENANT*JERNINGHAM's PERCUSS ion-lock for naval guns. 

* The following is a plan for converting the common lock for naval guns 
into a percussion-lock , invented hv Lieutenant Jerningham, the Gunnery 
Lieutenant now on board ifye Wellesley. 

The inventor has contrived a hammer of peculiar constrkction, which 
may be substituted fdr a flint, without*altering the common lock; and if 
disabled, it may be removed and a flint introduced in its place, with just 
thfusame facility that a flint may^be shifted. 

* The annexed sfcetdhes will tfxplain the nature of the invention:— 



Fig. y Fig. 3. 
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LIEUT. JERNINGHAU’s PERCUSSION-LOCK. ' [DEC. 

r The hammer (figs. 2 and 3) is madl^of wrought iron? That pa#fc of it 
(P) which is introduced between the jaws of the lock.for fixing Js called 
the “ palm and the other part, which is formed with an elbowvf such a 
shape as to enable it, in working, to falf clear, of the j)an, is called the 
“ armand the arm is so formed as to allow the face of the hanftner to 
strike the vent-patch between the vent and the pan—the near'ey the vent 
the better, because the explosion is the more instantaneous.- . 

Now, it. is desirable that a hammer of this kind t should be secured upon 
a principle least liable to do*injury to 1 the jaws and jaw-scvew, by the con¬ 
cussion in firing; it is, therefore, so contrived that the strain shall be 
brought almost wholly upon the lower jaw, in order to relieve the upper jaw 
and jaw-screw, which are less capable of resisting a viplent blow. This is, 
effected by making the upper side of the palm of the hammer quite smooth; 
as smooth, indeed, as the surface of the flint itself,Svhile th*fe lower part of 
the palm (as may be distinctly seeft in fig. 3) has a sunken spAce (§) about 
one-eighth of an inch deep, which fits closely upon “the lower jaw, thus 
forming an abutment by which the effect of the blow is referred to the 
strongest part of the lock. There is a hole through the palm to receive the 
jaw-screw, also a slit at the back of it to fit upon the back of the cock. The 
form of the palm corresponds with the form of the upper jaw; ana the 
whole, when put together, constitute a very neat and compact modification 
of the common lock. The face of the hammer is case-hardened and groov ed, 
presenting two sharp edges (as showfi at f in figs. 2 and’ 3), which strike 
the detonating tube at right angles. A small pin (», ffg. 1) is introduced 
under the pan, as a steadiment for the Srm of the tube when in place, and 
as a guide for fixing the tube in the dark, preventing, at the same time, 
V ’ necessity of looking over the vent". 14 

The common gun-lock, converted in this way into a detonator, has been 
submitted to some very severe trials. I,t has been struck 2000 times con¬ 
secutively on the bare vent-patcli, exploding a tube every hundredth tiVje^: 
and others have been struck 8000 times, exploding, in like manner, a tube 
at every hundredth stroke. In December, 1836, during a severe frost, 
three hammers were broken in one of these extensive series of experi¬ 
ments. We mention this fact, more as a fact than as any serious'objection 
to the invention of Lieutenant Jerningham, who considers the common 
lock sufficiently strong for all practical purposes, when fairly dealt with. 

To adapt the common match tube to the detonating lock, the match part 
is cut off, and a hole made at about one-fourth of an inch from the upper 
part of the tube, of sufficient size to allow a small chicken or duck-quill to 
be inserted at right angl^.. The quill is filled with oxymuriate of potash 
three parts, and black antimony two parts, with the slightest sprinkling of 
charcoal. A small seizing of silk or worsted (not thread*) is pas’pd over 
the joint, and the whole varnished over, if re^uirefi. The arm must bfc 
pierced like all tubes, and the composition 1 may be mixed dry, with a 
feather or brush. n t 

Her Majesty’s ships Dido and Wolverene are entirely fitted Y with 
the locks we have been describing; and the Princess Charlotte and 
several other ships are partially fitted with them. They may be seen at the 
United Service Museum, the Society of Arts, and Adelaide Galfery. 

We understand that Lieutenant Jerningham has als® invented a powder- 
gauge Tor filling cartridges in magazines with expedition and in exact 
quantities, but are not sufficiently acquaint'd with the particular of its 
constmetioni at present, to described. 0 
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FOBBHIN lUSCltlJtNTP. 

AFI&CA. 

EGYPT. 

IC the Viceroy’s army had its full complement, the following would be its 
strengthen round numbersJnfantry, 105,000; cavalry, 17,000; artil- 
fely, 5000 ; engineers,* 5000 ; three battalions of veterans, 2000 :^-total, 
J&4.OO0. But ihe great deficiency in ah* that regards control and super¬ 
intendence, and the difficulties that stand in the way of recruiting the 
army, no less than the wasit of men, which becomes every year more evi- 
( nknt and enlbarrassing, and the ease with which the colonels of regiments, 
who are abetted by their quartermasters, bear much larger numbers on 
their rolls th&n what are under arms, justify us in asserting, that the 
effective strength of the squadrons aftd battalions is greatly inferior, to 
what appears on "paper. The serious losses, too, which the troops in 
Mecca and Kordofan have experienced both in the field and from the 
climate, combined with the enormous extent to which desertion prevails in 
Syria, equally warrant our conclusion that the utmost strength of the whole 
Egyptian army, in regulars, cannot exceed 100,000 men; and even from 
that amount allowance must be made for the sick, who are absent^n the 
hospitals. Besides his regular troops* the Viceroy has irregulars, consist¬ 
ing of AlbanestPand Candiqts, both infantry and cavalry, as well as about 
10,000 Bedouins,‘who do duty as light troops, and are divided into eight 
regiments, each of them composed of eight squadrons. 

THfe COUNTRY SOufjI OF BGYPT, CALLED THE “ UPPF$ NILE.” 

(Fiom RusseggeFs fetters, 1837-8.) 

I am for the second time on the eve of crossing the frontier of Mehemed 
Ali’s dominions towards the south. At this very spot (Roserres, or Er 
Rfsseyres) we aje encompassed by mountains, inhabited by free negroes; 
a»d for this? reason, every tfxgursion which may be attempted, must be 
undertaken with arms in our hands, as is the case also in the Nubian ter¬ 
ritory. The denseness of the population on these mountains is astonishing. 

“ Mourft Taby,” which lies at a distance of about eight-and-twenty or 
thirty miles from the site of our encampment, is capable of sending from 
ten to fifteen thousand negroes, armed with spears and two-edged swords, 
into the field at a few hours' notice; a very substantial motive with us for 
avoiding any near approach to these high lands. The mountains in the 
interior of Africa do not form a great, uninterrupted chain like the Alps, 
Carpathians, oc Pyrenees, but liq spread in isolated groups across the 
great ^>lam or savannah. . . . They are picturesque in conformation, but 
low; indeed, Phave not as yet seen one of them that exceeds three thou- 
. sandTeet above the*levelof the sea. On the other hand, this clime affords 
points of attractfon which &re unknown td the European; amongst these 
are the splendid forests of a tropicqj. sky, and their noble masses of palms, 
adiyisorine, and tamarinds, begirt with creeping plants in great variety, 
.redolent with flowers of gaudy*hues that lend the scene a charm which 
would.satiatethe richest imagination ; peopled with birds glittering in the 
beautiful plumage of the torrid zon&, and tenanted by the rarest animals 
our menagorijs cah produce. Th%savannah, a seemingly immeasurable 
forest of gra#s, is Covered with this grass, at timoa attaining a height of 
twelyq, nay even fifteen feet, and as dense as a wall; or alternates With . 
bushes*of mivlosaer which spread oat for miles and miles, and are inter¬ 
twined and beset witR thorny creepers, so as to be<hn pervious to a|l human 
efforts, and %erve* homestead to thS lion, tiger, hysena, &c. Such is 
die leading feature oT^he surface which marks the equatorial regions of 
Africa from the Atlantid'fS the Indian Ocean. It is very difficult to form 
an idea of such forests of grass as these, which overspread the sa^aipahs 
principally in the vicinity of lajge'rivers. I lost my way on*one occasion, 
when hunting on my journey from Sennaar to this place, in one of"fhese 
forests. My only companion was a black; neither of ufe could discern any 

• 2 M 2 . 
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other objects than the parched halms among which wp were entangVid, 
and a small fraction of the firmament above our ,heads. It was close 
upon noon, the heat was dreadful; we were torturejl by; burning thirst, 
and being without a compass, I had no means of ascertaining inNvhat 
direction we should bend our steps. I had a large hunting-knife at hand, 
and endeavoured to cut out a pathway, but the attempt was a vain oye, 
and t was obliged to abandon it.ffom sheer fatigue. It cost us two hourt* 
Of desperate exertion to advafice about*five hundred yards; *and this ad¬ 
vance was accomplished by forcing down the grass with both our hands 
as we moved forward; such was the laborious c ope«ition which attended 
onr every step. . . . The sight of wild beasts, which we hau never seen” 
before, otherwise than in collections and generally kept irj chains, here 
roaming at large was a singularly ( interesting one.' On our route hither, 
for instance, we observed a tiger, who evinced his delight at the sight of 
the caravan by the violent motions of his tail, but was^kind enough to let 
us prosecute gur journey without molestation. On another occasion the 
presence of these monsters compelled us to pass a whole night and half-a- 
day without water. . . . But in spite of our military face, they never 
dropped on their knees, as we are told the Gallas did on the Red Ska. at 
the sight of the St. Simonists. We had not advanced much farther, when 
upon reaching a forest of splendid mimosas, we came up^n a whole arfny 
of giraffes, who stood some time lookirig at us/and then took to their heels 
with their best foot to the ground. The Melek, or King of Fasoglio, better 
known by the name of Shah- Solomon, resides, at this -spot, “ Roserres,” 
which is an immense negro village, consisting entirely of taguls, or conical 
huts, composed of wicker-work of rush or straw.' Like most of the negroes 
in these parts he is a Mahometan, as kind-hearted a ereature as was ever 
born, and he never fails coming into my t/mt daily to chat about far distant 
“ Pelletel Franki,” or Europe, i made liim^a present of a double-barrefrod, 
gun and several trifles, such as small looking-glasses, fire-irons, &c., whfch 
made him as happy as a prince. His appearance is somewhat of a sin¬ 
gular cast; he is black in skin, tall, and meagre, and wears a long white 
shirt, which is fastened round his waist by a large parti-coloured girdle of 
cloth, twisted about in all sorts of shapes ; with a cap on his head the two 
ends of which are turned upwards like two crescents. In conformity with 
the usage of the country he has a large sword invariably carried behind 
him, and never moves without being attended by a prodigious retinue of 
negroes, who are armed with spears, swords, and shields, made of rhinoce¬ 
ros' hides. The natives are* on the whole, uncommonly handsome and 
strong in make, muscular, and tall; in short, a sort of ,demi-gods*; then- 
features possess none of the flatness of the southern races^of negroes, nor 
have they the slightest resemblance, excepting in the'cqlour of their skins,- 
with their western neighbours, 1 the “ Dinkas,”'wh'o are more like monkeys 
than human beings. We live On the-hest understanding' with these people, 
and I do not hesitate to make long excursions in the vicinity withoufcany 
escort or companion. After all the experience I have had 1 am confirmed 
in the first principle I laid down for myself; man ‘is man everywhere, if 
he be but treated with kindliness. 'Had the negroes in this part of the 
world never been exposed to the barbarities of the Tufks gnd Arabs, nor 
their neighbours in tbe west of Africa been tortured' by those of Euro¬ 
peans, we might have travelled among them without fear or molestation; 
but it is, we cannot venture to explore a span of thiee degrees ot latitude 
without a couple of thousand men as our escort. 1 According to our no¬ 
tions, man in a state of nature is*a savage; according to hir, we are fero¬ 
cious beasts. He is rude, but as kind-hearted as a child, and it is as easy 
to make him your friend as your enemy ; buf'vve must have Unremitting 
patience in our dealings with him, and show him, step by step—by means 
of kindnesses and courtesies—how essentially we are Iris intellectual supe¬ 
rior It is not matter of surprise to me to find the negro ready to cut my 
throat to-day, when I recollect that a twelvemonth ago men made a target 
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of him without the slenderest approach to provocation on his part: tis 
bilt natural, and,.measuring by his scale of moral advancement, he has 
even right on his sid^. The negro kfiows no distinction; he does not is* 
quire # from what pari of the globe you come, but says to himself, “ You 
have whitp skin; and they were men with white skins who murdered my 
parents, ravished my‘sister, and carried away my brothers into slavery.” 

•In a subsequent letter, Russftgger writes—We have left Roserres and 
fravelled up the stream, for the purpc*^ of uniting ourselves with our 
dscort. And how we are once more quartered ift Mustapha Bey’s camp ; 
he is an old proven friend of mine, an open-hearted soldier, of good man¬ 
ners and much knowledge of his profession. We are pretty well initiated 
’by this time in the life of a camp, and not at all put out of our way by 
order and disorder. ^)ur force consists of two thousand men; to wit, one 
thousand regular negro infantry, eigfct hundred black militia, and two 
hundred irregular # cavalry. And amidst heaps of arras and tents, camels 
and horses, amidst their neighing, yelling, and stamping of feet, amidst 
long chains ofwatchfires by night, and the splendour theytfhrow on the 
mimosa forests, you will readily imagine there is something more than 
warlike, or in the common vmy, in the spectacle. We are, however, obliged 
to he on our guard if we stay from head-quaiters, being beset by two ene¬ 
rgies, the hostile negroes of the Dyebel-Taby, and the hosts of lions about 
us; the latter paving already torn a*soldier and a camel to pieces. The 
murderer was brpught defld into the camp; he was a large, handsome, 
and truly royal animal, in fact, the finest specimen of his kind I have seen, 
for his bqdy alone, without his head and tad, measured between seven feet 
six and seven feet seven ipches in length. His head was nineteen inches 
long. To fall in the jaws of a creature of these dimensions and of strength 
corresponding, is no trifle. 

ASIA.— Syria. 

The Egyptian auny in Sjyia consists* on paper, of four divisions of in¬ 
fantry and as many of cavalry^ and each division of infantry is composed 
of four regiments, with a proportionate quota of artillery. A battery of 
horse sytillery should also be attached to each division of cavalry. The 
artillery in reserve should form ten batteries, two of foot and two of horse, 
and each park should have five batteries. Mohemed All has directed a 
regiment of Bedouin Arabs, 1200 strong, to be attached to every division 
of infantry. These troops are ordered to be distributed in the following 
manner, unless circumstances should require an alteration:—ATlivision of 
infantry and one of cavalry, forming the right wing of the army, are to be 
statityied on the line of the Euphrates; H«e -division of the centre to be 
quartered at Antioch and Latakich ; the left wing, composed <5f a division 
of infentry anci one,of cavalry, to take up positions at Adana and Tarsus; 
the fourth division of infantry and two divisions of cavalry, to occupy Da¬ 
mascus, Sur, Tripoli, Beirut, Baalbek, Jerusalem, Jaffa, and other tovfns 
in Syria ; and lastly, Homs to be*the quarters of the artillery of reserve. 
This distribution seems well-adhpted to its objects; for it not only facili¬ 
tates the quarterisg and provisioning of the troops, but places their com¬ 
mander fn a position*to bring them j eadily together at any given point. 

/ ITALY. 

A serjeaflt«of artillery at Leghofti has made an addition to the common 
carbine or iflusket, by means of which twenty bill Is may be discharged 
from M, with equal force, and in whatever direction it is wished, in eighty * 
seconds. Hetias als&o applied his invention to pjstols, from which seven 
balls may be discharged in the same interval of time; and has constructed 
tire model of 1 a howitzer, which will discharge 2350 musket-balls in eighty 
seconds in one direction^* in several, if required. Hie experiments made 
with this Inventiorpare said to have fully established its merit, though it 
has this drawback, that the firing cannot be checked until ever f u|ll is 
discharged. The inventor, by «atne Luigi Pierantoni, says ne can obviate 
this delect without difficulty. 



-GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

to The editor of the united service journal* 


Colonel Mitchell on ifie efhiency of the Bayonet. 

Mr. Editor,— I observe in your Journal i'o^ October a letter signed 
“ Steel,” which claims for the bayonet the honour of having shred blood at 
the battle of Maida, and of having, on that “ one occasion, at least,” been 
used as an efficient weapon of war." Without wishing to irhiow even a 
shadow of doubt on the statement of your correspondent, which we readily 
receive, as it bears the impress of a gentleman’s ’ hand«> I beg to observe 
that we must not, in justice to the cause, admit anonymous evidence.in 
cases of tins nature. 

Writers of poetry and romance, critics, commentators, philosophers of 
all kinds and degiees, may remain veiled if they please : not so those who 
come forward lo give evidence regarding unsettled questions and disputed 
points. Every writer of this class is pxpected to give his name at length ; 
as Boileau says— , t « 

<( De deeliner son nom; 

De dire, je suis Auguste, ou bun Agamemnon 

or to show himself, in these unpoetic times, a Captain, Colonel, or General, 
as the case may be; for the world allow no masked witness to appear in 
court. Your correspondent will say that he writes to please himself, and 
leaves it to the world to attach their ownrvalue to his statement. This is 
no doubt true; but then it deprives us of a great part of the? benefit we 
should have derived from an authenticated document; for those only in 
whose favour it tells will leceive the anonymous evidence—an impartial 
jury must reject it altogether. 1 am here speaking generally ; forj tlnnk 
that “ Steel’s” letter bears internal evidence of having been written by an 
actor in the scene which he desenbes. But, holding it to be genuine, as I 
really do, thinking it indeed a clear, manly, polite, and well-wntten letter, 
I still hold that it would have been better had the author's name been 
affixed to ri. When an officer signs a professional statement, he leaves as 
few blanks and obscurities as possible; whereas the veiled and irresponsible 
witness flings us as much of the picture as he may think sufficient (or our 
information; forgetting sometimes that the connecting links which" seem 
trifles to him, who has the whole transaction in his piind', may be.very 
essential to us for a just understanding of the,.tiq.nsacti<)n. Let'us now 
give the most essential report of your correspondent's statement. 

'* No sooner, however, had th4 opposing lines” (tt\e British light batta¬ 
lion and French premier tiger) arrived at tlbout 200 paces of each other, 
than Colonel Kempt halted his battalion, ahd, desiring the soldiers to take 
off their knapsacks, told them to prepare for a charged 1 * 

“ This unusual proceeding being perceived by the French, and, as it after¬ 
wards appeared, being attributed by them to pusillanimity, they instantly 
fired g volley, and, railing a shout, rushed on at a quick "pace to the 
chargee: the movement was met in the same sp rit by the .British j *a«d 1 
take upon me to assert (appealing to'the officers already named to corro¬ 
borate thp statement), thttt upen this occasion the right wing of the British 
aftd the left wing of the French battalion actually p.fmi in contact witfc 
the bayonet, ana that the latter did not turn tillji number of their soldiers 
had bfeen pierced by British bayonets: it is true that the collisioVi was but 
of mofu^ntary duration, as the French almost immediately turned and fled 
as fast as th'eif legs could cany them/’ &c«&c. 
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As far as it goes, nothing can be*fairer than this statement: let m now 
see wh^t it proves in favour of the bayonet as an efficient weapon of war. 

At the period whet the battl$ of Maida was fought, the French troops 
were«flushed with victory; they deemed themselves invincible, and, as is 
welj known, held thq English proportionably cheap. It is not very sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that, seeing their enemies make an unexpected halt 
Aider fire, and begin* to throwfoff their knapsacks—a proceeding of which 
t|jey would qyt?flnly not comprehend meaning—they should rush for¬ 

ward in hopes of turning the hblt, whiclf they would ascribe to the fear 
and wavering of despised adversaries, to some good account; nothing could 
be more natural. The English, on their part, finding themselves set upon 
while unbuckling and unstrapping—a buckle catching here, and a strap 
g$ttimj entangled there—could, in fact, do nothing else than grasp their 
firelocks, and rush forward in like manner: in such a situation even a* 
bayonet is better.than nothing. That the French never thought of actually 
fighting with their bayonets, is evident from their turning the moment they 
came within fighting distance; and as to the English,the chances are they 
rushed forward, according to good national practice, withonf knowing 
what was to happen. That some of the parties may, under such circum¬ 
stances, have been jostled against each other, is very possible, and would 
not prove much. IJ. has often been asserted that the main bodies of the 
charging battalions never came within twenty yards of each other. When 
we recollect wlrat a charge is at In ordinary field-day, we may easily sup¬ 
pose that on some part of the line soldiers would be hurled forward by twos, 
threes,tens, and twelve, beyond the rest of the mass, and that a few 


bayonet-thrusts might fce attempted in consequence: your correspondent 
might have been along with one of these forward points, so to express my¬ 
self, and in the momentary collision could have little opportunity for observa¬ 
tion. This, however, is only a*conjccture of mine—an attempt to reconcile 
.statements th&t differ raorg perhaps iif appearance than in reality. Your 
correspondent refers us for the accuracy of his statement to the officers who* 
wore present on the occasion. His statement, as far as it goes, requires no 
voucher—it bears on its front the impression of truth. But we need no longer 
appeal to the officers in question; for when I denounced the bayonet as the 
“bloodless toy of childish tacticians—a rickety zigzag, which never had 
been, and never would be, used as an actual weapon of war”—I then appealed 
to the officers of the'army, and called upon any one who had witnessed an 
actual bayonet-contest—who had ever seen men thrust and qpunter-thrust 
at each other with their bayonets—to come forward and to reclaim for the 
bORsted weapon at least one oi the hundreijiictories it was supposed to 
have achieved. Not a single one, however, has come forward to say-—" I 
saw men fight with the bayonet—saw victory achieved and adversaries 
overthrown by its ua?.”, Your correspondent says nothing of the kind ; 
and, till it is said, I must be allowed to*take the silence of the whole army 
as an affirmafive »f my assertion. Evfen if wc could take the accidental 
jostling together described tfy your correspondent for an actual charge of 
bayonets, it vrtiuld be but one instance brought forward after a five-and- 
twenty years’ war, and would go just as far to prove the bayonet a real 
weapon of wap as a single swallow goes towards making a summer. Biilow 
says that»the French and Rustians actually pelted each other with stones 
at^the baltle of Kremes, fought in 1805; but »stones have not yet been 
raised to the dignity of weapons of war. In justice to “ Steel,” we must 
mention, however, that he orfly adduces the battle* of Maida as an * 
“ instance” of th§ bayonet having been used. • * 

To refurn, hd\|»ver, to Maida. Let us suppose that two lines of bayo- 
neteejs rush on tov^nil each other with “ intention dire/’ and persevere in 
their fierceness* till the bayonets actually cross, that is^ till tne English¬ 
man’s bayonet; is within twenty inches of the Frenchman's breast and meg* 
vered. Now it must bg evident that in such a position there* ijrno longer 
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any opening for the virtue that Falstaif calls “discretionthere may.be 
every inclination to “ run and fight another daybut wisdom, as^o often 
happens in life, has oome too late, ‘for no man, be he ever so active, can 
h*wt, turn, and take his first necessaiy step to the rear, before the advancing 
bayonet, has traversed the twenty inches which separated its point from 
the retiring hero's person. The whole front rank of the discreet would, 
therefore, be pinked in very pretty style; f<A while honour and the bayonbj 
pricked them off on one side, the rear-rank men would cdme .bang against 
them and push them on from«the otheit If ever mortal man beheld such 
a scene he ought to describe it, for it has surely not yet been dreamt of in 
our philosophy. ‘ ° 

There is another point to be considered here; we know that brave men 
will gallantly encounter danger; but it may be a question how-far a soldier, 
according to the laws of war, will think himself justified in committing a 
martial,suicide for the purpose of destroying a single enemy ? In an army 
numerically inferior to its adversaries, as British armies generally are, such 
a proceeding would evidently be bad policy ; and yet what else could hap¬ 
pen were*men to rush upon each other with their bayonets ?—for, in order 
to spear a resisting foe, it is evident that the assailant would at the sawie 
time spear himself bn the hostile weapon, As to regular stocatas, thrusts, 
parries, passadoes, no one will, I suppose, expect to .see them performed 
with so light, pretty, and handy an instrument as a musket,and bayonet; 
what, then, is to happen unless one of tVie parties resort to the grand ma¬ 
noeuvre called “ the devil take the hindmost ?,” Now, as all tacticians 
disown this manoeuvre, the ultimate result/'nevertheless, of so many splen¬ 
did conception;, it i; but fair that they, should substitute something in its 
place, and elevet fellows they will b% when they do sor The reader may, 
perhaps, think that I am endeavouring to turn the subject into ridicule; 
but. placed in a true light the matter must appear ridiculous, turn it whick 
jvgy.youwyi, * 1 - * - 

[ General and Colonel Napier, Majors Cook, Mackie, and Sherer, Cap¬ 
tains Kincaid and Hamilton, Messrs. Gleig and Grattan, have all written 
on the Peninsular War, but, never as far as I recollect (and I speak rt the 
moment from recollection only), mention a bayonet contest. And yet they 
are not only officers of great experience, but men of distinguished talents 
also—men who not only see what passes before them, but see it with un¬ 
prejudiced eyes. For there are many brave and honefct men who see only 
through th<^medium of the rules and regulations, or through whatever 
other lens they think they ought to see; while even good men may some¬ 
times be pardoned for seejjjepi battle what can only be seed througtvihe 
medium of a sjtrongly-excitea imagination. - ( 

I must now touch upon another part of your Correspondent’s letfer. 

“ I will as freely express a hope that he (ColoneJ Mitchell> may signally 
fail in the attempt he is now makihg to weaken a conviction which has so 
long !tnd so fondly impressed on tiie mind of every RntisR soldier, that 
when once he can succeed in getting at his ehemy with the bayonet he is* 
invincible. If this should ever be done, farewell to British military su¬ 
premacy.” * 

Now I do not like this passage so well a*s the rest of your Correspondent’s 
letter: it ascribes motives which, for the toest reason, were never thought 
of, and can have little to t do with the question. I might easily content 
myself with replying that the military supremacy, i jsting on the fame oi h 
weapon which is .only known to have kilted three men duHng h, five-and- , 
twenty years* war, had better be placed with all possible speed on a firmer < 
foundation; tor military history islittte more than a succession oftlisasters ' 
occasioned by Jong-cherished delusions. Owing t<j the important nature 
of the subject, however, I shall here add a few wortfe which I willingly 
hope may be the last. 

Even ffow the* times of Cressy and Agincourt, British'soldiers have 
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alas! Providence has, for its own great purposes, implanted a love of life 
i|to all the .children of earth, and even the soldier values his humble 
existence as nfuch.as members of Parliament, and men of high degree, 
value theirs; and this feeling, which neither Adjutants nor Adjutant- 
Gfnerals have ever been able to eradicate, naturally leads him, the 
moment that instinctgete the better of rules and regulations, to take up his 
musket and fire; he knows that ^ musket-ball may tell, and hopes to slay 
his enemy at a distance, and keep*danger afar. The whole of his train¬ 
ing and arming is at variance with the natural feelings of the man, and he 
gives way to the latter. There is also something intoxicating, perhaps, in 
the fire, smoke, and rattling noise of small-arms, that excites a kind of 
wild jjlee at such moments* and drowns all superfluous thought. The 
fxact point of time when instinct get* the better of training must, of 
'course, depend upon circumstances, situation, the power of officers, and 
the discipline of corps; but it will get the better before parties come to 
bayonet’s point. Colonel Napier tells us that at yie assault Of Ciudad 
Rodrigo every unloaded musket of the storming party was mechanically 
snapped at the enemy; and from Major Cook we know that, at New 
Orleans, whole swarms of the assailants began to fire at the American 
entrenchment. Most readeis will recollect other instances, but it is best 
to take those already published to the world. 

That {he Turks a^d Highlanders of former times would give the reins to 
courage, and, relying.on their good swords, skill, and activity, rush fear¬ 
lessly upon the foe, is easily understood. Well-led horsemen will do the 
safne even now* l?pt the handling of a musket and bayonet is not animat¬ 
ing, like the waving of the stoord : it inspires no one* with confidence, the 
soldier places*no reliance on •the clumsy zig-zag, and naturally stops to 
fire, as children of clay, sp trained and armed, Over will. 

That this is an evil I willingly allow, bat, since we cannot alter the great 
work’of Nature’ shanfl, .would it rfot be a*,well to modify our liltle science, 
and adapt it to the material with whicluwe have to deal ? Fatigue, sick¬ 
ness, exhaustion, love of life, of beef, beer, bread and sleep, are all 
tfnmilitary propensities, which have marred a vast number of brilliant 
reputations. Had the majestic woild been a level drill-grouhd, with a 
temperate climate; had soldiers been insensible to cold, hunger, and 
suffering, then, indeed, would the age have been one of military splendour: 
we should have had tacticians and strategists, profoundly-conceived plans 
would have been executed by Generals, instead of being marred by foitune. 
Battles lyould have been wjm by ruIaanjLsquare. before a shot bad .been 
'fired; at the jerk of a thousand forefingers a thousand foes would have 
fallen, fvfiile every levelled bayonet would have pierced a hostile breast, 
with the mo%t perfect mathematical precision. But the perverseness of 
our naturl has d£priVed us of thesd glories; and how far we stUl remain 
behind o’*r own ideal may b„e judged of from the fact, that we are seriously 
discussing the*question whether the weapon to which all parties ascribe 
their victoyes during the? war, ever killed more than three men during the 
long and sanguinary contest! 

Humanity would indeed hftve cause to thank Providence for the many 
delusions ander which th% tactical instructors of modem times have 
laboured, had their errors, and the weakness of their science, tended to 
,save the lives of men, or to diminish the horrors of war; but the rayersp 
has beejf the*case, for.nine-teaths of the sufferings inflicted by the shogjfc, 
of contending* armies have been occasioned by the inefficiency of their 
poor ^nd Miserable science. Wtfknow too well that it is only by Striking 
great blows, if striking thousands to the ground, that victory can, be 
Relieved, and tWtfbjeets of war attained. But, instead of perving tl\p 
soldier for the fray, to enable him to strike such prompt and ^jSteieht mows? 
he is shackled, body aqjl.s’oul; half the efforts directed against the foe 
recoil upon himself ;• thousands fail in resultless battles, while tens of 
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deemed themselves invincible whenever they could engage their enemies 
in fair fight, with equal arms; whether withigallant bills and bows of thfh 
olden time, or with the ill-poised swords, clumsy lnuskets, of-silly bayonets 
of the modern." It is to their courage and hardihood that our men justly 
ascribe their supremacy; and in the various tnfies I have written I have 
constantly upheld the principle, that a bold onset is worth, nine-tenths of 
all the science in the world. The sentiment has not met with, universal 
approbation, as “ Steel ” may well believe, burl, it could hardly discourage 
tne men from striving to get fairly at the enemy; nor could I well per¬ 
suade them that a bayonet made at Birmingham was wcrse than one made 
at Moscow or Paris. 

The soldiers themselves think nothingof the bayonet; it is clumsy and un¬ 
handy, and does not speak home to their feelings, if so wenfay express our T , 
selves, and they have no idea among theih of its being aji actual fighting' 
weapon. On all points that come under the observation of tire privates, 
and on which plain good sense can decide without the aid of learning, they 
invariably jiidge with the greatest and most singular accuracy, as they 
always do of their officers; and for good reasons. They labour under none 
of those delusions which more or less influence other classes of society; 
they are not blinded by party views, nor exposed to flattery; they are all on 
terms of perfect equality, no one has anything to gain by adopting or re¬ 
porting the opinions of a comrade, or by cfencealiijig his own f there is 
neither difference nor deception among them, so that the opinion of the 
cleverest,—-and little they know of the army whoknow not how many clever 
men there are in every company,—sharpened by the,[remarks of all the 
sharp fellows in the corps, becomes the only fixed opinion to which the 
mass will adhere. Every excellent cudgel-player of the party must feel 
that with a good sprig of shillelagh he is, individually, more than a match 
for,the best bayoneteer; he knows that'with his left hand he can seize, or 
parry the bayonet,—owing to its clumsiness the ljidst easily parried thing 
in the world,—or he can strike at the adversary’s left hand which is entirely 
exposed, and can then proceed, in perfect safety, to the attack of the 
enemy’s Aeod-quarter. A few idle phrases about our invincibility wilh tWfe 
bayonet, repeated in magazines, newspapers, modern epics, and would-be 
histories, none of which the soldiers ever read, cannot well remove these 
natural impressions ; so that I do not comprehend whence, they should de¬ 
rive any high traditional notion of the bayonet, of the marvels effected by 
which they had never heard. 

Let us now add other grouud&,in support o£the view here taken. 

The soldier generally comes into action after a march, or after a good-'’ 
deal of anxious and harassing moving about from one position to another., 
The arms, ammunition, knapsack, and appointments . which he carries, 
weigh little short of sixty pounds, so that a great part of hife personal 
strength, of that very strength which iv to giv.e him daring, buoyancy, and 
energy for a personal combat, is already exhausted; and,* I suppose, no 
one need be told how much active courage,—distinguished from the stub¬ 
born unyielding resolution, which maintains its groupdc to "the last,— 
depends on the power of active exertion. The weariedsoldier, who, thus 
burthened,-Is to rush into a life and death congest, is armed wi!h a clumsy 
and unhapdv weapon, which- he has never been taught to use. .He has 
nev$r been trained to feats of strength and exercise of any kind, is cramped, 
•md confined by his- ill-made and ill-judged dress,—his dog-collar stock 
alonetfends to destroy half his.natural value. Thus gallantly trained and 
equipped, he c&n hardly fail to recollect that neglect and poverty constitute 
the brilliant rewards which await even his noblest efftKs: with every¬ 
thing to depress his spirits, with native ardour only to'fckte him, tacticians 
‘still expec$, that he is to rush into action with elastic and‘high-hearted 
energy, as if inspired by boundless enthusiasm, and swelling with the con¬ 
sciousness of strength, activity, and the free use of bis limbst Alas! 
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ftiousqpds perisA, a ingloriously, front want, hardship*, and disease. Whole 
countries are. ravaged; year* of toil, crime, and bloodshed pass away 
without produbingf decisive results; till, in the end, the exhausted state of 
* th.e parties brings about a peace often completely at variance with the 
objects' for which the war bad been carried on. Even pitying angels 
•Shrink with hoyor from the hospital, successive battle-fields, and scenes bf 
»suffering that mark the progress of modern war. The great, the noble, 
and the brave grieve in silence over dearly-purchased laurels, while fools 
glory in titles, tripkets, and decorations, cast upon them by deciding 
fortune, tef render fully conspicuous that ignorance and incapacity, which 
humble obscurity might otherwise have sheltered from the world’s in- 
dignEmt scofn, * 

British droops are stationed in ev<?ry quarter of the globe, and may be 
called upon to Hct in every description of country, and against every 
species of foe,—from the fiery horseman of Lahore to the 0 drilled automa¬ 
ton of Russia and the stealthy rifleman of America: and yet, with an 
army so situated, we have not in the language a single book on military 
seience, not a single work that calls forth reflection, or that furnishes the 
information on which reflection can alone be profitably founded. In 
France and Germany, particularly fn the latter country, we see a number 
of military wdtks publishfd every day ; showing, at least, that there exists 
a desire for improvement. t In England we see no such thing, because 
professional knowledge is* not* valued, though it must be evident that a 
want ofknowledge must,confine the sphere of action, evgp of the highest 
genius. I have stated this befofe, but the circumstance is sufficiently 
curious to deserve repetition ; and Wnat appears one of its most evident 
consequences may as well be ipentioned here:—Were a war to break out 
ift America to-jporrow, the soldiers of England, the men trained and armed 
4'or war, wbuld tak'e the fieKl Jar inferio? in the skilful use of arms to the 
American militiamen, against whom they would be called upon to con¬ 
tend. And why should this be so, when, by a plain and simple course of 
instruBtion, it is perfectly easy to make every well-armed man, of ordinary 
sight and nerve, a good and efficient marksman ? At present not one 
shot in a hundred ever tells; why not train and arm men so as at least to 
make one shot in ten,or twenty tell ? 

But never mind, reader, pardon this digression, see that yaur money is 
lodged for purchase, which is the grand thing, and for the rest— 

_ “ Let us have frolic, wine, and love, srasUaughter, 

Sermons and soda-water the day after.” 

4 t I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

• .* • »J. Mitchell, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Portobello, Nov., 1838. , * 

<P.S.—My able and excellent adversary, “ Fluellen,” lays great stress on 
the*Saxon bayonet exercise. When I was at Dresden a detachment of the 
regiment stationed {We was ordered to perform it for my inspection. It 
is very good as mere exercise, as every exercise that tends to strengthen 
and develop the .active use of the limbs naturally must be. But the 
weight, as tfell as the unhandy anti clumsy form 8f the weapon, must bar. 
all attempts tp make it an efficient^weapon of war. Drill.as we may, to 
the soldier th* musket is, and will remain, a mere firelock, an instrument 
wherewith, fortune willing, vve, may shoot^an enemy at a distance, and 
tfiis simply because^* is a plain man of flesh and blood, and not a tacti¬ 
cal automaton. 

N.B.-An a clevor note, on the sword, by Dr. Ferguson, I would beg to 
suggest one alteration. The Doctor say* that “ science has con*! gfietf it 
to the scabbard’*—I would^atheV say the waM of science. 
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Admiral Ricketts on the< Use of the Bayonet. 

. Mr. Editor,— -The discussion, whether or not the bayonet Should hence¬ 
forth be considered a powerful national weapon, or a useless incumbrance, 
is one of by far too much importance to be kept exclusively in the hands 
*of 4 your military correspondents, interested, ds we all are, in our military 
triumphs. It may, therefore, in tbecabsence of such infallible authority as' 
that of thd great Duke, be permitted one of the sister-Sei’Vlce, or any* 
civilian, however little acquainted with the practical part of the question 
he m&y be, to offer a few remarks on the subject, without the slightest 
intention of either giving offence or following them up. 

The bayonet, according to Colonel Mitchell, is a jiseless weapon, and 
may be termed “ the grand mystifier,of modern tactics and to suppose 
that soldiers have ever rushed into close combat armed only with*bayonets 
is an absurdity—it never happened, and never can happen, and it has 
never drawn bleed. 

Nowf’presuming that “ armed only with bayonets” means bayonets and 
muskets, we are naturally inclined to ask, why'is it an absurdity to sup¬ 
pose that men have courage enough, so armed, to advance, or stand their 
ground, until blood has been drawn ? And if it be answered, Because one 
side always gives way before the bayonets are crossed, does, not that very 
fact prove the glorious utility of the bayonet i<4*the bands, of brave men ? 
But has history then falsely recorded the sanguinary and chivalric combats 
of former ages, or are we indeed so lamenfably dpgenerated, that (1 to draw 
blood in such cembats never can happei? again ? •, 

Your intelligent correspondents, Fluellyn and Steel, have unanswerably 
proved that blood has Seen drawn in such bayonet combats: the former, by 
reciting several instances, and the latter, by naming living actors in tlyi 
memorable field of Maida. Colonel Mitchell ipust, therefore, lipve meant, 
they never extensively drew blood. But extensively, is a comparative* 
term; and, as the great object of battles is victory, it seldom matters much 
whether they originated in the charge, or the resistance, of a gijeat or 
small number of men ; we are, therefore, I think, justified in assuming 
that, even supposing the fact established, that the bayonet did not dtaw 
blood extensively in the Jate wars, it is no proof of its inutility, when so 
many victories were obtained; and, surely, to argue the contrary would 
be somethin like arguing that Kellerman’s brilliant charge at the battle 
of Marengo was no proof of the utility of cavalry, because his heroic band 
bore no proportion to thevuet tfrmies engaged. It is, obviously, then-^ot 
alone the exfent of a charge that can originate great vietories { or pro^e the 
utility of warlike weapons; for, on the contrary, gr?at victories have 
originated in the well-timed gallant conduct of comparatively small nhmhers 
of men, advancing with that confidence of success that the bayonet, in the 
hands of British soldiers, is so well calcvlated to inspire. - 
But, Sir, in discussing the utility or efficiency of a warlike weapon, go 
long the pride of our armies, is it quite wise or fair to confine the discus- - 
sion to one particular line of operation, when, as youf able correspondent, 
W. D. B., has so clearly proved, there are other momentous subjects that 
shoul4 never be absent from the consideration of those wllo wpuld remodel 
oujr-^rmies or their efficient weapons; and I may be allowed to ask, what 
^adequate substitute for the bayonet has yet b.en devised,, and if it-is no 
advantage to pht into the hands of odr soldiers a weapon so powerful in 
isolated combats, anyone,'too, that never fails to add terror to terror 
in the distraction of flight. ? . . 1 , 

Now, in whatever way these last questions £iay ‘be answered, it can 
scarcely be denied that, so long as victory is the great object df battles, 
thfe ffeefc of particular corps, or particular weapons, seldom extensively 
drawing blood , may sometimes prove a ve«y high eulogium, instead of a 
disgrace. How seldom, for instance, compardH with corps of much less 
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^nown, were the weapons of the Old Guard of Napoleon brought into 
action^ And When the Macedonia phalanxes were tn all their appalling 
glory, and. the. finest armies shrank from or fled before their charges, was 
it oonsidered any teproach to those brave men, that their spears were 
' seldom dyed with blood ? 

For fay .own part, whether it arise from national prejudices or not, I 
.tan not but thiidc that the presence in the field of the ever-ready British 
. bayonet nav#r failed, either more or lest, tp control the advances of the 
French armies in the Peninsula; and, surely, that was almost as good as 
drawing blood. Apd so far am I from quarrelling with the term “grand 
mystifier ‘of modern tactics,” that I can easily picture to myself French 
Marshals, after every defeat, vehemently exclaiming, in nearly the words 
of Cglonel ^litchel>, It is the bayonet, the cursed, ever-ready British 
bayonet, that is the Grand MystifiRr of our Modern Tactics ! 

^ Wm. Ricketts. 

' . Seven Oaks, Nov. 14, 1838. ^ 


t Reflections on Military Discipline. By an ex-Private Dragoon. 

Mr. Editor, —Your Journal being, as I conceive, the proper medium 
«f communication on all subjects connected with the Army and Navy, and 
as this letterlnvolves a principle in military discipline, I am induced to 
trouble you wifh the sentiments of an old soldier, which, if not calculated 
to do much gopd, will, I hbpe,«find a response in the hearts of hundreds 
of thinking, well-dispos%d men, that are to be found in the Service, whose 
allegiance to their Queen and country is not to be warped*by the sophistry 
of such men as thU letter treats of.- • 

I was not a little struck on seeing, the other day (in the “ Weekly 
•Dispatch”), an expose of a fellow who^ some few years since, made a great, 
•sensation in tfle political world, and whose crime and punishment were set 
up as a “ bugbear" to “ fright the isle from its propriety.” I allude to 
Alexander Somerville, who obtained his discharge from the Scots Greys, 
by reSson of the popular commotion the affair produced at the time. 

The modesty of a Scotchman is proverbial; but that an individual who 
had only been about nine months in the Service—who had not yet been 
dismissed from drill—and who could not, in that period, have had sufficient 
opportunities afforded him of forming a correct opinion of his officers— 
should have so fully succeeded in working out his own bad ends, obtaining 
his discharge, and then throwing himself pn Uie sympathy of the people, 
affS^wartyr m the cause of liberty, almost exceeds belief. * 

It is not •ifiy intention to impugn the judgment of the journalist who 
lent himself to hi< cause. I can only participate in the regret (which must 
come home bitterly ttfhifhself) of having expended his money, time^ and 
talents, upon |o worthless an object. • I must, however, dissent from the 
line of argument adopted at Vie*time, viz. “ that the private character of 
the individual is not to be considered in carrying out the great principle 
■ of abolition of (forppral punishment.” Now, I think it has everything to 
do with it; and the conduct of this man, both prior and subsequent to his 
discharge,, proves, more fully th^n any argument could possibly do, how 
dangerous f toould be the ascendancy acquired by §ueh men over the minds 
of the ill-disposed, if not held in check by some more than common punish¬ 
ment* * # » . 

I am not about to institute an argument foi^or against the business (I 
0 vill leave that to ahler headsthan mine), but I am desirous of retarding rty 
‘.opinion, as a soldiVfc%nd a man, of events.that have come under my* own 
immediate notice, in<*o]i?position to the villanous statements that have 
been put forth by the press, derogatory to the Service and prejudici^ to 
the character of its officers, who have had every insulting and opprobrious 
epithet levelled al them ey pfttsse, simply because, in the exercise of their 
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may yet affirm that I have had the honour of serving as' a private dragoon 
in two regiments (the 15th and 17th) for about as many years as Mister 
Somerville did months; and I think I may cgaim the credit of kndwing a 
'little more of military subordination, and vice versd, than^ever fell to hi A, 
share; and in vyhat small experience 1 have had, I have ever found (with. 
one or two exceptions, and those were men who had risen from the ranks) 
that the bearing of the officers towards the privates has^een that of gentle¬ 
men find of men in every sense of the word, always disposed to 'encourage 
and reward those by whom it has bepn merited, and meting out justice 
with a lenient hand; and I can, with a clear conscience, mfirm, fhat,/ 
never saw the lash had recourse to till all minor punishments had failed of 
effect 

Every argument that can possibly be brought to bear on the subject has 
been nmde use*of in execration of this system; so far, so good. But, au 
contrmre, Mr. Editor, I am yet to learn what ji man has to complain of 
who, in voluntarily subjecting himself to a code of laws, shall, by his own 
misconduct, merit their rigorous infliction. He knows full well that, on 
enlisting, he becomes amenable to rmrtial law. He barters his liberty 
for military renown; but he subsequently finds f out that hfc has made a 
mistake, and that his temper will not brook to be ordered and counter- 
ordered by those who may possjbly be his rnfertors in point of education. 
(I allude, of course, to the non-commissioned officers). 1 subm'it, then, 
that as this is sf man’s own act and deal, he should rather than launch 
out in little invectives against the Sfirvice and its meritbers, look at home, 
and see how far he has been accessary to his own degradation (if so he 
considers it), and seek to obtain his«dischar|e by honourable means, whic&i 
are open to all. - s ‘ 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I do contend that, where the subjection is 
voluntary, the individual has no cause of complaint, especially when he is 
cognizant of the fact, that simply by “ doing his duty as a good Soldier 
who subjects himself to discipline,” he may not only avoid all the ills 
with which a military life abounds, but meet with encouragement and 
reward, and that without compromising his character as a man in any 
respect, “yhis is the opinion that fire cannot melt out of me: I will die 
in it at the stake.” .. 

* *. * An Ex-Dragoon. 


The $tm 'c of Demerara. ‘ n 

»• »' •.' ; /th*. ^ r , . 

Mb. JS'ditor, —In reading ov«V; Captain TuHo£h"s Report on the Sick¬ 
ness and Mortality of the TfOopsjn the West Indies,” which appeared in 
your last Number, 1 find the following passage under the* head “British 
Guiana— , ° 

“The climate throughout the whole of British Guiajia fS principally dis¬ 
tinguished for its extreme moisture:»as an instance, no less than 157 
inches of rain fell in George Town, Demerara, in the year 1831, being 
nearly six times the quantity which fallf annually in Great Biitain.” 

Now the inference to 4 be drawn from this is, that the excessive and con¬ 
tinued rains produce extreme moisture, and no dou^t they do foVthe 
riod they last. But the fact is that it fret^iently bappeift, and indeed 
may say is pretty generally*the ,ease, that not a <hop ■ of rain falls ffr 
several months together. I was there in 1825, and*^fxCept a fight sliower 
or two, scarcely a drop of rain had fallen for vigjiteen months* and the 
ground was parched and cracked, the fissures in many instances being from 
ad iiftlnfo ani«eh and a-half in width. One of tire first things that attracts 
the attention of the “ Johnny Newcome,” aPDgjnerara, is the immense vats 
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which he sees attached k ^eiy'Wmse (though latterly large cisterns were 
formed under ground to modern buildings; the celebrated Mrs. Thomas, 
tne frw hegress*—-better known as Doll Thomas in the colony—had a 
water-cistern capably of holding 5000 or 6000 gallons), and on inquiry he 
wouid ascertain thkt no'fresh water, except that, from heaven, could be. 
•procured, and that only by means of spouting attached to the eaves of 
houses, &c..; and so heavy andjsrofuse were the rains, that a few days would ^ 
Jill every vat and cistern in the colony. In fact the water comes down like 
•a cataract, as if the sluice-gates»of hltfveg had all been^.hrown open at 
once and poured forth the precious liquid in torrents. 1 have felt it shake^ 
the house I was in, and its approach may be distinctly heard at a quarter 
. of a mile distant. In November, 1825, to the best of my recollection, frater 
was selling in George Town at haR a dollar per gallon. Dr. McTurk, a 
clpver and i^rolic-spirited man, had arranged a plan to bring fresh water 
from an interior creek by means of a carnal, and the work was commenced, 
but with what success*! do not know, as in 1826 I left the golony, and have 
had no communication with it since. Now it may naturally be supposed 
that a country, placed so near the equator, with a clayey soil, wjmld be 
entirely scorched up (I me^n the cultivated part), and that vegetanon to 
a very considerable extent would cease for the want of rain (which as I 
have said before does not fall for many months together), but for the cir¬ 
cumstance which has been entirely omitted, and which produces not only 
the noxious miasma, but is also Ike fruitful source of disease and death to 
the human frarile, whilst it. gives life and health to vegetation—I mean 
the very heavy,dew that higlitly covers .the earth: my light dress has 
frequently been saturates, with it, A sudden exposure to this moisture, 
when the pores of the bocly have been previously expanded by heat, toge¬ 
ther with the use of new rum smuggled into the Jjarracks in coeoa nut- 
shells, had caused more mortality amongst the troops at Demerara than 
anything else, particularly at a small .temporary building on Plantation, m 
Lancaster,*East Coast, andr the barracks on Mahaica Greek, whilst the 
negroes in the immediate neighbourhood were enjoying robust health. 

* I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

« Dead Eye. 


The Seventh Fusiliers. 

Mr. Editor, —That unrestrained freedom of inquiry is thf only, or at 
least the best and readiest, way of arriving at correct opinions, I suppose 
that few of your readers will be disposed tq deny. No one is less inclined 
toTtsteictthal' freedom than tnysfclf, so long aS'lts attacks are jiot personal 
or piivate; kilt the moment that it departs from its proper and natural 
position, and descends to injure in any way the concerns ol individuals, it 

behoves us thed to repfct its attacks. • ,. , «•. . 

I am led into these observations by the repeated remarks which ofiate 
have appeared in a vfeekly miliar? journal, relative to the propriety of send¬ 
ing Her Majesty’s 7th Regiment to the East Indies. With regard tot heatro- 
cioua crime of bSin&aristocratic, which the writer of the article in question 
also charges them with, 1 shall no* attempt to dispute, but content myself 
with remarking,.that “envy always dogs merit at the heels. Whether in 
justice to’tlte array or to the system at present adopted, they ought or 
ought not To go, is not my present inquiry. But the system of bringing 
regiments by name before the public, who, from the unity, of feeling and 
interest, may be viewed in £he same light as individuals, I contend is bad. 

S stablish once the principle, and themiodt unpleasant results may often 
How. 1 have, Mr. Editor, no connexion with the 7th Fusiliers, but clam the 
insertiomof this letter assuring you that many of your readers agree with 
me, that thecondufct of the writer in question has been •*° 

good feeling and good taste. a *•> na» J pay. 
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Natal InstnictorL * 

Mr. Editor,— 4n your valuable Journal for thij month the foliowin|f 
paragraph appears in page 405; and bs tljp inference to be drawn* fhere- 
Ixoin is erroneous as regards one of the parties, and map be so even agspnst 
the others, but to this fact I cannot speak, I trust you will, in your next. 
Number, correct the report sent by your correspondent. The paragraph 

is as follows:-— ' * m 

“A batch of naval instructors *are now and then brought forward at^ 
the monthly examination's at 'the Nava‘1 College, but they' are not gra¬ 
duates from Oxford or Cambridge. The following were examined the other 
day as to their qualifications for the situation:—Jl F. RXacmich&cl, George 
Jackson, William Tibbitts.” 

Now I beg to inform you that Mr. Macmichael is a meml£r of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; that he took feis degree of B.A. in January,*1837, 
and is in the list of Wranglers of that year, as well' as ii\ the second class 
of the Classical Tripos. 

Mr. M. was immediately appointed to a ship after his examination, arid 
sailedKIom Falmouth on the 22nd ult., to join the Pembroke in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Will you, therefore, be so good as to notice the error into which your 
correspondent has fallen, in any way tjiat you think proper ? , 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Richmond, Yorkshire, Nov. 15, 1838. ‘ Isaac Fisher. 


Relative Titles of Rank of Navy and'Army Officers. 

Mr. Editor, —Thinking that the suggestions of old officers may serve to 
assist the judgment of the honourable commission before whom the rela¬ 
tive bearing of the Army and Navy and their respective interests are 
being brought, I have ventured Briefly to fhtow together such thoughts 
as, from reflection, l considered would tend, if adopted, to the welfare of 
the latter service, of which I have the honouf to belong. There is not. 
Sir, I conceive any presumption in thus laying before the august tribunal 
a scheme for the improvements of the Navy; and as it is really desirable 
that something should be done to amend the points touched upon, and as 
it is not likely that those officers who may be examined will advert to the 
anomalous circumstance of which we shall speak, because their evidence 
will probably be confined to the answering categorically the questions put 
to them, and there canjjftjio^certainty.of those questions.embracing the 
points in question, we have considered it almost a duty not to lose<tieh a 
favourable opportunity for drawing the attention of the veterans composing 
the Commission (arid to whom all classes of officers are new anxiously 
looking up to for justice) to the Subject. " ' f ' 

The circumstance alluded to above is^that of the titles <?/* rank attached 
to officers of the Army and Navy, differing*in a very remarkable and ir/e- 
gular manner, although, singular enough, the gradations^of rank in either 
service are arranged, on parallel lines. The consequence of this improper 
mode of designation of title is, that rtaval rank on shore in civil society 
becomes depreciated, and of course the inspect which is Everywhere—even 
among savages—shewn, to station is proportionably lessened" 

, Now, Sir, although it should be said that a man of good sense would 
disregard this point as beneath notice, yet wfs would still insist thfit it is 
for the good of the service, agd indeed, as our society is constituted, for 
the benefit of that society, that thfc irregularity comp]aided of should >*e 
remedied. We will here state concisely the force aftn consequence of the 
present distribution of titles of rank as attact&dvio the omce»3 of both 
Sfrvices. 

WonftVe, in the first place, the officer ofthf second title in the Navy (equi- 
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valent to Colonel of the 
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J the -same designation^as the fifth 
" .■" ’ ' m ‘ of 



... r<hik, a mi£tak? which cannot cause surprise" in* those who know. 
better; indeed, tike the title of Esq., this appellation br honour has been 
much prostituted. », , - ‘ 

*• Secondly, we find the fourth class of officer of the Navy bearing the 
syne title as,tnat borne by th<* sixtn*gr#.de of railitary^jfficer, namdy. 
Lieutenant; consequently, on shore, (and we know a Captain nt Dragoons 
who thought the Lieutenant of the N avy his inferior in rank,) the sea officer 
of that claSs is thought a Subaltern, and treated accordingly, agreeuSle to 
the etiquette observed in civil society; where, although all may come 
under |he deftominatkm of gentlemen, a deference is shown to those who 
bear fank^according tp their station* This, as is well known, is one of 
Ihe bonds of society in monarchical governments, and as,democratic rule 
has not cursed our fair land, the rules hitherto observed are still held 
sacred. * 

The absurdity of investing a man with rank, which he cannot enjfty but 
in»his own service, or among Ins cloth, is here made apparent. Are, we 
not, then, justified in respectfully claiming the attention of the honourable 
tribunal, in whose hands the “ scales of justice” has been placed by our 
beloved youn«f Queen, to # the subject? And we may, too, safely rely, Sir, 
on your powerful support in the cause we arc so feebly advocating from 
yourwell-known upright arid impartial feelings, and because even-handed 
justice demands it, and ftje desire for redress is not unreasonable. 

Of course the remedying of thisSrregularity would give fise to a change 
or two of designation. Without presuming to point out substitutes for 
title now held, we may add at} arrangement of style, just to see liow it 
Would look in. juxtaposition:— » 

J N.iv.,1. 

Admiral. 

(.'immioiiou*. 

V i ce-Coinmodorc. 

Commander (if retained). 

Captain (now LitjuUui.uil). 

Lieutenant (now Matt-), 

Midshipman. 

Volunteer, 1st Class. • 


<» 


_ * 

Mi'.iti, j. 

(ieneral . , 

t 'olonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major . • ■ . 

Curtain ... 
Lieutenant. . 

Cornet, or Ensign 
Volunteer . . . 


We really tljink that it would simplify tlyi lists, and be no detiiment to 
tluft/Vies of battle, if the Admirals were confined to three Hags, all to Ire 
hoijted at tlfc'main as follows:—Admirals, red at the main ; Vice-Admi¬ 
rals, white at thc'maiq; Rear-Admirals, blue at the main. One advan¬ 
tage would follfiw front lifts arrangement? the positions of the flag-ofljpers 
in general actions would be more readily* distinguished. 

.The substitution ftf the title* ot'Commodore l'or “ Captain” would be, we 
conceive, unobjectionable, being familiar and admired both on shore and 
afloat. »The broad pendants would still serve to distinguish the officers 
commanding on detached service, who may be commissioned to hoist them, 
and they pi ay styled “ Pendant Commodores.” And we cannot help 

thinking tli/t the-mergingof the commanders in tjie “Commodores’”(the 
prejsipit Captains) list, would be desirable for more reasons than one, and sq 
obliterating tjle gsade altogether from the active list, as,has been done 
with the corresponding rank of Major in the R^iyal Marine corps. Then 
tiie Commydorfis’ .last may be divided thus:—Commodores to ^command 
mbps of the line and frigates ; Vice-Commodores to command sloops.of 
war; sodhe flow of tha.s'n’eatn of promotion would keep the list effective, 
especially if, as anticipated and expected, a permanent retired list wtU^be 
established for the worn-out and‘disabled officers, *■ f f 

U. S. Jpuim. No. 121, Dec#183S. *2 N 
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With respect to the Lieutenants, we* are l(e% to confess—in which we 
are sure there will not be a dissentient voice—that everything that can be 
dope to ameliorate the condition of t^iat most deswrving'clasa of flfficert, 
will be adopted. f ( ' •. 

We may observe that it is desirable the mates and midshipmen, as*they 
are now situated, should be provided with a “ warrant” of some description* 
or other, under the seal of the Admiralty Qourt, upopi their first 'entry as 
gentlemen volunteers in the naval service, as in war tinge, and we haifo 
experienced it. as prisoners Jo tfie ervemy, they are not regarded g,s 
coming under tne denomination of officers, in consequence of this omission, 
**-a defect, or oversight, which we hope the honourable tribunal of our 
hopeS will rectify. 

I have the hqnour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servafit, 

Clifton, 14th November, 1838. « An Old Officer, R.N. 

On the. Financial Allowances of the West India Regiments. 

Mart&DiTOR,—The warrants of the 31st December, 1830, and 22nd July, 
1830, granting certain allowances to the officers' of the line, but withholding 
them from the officers of the West India Regiments, inflicts a severe and 
unmerited hardship upon Ihe latter, ip depriving them of any pecuniary 
advantage to be derived from their constant foreign servicct The first of 
these warrants atlects the Field Officers of all 6olonial corps, the last is 
move general, as it bears upon individuals,of all ranks: to it, therefore, I 
am chiefly desirous of calling attention. « 

In an article on the West India Regiments in tV.e March Number of the 
United Service Journal I touched lightly upon this subject, therein stating 
“ that the subalterns arc curtailed in their pay 1#. 6 d. per diem, the Captains 
3*.: the Field Officers, Is. 6 d .—a v^ry material item to men who have su6h 
scanty incomes.” And I further added, referring to the warrant of 22nd 
July, “ This measure is fraught with every disadvantage to His Majesty's 
Service, as far as the soldier is concerned, and with dissatisfaction and 
discomfort to the oflicers.” However, assertions are not proofs, and, having 
made the former, I now proceed to bring forward the latter. 

When a regiment of the line proceeds on foreign service, the officers 
receive a daily allowance, according to their respective ranks, 1o provide 
servants for them, on the just supposition that their pay will be inade¬ 
quate for this purpose; but, by a singular anomaly, the officers of the 
colonial corps, who are always on foreign service, receive no such allow¬ 
ance, although their pa$ f5*iess— I spea'k of the senior Field Oflii*?^’ or 
Ihe same as the officers of the line ; but, in lieu of this allowance, they are 
permitted to hire servants from the ranks, with the fibeial,,privilege of 
paying for the same from their otvn finances; o«, m plain'words, without 
having recourse to Cocker, granting them a rate of pay one-fourth less 
than their more fortunate brethren in arfris; and for what ? For a measure 
attended with the most injurious consequences to the Service, and t'lie 
greatest, personal annoyance to the officers. c ' * . ' • 

A soldier, to be a scivant, must be a» intelligent and smart fellow ; for 
he cannot leave the ranks until he is perfect in his exefjpise, apd au fait 
in his legimental duties^; nor will any o'Vie be burthened witty a dolt or a 
stupe. Sober, as he has a considerable sum over and above his pay at 4 his 
itisposal, setting at nought the practice of daily instalments*;, nor wifi any 
one employ a drunkard. Trustworthy—as the property of tne master is 
frequently*at the mercy ol the* 1 mesial—clean in nis*appointments, and 
orderly in his conduct, or he will speedily be dismisftfid to his* duty. Is* 
fine, lie must possess all the qualifications necefea«y to constitute a good 
and efficient non-commissioned officer; but, having onde entered the lino 
of %eiilt*.de, ha follows in that track to the end of the chanter, as well 
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from inclination as self-in&rest. 'fhus a certain number—eighty, atleast 
—If the best soldiers,#who would be the most eligible candidates for 
.serjeant# and corporals, are employed as servants, and, therefore, debarrdi 
of promotion; and «r third-rate class of men (as I will show hereafter) 
have to be appointed .to fill those responsible situations, thereby impeding 
the Service, and throwing additional trouble upon the already overloaded 
shoulders of the commanding Bfficer. The personal inconvenience of the 
(ubcers, althQugH very great, weighs onl# as a minor consideration with 
me ; still, it is not agreeable that their comfofts stfould in sortie way depend 
on the caprices of four individuals. The commanding officer may, from a 
.sense of discipline, dr through whim, order their servants to their d«ty • 
the Captain of the company, perchance actuated by motives not so honour- 
aide as the first, car* do the same* the Adjutant, if he fancies the men 
careless on, parade, slovenly in their appointments, or not up to his pipe¬ 
clay notions, will make’representations of these matters, in a favourable 
ligjit, to the commanding officer; and, last of all, the felldws themselves,' 
influenced hy humour, or annoyed at your correcting the*, can tell you 
they will remain no longer in your service, but return to their duty. 

The officers of the line are* exempt from all these petty disagreeabilities. 
No one can presume to interfere with their domestics ; and, if they turn 
rusty on their masters, it is only to cjjseharge them, and try a new batch. 

This system rtiught to be spcedjly abolished by granting the servants’ 
allowance to the*officers ofthe West India Regiments: it is only a matter 
of common justice to place tfiostj men, who sacrifice country, health, con¬ 
nexions. nay lifc’itself, tc»th'e service they are engaged in—it is only com¬ 
mon justice, I repeat, to? place thfrn on an equality with,those birds of 
passage of the Arm£, who take an occasional flight to the tropics for three 
or four years, and then rejoin their depot, or return with their regiments to 
thf.ir homes, tjjeir families, and their latjier-land. 

• It is a general rifle when *ve administer a bitter pill or a nauseous dose, * 
even “ to children of a larger*growth,” to gild the one, and give some 1 
soothing palliative to qualify the other. The most sweeping exception to 
this ruk will be found in the officers of the West India Regiments, destined 
to weai out the spring-day of life in the torrid zone, perhaps hurried to an. 
early grave, or living to drag on a premature old age. The victims of a 
host of tropical diseases, they receive a lesser compensation for their ser¬ 
vices than the officers of the line; the latter on proceeding to the West 
Indies, fora brief season, have an increase of allowance Id “ gild the 
bitter pill,” whjle the former, who are chained to the rock for life# get 
noTTin.-j^to “ qualify the nauseoils draught”* Off the contrary, as there 
is oi^ly one spnt “in this planet of ours” bearing a more fatal celebrity 
•than the Wust Indies—Sierra Leone ; and, as this is the only station they 
can he indulgecftvith atrip to, strange as«it may be thought, in the same 
proportion as the hardships of their servipe increase does their advantages 
diminish; for when fliey arc sept ft) the “ White Man’s Grave” the paltry 
. permission to have their servants from the ranks is suspended, and, to add 
to 1 hair aomforts*tiny are deprived of all other rations except the bread 
and beef ones. Thus the expenses are made to keep pace with the 
climate—tjie om t in draining the purse, and the other the constitution. 
This is wise And hind policy, as it prevents the doomed heroes becoming 
too gnpeh attached to the “ White Man’s Grave.” * 

Butrthe curj&iling system does no| end here, for, although the officer in' 
charge of the depot* may hlive the command, responsibility, instruction,— 
aid trouble^of tvfo os three hundred men,€quivSlent to three companies, 
fie holds this agreeable sinecure without any recompense, barring the 
honour of* pitting Ins life Jgamst the delectable and salubrious climate of 
Africa : his allowances are on no account to exceed two shillings and six¬ 
pence per diera. This is liberal, very encouraging: be it romemborifi twd 
shillings are already his as ^sorfiingent allowance for paying the company, 

2NZ 
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so that sixpence is generously given to* cover afi other expenses! Hear 
this, ye cheese-paring barkers at military expenditure,.and be for e^fjr 
silent 1 The only equitable plan of settling this matter on a fair anif simple, 
as well as economical footing, would be to |ive to thd pfficeYs in charge of 
• tne depSt the regulated sum of sixpence for paying every twenty-five men 
thus, if he had 300 men under his charge, as was the case in 1829j.he wcfuhl 
. receive six shillings per diem; and, as so large a nuo/ber of recruits ougfet 
not to be suffered to remain for ap y length of time at the*dep6t, he woulcj. 
only benefit bjvthe extra Vdlotfance as long as he worked fol it : surely,‘in 
this case, “ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

WJiile on this subject I will briefly advert to ft crykig evil that requires t 
R speedy remedy : I allude to the system of taking a certain number of 
privates from tne West India Regirrfents to attemj as orderlies on the 
staff and other officers. I speak now of the 1st West India Regimeflf, as l 
am ignorant to what extent this practice is carried on in the other colonial 
corps. « 

At Barbadots there are at least forty privates for the purpose of per¬ 
forming orderly duty; and 1 am within the mark when 1 say, about as 
many more in the other colonies; thus, as with the servants, eighty rrtpn 
are lost in toto to the corps,—and, what is worse, they belong to that class 
most necessary to the weil-beingof its discipline, viz., the most intelligent, 
best-behaved, and steadiest soldiers;'for a stupid fellow, f. drunkard, a 
careless disorderly character, or one nof trustworthy, cannot be charged 
with the conveyance of important letters, despatches of eonsequencp, or 
with circulating the General Orders throughout/he garrison; nor will a 
dirty slovenly |,Qldier suit the situation^ a secor^l drain takes place from 
those men possessing the qualifications requisite fort making good non¬ 
commissioned officers/ again embarrassing the commanding officer, and 
throwing a difficulty in Ins way to procuretihe materials for serjeants and 
r corporals, id cst , cramping the verjf sinews of his legiment." ‘ It,,requires nq 
argument to prove the unsoundness of such'measures. 

, However, this palpable evil is not without a remedy, and the following 
simple one-might .eadily be adopted. Diminish at once the number of 
orderlies in the command, granting them solely to those officers absolutely 
requiring them, the officers commanding the troops, and the Fort Adjutants 
at the different stations ; for what employment for an orderly has a prin¬ 
cipal Medical Officer, a Commissary, an Ordnance Storekeeper, or a Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon? I know of none, and I speak advisedly, except it he 
to take Master Jackey to school and fetch him home again, or to trot after 
the nag of one of the ves^petive officerc when he goes visiting; (i r L a - <t 
dozing on a'chair in front of their quarters, basking in the ,\un, indulging 
in a dreamy lethargic happy contemplation of no gujud-mountujgs, f no 
afternoon parades, and encumbej;ed.only with apcbl shellyacft’et, bayonet, * 
belts and little orderly cane, instead of dancing up and down on sentry, 
buttoned up to the throat in lull'fig, balancing Brown BeSs on his shoul¬ 
ders. * " f 

A correct restriction placed upon the number of orderlies would reduce 
the eighty men now employed to about pile-half, and these might easily bo 
selected from that useful body the “ military labourers/’ who are of the 
same materials as the West India Regiments; indeed manytof them are 
soldiers transferred from these corps ; and, if a sufficient number of intel¬ 
ligent men qualified for that duty cannot be found among,tlie laborers, 

At circumstance I very much doubt, let recruits be tshlist&l: this could 
be effected at a considerable <?ss expense to Government than the pre¬ 
sent system is kept up at, as the pay of the miliary labourers is one^ 
third lower than that of the soldiers. «. * 

But the great point gained will be the giving tlio co-mmandinf officers 
ofthe^st In^ia Regiments the same chance of having good and efficient 
non-commissioned officers as those ol othem corps, by leaving their regi- 
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raents unbrokeV, for le>n^ ask any one, when you take 160 of the best 
raen from 607 privates, which was heretofore the establishment of the first 
West Jndia Regigient, what probrdrility is there of getting serjeants $nd 
corporals to lie degfnded on fifim the balance? 

. It*is unnecessary to dwell longer on this subject; sufficient fair and rea- 
sonable,argument lias been adduced to prove that which is most likely to 
attended to—the^advantaue Government would gain by rescinding that 
^art of the wavan* of the 22nd of Juty, 1830, referring to the officers of’ 
'tiie colonial corps: besides, I feel the jAggsofihe UnitedService Journal 
are too valuable to society, and the space for every line or to 0 much con¬ 
sequence,to the Service at large, to justify my adding one superfluous 
word to what I have already stated. I therefore conclude in the respectful, 
but firm, hope, that before long cammon justice will be rendered to the 
office»s of the West'India Regiments, by placing them on an equality as 
to their financial allowances with thfir brethren of the British Army. 

. West Indies. • , L. S. 0. C. 


Potassium Percussion-Powder, the best for Military Fire-M^s. 

* Mr. Editor, —During fifteen years’ experience, I have always found 
that the percussion-powder made of potassium is far more ceitain of firing 
'gunpowder tjjan that made of fulminating mercury. The former is certain 
of fire, even w|jen the fijelock becomes foul alter much use, whereas the 
latter will often fail, unlesg the powder in the barrel is I'oioed up to the 
suiTacc.of the -nipple. As the percussion ihe-arms are now being issued 
to icgimcnts of cavalry*uul infantry, I hope this obseivation may not be 
considered obtrusive, pAiticuIariyias the Ordnance have*called on me to 
supply a thousand of my flannel carfridges, and I observe t he percussion- 
gaps at Woolwich, the Towyr, and Enfield, are made of fulminating 
niercuiy. I*am vour obedient servant 

• , • John Norton. * 

261 h Nov. 1S38. 

V»Wc may add to the foregoing, that the new rifles for balls fitted to 
the grooves will be ready to be supplied to the 2nd Battalion Rifle 
Brigade in a few weeks.— Ed. 


Colonel Napier in Reply to Mr. G/eig . # 

Mr. Editor, —I congratulate Mr. Gleig upon his notions of chivalry, 
Jrp has fdllen into a slight error. ColmvjJi N;*pter did not offer, he only 
repelled “ ivault’* with his pen where he could not do it in anyother manner. 

* , # * I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

.» *♦ , W. Napier, Colonel. 

*** We much regret the unexpected tone assumed in this correspond¬ 
ence, which ifiustcnd here.—E#. 

* Experimental Practice of Hollow Shot and Shells. 

Mr. Emto», —There is a course of experiments on board Her Majesty’s 
ship th<5 Excellent, on the prattice of hollow shot and shells for sea ser¬ 
vice, profosed by Captain Simmonds, of the Artillery, and who may not 
b‘c\ware that tlie very same was proposed and invented by Lieut-General m 
(then Colcfhel) Sbrapnek of the*same corps, on the 12th of Septemljjr^ 
,1812, and the inventor of the formi<jah]|>" Shrapnel shell.” 

Requesting tile favour of your inserting the above in your valuable Jour¬ 
nal, 1 Lave the honourio be, Mr. Editor, 

Your roost obedient seivant, 

Gosport, Nov. 27, 1838. H. U y B. 
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.CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL P&RTS.AND STATIONS. 

' | () / 

Portsmouth* Nov. 21st, l«Ss. . 

This month has been as barren of naval and military events as any 
known. There have but few vessels arrive&or sailedf and but- two put 
* commission. t « * 

A few days after you had a, cdmmunication from this place the Edin¬ 
burgh, 74, sailed tor Jamaica, to join the squadron under the command of 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, and' Uie^Rose, IQ, for San 
Sebastian, to join the squadron under the charge ol Commodore Lord John 
Hay, CMC She took out Lieutenant Cleveland, and a pui£y of Royal 
Artillery from Woolwich Barracks. The Barosa, transport, alsotsailvd 
lor Cork, but encountering contrary Vrinds, and very severe weather in the 
Channel, she wqs compelled, first to take shelter in Toildiy, and latterly to 
return to Spithcad, alter being absent about a fortnight, and it was only 
on Monday th^!2th inst. that she was enabled to proceed to her des¬ 
tination, all which time she had on board detaohments of the 8th and 8'flh 
Regiments, to join the service companies in the West Indies, and waste 
take other detachments from Ireland to fill up the casualties m the dif¬ 
ferent corps serving in that part of the world. «, 

For neatly a fortnight the wind was'furiousthorn the .westward, and 
enabled two or three men-of-war to get into,,port. The first was. the 
Champion, 18, Commander G. St. Vincent Kmg f ; she was last finin' the 
Havannah, but having quitted that port so long ago as the middle of 
September, her'information is of httly foment. 'As tl;e packets contrive 
to obtain neaily all the height from 1 the West India Islands, inconse¬ 
quence of the regularity of their sailing for e Great Britain, the men-of-wow 
now stand hut little chance of a ca»go of specie, and, thprefuve flic Cham-, 
*pion had hut about 20110 dollars and a few ba&s of cochineal. She went 
to Plymouth to be paid off, having been in commission upwards of three 
years : on her way horn Spithead down the west channel, she got onshore 
in Thorney Bay, near (.'owes, but was afloat again without injury, and 
before the Dockyard craft could get down to her assistance. The weather 
was very tempestuous at the time. 

The Sovereign, tianspoit, arrived a few hours aftcr4he Champion. She 
was from Bermuda, which island she left oil the 2?<h September. The 
Commander-in-Chicf, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Cliarles Paget, was 
there, wit h lus Hag flying;on board the Vestal, his proper ship being muk. 1 
refit at Halifax. Sir Charles had only arrived from Quubep blit a lew 
days in the Inconstant, and was suffering greatly fr<jm an attack 4 of 
rheumatism. The Inconstant had been sent baqk Quebec, and is now 
belicyed to be on her way to Engl arid with the Earl of Durham, Ins Countess, 
family, and suite. When the SiJvcrcigy, left Bermuda live only vessel 
lying there besides the Vestal was the Harpy, brig, under refit. * 

The Soveieign brought some invalided ofliceis and m«n; among the. 
former weie Lieutenant Mfilhank of the Serpent, und'Licutenaui Atkin¬ 
son of the Snake ; a quantity of old stores and seventy-five convicts, some 
emancipated, some sick and unfit to work on the island 'some.'ibimerly 
soldieis, tried and convicted of various crimes; and a few who'diad been 
pardoned. The whole were turned over 1o the com let hulks iiythe harjjfonr, 
to be disposed .of as the Secretary of StatQ might‘think 1 proper to 
determine. The Sovereigi^thei^went to the River Thames to refit. t 
The next*arrivals were the surveying vessel /Etna.^and her tender, the « 
Raven, after being employed on the Coast of Airing upvfaids of three years. 
(The Raven has been beie once in the course oi that time, to be blocked 
and Refitted.) Tliese vessels have been actively engaged in their scientific 
operati8hf, and there is little doubt but tile result will prove valuable to 
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navigators who go to th4t part of the globe; but the crews of the above- 
Samed vessels have sujfered roost severely from the climate: the greater 
)art o( both have died from feven» The ^Einsf was paid off here. The 
ia^en having had &11 the astronomical and surveying instruments put on 
» board, for conveyance to the Royal .Observatory at Greenwich, went to the 
ttver Thames to be paid off. 

o No other vessels arrived daring the westerly winds, and about ten days 
. ago it came on»to blow hard from theeqfist, and thus retards all that may 
be on their* way up Channel. * Previous to *the change a small fleet 
assembled at St. Helen’s Roads, Spithead, and the Molhei bank, and thp 
moment 4he wind»veer£d away they went: among them was the Barosa, 
transport, as before named, and the Eliza Hayward, freight-ship, oound 
to the Island of Ascension and’the Mauritius: in her went Captain 
TinWar pf the Marines, who has been appointed as commandant of the 
detachment of rgarines serving on tfte former island. He has been named 
• gs successor to the late highly-respected Captain Batt* who, it, maybe 
recollected, with several of the small party and others o$» the island, fell 
victims to a fever which visited the island in the early part of tlw yresent 
year. The survivors having determined to erect a tablet to the memory of 
those who died on the occasion, sent instructions to England to have one 
.prepared, and a very handsome monument was taken out in the Eliza 
Hayward, by Captain Tinklar, to*be fixed near the spot where Captain 
Bate and the other individuals'were buried. The following is a copy of 
the^ inscription, viz : » 

* Tills Monument 

Was eretAeil by the^betaelimcnt of Royal Marines 
Seivmg on the Island ftf Ascension in thy Year 1838, 

In Memory of 

Their Com jades who fell victints to a Malignant Fever that visited this usually 
•heaTthy*Island, and in the spues of three weeks removed from 
this life to (Jtcinity Twenty-five individuals, 
amongst whom was thoir respected Commandant, 

» CAPTAIN WILLIAM BATE, 

and the undermentioned Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates, &c. 


Colour-Sergeant John Cunningham. 

Corporal John Warren. 

Thomas Huitt. 

Arthur Madden. 

George Cockerell, 
private Samuel Barber. 

John Blundell. 

Jamfis Sears. 

W*Uiam Murray. 

WilliaA Colenfan. 

William Whiloy. 

Steph^i Murphy. 

James Botting. 

, John TOright. 

Also to the Memory of James Cox, Quartermaster, who was unfortunately drowned 
whilst securing spars (near to the boat-shed), belonging to the Victualling Depart¬ 
ment, on’the 31st May, 1838, » 

* • 

• Tjie wind.from east, which enabled the vessels bound to the westwg.nl 
to put to *ea, ftteo brought the Numa, transport, and Emerald, cu tter, * 
( from Sheerness. The first had the depuj companies of the 67th RegiraBtTCT 
on board* and thly § had a most terftptfstuous voyage round.* They have 
been landed at GOSport^nstead of Portsmouth, as was originally intended, 
in conSequence of tile late fatal affray at Chatham, between a party of 
those men and some Marines belonging to that division, in wbic^ two *• 
have died-from blows inflicWd in a most wanton and uifprovolfecr manner 


C1VI1.JANS. 

Robert Leonard—Master Cooper. 

SIl'EUNl.'MRUAHIES 

belonging to the squadron. 
Thomas Cole—Assistant-Surgeon. 
Jamies Norjis—Gunner. 

WallA Karle—Boy , 

WOMEN. 

Mattha Warren—Corporal’s wife. 

Mary Dre.ulgc—Private’s wife. 

# Simn Knight— ,, • 

U1III.DHKN. 

John Leonard & Henry W'hiley—-Boys. 
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by a gang of about sixteen or seventeen 1 of tlfe #7th.and'/ith privates oi 
lour of the Marine corps. It would have been better if tjie authorities f 
the War Office had moved this depot to a part of England where a^VIftrim 
was not to be seen, as it will require constant watghinj^to prevent an out 
break between them and the Marines at this port and division. * 

The Emerald, yacht, which is attached to this naval*command, has beer 
employed for the last four months on the nodh coasPof Scotland, and aj 
'the,Shetland Islands, having on tyiard the Ecclesiastical,Commissionersf > 
appointed unde^a late Act of Parliament. They have been«t!iken by the * 
Emerald to every harbour and haven in the Shetland Islands, and only 
completed their commission the other day. The' Emerald was^hen sent 
here to refit, and hold herself in readiness for other service. 

The ships fitting at Portsmouth consist of the Ganges, 84, reported last 
month to have been commissioned by Captain Reynolds, C.JJ. Sh« is in 
the basin taking in provisions and stdles, has her topmasts up, ahd is only 
retarded by waufcof seamen. She will probably leave th6 port by Christ¬ 
mas, and relieve one of the Mediterranean squadron. The Racer, 16, ha‘s 
gone to $pithead, and will sail in a day or two for the West Indies. The 
Chamfleon, brig, has been commissioned by Lieutenant Hunter: she is in 
the Dockyard basin, but has hardly commenced fitting. Her destination 
is not known ; but probably she will be sent to the Coast of Africa to 
relieve the Leveret, or one of the sma r d vessels whose period of service is 
near expiring. The Daphne, corvette, totarry 16 guns, hqs been made a 
post ship, and was commissioned on Saturday ,by Lieutenant E. G. Fan- 
shawe, late Flag-Lieutenant to Rear-AdmiVal the Hon. R Bouv?rie,‘ for 
Captain J. W. Dalling. The Daphne is ‘jo have three Lieutenants, and a 
crew of 148 officers, seamen, Marines, ajfa boys—tfius making her a sixth- 
rate of the second class* She is a noble-looking ship, and a most desirable 
command. The Numa, transport, is fitting in the harbour to take out 
detachments of troops for the WcsHndies, and will be vgady*in a week or 
fen days. She embarks Licutenanf-Colonel ftftsden and a parly of men * 
from the 89th depot at Gosport, and then proceeds to Cork for more. The 
foregoing are all the ships titling in the haibour. 

The seamen-gunners of HMS. Excellent have been practising during 
this month on the old Piince George (formerly the sheer-hulk in this har¬ 
bour, and winch has been moored for the purpose near Dorchester Lake) 
with the round hollow-shot now so much in vogue. #It is stated that the 
motive is to. try the different ranges, and ascertain what damage will 
accrue when that description of shot is fired at ship-timber: they have 
knocked some holes in lyr sides, &c., aryl she grounded by the head 
consequencethis put a temporary stop to the firing, as it tqolc a wffk to 
pump her dry, raise, and re-moor her, for a repetition o£, theSvoik. r lV;e 
gunners are to recommence in a few days this new«and experimental sys¬ 
tem. r It is stated that every vessel in the fleet is in future to be supplied 
with some of the guns, and that rooms q,re to be fitted fo&the shot and 
ammunition ; certainly, in ships of the line that is the case—the Illustrious, 
llcnbow, Ganges, and Revenge, now in this harbour, have^uch erections. 
The firing hitherto has been with shot; when the live shells are to be fired 
at the Prince George, the boats of the Victory and ships in ordinary are to 
be stationed in a proper position with firq^-engines, buckets, houses, &c., to 
put out the flames shoulcvshe take fire; and the carpenters are»also to be 
in.attendance, and prepared to stop up the shot-he’es, and make good any 
damage that may occur in their department—-thqs makipg lheinselves'tho- 
“lffhghjy acquainted in harbqur wiJh what may occur in another place. As 
the french,•'Russian, and Dutch ftrvy have introduced into‘them ships the*. 
guns adapted for large hollow shot, the systerr^ adapted on board the 
.Excellent as a prelude to general use in the British 'Nayy, is considered 
i.bsojutely necessary, and is said by competent judges to be a very proper 
measure # *■ ‘ , 
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Two changes’ are aboftt totaled place in the military part of the garrison, 
y\t .\—the retirement Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas M'Mahon.JCC.B., 
from Jhe Lieuteuant-Governorshif* thereof, in consequence of his rebent 
promotion to'.lhec^nk -of Lieutenant-General; and the removal of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Rejtl, C.B., the Commanding-Officer of Engineers, to thfe 
Governorship of the Island of Bermuda. Both officers are highly respected 
4 in the town, and have gained the esteem and regard of all who have had 
1 the pleasure ol serving with them. At the usual Naval Quarterly Dinner 
•field in Portsmouth, tne Flag and other ©ffiedrs belonging to the Club, 
invited the Lieutenant-General and his Staff to join them on the oecasiorf, 
thus availing themselves of that opportunity to express their good feelings 
towaids him previous to quitting the town. The successors of the above- 
named officers havij not yet been finally arranged. 

* TJ*e Britannia, flag-ship of Admiral Sir P. Durham, has had a new Cap¬ 
tain to join her during the month, vft.—Captain H. D. Trotter, and he wnl 
lemain until the gallant Admiral strikes his flag, in April, 1839. 

The following Midshipmen have passed for Lieutenants during the 
month of November:— * • 

Messis. Henry Wm. Craven, llobt. A. Suckling, Henry do Lisle, Henry 
i\ N. Rolfe, Jos. Dayman, and Clrns. Wm. Mowll. 

, . P, 

. • * Plymouth, Nov. 20, 1838. 

Mr. Editor, —I was happy to find that the addendum to my last letter, 
respecting thc’court-mg.rlial on-Commander Richard Inman, arrived in 
time for insertion in $ie November Number of your Joyrnal, more espe¬ 
cially as the opinions which I offered on the subject appear to be coin¬ 
cident with those which have since been expressed by every branch of 
4he professional press; namely, that the imputations contained in the 
charges qptfit which that officer was Jned completely fell to the gtounri) 
although Ihe Couit adjudged him to be dismissed Her Majesty’s Service 
for “ n regular and unbecoming conduct.” The straight forward and manly 
defeijce of the prisoner, who declined professional assistance, so clearly 
stated every fact, of which he was conscious, connected with the circum¬ 
stances which brought him into trouble, as to prove, beyond a doubt, that 
he had indiscreetly taken too much wine after dining with some friends on 
shore, and that he Went on board the Lily under its influence. But as 
insobriety was not a charge preferred against him, the sentence to be 
“ dismissed the Service,’’ upon evidence adduced by himself, is generally 
thought to be veiy severe; ami hopes are*entert<*ined that his case will be 
taken into favourable consideration,and that he will, ere lonjf, be reinstated 

his former mnlc. Lieutenant Richard King has been appointed First 
Lieut’enarft o£ the Lily., She came intp harbour on the 22nd ult. to get a 
new main-mast, the former one bein^g sprung, and, on the 10th fff this 
month, she sailed for the coast^f Afric*a. 

• The Pilot, brig, 16, Commander Ramsay, sailed on the 21 si ult. for Ber- 
-muda and Noslh America; *and the Hagrora, steamer, Lieut.-Commander 
Goldsftuth, sailed'on the 24th fyr Woolwich, where her machinery will 
undergo a repair, and her paddle-wheels be removed. The Rose, 18, Com¬ 
mander »Cj‘istiff, arrived from Soitsmouth on the 2“th. She came info 
harbour »n the'1st of this month, to have some defects made good, and to 
be supplied .with a new bowsprit, and has since sailed with stores for tfie 
squadron o» the "north coast of S|bain. The Pique, 36, Captain E. BojwHmm 
sailed on the.28th for Halifax, wnenc^he will proceed to Mexico with 
*Mr. Pakanham, 4fie British Minister rot hat Government. Tne Modeste, 
18, Commander Hlirry .Eyres, and the Rover, 18, Commander Symonds, 
sailed tin the same dfty also for Halifax. The Phoenix, steamer. Commander 
A. W. Milward, ai rived on the. 28th from the north eo|st of ?|p§in,*and 
sailed the .following day for Woolwich, where she has since been paid off, 
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as she is said to be in want of new boilers. The Reindeer, packet, Lieut.- 
Commander H. P. Dicken, went out of harbour o« the Fst instant, anf. 
attempted to proceed to Falmouth, bfct w#s compelled to t put back on 
account of the weather; and the Lively, lighter, with Ikletachment of.the 
29th Regiment on board, to relieve those on duty at Pendennia Castle, 
also made an unsuccessful attempt to proceed to Falmouth. Botlrvessels 
sailed, however, on the 3rd instant. * * 

The Champion, 18, Commander«S*r. Vincent King, from tRe West. Indies, 
arrived in the S<*i»d (last from‘Portsmouth) on the 31st ultimo. She earn® 
into harbour the next day, and was paid off into or/linary on the 13th inst. 
The Lancaster, 52, was turned out of dock on the 2tui instanf, having 
undergone a repair; and the Portland,, 52, vva$ taken into the same dock 
on the following clay, to be repaired. The Grecian, 16, Commander 
Smyth, was taken on the graving-sljp on the morning of the ,3rdf- and 
tinned off again in the evening; but as she afterwards grounded along¬ 
side the jetty wncre she was lying, in consequence of there being au 
unusually, low elfb that night, she was taken into dock again on the 17th 
inst. fsv The satisfaction of knowing that all was right. No injury Slaving 
been sustained, she was undocked this morning! 

The Diligence,navy transport, arrived on the 12th inst. with stores from 
Portsmouth, and was docked on the I7t,h, inconsequence of having been* 
ashore at the block-house in going out <jf Poitsmoutli harbftur; but, on 
examination, it was ascertained that she received t?o injury erf any moment, 
and was, therefore, undocked the same evonityf. The Nightingale, brig, 
lately employed in the packet-service, but now fitted for a victualling- 
depOt on the north coast of Spain, was (jpmmissiofied on the 13th inst. by 
Mr. Cater, Master, ll.N % , late of the Industry, transport*. She is entering 
men; her complement will be 16, and it is expected she will sail about 
the latter end of next month. , r , * 

* The Asia, emigrant-ship, from London to Sydney, Mr. .Joseph Marshall, 
Master, was undocked on the evening of the i7th inst. She put into this 
port on the 13th ultimo, in consequence of leaks having been discovered 
while beating down Channel, and was taken into dock on the 27th ultimo, 
to undergo a thorough inspection and necessary repair. On surveying 
her, it was found that the leaks proceeded from some defective treenails. 
The whole of the treenail fastenings have, therefore, jiecn driven out, and 
new ones introduced, and the ship has also been caulked, sheathed, and 
coppered. Sfie is said to be 18 years old, and to have undergone a larger 
repair in 1835, and was newly sheathed and coppered at Bombay as recently 
only as last yyar, since wniclRshe was purchased by her present (jwncf! 
Mr. Somes, one of the greatest proprietors of mercantile shipping in this 
country. Nearly 300 passengers aie going out in fyer. * . • fc 

There was a very pretty launch at the Dockyard ofi Thur&lay last (15th 
instant), at which a considerable .number of persons were present, the 
weather being remarkably fine. The Acbriv 16-gun bvig (Similar to the 
Pilot), went off the stocks at twenty minutes after three, in admirabfe , 
style, having previously been christened by the lady j>f Admiral jguper- ■ 
intendent Warren. The following are the Acorn’s principal dimensions :— 
She is 105 feet long, 33 feet 6 inches broad, and 14 feet lO’.inches deep in 
hold. Her burthen in tons is 484 by thc*old mode of measurement, and 
278 by the new mode. Her draft of water, when launched, was 8 Jbet 
9 fnefres forward*and 11 feet 9 inches fbal't. She was*taken into tfock 
-ilftsr’tnorning, to complele the coppering of tlfe bottoth, which was only 
part-ially finished before laufichinj^and to remove som&of the fitments oi| 
the launch. The Kspoir, 10-gun brig, Lieut.-Commr.pd'er Paulson, was ' 
also docked this morning. She arrived in the Soiflid (vom Spain onjfriday 
last t (16lh), and came into harbour on the 17th, in consequence of com- 
plaints%f<eaks ifc the gunner’s store-room. 

The Royalist and Goldfinch, brigs, late padketjp and recently paid off at 
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this port, have been sold iut of tfie Service. The former was purchased 
by|Mr. Lindon, a merchant of this place, for 804/., and is intended to be 
employes'-in foreign trade ; tha latter was sold for 718/. 8.v. The Holla, 
brig, JO, eommandetflby I*.icut. llall (late of the Ordinary), went down into 
the Sounc^on the' lOlJh instant, and is Waiting orders. It is supposed she 
will*relieve the Partridge on the coast, of Scotland. 

iThe Thunderer, 81, and Calcutta, 84, have been brought alongside the 
dockyard, to. be^put m “ demonsti*ition r *;onditmn; and their magazines, 
wUicli have hitherto been placed amidships, Ve to be fittedAn the old way. 

An accident, of a most.distressing nature, occurred in the Sound on the 
,7th instant*, attended with the loss of twenty lives. Three boats, each*con- 
taining twenty men, started from the breakwater in extremely bad weather, 
with the intention of going to Plymouth ; but although they were remark¬ 
ably fitfe bqats, and under good management, there was one of them unable 
to letch the shore,,ami fevery soul on board has penshed. '^he inhabitants 
of Jhese three towns have contributed a liberal fund for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans, and the Uoaid of Admiralty has geAerousl^ sent a 
•donation of too/, for the same object. The Admiralty lias also humanely 
allowed a pension of 8/. per annum to the widow (with five children) of 
Thomas Harris, a labourer lately killed in the Dockyard, by the tailing of 
aJarge quantity of stone, while employed in the quarry. 

We are veif quiet here just at rncseut. The Holla is the only man-of- 
war in the Sound, and the Espoir the only commissioned vessel in harbour, 
in addition to those belonging Ip the port.. The Acorn is expected to tie 
commissioned very shortly, and imyiy a longing eye is seen to survey her. 
The Caledonia has beer.'iitled foiSa demonstiation-ship, and was hauled 
off from the Dockyahl last week. Ad?eu, Mr. Editqr, pour lepresent. 

Yours, &e. D. 


s 




, . ’* , Milford Haven, 171 h Nov. 1838. 

Since my last, an alteration’was made by the Admiralty in the arrange¬ 
ment of sending round the Prospero, inasmuch as in a few days after the 
directio ns that the Second Master was to take charge of her to Woolwich, 
licr commander, Lieut. Iloseason, was, on application, desired to do so, and, 
on her passage, to assist the Meteor in towing the Tortoise, coal-depot, to 
Sheerness. Their first attempt, on quitting the harbour, proved totally 
ineffectual; lor the latW vessel being what sailois term “ flying light,” 
she rolled so awlully that the crew could scarcely keep on dedk. On the 
41 h inst. they again attempted it, alter lying near the mouth of the harbour 
seTbral^ays, and, after buffeting About m tlie^gale/were drivep some con¬ 
siderable distance into the Western Ocean, where the hawsers of the 
^rtf^pero parted, and she was obliged to make again for this port, having 
but a small stocit of coals deft. The Metvor, with her charge, soon after 
bore up also, and arrived in safety, after a very tempestuous voyage, ^thc 
Two steamers hifving^received q tfesh supply of coals, they again started 
juithe 10th, and have, no doubt, at last made their passage, having had 
laf more favourable weather. The boilers of the Advice, mail steam-packet, 
on tins station, having become so defective as to be considered unfit for 
further service, was ordered to Holyhead for new ones, for which place 
she started* on tliq 11th inst. Hdir commander and crew will navigate 
back the Jafper from that port. She is expected every hour, being much, 
wanted for conveyance of the mail across to Ireland. 

On the 31sl*ultim8, the lafct launen for the season took place at Pem** 
broke. It was tJie Medusa, steam-packe^^ sisftr-ship to the Morlin, and 
intended foYthe Litfeppool station. As so much difficulty arose in trans¬ 
porting the Tortoise, nyvv during the winter time (indeed, orders, counter¬ 
manding ner voyage, at the instigation of the Pembroke officers, arrived 
from the Admiralty the very day after she left), the MeduJa is tofftftnalu 
at this port Until the springy although so much extra exertion was directed 
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at the Dockyard for her completion. The following arc her dimensions, 
which closely resemble her sister, the Merlin: 


Length between the perpendiculars 
Ditto of keel for tonnage . 

Breadth, extreme . . 

Ditto for tonnage , , 

Ditto moulded , . t . 

Depth in hold , . # * . «• 

13 mde A in tons, old rulo , 

Ditto ditto new rule 1 , 




7C0 2G 


8S<JJj 


Ft.' 


175 

153 


33 21 
33 *0 
32 3 
.1G 5 


Deduct for engine-room 33G 10 t 1 

Register tonnage . , - 424 16 

Draught of water, forward . , * . ( * 5 0 

Ditto ditto abaft .... 2* 


® " 

To have enginjs of 250 horse-power. 1 * 

The contraband spirits, amounting to 93 tubs, and of tobacco, 72 bjtfes, 
captured by Lieut. Connor and the men under his charge on the Pembroke 
Dorrtr station, have been safely lodged in the custom-house down here. An" 
extensive cellar on the beach near to St. Gowen’s head, was, at the »sme 
time, discovered, but was quite empty. Commander Corbyn, Superintendent 
of the packet-station at Hobb’s Poin/, having recovered fiom the effectsi of 
his accident, has resumed the duties,, of his office. Till naval officers 
residing m this neighbomhood have some of tlfem received orders to hold , 
themselves in readiness for aptive service. The bustle in the Dockyard 
rather increases than otherwise. Manjv additional hands liave been taken 
on during th^present year in most of*lhe departments. By building ttie 
two steameis, Merlin, and Medusa-, by task, and woi'king the long hours, 
the shipwrights, on being settled with, had to receive several pounds pen¬ 
man. If an augmentation in the §trenglht)f the garrison could be obtained, 
the port would hear something of an appearance of that'respectabilily.'t 
so justly demands. ‘ 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wf. have received, ficm a Correspondent in the West Indies, an exposure 
of some of the abuses of the Depot System, illustrated by the case of a 
particular officer. As it is coutiuy to our piactice to admit pjisonal 
.strictures upon officers who are not brought officially before the Profession, 
and arc, individually, •ntillcd«to the snipe courtesy and fair play as geu4'c- 
mcn under'any other circumstances, we must decline inserting ffte letter 
of our aggiieved Correspondent, in the justice of whosje cofhplaints mu, at 
the same time, fully concur. That theDepo^ System i$j a vehicle of fa* 
voir.-itism and injustice we have repeatedly shown, nor can the Service be 
justly and efficiently administered till it^abuses be rejornutd, or the system , 
be abolished. * , 

We shall do what we can tosatisfy the inquiry of Mr«F.W. B.; but ?<T' 
must be sensible of the difficulty, as, the “ cliaiactl-iV cannot'be'put in 
type. # 

We are under the necessity of postponing our CrjticaLNotices, and 
much other matter, fotf which we cannot, at present, find lbom, till the 
*New Year. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

. I 

By a seri* of faults as ^perverse anti culpable as any on the records 
of misgovernment, the % Canadas have# within a brief space, been reduced 
to a situation so critical, as to demand a far higher degree of vigour and 
authority than appears likely to be applied to their salvation from the 
•internal and external foes by whom they are menaced. The measure 
of superseding, pro temporv, an inefficient Government by one armed 
with absolute power—a measure recognised by all persons having a due 
acquaintance with local circumstances as the step best calculated to 
meet the exigencies of the country—lias been rendered abortive, by the 
> forced resignation of Lord Durham, whose personal fitness for the 
office of a dictator, or Ins mode of discharging it, wo are not now 
about to discuss ; and t$e spell. his absolutism, which had exercised 
a due share of influence, both for* encouragement and repression, upon 
all parties, has been abruptly dissolved. ■ llow tlfc moral effect of his 
mfs.sion is to be revived—if itts possible to restore a just confidence on 
the one side/’and a salut^ir^ discretion on the other—is the present' 
difficulty. 

With regard to the population of Canada, there can be no doubt that 
the simple question is—French verms English; in other words, feu¬ 
dalism and ignorance against constitutional liberty and the progress of 
civilization. This is the plain state of the case, divested of “ glossing” 
and mock-heroics. The feud appears hopelessly irreconcileuble, and 
the French rebels can only be kept down by the despotism* they them¬ 
selves seek to re-establish. In a choice of evils, Great Britain is bound 
to uph-ild her own children. * 1 * 

Amidst thdeonfusion into which the broils of Lord Durham and his 
'employers havq tfirowu Canadian affairs, the French traitors who have 
been “ deported’’ to Bermuda have returned, or are about to d<* so, 
si Tb the scene aof tlyeir cold-blooded treason, there to renew their pa- 
^Jrifttic machinations for the puirder of their neighbours, and the over¬ 
throw’ of the paternal government under which they have grown in 
prosperity and insolence, e\cn to the injury of their British fellow- 
colonists.. Their imprisoned confederates at home have also escaped 
from confinement', not without suspicion of connivance. 

Meantime ^lieir good friends, the “patriots” of the adjoining American 
states* composed op the ‘Sriddlings of riddlings,” a description we onfjfj,, 
l^pard applied ip the offscourings of ,Ya.ykeelioo<!, are clustering on the 
border, ready to aid t^e cause of injureef virtue, and appease the yawning 
of penniless pockets, Jby A little promiscuous pillage. 

We have reasoiifto know, however, that a still more serious effect has 
been produced by recent events,' namely, the discouragen/ent and fflsgust 
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of the loyalists* whose devotion to*the connexion with the mother 
country was so substantially manifested during «the late troublq^. Hot 
content with the rancorous hostility of, the French • faction, \te have 
stupidly risked the alienation of the British pOpulitton, 'which acted as 
a more than counterpoise in the balance of parties.*. Even tho^Machia- 
velian maxim, “ divide et impera,” might, have served us in our need ; 
“but we have united all under the common category of malcontents. , 

The temptation to desertion Vrom the British ranks to*ihe States«is 
also a feature of importance in a view of the Canadian question, although 
the actual amount of desertion has been exaggerated. Yet for this evil . 
there is a remedy, which wc have repeatedly suggested, more particularly 
in our Numbers for February and March last (see pages 265, 411, &£.), 
so plain and feasible, that there ct.n be but one .feeling of Tvonder at 
the delay in its*adoption ; for adopted it must be, sooifer or later, if we 
look to hold tljp Canadas. The allotment of land in small parcels 'to 
the tjowps employed in those colonies, at the expiration of a certain term * 
of service, with the power of selling or aettlirfg upon such lots as migr>t 
best suit the means or humour of the soldier, would be consonant both 
with justice and good policy, and vVjth the practice of all ages and tlfe 
wisest nations. There would be no more desejtion to the United States 
on the part of British subjects who had a prospect of *the attainment 
upon their own soil of “ a span of land”^and independence. . 

With regard to the woll-appointet? British*force now stationed in 
Canada, we doubt not that, if secovdjm, as on tlje late outbreak, by the 
militia, it would be a match, not only for the French rebels, but for the 
whole Yankee rabble at their ba^k, supposing they hail cpily to act on 
*one point and in a single body ; <>ut how arg ten or* twelve? thousand' 
men to defend a frontier of many hundred miles from simultaneous 
irruptions, while, at the same time, they garrison the towns, anjJ make 
head against a hydra enemy within ? The army in Canada must be 
reinforced, even though we lack men, and the navigation be closed. 

Let us now turn our eyes from the West to the East, where the 
aspect of affairs is equally warlike, and the utmost excitement is stated 
to prevail. *Our accounts from the seat of our Indian Government are 
brought down to the cjpse of .August. Russia, say our correspondent*-., 
lias at length revealed herirfcentions—those mysterious indention? \vhich 
we believe to be more a bugbear than a cause of serious alarm, The 
obvious policy of Russia is to consolidate and /utilize hoc actual empire 
—comprising a dominion already too vast and various for connexion or. 
duration. In pushing forward her advtfncfd posts, and coquetting with 
remote nations, she relieves her native territories from pressure or alarjii ? *« 
giving them repose and leisure for improvement, wlyle she employs her 
floating population, which might proVb troublesome, iq a show of con¬ 
quest—the reality is not within her reagh, intrigue as shfc mp.y*, if Great 
Britain maintains a becoming attitude of power and precaution. What¬ 
ever may be the real intentions of Russia, there is no/louht that she has 
Jtten ljusy on <3ur Indian borders, fierat, a? city of the /fffglians, and 
the nearest to Persia, ha^beei^patwelve months basiegud b t v the Sliafc. 
in person, assisted by Russian officers. It must«he observed that the 
Persians arc Shiahs—the Aftghans, Soonees—dkitipetions, as«regards 
Mussulmans, Which stand in about the same contrast as those of Papist 
and Pfofestant with us; but the hatred borne by these Mussulman sects 
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to each other Bilrpasfcs Anything known in Christian polemics, and is of 
a deadly and exterminating character. The carnage thereby occasioned 
in the Ejist, of whigh little is heard pr known in Europe, is frightful and 
constant. '.•§.* 

• Herat is a strong place for Asia, where strength consists in thick 
earthen walla whiclAguns cannot breach;—in this siege it has had the 
biflicfit of resolution within, with a gajrison of only 5000 men, and of ' 
vf^pkness without, though the besiegers ^vere. 50,000. Kamrann, a 
Prince of the Royal Family expelled from Afghanistan l?y Dost Moha- 
med and his brother^, rifles Herat. If this town were taken, Russia 
‘could advance on our possessions vyith rapid strides, having access to 
the whole country wljieh cihnes up from Persia to our very frontiers; 
amHhJ intervention of Runject Singh and his Seikhs in the Punjauh 
being likely to psove father injurious than useful to us, their country 
being fertile and tempting, and their power of resistance limited. Herat, 
Jiowever, has held out obstinately, and, according to recent- report^ the 
besiegers have withdrawn from before it. 

In these transactions our penury lias helped to play the alleged game 
o£ Russia. Dost Mohamed, an usurper, rules at Cauliul—his brothers 
at Candahar :*nd other parts ant] places of Afghanistan. He and his 
• connexions are Bounces, haled the Persians or Shiahs, and courted the 
( British, imploring our protection. He was refused, with threats if he 
opposed us, although oui’able resident, Sir Alexander Burnes, entreated 
that we would protect Dost MoluL'nnjd and aid Herat, ilierely asking 
10,000/. to pay the Afghan troops—those people being poor—and 
advising that we should promisi their ruler our protection, and he would 
gfectively sJa\/S off the Russians. Rut. this advice was not listened to, • 
and imbecility and “non-intervention” are likely to do us more harm 
than a host of enemies. We fear there is more of the old woman in our 
Governor-General and less of wisdom in Ins favoured councillors than 
suits the exigency of the time and region in which they play so influen¬ 
tial a part. 

Meanwhile Russia hnd Persia each sent an envoy to this very ruler 
of Cadbul. lie implored our friendship and a little money—Ave refused, 
and threatened him. Russia and Persia promised aid and money. He, 
ofcourse, accepted their offers. Here lias begm a gross political blunder, 
whigli, as usuMl, must he lepaired at the point of the sword. A little 
■aid would have {elicved*IIerut, which was making so firm a resistance; 
the Afghan rulers were most desirous of our friendship, and the people 
man are inveterjtely opposed to their “ infidel” neighbours, as they 
.style* the Persians. The dispositions both of princes and people were 
thus in our favour, \vhile their country lines our entire frontier, inter¬ 
vening between us and our foes:»20,000/. and fair words might have 
secured tliqir co-.wperation, and averted this crisis. 

The advififi of the Commander of the Forces, f*ir Henry Fane, judi¬ 
cious from the first, has at length been adopted. An army had been pre-* 
pared fu take the fi&kl, undvr the personal command of fSiTr Henry,, wIuv-k- 
would commence his march for Herak op the^20tli November should 
affurs look \vovse. * 'J^ie plans and line'of march of the proposed expe¬ 
dition wiye, to proceed to'Buhawulpore, cross the Indus there, having 
sailed down the Sutidge, then to Shikarpore through the Buhium, pass {o 
Candahar in .the heart of Afghanistan, place Soojah (the expelletr &ler) 
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tn that throne, displacing the usurper, matt]non ft Herat, relieve it if 
it holds out, retake it if it has fallen, return to Qaubul, unseat the ruler 
there, and, having achieved these objects, the Army would then5re-entcr 
the British frontier. But these arrangements ntpald,.'of cours^, be 
affected by the raising of the siege of Herat and .other contingent cir¬ 
cumstances. - 4 J . * 

HALF YEARLY PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS AT SANDHURST. V 

The usual helf yearly pubfic examinations at the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege were held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of November; on the last two of 
wnitrii days additional interest was given to the proceedings by the pre- , 
sence of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who, as one of its 
Commissioners, honoured the institution by^presidjng at the Collegiate 
Board. His Royal Highness was received at the principal entrjnc^4:o*thj 
College by a Captain’s guard of honour of Gentlefnen fladefs, and by a 
royal salute of twenty-one guns from the Flag-staff Redoubt, which vyas 
repeated upon Che departure of the illustrious visitor. The other Commis¬ 
sioners present (besides Major-General Sir George Scovell, the Governor," 
and Colonel Taylor, the Lieutenant-Governor) wtne Generals the llwm. 
Sir G. L. Cole and Sir W. H. Clinton, and Lieutenant-Geneial Sir J. 


Macdonald, the Adjutant-General of.the Forces. » 

The examinations of the Gentlemen Cadets occupied lhe*Gth and 7th of 
November; at the close of which the following tvere declared to have com¬ 
pleted their qualifications for commission^, and were accordingly recom¬ 
mended by the Commissioners to the General Conmanding-in-CIrief, in the 
order of theiivacquirements and mer^, to recede Ensigncies in the Line 
without purchase. r l^he first seven on the list havfng, moreover, each 
passed one examination or more beyond the required course for a commis¬ 
sion, were rewarded with honorary certificates of approbation:— 4 

1. William Boyle; 2. John Moatresor; 3. Carey HandfifTid; 4. George 
E. Hillier; 5. Alfred A. Simmons; G. Ditvui Anderson; 7. Charles A. 
Thompson; 8. Henry W. Palmer; 9. Charles II. White; 10. Clement W. 
Strong; 11. Richard D. Wilkins; 12. Alexander B. Rooke; 13» James 
C. Harvey; 14. ArthurW. Smith; 15. William F. Dickson; 1G. Alexander 
Aitken; 17. Charles W. Tupper. 

But the total number of Gentlemen Cadets brought forward for public 
examination in the different branches of the collegiate course of studies on 
this*occasion was—in mathemath31 ; in fortification, 43; in military 
surveying, 21; in the Latin, French, and German languages, 30; and m 
general history, ancient andnribdern, 8. • m *’ 

Among these Gentlemen Cadets, Messrs. Anderson and Simmons particu¬ 
larly distinguished themselves by their demonstralions n in come aectfSns^ 
spheiics, projections of the sphere, &c. In trigorofaetricalCmd military sur¬ 
veying, the Gentlemen Cadets, \\hose work was most deserving of notice, 
weie, Messrs. Strong, Rooke, Hillier, amTWjn. F. Dickson; 6f whom the la's! ' 
had gained the prize sextant of the present term; and the first two had efirr^ 
pleted, wholly without the aid of a master, an extensive combined sketch., 
which was much admued, of a Roman entrenchment, and surrounding 
chain of lulls, in the neighbourhood of Farnham. In the fortification de- 
paitment were a number of drawings ofsieges, foitresse,s’See#, Voluntarily 

i ierformed beyond the Tcquircd course of study; among whiclfwe noticed 
dans of the sieges of Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, 6t. Sqbastkm, Bhutftpore, 
flushing, Antwerp, Fort Kehl, and trie attack on the'forts df Salamanca, 
and the Retiro entrenchment, byjGvntlemen Cadets HjllieivIIugh J. Carqj)- 
bell, Jones, Thompson,Tupper, Donovan, Fredenck^J. Wilson,*Oarcy, Pai* < 
ker, and Farmer; plans of Vienna, Colombo, (Chittagong, Algier^, Ports¬ 
mouth, Copenhagen, Alessandria, Maycnce, and Atn, ■'sy Gentlemen Cadets 
Thoiepcon, Siftimons, Fitzgerald, tttapylton, Garden, Elliot, Tupper, John 
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• Harvey, and Faftner; plsffs if inuadations, sections of Vauban’s tower, 
bastions, &c., of Chasse-Loup de Laubat’s casemates and crown-work of 
Loti, by gentlemen Cadets Hewes, Pollen, and Crawley; and of the Flagr 
staff Redoubt and *Cu:nrnllere Lines St the College, by Gentlemen Cadets 

• Fitzgerald and Colvni! The portion of entrenchment, in continuation of 
thesg lines-,traced, prattled, and excavated, dining the term, by the manual 
labour of The. Gentlemen Cadet$ themselves, was shown on the plan ; and 
ibA'as slated that # the detachment of Refill Sappers and Miners had con¬ 
structed, oppmyte’to the Lines, a cofisidonfhlt^exteflt 01 PHralloi of Attack. 
For this work trie Genth men Cadets had also been employed lo make ga¬ 
bions and fascines, as a pait of their m-iial com sc of practice in the field. 

’ AVc likewise remarked some well-executed drawings of G neral Miller’s 

• new howitzers, and the complete equipment of a horse avtilleiy gun, by 
Gentlemen Cadets Caity and Garden ; as also an ingenious model, made 
by Gentlemen Cadet (Jo[vill ; of one oft lie lever bridges, composedof trunks 
of trees and rouglwspars, which, in the usual course of poatooning, &c., 
back been thrown across a branch of the lakes in the college grounds, for 
the instruction of the Gentlemen Cadets during the present term* The 
landscape sketches from native, taken during t lie term, by some of Mr./)e- 
lanrotto’s pupils, principally Gentlemen Cadets Wm. F. Dickson, Roolre, 
Kersleman, Newdigate, Savage, and Edwaid F.Campbell, seemed to have 
been executed with much spirit and taste. 

The public examination qj’ the sonior department took place on the 8 tli 
•of November. A’greeably lo the piacliee at this institution, tlie officers 
had, a*few days previously, passed through 4lie preliminary examinations 
"beloie the* Governor; and*m theseFtlieu progress had been, ascertained, 
both by demonstrations given vivitvorr, and by solutions in wilting ot 
piopnsitions selected nv the Hoard lion? the diflerenk subjects relating to 
mathematics and fortification, which are within the limits of the pre¬ 
scribed cuuiscs^f instiuction. Having, wi these, acquitted themselves to 
the satisbidmu of tfie Govcr^oi^ they weft now lo undergo the public and 
final Inal of their prog)ess, in the presence of the Commissioners. Ihe 
course, of study prepared for tins examination, consisted, in mathematics, 
ot all thdSe subjects which arc contained in the synopsis, and which have 
been occasionally menliomd in this Journal, and, in lortificafion, of such 
as are of most importance in the two gicat divisions ot the ait. At tlie 
conclusion, the Boaul yore pleased to express satisfaction at the manner 
in wlncji the office)s had acquitted themselves ; and, of the three whose 
pciiod of lesidence at the institution had expired. Captains J. K. Briinlter, 
13th Regiment, .and 13. E. Layard, Cejlon ulle corp$, received the usual 
fiis?-cla«* i ertiucales, proMded for* students or completing tin* ordinary 
couixe of stniljT To the remaining officer, Lieut. R. Petley, 92nd Regi¬ 
ment, wlfo had" earned lp,s studies beyond the college course, both in pure 
and mixed ni-dhematics,*auA had, moi covet. distinguished himselt by jjis 
wj|itIen solutions to questions selected lioai subjecls contained m ihe fiist 
voluMc ol Dr. Gregory’s Mechanics, it was communicated tliat, as he 
* kail ftut only acquitted himself with the greatest credit, in his examination 
jir* the,piescribed Aom.se of studies, but had also extended his acquire¬ 
ments beyond the limits of that course, into the highest branches of mathe¬ 
matical science, life Hoard haddnyctcd that their sense ol his supeiior 
merits and tajfcnts should be recorded on his certificate, by a special addi¬ 
tion to ,the usual form.” .- 0,1 i * 

Besides tlie eScanmtjuitions in rnatlyimatics, fortification, S 5 C., the worK^ 
executed dining the teim at the senior department by the officers gene¬ 
ral If, in the ljrantfh Qf.mihtary topographywas, ns customary, laid before 
•tlft Hoard for inspection. 'there were thus presented, in addition to the 
usual promiratorv exanMfties*iu pen and brush d-.awings, plans of battles, 
&c„ some very eiedihdfie sketches in the field by the junior classes of 
officers, under the immediate eye 'of the professor, and alsd by tlV%sW m 
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more advanced pails of the course, jviiose^v^fc is performed under his ( 
general supervision only. Am one,' the lormer sketches, those ot Lieute¬ 
nants Horton, 9th Regiment; Smith, l oth HmSars; and banshg-we, B-.th 
Regiment, are deserving of special fioticm: and the fnosfc advanced class 
exhibited a highly finished and mien sting plait ot lixty Square md*:s im¬ 
mediately to the east wan' ol Rath. this plan was .the work ot (.apjaulS 
Martin, (i7tli Regiment ; Hrunker, 15th l^egimont ; Layard, CEylou rdle 
corps; and Lieut. Roller, died Ilighlanders, and was satislactoiily tVji - 
nected with the plan fxlnl^itefl m May. We may now .observe, byjPte 
way, that in tiotieintr tlie lalter plan vve omitted to mention that it in¬ 
cluded the site of Abury, of w Inch once splendid “ Dracnnmm” only thir- 
teeli stones are now standing.' • and so little lesp"ct,*we rcgiet to learn, i 1 * 
paid to these veneiablo lemams, that, several ot the stones weie lately 
destioyed, to avoid m iking a slight turn in some* parish or couyty road. 
The temple is now it presented oiijthe plan as it would appeu*’ it resum'd. 

The preceding surveys lomiiiMled tin a line lorrued )iy the road leading 
from Rowde to Chippenham, and the present plan embraces t he ground 
extending fiorn that line In the oily of Hath. This tiact oi country not 
onfy attends many beantilul and instructive examples ol gionnd, tou'ddereu 
with reference to military topogiaphy, hut it. also contains numerous 
foatuies of interest for the antiqu-ny generally, and, in its western paits, 
for the geologist. For the ant apiary, it lias tile attuudioii of including 
within its limits the conjoined lines ottlie \\ ajwlyke. and Etonian military 
road : to trace the present remains ol which, m this part of Wiltshire,* 
formed a lending object with -the officer* employed on.this siuvey: noi,. 
among its [joints worthy of attention^ aie to 1A“ lot molten 1 he Liany hnl- 
stations, oi witienched camps and posts once g;V'i isomd by Roman troops, 
or which may, peihaps, hive prflieeied the more noil hern pints ol Hie 
teiritory occupied by the Relgic invadeis # of the country. The ntighb^nn- 
huod ot Hath is highly inlercstuig, not only to the autiquaiy, hut to the 
geologist. A convulsion, similafto that vvliifh eausid the protrusion of 
the old red sandstone, forming the anticlinal avis ol the Mendip lulls, has 
npheaved a poition of the same loek in ihe v it nut y ol Halil, about twelve 
miles to the noith-oast of that lunge, eausin 11 , the sliata ot lime #nd sand- 
slone (hut especially the I'onn.u) which form us northern t.ice, and t lienee 
descend towards and uudei 11n* Avou.tr) he lorced upwards and backwards 
from the usual coulmmabJe on!' i of superincumbent sliatificalion and 
reguliiiily of dip ; so that, while I; e point of dip horn the Mendip fange is 
toMie norfli-east, llml caused by tne convulsion near Rath is to the south¬ 
west, thus lorming, aj it vvciy, avast basin, m w Inch reposes the gieat c^al- 
lonmitionrfif this disinet. \ . 

The two plans ol J8.-J7 38. above nofic.od, as cnmpUd in grille delineation 
of Ihe Roman load to Hath, contain above ou^ hnmlred ipul It'll sijuane 
my.es of couutiy, and form altogether an extemttve'and nueresting specimen 
of militaiy sketching, a tcim which vve us * heie m preference to UiaJU)^ 

.s urri since it cannot m st; ictin.ss*Tre*sa' i that ti i.onormtrival ^jjera- . 
lions are employed m the ivu-diuelioii of llusc ]rlans; foi m theta toil#, 
inuidians are assumed as being true paiallels, and,! lie* work l^pruorintd 
with the prismatic compass and field*; rotiactor, the means ol lneAsuremcnl 
being restrict, d to the military pace^cheeked fn m sfw h points as may 
cither he given or approximately doteim'mc 1 II is only juiy however, to 
, observe, that nothing can exceed the general fi '“!ify of these plapjf in the 
connexion of Ihe ground, and its accurate reiircsonti^on vt^th ic licence to 
"geological featuies, as well as 1o its character for military purposes. And 
llmiiglu where so mueh'is demising of commendation 1 , it js diHlcul# to 
distinguish parts, we leei hound to notice the superior manner in vvlifldi* 
Lieutenant Petley had sketched the heights fdfmmgthe valley Qi the Avon 
worth wauls towards Hath. ' 

TFitf tracing of the Roman road froii^Pontes (Staines) to Aquae Solis 
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(Path) being thu* completed, jt he’comes a question for the authorities of 
*1he College, m what other fines of Roman rotul the prosecution of similar 
ant^pianan and gVolugieftl reseaiehes shall be combined with military 
sketches if country,* But we understand that, belbic any more extended 
• line is followed, \\ is iti jemled to employ the ofliceis of the senior department 
a* some further investigations iii the very interesting county of Wills. 


-/ ’ i Colombo, 29th bvnuary, 1S38. 

T 3 # roeeeding'+ pf The Annual Meeting of *t hMembers of the Cm Ion 
Local Committee of the United Service iiUi^im/’ hcf.l tins day in 
the Colombo Libiary.» 

1 * * 1»RKSKNT 

MajoV General Sir Jfihn Wilson, K.C.lb 
. * • (In the Chair.) 


Major Ticlnjlls, 90th L..L 
Col. Walker, Dep.-Adjt. Gen. 

Capt. Bridge, a8lh Rtgi. 

T*ieut. Rogers, R.A. 

Capt. Moore, ISth Roi.il In-li 
Lieift.-Col. Clement, R A 
Mr Glasgow,Oulnanee Department 
Lidhl. Thaekwell, 90th L I. 

Dr. Kinnis, Medical Stall. 

Major Piatt, iStlfRoval Irish. 
.Lieut.-Col. Fletcher, Cevlou It. It. 


rtnsign Lout Chicliester, ‘ifltii LI. 
Lieut. M.,on, jsfn Rt*-t. 

Lieut. W'.lhams, R. A, 

Capt. Adams, IMli Bt-yal Imh. # 
Capt. Mae.e:uly, Uii.tmy Secretary. 
Capt J''\ ics, 'inth T. I. 

Lieut. Calde.eil, 901 h L. I. 

"Lieut. Bringlmi's?, piith L. I. 

Lieut, Galway, Ol.fli L. I. 

Capt. i 'uming, Doth L. 1. 

Capt. Gregory, R. K. 


,Lieut.-Coh Fletcher, Cevlon It. It. 1 t 'apt. Gregory, R. K. 

Paymaster JeiTeison, (bylijn It. It. *j Capt. Skinnei, i Vvlmi»Uifle Regt. 
Lieut. Rogers* 90th I. I. * Major Biayhr-K.ke, Ceylon U R. 

The Major-GeiU'ial, m ojiein the bu-ui'ce, ol 1 he 'lay, obseivcd,llpit in 
con*equenc.e of the uniavoniulnctslate of the eeatln-i, it had been deemed 
advisable, by this lew who had assembled at Kew on Fiiday last, to post- • 
pone the Geneial Meeting tntMNs day—and, for the giealer convenience of 
Members, to adjoinn to 1 lie Librniv, vvheic he had now the pleasme of 
seeing a much fuller attendance than on Friday, but yet net so numerous 
as he had anticipated, considering how interesting to the Service generally 
was the success of that institution who^e vellaio they v ere then assem¬ 
bled to promote. 

The fhst Geneial Meeting of the memheisof Iho United Service Museum 
was hil*t lasl March at Kew, when they funned themselves into a Gemjral 
Local Committee, and, among other resolutions, deteimined that a similar 
Meeting should *be held annually ,.tur the nmposo of maiding the Sub- 
ConunitK*e to by- bel'oie it a report of their jndfcee inn's, and, al’llie same 
timu^of affording 1 Jjc General Meeting an opporlmuly ol electing a new 
Sfib-CommiltMe Ur 1 be r i T i e pound had now aimed lor cany mg 

these objects into effect, and, m pursuance theivlore of that resolution,The 
SuiVlymunnltee li.ul convened a Geneial "Meetmg to submit to it their 
• AnpjJl llepoit, which then ScA clary, Captain Gregory, would presently 
•l'ciRf.*"'^ # 

"’It,h;td s b*«a drawn up by theif zealous Secretaiy with his usual care and 
piceision, and if it did not comprise more matter it was not the fault of Ins 
worthy iriend : d contained, however, one piece of information which, ho 
could answcifclor it,"would afford them satisfaction ®it was the flourishing 
state-of»their fttianves, which would pieclude the necessity of calling upon * 
the meffibeis c/ the*Wenernl,ConimiWee for any subsciipturti for the year*. 

1838. He wished he could speak as favourably of the rest ol the Report; 
bi k tf although they mi^lit liave reason to’ifgivt lhat the year 1837 liad not 
"been productive ol so* Jbuij*hint a harvest of contributions as they had 
hoped, oiAis they tnqdAl 1838 would produce, yet it was but justice to the 
Sub-Committee to say*that nothing had been wanting on the.fr part Ip^iro* 

2 0 2 
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mote the views and interests of the United He^/ice Museum, and particu¬ 
larly to procure for it as many subscribers and contributors as possible ; 
and now, before the Sub-Committee resigned tlieir office, they ^arneltly 
invited those who had not yet joined the General Committee to losg no 
time in doing so; it would afford the Committed ere d satisfaction to enrol 
1 heir names, as lie was sure it must equally so afford those now. invited ft) 
become the supporter of an institution $f which both Services had so 
much i'i ason to tool justly proud 1 t 

The Major-General obsciyed'that X would be undertaking a task fdr 
which, he confessed, h^was by no means prepared, were he to attempt to 
expatiate on the gieat. and manifold merits of such an institution as that 
of die United Service Museum. Hut among the imVumerable advantage!# 
it possessed was this :—That, while it tended to promote a symt of inquiry 
and research on the pint of its members, it afforded to them a §afe and 
ready depository for the fruits of their labours; in .this manneiunuch valu¬ 
able information would be collected and preserved win :h would otherwise 
be altogether lost to the world ; for it was easy to imagine that there were 
many^'ho might riot he disposed to commit themselve, to the precat urns 
forfune of the press—to encounter tlie cares and tioubles oi authorship'— 
who would not teel the same motives of repugnance in depositir.g Mu. re¬ 
sult of their science or their inquiries in such an institution as the United 
Service Museum, where the other members of it would thus have an op- 
poitunity of profiting by many valuable contributions, of vvhich, as he said 
before, they would otherwise forevei have been depnvedd 

When he perused the Report off he Council for the year 183G, which was 
the latest they*had received, it was highly satisfactory to witness the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of this vast military emporium o! natural history, as well as 
of works and objoets,conneeled wit'll military science—to which cential re¬ 
pository (as they might perceive) the different kingdoms of Nature were 
made to contribute a large slia-e of their productions,yuid into which 
stuams of useful and scientific liilbimatioq wme unceasingly flowing from 
all parts ol'.the globe ; indeed, so various were its collections,and so nume¬ 
rous the sources from which they flowed, that the Museum bid fair to pos¬ 
sess the most valuable and extensive mass of matenals ever collected, for 
the instruction of the two Services, and (willi the aid of a tnthng subscnp- 
tion from their members) to become the most eminent, uselul, and distm- 
gu.shed institution of the kind in the vvoild. Wh^n gentlemen reflected 
on the great and increasing advantages which, to them as nuhtiyy men, 
suMi an institution held out, he felt peisuaded that no one would refuse to 
give it In-, best supyoit or yrould deny himself the satisfaction of being 
nnmbcmUamong the benefactors ol this pio-cnunently uselul and decidedly 
piol'essiona) institution. t 


The Major-General then icquested 1 lie Secret;uy to' have .the goodness 
to^ead their Annual Report. " 

The Seeictary then lead the following Report:—■ ,, ^ 

Tins being the liist Annual Meeting of tlie Membeisof the i‘ Ciaylon 
Local Committee of the United Seiviee Museum’' since its lorniatmd awi t.m 
‘20th of March, 1837, the Suh-Comnnttec considei djieccssaiyjw lay befoul 
tlie meeting a full statement of tin if piotvednigs since that pvwod. 

2. Major Thompson, Royal Kiiginceis, who arrived mi Ceylon early in 
May, 183*, had, previous to lus leaving Kngland, been reqqgsted by tlie 
► Council of the United Service Museum to u,e lus best emit avours,to. form 
a Local Committee in Ceylon. The fact, then ,M'oro, eg stieli, Local Commit¬ 
tee having been formed, and their proceeding's on the 20th of March, 1837, 
foi warded to the Council (trerwi'S to tlie amval of thatofficci pi this island, 
must sufficiently testify the great interest faKci.’.hy the Major-Genei.il 
commanding and other Officers in tins command in the wclfareoand pios- 
perily of lhat f insti!ut.on. 

;>1‘ Hi aceoidimen with the titli resolution of the Meetingpn the 20ih of 
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"March, 1837, a copy of the*proceedings on that day was forwarded to every 
number of the Urfited Sefvice Museum then in Ceylon, and a similar copy 
has also ween forwarded to olher%on their arrival; and the Suh*Gunmittte 
have the satisfaetiofl #f stating that the result of the appeal has been an 
increase 0 / twenty-nine annual subscribers to the institution in England, 
in addition .to thirty-fouiyoffv.ers having joined the Local Committee of 
Oylon since its formal ion. * 

* i. In accoidnnfie with the 13th rfsolnfln of the Meeting on the 20th of 
Mftrcli, 1S37, if copy of the proceedings on t flat day forwarded to the 
CoiYneil of the Museum m April, 1837, accompaftivd by a nominal list of 
.those individuals in*Cevlon who had become meinheis of the Miv-fum 
from 1837. » 

5. Althouifli the Svb-Cor&imttce regret that they have it not in their 
powfcr to produce to tin: meeting so numerous a collection of contributions 
as they had anticigatecf, yet they trust, us the I.oeal Conupittee is but in 
ifiwnlanc}/, that the present small collection will 1 ullier operate as an in¬ 
centive to further exeitions to promote the interests of an inhibition which 
liohls out a prospect of such manifest utility and advantage to the mem¬ 
bers of both Services, to whom it owes its existence and from whom alone 
it derives its support. 

•6. The Sub Committee, with a vigw to afford all possible information 
respecting the*Museum, have attached to this Report I he Reports of the 
• Council for 1833 and L33(* and beg to < =ggest that the same he printed 
and fori'aided to errry officii af present solving m this command, as well 
as to tlihse who may amve belvv’en this penod and the next Annual 
Meeting. • •* v 

7. All the conlubiitions which haiediceii received me at present on the 
ta^lo, with the exception of the Skeleton of a Tusker Elephant, presented 
by Dr. Kinms^aiul a list of tlicfu is attached to this Reioit. The ticket 
*>n each reroriTs tVom whom it was navived Mo contributions liavc as* 
yet been forwarded to the Museum in England, but those on the table, as 
well as any othois which m-'y he leceivcd between this period and Ihat. of 
the fwsWconvejance to England (free of freight) will be foi warded by that 
conveyance. The Nub-Committee have every reason to expect that at the 
next Annual Meeting the Sub-Committi e for 1838 will have the satisfac¬ 
tion of acknowledging the receipt of one ortwo aceuiale Plans of places in 
Ceylon, as well as Models ol one, if not two, ot the budges lately built iu 
the island. The Sub-Committee me given to understand that his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor is about to sanction the establishment } d Colombo of 
ati Obs^rvatoiy under the superintendence of Mr. J'unpleton.^of Ihe Ord¬ 
nance Medicut* Department, and they hope to'receive (romthat gentleman 
.any information winch he may tlnnk will be acceptable to the United Ser¬ 
vice Museum m’tliat bi'amdi of science. A Meteorological Journal is also 
now keeping in Colombo, Kandy, iNuvierj, Kllia, and Tiincomalce, anJit is 
cx^'/cted that i?ne will shortly Reestablished at Gallc: horn these joinnah, 
’^WjS'Trmismilted to the Museum 111 England, no doubt some important 
■i-ntijwjii'pjcni will toe afforded tnthal hrarich of science. 

\ A^^ubsciipl 1011 s due to the Ceylon Local Committee for 1837 have 
been paid j the p’eopts amount to 10/. 10-v, the dishuisemcnts to l,v. fit/., 
theteby leaving a, balance cicdit’bf 10/. 8s. 3rt, In consccpicncc of tins 
balance, and of theie h.ivmg been so lew disbursements in 1837, the 
Suh-tiommittae be* to suggest to this Electing that the subsciiption of 5s f . 
for the year 1&38 should md»be leqmred liom those who subscribed for tlx 
y »ar 1837. , . * ^ , . # „ 

* 9. The Committee,Veg further to suggest that the names of the confii- 
butors (unless tliey expieJ? a wish to the contrary), as wi ll as a spen'ica- 
tion of their donations, should he published in one ol the Colombo papers 
as soon after the expuation of each quarter as may be convenient. * 9 ’ 

It). The Sbb-Counmttee will"now conclude tins Report with their best 
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acknowledgments to those whose names they nave been enabled to enrol 
among the supporters of this institution, and alA> with'an earnest appeal 
tb those of their military friends wlmiiav^ not yet given it their support, to 
lose no time in joining an institution whose object (,s r to afford them Pro¬ 
fessional, scientific, and useful information. ,, , , * 

t W. Gregory, . Secretary. 

Colombo, '2<ith January, 18.‘58., # ^ 

• « ' * *' » 

CONTJlinUTIONS TO THIS CEYLON LOOM. COMMIITKH OF TIIE UNITED 
- SERVICE MUSEUM. *, ' , 


JLl'IK. 

1 40 M 1 [ ( r»l . 

f 

DKbC it I J*T ION* \ f 

• 

v r 

r 

• 

1837. 

A pi it. 

c 

JJr. I’iteann, .')8iti lteginifiif.. 

Skin of a Se.i-Snake from the, l^finl 
ltauks of Ai , t . >. • 

A, paii ol Tiav.mcor. Women's 
Kni-uugs,called Tnckiu. * 

' A ('<■< tun Hattau Basket. 

V Quilon Ola Cmtiiella. * 

r 

" 

j V ('h.Linek‘011 hftiud neai Aiipa. 

1 lived in captivity without eating 
| thing for a month. 

! A Caused CoCoa-mit, < unde li} n 
IS’.ilive of (llula\g, C-ylon. 


• „ ‘ ( 

2ol specimens ol Ceylon Wood, 
collected in Kandy and its 
neighbourhood. i 

May;. 

iM.ijoi Oul, I’m at Engineers..; 

: I 

Lieut. Ilawkins, ill. Enginoeis. 

IMIh Sept.... 

f'O Do. do. i do. eolteeti'd 

Jn Ciaile and its lJMghhenrhooA 
Model of a Maidive Fishing-haul. 

183S. 

Isth Jim.... 

Do. 



Do..1 

A specimen ol oil Elephant's Tooth 

Ol (iruulei. 

22nd Jim. 

Colonel Walker.) 

A Vegetable Oiniosily found ad- 
licuug to the tinttom of the ti unk 


l 

of a tiee ngai Nuwera Klim. 

‘J.'jtli J.in.... 

Dr. Knuds..... 

The Skeleton of .i Tusker hlle' li.i.'t. 

‘2(ith .1 mi . \ . 

Sir Jolni \\ llsd.i.^ 

Tile 1st Volume of t lu/* u Mali a- 

WMllSO. J 

' 


\ /■ 


The following resolutions were then imaninmis^y carried: 

~ 1 . -Alovei^ by Colonel Walker, 

r'fconded by •Major Pr-ut.t ‘ 

That the Report now read be lccened, ayd that the teeom m e i,i d at,Ts ,jf 
the Sub-Committee as con'ained in that Report be adopted. \ •• 

2.- Moved by Lieut,.-Colonel Eletcner, 

Seconded by Captain Kyles. 

That the following gentlemen do font, the Sub Committee for the present 
year, viz.— 


»■ 

»<■ 


Major-General Sir John Wilson, 

« Colonel Walker, 

Pr.^Stewait, *, , 

Ur. Kimii'', r 

ft.—M>ned by LieuL-Colonid'CIe^ent, 

Seconded bv Captain Adams. 

1 the thinks of this meeting be given to the Sub-Committee for 
th |ir services during the past year. ' 


Cap am Skinner, 

Captain Maeread'y, 

Captain Gregory,, _ n 

Lnul. Rpgers,90th 14. Infant r$. 
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4.—Wolfed b/Major Nicholls, 

• • Seconded by Dr. Kinnis. 

_ thanks of this meeting given to Major-General Sir John 
Wilsoji for his vibl» conduct in* the chair this day, and for his valuable 
:»s-istance and support m promoting the views of the “ Ceylon Local Com¬ 
mittee of 4. lie United Service Miineum." 

In returning his ai-Uno^iedjpments 1o the meeting, the Major-General 
assured them.tnafr. in common until thus** present, he felt warmly for the 
pr^perity of the United Sei viee # Mnsoum »-tha(i hi- ecoptancc of the 
chair to winch they had again done him tie' honour to efcct him was a 
.proof of tin* earnest ifituest he took in the welfare of the institution—that 
he shon'd devote hmis-jf ••.dlitlie s^ime ze il that he had hitherto iTone 
to further itt views, gud h"*and his colleagues of the Sub-Committee 
lookl-dAvitl} eonfulene ' to the members of the meeting lor the continu¬ 
ance of fljeir support" to enable Ihefh to aei-omphsh then - task to the 
s'.^istaclH|?i of 1 he General Meeting, bet’oie which, neat yenr, Ihey should 
luive to present thomsehes : and he trust cl that, when £hey did so, it, 
•would be with an annual leputt deserving ol their approbation. • 

The meeting then sepaiafed. 

W. Grkoouy, Secretary. 


• * 

• # 

We regret ty have to* record* a scene of disgraceful outrage which 
occujTcd at (’hatliain on .the :d‘Hh ol October last. It appears that 
sonic old ijuarrel had gi^en li-e to a hostile feeling on the part ot the 
soldiers of •the 7-1th Uf*giinent, upwards tin' Roval s ; in conse- 

ipience of which, a parly of that rcu*inient, aided # bv some men of the, 
(ijth Regiment, made an attack on a party of marines, causing the 
death of one »ian, and another has smee died in tlic’hospital. A coro- 
‘ner’s iixjuest has been ynur held on the bodies, and the jury hav? 
leturncd a verdict of wilful minder against three men of the 7 Uli 
and eifjjit of the (>7th, who were concerned in the riot. The following- 
district order has been issued on the occasion:— 


Royal Maiiue Rurracks, Chatham, Nov. 17, 18:18. 

D. (). —The Cormifanding Officer has great pleasure in promulgating 
the following letter, addressed to lorn by older of Colonel Wane, tin* com¬ 
mandant of the ganison, with an extract ol one from the Adjutant-General, 
Sated Jlorsc C\ muds, l.jlh \ov ,»1 S.‘{.S : — * • 

^-1 1 r,—J anvdirected lr, the Coimnaudant 1*> transmit to yod the aeeom- 
p.lnjmg extinct (?t a u tter limn the V'ljutant-Gcural, in which Lord Hill 
lias directed tlf.it hi-<?ei^> iegret and concern foi the unfortunate occur¬ 
rence which lias led to Hie de i'll ol !\vo ot I he men ol the Roval Marines, 
/ell as Ih? voru high opmimn Ins i*oi 1-1 iid euleit.uns of that corps, 
ie conveys) to you. flol.eicl Wairf desires ni-■ to say to you.that: 
he/wiMj nV avoitl availing himself oi this very mipoit.uit opportunity to 
approbation oi'the confined ol the Royal Marines since he has 
had the lmivuir t>f commanding tiic gain son ; he adways has found them 
punctual a*ul zealous in the ju i^irniancc of thur public duties, aiul cun- 
due^ tTtWfis^Tves in the mod oideilv and soldifr-like manner W'eii off 
duty* The ndanlv^uid good feeling shown by them on the late nidanchiriy** 
occasion—tHeir Ibroeatauue and iwulunt unwillingness to bring that Jjs- 
Ifrace uponlljftir brplhei soldier- of llyj line, ei’en after Ihc most cruel and 
wanton attack w ftich had been made fijioti Uiem—lias elicited* not a Tone 
Ins adjuration. buTjhat«of every officer in the ganison who has become 
acquainted with th« circumstances. (’eionel Wane bottler de-iu- me to 
assure you that no ewitio i on .<lns par* shall be ever wanting to rmuntain 
those fcelfhgs of coidudity afivl good-will which, he is happy to^ay, havp 
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long existed between the Royal Marin«s am) tlfe troops In the Chatham 
garrison. I have, &c. , * 

_ U. F,. Harnett, * 

To the Commandant Royal Marines. * Lieutenant and Adjutant. 
Extract of a letter from the Adjutant-General, hated Horne Gfiards, 

Noy. 15, 1838:— 

Sir,—Having had the honour to submit,to the General Commanding- 
* in-Chief your letter of yesterday, notifying the result ,of the Coroner’ll 
Inquest in the case of l?nvay.> Robert Ross-, of the Royal Marines, whose 
death is supposed to have been occasioned by wounds received in an affray 
with certain men belonging to the depot of the G7\,h Regiment al Chatham, 
on fnc evening ot the 27th of October, 1838: — 

I have it in command from his Lordship tp assure you thijt this unfor¬ 
tunate occunence has given Lord Hill the utmost concern and •regret, 
because all the accounts that have ♦hitherto leached his Lords'inp concur 
in describing tl*e assault, committed upon the deceased‘and hivcomradcs 
upon that occasion, as “ cruel, wanton, and unprovoked.'* Whilst the In¬ 
vestigation of this case was under the consideration of the civil author!-, 
ties,* Lord Hill abstained from passing any opinion upon lie conductor 
the men by whom the Royal A1 mines were brutally assaulted; but his 
Lordship now feels justified, by the verdict of the jury, m funning a 
decided opinion against these men, and in expressing Ins, most anxious 
hope that they will be punished with 111*' utmoV, rigour of the law. Loid 
Hill cannot help repeating the oxpiession of hjs deep regret and concern * 
upon this melancholy occasion—important, “ mtist impoitant 1 ”„m (‘■very 
point of view,^n«-.he has ever consuleiod it, llr/i the best understanding 
should exist bthvcen these two important branches of,.the ]niblic service, 
and that every officer m the army in Authority should, by evuiy means m 
Ins power, when in garrison with the lloya,' Mamies, show his icgard and 
due respect for that most gallant and most exemplary cpips?whose ofiiceis 
and men have uniformly evinced‘the kindest /eelings towaicK the army' 
whenever and wherever they have been employed togelher.—I have, &c. 

John Macdonald, Adj.-Gen. 

The follow ing has also been issued from the Commandant of tile Chat¬ 
ham Division of Mamies :— 

Colonel Conolly trusts that the honourable testimony and higli opinion 
of the General Commamling-in-Chief of the corps o^' the Royal Maunis, 
and of the Commandant of the gainson, of the conduct and discipline of 
this division," will allav any ang.v feeling that may have been oci asioned 
by the late im>l.u)clioly r occuirune(\ and time the sense of duty ami good 
disposition o' every individual of the corps will be shown by a Rieiully 
bearing towards their brothers in aims ot the line, when there is such 
high autboiity m knowing that lire same feeling prevails Jovvards them : ‘ 
the Commanding Ullieer having'confidence lliat' 1 the men of this division 
will continue to meiit, by their oivleily ayd good conduct, the high t-nce. 
niiums that, have been bestowed upon theim'un this occasion, a , 

By order, ' T. IIurdi.e, Ad-‘vW r t; * 

_ , , 11 wp- \ 

Lieut.-Colonel M idland and the officers of the 32nd. Regh.'.ent, now 
in Canada, have formed a suhscriptior for the purpose of, Greeting a 
monument at Montreal'in memory of Lieut. Weir (of thai^liLgiment), 
w'ho was so barbarously murdered by the rebels at th« beginning o»’ the 
Canadian insurrection. This testimonial rellftcts much honour on both 
parties—showing the liberi.1 feel pig of the officers,'.uul "the .very high ( 
estimation in which Lieut. Weir was held ; a pel il's execution having 
been confided by the officers of the, 32nd to the*'able hands Id Mr. 
Richard Wealiuncutt, we have a guarantee that it will be worthy of its 
very praiseworthy object. 
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The following official placard has been posted over London 


FOR THE 


Y, * 

• PETTY*OFFICERS, ABLE-BODIED SEAMEN, • 
AND STOUT BOYS, 

„ • 1 

WliaVvillJic icecived on board any of her Majesty’s slops, or a( the difTerent 
Uend\vous London lor 1 lie Ships about to be C'oimyissioned, and for 
\ GerivtAl Service. 

• 

As few Seamen are aware of the various advantages offered bf recent 
enactments, they are briefly enumoiated. 



WAGES. 

• ■ 

For able Seamen 3 J.v. per monjh, thirteen months in the year, without 
deduction, continued in sickness or in health, when on leave ol absence, 
\\heii wieeked, or captured. Allotment punctually paid to Wife or 
Futility, under the above mischances. A portion of pay advanced for 
%^oeket-Honey monthly. Good»conduet leads to a Peuy\)tlicer’s rating, 
with pay exceeding per annum. 

•* PROVISIONS. 

A liberal allowance of the best nua’My, with Grog, Cocoa, and Tea. * 

«> < 

Tobacco at the cost price. 

0 SURGICAL ASSISTANCE 

Always at hand in case of accident, and every remedy that can avail m 
Sickness, or promote the Seaman’s recovery, liberally supplied. 

* TIME OF SERVICE 

Limited to Five Years; and Bounty, when offered by Proclamation, paid 
" t ’ to those Seamen already serving. , 

A; , " * PRIZE-MONEY. 

The SeamiuiVpropoifioA considerably augmented by recent regulations. 

h Pension* or admittance to Greenwich hospital 

* j /• # • 

11 ,, -For Wounds, Hurts, or Long Service, in the Royal Navy. 

\ • -m . 

EeU'» <i .s !, nte of poAage, liberty to exercise a trade in any corporate town. 

N iTis children eligible for Greenwich School. 

By'*4fiL id 6 William IV., cap. 10, Magistrates are authorised, upon 
the «omp]aiJn«of any Seaman, to order restitution of etfects detained on the*, 
plea hi Del 4 my IMginglipuse-kejpers and others, provided such Sean'yj.n 
shall have entered on board of any vessel belonging to her Majesty or a 
Object ofhe^VL'.jtfsty. " ' 

* * .» 

AmUis it come toHhis ? Will nothing but lea and sugar-candy catch 
our tars and"man the fleet ? Zl'empora mutantitr! TMicir J^^ships 
may placard, but they won’t get the men. 
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STATIONS OP TUB BRITISH ARMY ON IsT DECEMBER, 1838 . 

[Where two places are mentioned, the last-iumea is lHat nt nhieh tho Dopdlof the Pleyt. • 

is stationed.] * • 9 


1st Life Guards—Bevent's Puik. 

2nd. do —Hyde Park 

Itoiyal Horse Ginuds—W mdsor 

Lst Dragoon Guards—Canada, Leeds. 

2nd do.—Newbridge • « # 

3i d do.—Manrhesiei. % 

4th do —Tpsw ich. 

5th do-^Yoik 

Gill do,— Doirliester. 

7th do.—Kdmburgh 
1st Dragoons—('oik, 

2nd do,—Du him. 

3rd do — Bengal. 

4th do — Bombay* 

6th do —t'alnr • 

7Ui Hussjus~-Cauada j Leeds 
Hth do — Duud.ilk. • 

9th Lungers*- Leeds 

|IHh Ilussais— lloiiushiw. 

lllh 1 ighl Dr.ii'co'i’i ( ’nn'eihm\, 

12lh Laurel 1 *—lliielthm 
]3lh Lighl Hi ii'oons—Madras. 

14t!i do Hunnngham. 
l r illi Hiis^ars —G I.issjom . 
lUlIi L.ilieei s—[buigal 
1/th do.— Duhhn. 

Glenadier Guaids [1st liiitf.]— S|, JohiTs WjickI 
Do. 12nd battalion]—(‘ m.id.i. 

Ho [3i<l hatt.ihon J'T#‘*r - iL oi i»e'II 
l!oldstream (iiitiids |liHt h.itt.J- Pmtmnn B. 

Do [2nd battalion|—Canada 

Sc Fusilier Gu.uds [L-*t balt/'p-W mdsor 

Do [2nd fiattulmn J — Wellington 11 

1st Foot [ 1st battalion j—Wdiubni'Ui # 

Jfl’, [2nd battalion]—Canada, De\onpOit • 

2nd do — Bombay * Chiith.uu 

3rd do.—llen^al, Chatham 

4th do —Madras , l lh ith.ini 

5th do — Ionian Isles , Dublin. 

6th do — Bombay , dial ham, 

7tli do.—Dublin 

Hlli do.—Jamaica , Guernsey 

9th do.—Bengal, Chatham. 

10th do.—Liineuek. 

11 111 do — A mm ic a, Chatham. 

12ili d«4 - MaunUus, fialee 
i‘ith do— Bengal, Chatham. 

14th do —West Indies, Bieron. 

lath do—Canada, Plymouth.* ® 

16th do.— Bengal*, Chatham. I 

1711) do—Bombay : Chatham. 

Kthdo.—Ce\lon ; Poitsmoutli. 

19th do.—Kilkenny. 

20th do#r-Manehester. * 

2istdo - Van Diemen's Land; Chatham. 9 
22nd do — Belfast 
23id d« — Aiiieiiea; Armagh. 

24th do—Catmda; PmtMiiouth. 

2)1 lido.- C>uk. 

26th do —Bengal; ('lialh.iui. 

2/1 h do—Cape ol G Hope, Doui, 

28th do N S W.il's, Chatham. 

2 ( Uli do.—Plymouth 
30th do—Beirtimia . Suiideilau4. 
t ill# t do —Bengal; Chatham. 

32nd do.—Canada; Femtov. 

33(4 do.—Gihraltai . Vailisle. 

34th do—Canada; Teniplemore. 

35llrdo — M.pautiiis; Stirling. V « 

36th do—Amenta ; Kiiisule. • 

th do.— Jamaica: Coik. 

32lh do.—Huniskillcn. 


39th Foot—Madias ; Chatham. 

40th do.— BornUiy ; Chatham. < • 

41 st do—•Madras , Chatham. 

42nd do —D 11 1)1 in 9 

4-hdfrlo—Can,ida, Down • 

44th do—Bengal; Chatham. 9 
45th do —<' inteibni v 

lOth do — Gibiaftai, Denmpoit. 

lh do, Malta ; Teisi#y 9 

4C’th d > —Gdji illai ; ('oi k. 

4'hh do—Bengal, Chatlmn. f 
5hlh do '•--'few Soldi ale-.; (Tiatham. 
3l=rdo—A uu Diemen's Luid . Chalh.fl} 1 
® 52nd do—West 1 mfies\ Neweasth 1 * / 


. r i.hil do —Ionian I 
> Mh do Madlas 
55th do — M nil as 
5bt h do,— lam in 1 


Ionian I-,les, >a 1- 
M adl .is , < 'hathaui 
M nil.is , Chatham, 
fain in 1 , Km .ale. 


5;ih do —Abide.is, Chatham. 

h do.— Ci'v Ion oideied home j Cashel. 

5'h h do.— Mall.’i, Midling 11. 

60th do [ 1st bait • — Ion,an Is , Dublin 
<[>o 1 2nd halt | Io»na'i Is Pmlsmoiiih 
ol si do,—Ce> h n , mi deied h /#ie , Chmim 1 
62nH do—M.iaiias, f Is it ha:" 
f‘kddo— Mail] a., Ch 117s fin 
G I ill dy — bflna.ea , Loudoud,': 1 v. 

Got h do—\nn ikm , Ne\vl tuige. # * 

GGj4i do — Canada, \ougha! 
t,;tf. do.—W. Pubes; Gospoit • 

, (Nth do - Tam in .1, W aleiloid. v 

Gbthdo. \\ Indies. Cuik 
70th do. --W 11,died, [SeliaL'h. 

’/ l it do —Can id i , Untie, ml 

72nd do - Cape ol (mod lloj# , i’usley, 

7-inl ( hue Castle 9 

JJthdo —West Indies. \heid<eu 
7511) d i —Cape ol ( mod I lope , Hoy le 
7Gl!i do.—W Indies, l)i ) ;ln i d,i. 

77th do.—Malta , Gah\ in. 9 

7Hili do —(Jkv-goa. 

79tli do —Dublin 

80th (h>—IS > Wahns, Chatham 

Histdo Gihiall u , Chesiei Castle. 

32nddo,—(iilu ill if, 'slueiness. 

H iid do — -< ‘ainda , Hull 
Jlttl do - PoitsMioulli 
Hat h do —( a 11.id.1 1M\ mouth 
Hdtltido—^loikpoit * 

3/th do—Maniitius, Castlehai. 1 

H-th do Templemoie •* 

39th <lo. —M est l tidies . •ilospoi l. 

90lh do — ('i-\ lo# r (’li.it h tyi * 

9Kt d<> —SI ^Helena Dundee. 

92nd«lu---M.ilt 1. Luneink * 

9-(j*l,do —Amei n a , 11 nlte\«til. V 

9 1th d £— Ce\ hm , ( oik t n 
9.)ttl d(#--Cey loll ; Ne'aiy 

96th di> -DubUu 9 

97 lh do*—l’;i 1 t M 

h do - -Bolton 
9‘Hli do.-- Athlone • 
l^leBilg I 1st halt ]-T<Vei. « 

Do [2nd h.irt ’ Wo.>lu*ieh: 9 _ 

Koy.il St.ill Coip*. -Ilyllie % 

1st West lndri \\ giujetit*Lucia, ^<J * 

SHnl do.-Xe^ Vn»\ nCniee avjj Troudma*. 

C«\ Ion Blife IL giment— (’ey lou 
('ape Moiiuted Rilleuien—C,yn' of Good lb>^\ 
Boy ill AI lean ('o)oiiia^ Cm ps — ?-u»rr.i Leone. 9 
Uo\ai N* u lmindl/;)^’ \ttei.m Comp—I^esvld. 
BoynlMalui Feuq|hlcs—Malta. m 


■. Hythe , \ “ 

glllLjrlit- —^ LllClilf 

• »\ii«Miee ai*(j irouduia*. 
imeiit—Ce\loli 


[This Document heiu^ prepared eveinsi\oly ioi the D Journal, vie xcqueut ijmt, \ihe.i u i eil f 
• its souiLc may l>c acknowledged,j 
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* STATIONS OF JHK ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION Ist DEC., 1838. 


A * 

Action, 28, Capt.'R ini*,ell, South Animica. H nr ,u d, 1(5, Com. J. Wilkinson, Mediter. 

i Atuc.in, ,t bur W . Ueecliey , 1 ' >.i>t lleiald, 28, (’apt. Jan. Nias, Last I nit us. 

* of Belaud. Hi'imili’s, 71, Cajit. J. T. Nicolas, O 15., K.II. 

Altuu, sf. v. Lieut. E li Ruling, W . Indies. parser. 

, pAlgeime, 10,1,*eut. AV S Than,is.R c-l Imliea. lienees, st v. I,,eut W, S. Blount, Aledilerrau. 
Alhgatiu, 28, r.ijit.S'i .1. .1. G lire Kiel, (' li, * Mo; uel.ti,Lieut, II. lln I , West Indies 


, ( M , Si-,1,11' > * 

Andior.i.u hi , 2S, Captain 11 1, 11,n nos, 0,1!., 

N*>ll ll V 1111*11L i 

Airnu. I 1 ), J,K.ut. 11 ,f, 1 ulo an* South Amenta 
Asia,81, ('apt W. Fi-diM, MediteHaneiin 
A-Ii.im, (5, Cap! .1 H. Pluan ntgu, I’alum ith » 
Haiii,im, all, (Apt A. L Cuu; Medueii am* in. 
B oulifk (5, ki*ti li, I.ii'ul G^,, M.iulmi.vld, minth 

'\«‘*i itm 

Rcariv owstu i I,ii’iiPTtii uses, Meditei. * 


Tims^, 120, Vice *\dm Mi R. AV Out ,i\, Rt. 

K r.lJ. Capt.C. H. IV~’i‘1, 'dieeruess. 

II,aciulli. 10, Com. AV. AA'a 1 noi, Bast Indies. 
hiuureiie,28, C ipt. 11, \Y lliiico.S. Amouca. 
lneofetau* Utj.Cnpi 1' 1‘imj;,pulirinm soiv. 

J iM*m, Ri.Com. L‘. W li,mil lice, Aleilifor. 

I.aik. 1,-ui \ Biout T Sinitu.W Indio*,, 

I,ji,a*, 1**', (aim. I’. .1 Blake, Bast ludiisi 
Boioiot, 10 I.u'iit, C. .1. Hos.uupiet, Coast of 
Mi km, 

la. Iitmiii:, vt % I t. la-VMi.inildei, partic. seiv. 


. 15cai}li*VlO/sui. v. Cifln, .1. O Wickkam, Ails- la. litium;, **1 % I t. la-VMi.inildei, parti 
^ nahni Ldj, IB, Coin 1. Itooio, Coast of AIium. 

Belleiophen. 80, (’ajit i;n C 1 AiiwCu, Meditor. L\ n\, .5, I.lent 11, Bio.uAc ul, Cua* 1of 7 
Bla/u, -t. i. Lieut. ,1 M. Maul'll, Meditei. Al.id.igasrai .4(5, Capt.1’ 1\ AValli?, AVest 


Dla/u, -t. i. Lieut. .1 M. Wadi'll, Meditei. 
Bulletin, ,8, |,loul J L K. Moll, C(j.M ul AUica. 
fcosoi.-l s- Cap! l*’ Bullock, p ii **<*1 
Bii-k, J, Lien I, A kollolt. Coat! otAliui 
11 1 li .1 ■■ n• ,i, 120 Adln ’’ t II I'liiliam, i; C 1$ 

• Capt li Doiul.is, I’oi• siiimitli • 

Blituin 1 , 1 , ll), Lf’iit U Slaiilei, \u-tiali.i 
Bluin', 22, Cap! mi 1 I '1 noil, l*i itkam 
Bu/./aid, J, lae'il C Fijr.’i laVJ.C^t t ol M'ma 
C.dlUij l‘ . , !',l , l].’J'li T 1 l**i la 11, a* A*.|i,l 
Cai \ 'loiS,*2(5, ( \i pi II 11 M liSp! Mi’iiitoi 
*Va*tnl, , |li, I i, t. I' (’i.Iiu*l, Meditei i.iue.nf, 

(itCoii, 2 I.reut- Tl i>i**,li Malta. 

Cli me lion, 10, I leu I <i M llu'itor. Pink* t 
l'jolltlj. 

a V h u v loll', .’I, I ii'iil lion 1! Gnt'.AAi •> (in 1 ’ i* -. 

Cleopuliu, 2h, Cgpt IDn 1* 1 • i< * , p.ui *i uu **. 
Coil. it,‘in li, lai ut .P Doughi,, *- V li' i ll* 1 
CuUniiTnrjc, 1(5, ( out G I die*!, C^i»d iltna 
1 nmol, st i lat'iil G T (.onion, p u sol 
Cmmis, 18, ( ii'i. iron P. P Can, West Indies. 

I 'onltaiiMp, st. \, Lieut 1. ' top'oid, Meditei 
Coins a) ‘.’8, C*n t, C li Dimkw alei lielhiHie, 
i. i*d I iidu s. 

Coimi.illis, 7*4, A'ire-Adin. lion Su C. Pagi t, 
G.O II ,t'a]il *-.ii U Giant, Ivt,, M . Indies. 

( imndil", ‘28, ('apt Is .Pidniriyli.iim*, W est 

1 IRIK*' 

('iiuau.D* ('mu P.U Ki*'a, Basl I idle-, 
Daphne, IS, ('nil. I. W. I Idling, l’nits- 
mou'.li 

*Dc , j,t '* Com Jo, hlieiei. Iv D , We~t ln*i.**s 
Didn Iff, Cap! L Dimes, <’ I! , 'Ied,loi laiiean. 
r A(dp!mi,.l, Lienl. li, lloll.i'nl. C ol Al.ua 
Done;*,it, 78 lie,ll -\f|m Sn .1 A Daimi’n*\, 
Capt. ,1. Dl.lkV. lal-slioil 4 (t.iLt^ill, 

Bello,^0 Lie'll. W .James (Vest Did 

F-dij^Inii*!i, 7*4, Cap! W \V . llendi l-i ,II„ 

• W ol Indies 

J'i< ttia* 18, C on ‘•'•mill \'neniM. 

| »‘Ut 1 'Ji’sUlKull, l’i\ iiuAillu 

Btia . l 2, Lii’uf W 1]. Ohvci, jJu.ist 


I«\ i*\, «i, l.ii'vit II. KumiAi 1 ul, Cua* t (>f Afiira. 
Mad-uaseai .4(5, Capl.P P. W'alli?, West Indies. 
Ma^uiliecut, 4 , Commodore P J.Douglas, ier, 
ship, Taman* i 

Magpie, t. -hi \., Lieut T S. Block, Mediler. 
Malahai, Jt, Captain l.d. II,uiev, N Amenta, 
Ale,lee, st l Coin I. N Noll, N Anienea. 
Meg.eia st Lieut. H (’, tiiddsinilli. Wool* 
"Hi 

Mel\ die, 74, ID'.n-Aiini lion. (}, Klliot, C Jl , 

. Ca| i Mon H S Dniid-is, Cape ol Good 
Mope and ( e.i*t id Alin* i. 


'nteliaul Falnnmlli. 


Metei i,-I . LiektirlnMi^J’i itcliaul Falnnmlli. 
Mniden, 7 1. Cn\W. A. Il38li tipe,C It., Medil. 
M o*le-t**, 18, 4 y hi# II litres, Ninth Aineika 
N i.ililns, 10, laenl (I I! aiiloj , <'oastut Allien, 
N la.'.u.i.PO, Capi. V- 8,iniloin, l.akes'ol C madii. 
,NiM7*id 2d, Com J* Basel, \V Indies, 
i N’oiill Mai, 2H, Comniodo.e land .fohu Is*y, 
(')(,]! Illlclllai * 1*1 

Du.ill, 80 Capt. Sn .1. Hill, Kt., t'llaldsliip 
8ln el ness 

D e-tes,18, Com P. S Humbly, South Ameiii a. 
Pailntlgi* |d, Lieut AV. Vonis, N Amuiiid. 
Pe.n 1, 2d, (‘oin. Lot d (’ li P.igtd, N Ainelleil, 
Pelican, lli,C.tpl. It Popliam, Coast of Afi lea, 
I’eloi us, 1(5, ('mu V Maiding, Bast Indies. 
Peinlnoke, 71. <kipl F, Aloieshy, (Ml , Medlt. 
1’iekle a, [,it'll!. P. Must, AV Indies. 

Pilot, 1(, (’mu (l ltaniMij,,J4oitli Aineiieu. 
Piijue, ,’in, Cajit, li lloxei, North Anienea, 

1 *1 nIn. steam u*s , Lieut. .1 Luun, AVest Indies. 
Pie'idint, £2,* lieai.Adm. C 15 Koas, C.15„ 
<Vi>l Js.S^utt South Aiiienca. 

Piiin ess Ch.iile^e, 104, Adinl. Hon. Sir It. 

Stopfiuil, (J C Rk.Cnpt. A, Fanshawe, Med. 
Pil ules, I* Castle,Coast id AJt'lca. 


, i.a'iif AV li, Olivei, Jo*i*. 
otAU>^ , " / ' 

Fain, 10, *oiiA^kud AV, lieu ell, AAii.* , /n D. 
FuMiiuite, AV t'lokei. Bast limn • 

Fin ledHt. ,l! Pea 11 e Meditei lane,in 

i< 1,111*1, st r. *i|it .1. M l’othmy, AV Indies. 
Fl\,#h Com.(<*5 l.nMi, South Anienea 
Foieslei, 3, LiiHIt F C lloml, Cu.>( *d Ahu.ft. 
Canges, ,84, Capt. 15. Rtjuolds, Cli, Ports 
• mouth t , J 

(iorgou, st v.Coin. S.W Thieies, pur. sei. 
Cieeian Ui, Corn. AV. Snfyli, Pl-jmoulh, 
CnlVoii,#,Lieiit J.ti. I)'i*baii, AA eat Indies. 
Jl.iilequi'i, l(i,*fcm l.onVF I. Uii-s**ll, Medlt. 
Hup), 10, Lieut J S IdliiMii, AVest llu^res 
Harrier, 18, Cpm. AV. II. M Cnmi.S Anienea. 
Huntings, 74,Captain F, B.Lueh, Meditei. 


Itfieehoiso, 18, ConTf H. AV Ciaulmd*iN, Amer. 

’ Vacei, lt». Gum ti. B\nj, l’ottsmimlh. 
Ratllesn.ike,2s, Capt AV. HoIkoii, B. Indies. 
Halt'll 4,*>iu \ laeut <i. lledloid,Winidwicl). 
Uli.ularnanthiis, <1. v Cum A. AVakellelit, Aletji- 
’len .mean 

II i'leiloi.*, l(i, Cmn IDS Nixon, AV. Indius, 
Kudi&A,*12, Capt indel’nikei, Meditei, 

I’.olla, Id, laenl. C Hall, Phimaith. 
llo e, 18, (\eu P. Clmslie, piutie sen ice. 

Ko\i-i, Id, )'. M (k Syjnorids, N.Amerie.'i. 
Ro\al Ail* l.udo, 104, Adni. laud A. lieauey*rk. 

' (i ( Mi .GC.1I.; Capt. r. AV Hite (a), Fly?* 
mouth. * * 

Royal Ceoige, yacht, Capt. Lmil A. Fit*- 
cl.ii^ni*e, M.C 11. PoUsmotitJi. 
^lUiyalSoviuei's'n.y.iidit, (kipt.Sup S. Jackson, 
C B , Pemluoke 

Russell,7*’, Capt Sii AA. II. Dillon, K.t'.IJ,, 
l.'slu u Station. 

Sjinaiai'g, 2s>, Capt AV. ifioughtonMLAwerica. 
bau Inset, Ud, Cupc J, N.Tuyier^T!.*., guard- 
slop, Plymouth 
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Sappho, 16, Com T. Fraser, West Indies. 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. II, W. I fill, do of Africa. 
Satellite, 18.Com. I. Robb, West Indies. 
Savage, 10, Lieut. Hon. W. l’lunkett, ji.iriie.ular 
service. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut 0. flay ton, Meililciuajicati. 
Seoul, 18, Com.lt. Cinigic, Coast of Africa. 
Scylla, 16, Com. Hon J Denman, L soon sin 
Scallowcr, 4, Lieut. N.Itnbillwrd, Poilsnmuth. 
SVrmgaputam, 4C, Cnjit. .1. Leith, West Indies. , 
Serpent, 16, Com. It. L. W,men, W Indies. , 
Skijjjack,ft, Lieut..I. I. It ullillROU,' •v. I n g IPS. 
Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne, West Indies. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut. It. Lowimn, Somh Vim-nca 
SparrowKiwk, 16, Com. .1, Shrplieid, S, Amen. 
Sjiidcr,6, Lieut. J. O' lleillj ( a ),Smith Amei ica. 
Stag,46, Commodore T. II. Sullivan,(ML,South 
America. 

Starling, stir. v, Lieut. II. KeHett.S Ameriea. 
Sulphur,#,nur v. Com 10. Jt"|ehei, s Arm-lira. 
TnJnvcra,74, Capt. W JI. Mends, Merit lei. 
Talbot, 28, Capt. H .1. Codungtou. Mediter. 
Tartarus, st. v. Liedt.^1. \V. Smith, W Indies. 
Termagant, \p, Licui.. 11. F. Sc.ignnn, Coast of 
Atncu. 


[dec. 

Tlniullcr, sW.l . Com. K.ftnrnelt, West Indies. 
Trilinne, 24. Capt. <’ II. \tilliam«, Lisbon, 
Tuuciilo, 16, Com. II. K.('nllln, Lisbon statiov. 
Tweed,,20,Com. Hon.F.'T.Pelham,pfr. tei\. 
T\ tie, W, Capt. J. Town'Uen’d, Med. ’ 

Vanguard,80,Capt S.rThos. Fellowcs.lvtfC.1I. 
Mrditeir.iiie.Hi .. 

Vestal, 26, Capt.T. W. Carter, West !nd es.' 

Vn lor. Hi, Coin. It. Cio/n-r, iOast'ln-licii. 
Vieloty, 104, Capt.T Searlc, C.B., gmml-shijt*; 
Portsmouth 1 

Viper, fi. Lieut. W. Winniett, lijust of Africa.• 
Volage, 28, Capt. It. Smith, Hast Indies. 
Volcano, st x I,ient. Jos. Wes', Weditcri.uiean. 
Wiindeier, 16, Com. "Lltughby, VVr st Indies. 
Wasp, 18, Com Hon.D.W A Pelham, Mcdit. 
^Ve.i/le, 10, Lieut. .1. Simpson (r), Medilei i an. 
WellesleyJ'?4. Ite.ir-Adiniinl S *11 l f . I,. Mail 
land, K C II ;(*apt. T Maitland, KCnd'cs 
William and Maty, .-elit, (',nit.> P. 1/jmbv. 

Woolwich / 7 

Wi/aid, 10, I eut T. F Itireli, S. Ame'rii-u. r 

Wnll, i8,v,'j I" St mlev, Last ltnln-s. 
Wolverine,16,Com. lion. L.liuw Meditei. 


MT.OOPS or IV Alt COMMISSION!'!! AS i-intns. 


Alert,Lieut C, If. Noningtoii. 
Delight, I aout N. Lot y 
Kxpress, Lieut W. (1. (Yoke. 
Hope, Lieut* W. L. Rees. 

Lujiw mg, Lieut F It. Coghlan. 
Linnet, Lieut. W . Donne) . 
Lyra, Lieut. W Epvk»»- .pf 
Magnet, Lieut. iiTCutlii,. 
Mutiiie, Lieut Itiehard IJaule. 
Opossum, Lieut Kidd, 1 i-u'r. 
PandoVa,Lieut. H W. limes. 
Penguin, Lieut. W. Lute. 


Pi-terel, Lieut. W. Cron 1 n. 

Pigeon, Lieut T. James '» 

•danger, Meat. J If. Turner. 

Ilemdeer, I,lent. II. P. Itiekeil. 
Se^gull/Licut J. Pinsons. , 

Sheldrake. Lieut A. It. L Passingham 
.sSkvlaik, ITieut C. P l,add. 

‘Spey, LieuVdtob.^t. James.* 

St h , Lieut C. Smith. ? 

Smlt, Lieut 1) Welch. 

Titian, Lieut, Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS.. 

1 O 11. I. lEUTfcNA? I . 

W. Chinch. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

rAITVIN.s. 

It. JI. Troltei.Ilrilaiini.i. 

T. W. Dalliug..... Daphne. 

COMMAND! II. 

W. Griflin.(Intigej 


T.IVTITKNANTS. 

W. Chambeis..U.u-^r. 


T. S Hill.lto->e, 

“It. F. King .Lily 

‘i. G Plulipps.. ... .Cornwallis. 

IJ. M. Hunter to Coni. Chaim lmu 

J. It. It. lilbitni.Daphne^ 

li. (}. Fairehuwe,. Do. 

,T ]I. Massm. Do. 

(1. W.VVinlo.Malabar. 


J. K. Baker to Com. Hornet, lt.C. 


J, WcLfft 


m^Ytkb. 

.Daphne, 


.1 

C. 

J vi 

J 

It. 

oil. 

'1 

t 

M 

II. 


B llowley.ILyihne. • 

ASlIsTANrufllllOKONS. • 

J W Huberts (Add? Melville 

Smith.(Do) Roinl Vin^-'dr. 

HoberOon . (Do) -Do v *- 

i 1 ilei mu', M.Bh .,, ll.isiai Hospital. 
It.mdvnn . ... J> ..'.’Daphne * * • ^ 

f. I!. Chambers . ..ChnmeUon. * 
rrlmoml,.r.Lilj \ „ •' 

w - - u I 

t. ,*►' 

1 1-rnM'jts. / 

A. llinle.(AteVi-- lorn*. 

Aithnr, Agent Victu. 'let ,d A r in,uni. 

, ll .eutoti.D.\dnre: 

«,» • • 

+- \ • 

‘ROYAL MARINES. 


Captain and fires^- 1 I.ij^.'«W # Powell to HR 
Lieut -Col. tire PijplntV, dye • 

Fit-I Lieu?. F. 
l’owell. 

Second Lieut. S, N, Lowdcrto bcPtrsl Lieut, 
vice Hamilton. • 


Hamilton to he gap! tire 
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AUJIY 


n 


OFftcu OP OIUJNANCE, Oft. 21. 
lloyuntegunout nl^rtillery—Se.-oni* Lieifl. 
William l*Jick to*be I k*u1 \*c« 

' <did;*e. leliieil cm h p t^Srcoud i; ij.i William 

I 111 UCJlUV^lb l>c Atijt« VUV Mrllllc. AV lid |<‘M IS 

ti e AdjuUiiry only. • * 

a# Oul'irtiici* Mt'du’jl Dt^iaitmvnt—’ftnipuraiy 
Assist -Mirj'. Hk*lb<*i;.u Un'ku (LdLwy. fo bL* 
4^**1 -Sar^;*5'A^4yi4ia.uiin e, n>uu*d oil li^». 


WAR OFFU’K. i)cl 3d, 


(J, 3 
nusv 


HI) 4 toil to \jl* 


Ko\al Mil, Col., to' 


^‘Hh Foot'*L-eut. Fi.riklui 
Ciijit. by fiuich vice Horen.vihu 10L11 i-s»; Rii*>i n »u 
W 1 Ilia mi shcltou, from 44 th X’r. to be incut 
]unch ure J,iAhiu<'loii. - 

S Lnsi^u William l 9 oii"Ia» l" 

jmiwh. M( 0 ticiit Cadets 

ii\niy Wj]j Worn It 
11 rice iJougm'.. 

* 30th—Fusion lion, John IVry to 

lc Lieut, by puudi. vice jKntTi^Vno lctires; 
Linn'll mil Vd|i Alexander Macdonald to have 
the lank of I irutt-n ini , tient (fctdt'l Kdw.ird 
Kd wauls, iiom Roy.d Aid. Col , to be Lnsi^u by 
pureli. vice 1 Vi\ 

4 i!nd- Knsi‘'n Dnm-an (' ith.t.ui to be Ailjiit. 
*iitv Wheatley. au^Joinleil I’.iymavter • 

(Jyth--i , hioi^nTtJe\ainlei Mu^ii.iy to l»e Lieut 
by piitili lice Coup's, whose pi^lnouuu lias not 
taken plan*. # 

H'Jnd—F.iisi^n Iliyiry L Srmtli to he Lieut, 
witliout ffliich mc<> Cu/alet. ib-^} Dent t’ailet 
lies Thoi^fi-v Ycsey Isaac, ^0111 KoyaljMd. 
to be KuHigu, a n i>#MnitUt * 

Hltli--A-'SisL >ur^ Daniel Ain.^tion/, tiom ( 
98 th Ft , to In* Siti^fon, \ie<* Job 11 lalliloiiHLonc 
►l.i'W .ill, \\ iio lelne- upon h p. # 

01 >>1 fienl <^ulet I'lcdom* .T. Ihiylv, from 
Royal Mil t^ul to be Thisiju without jumh. 

S>>tli—Lu^ii John 1 it/Tluun^Dimui* to lie 
Lieut, by pureii vice New conic, who ictnes; 
Nvoiid Limit W m lleniy l udenvood, limn 
tin* ( ej^on Rifle llcyt , to be J’ii»i^u wee 
Den ms. 

98 tli—ti.11cbn.il llrcwstci, Cent , to be Assist- 
Sui;; xiee A'lusii'UJ". piomoUnl 111 Sth hoot. 

Ceylon Rifle Rc„ r 1 —R 11 haul Biaudi.mi (iwilt, 
CJeul , to las Second Laid 4 ) ^ puudi a ee t ndei- 
w oo»L appointed to Hath Foot. 

I T i*llached—Lieut Chailcs Ifetny Dailin^, 
from f»/th Ft , to be C j t by pun h 

Hospital Slaljj— Ait iiui fc-.iurdeis Thomson, 


M D 

( alter. 


ft. 


)h\ 

1 OllHltj 


Cited II 

^Memoi«iiict?t“TJapl. I'dw aid Shew ell, 
h p. mffvtl lyisi been * Row ed to ictuc from the 
Auny by ilu* sale M Ins 1 o^Plni^>ion, be bein^ 
aboii^U) settle ui the colonies. The dale ot 
('aniton's commission uiGlh I*noth, 1 * been 
alleieiL 1o Dei cifl ei 4, UJ4, Iioni May ^•1885. 
rffcheda** id 1 ,ieu MUbll.'JiI Sh.idtoflli' s com- 
b.isc- um m tlu* fi|lh F«mt is l cb 14, 1S.18, and 
not pA 11 ” L1333. ¥l'lie n-uiu* of thj^'ei mant- 
M ii^.npfflt d (iuait^mastcr to the Ft., 
on June 1 . lgnuy,<uul uo&iU.lmM. • 

Vi S I'll lil'.T, N.n if • 

s fu'on pl.MSf.l to ,i]>]ioint 
ilmm Jleiil, C It , to Iji; (.o- 
ni-t’llief ot tl.e llci- 
tiiml.is 01 .Suni(*s Mlamis. , 0 

^J'.ypDFPICB. Nov 2. , 

"on tiu.u^P—Lu‘iit. Thus. K.lnnr.l 


si.-t Snr^ r In t!lf tom., iro 
Ill (irilli l'ool. 

Ktl\i.ini SlifW.'H, upon 



Ctti Druyoii liu.u«i 
T.l)t ljI to lit" (J?pT!fby^iArli 

who rubies; Coruet liftw^ IiO.yis nji.’ ... no^,ud[mnu, 

I.ifut. Iiv limdM viopT^Ihi , Krnlf Wnviiry^^ Travers, .o be first Lieut, vice Knowles. 
Cvut. to be Comet by puich. vice Pryke^ —*- 


^ice l’oiisoi.liy, 
,e\vis l’l \ se to be 


11 ill Light lii.iKooiis~Lif.it John Henry 
Poitest, lion) h p. ot ilic legiinent, to lie Lieut. 
mci; I till lev. <ii men Phipps Tockeit, who c\- 
eli iiif.reeen,ii" the .hlteienee , Goulet Johll 
'vViIImim Heyiiolds to lie Lieut bv puich vice 
1’uihei, u ho letiies, Tluiiu.is Clinloucr Smith, 
(ifllt to he Cninet In pmeli vice J’eynolils , 

® lltli Foot — I lout ilol'ov.l Fil/.wiili.nn Wuy, 
riunffli p otststh Foil,to lout % ice Thomas 
li.li r>embh..i(l, who es^jh. 

T.hli—I,lent. Thomas ljvriw from b.p it Bill 
Ft to lie Lieut, vice Uoh.it Henry ltuulmry, 
whoexoli. * 

.'Will — IJn* gn CTi.nies Robhins M.ixvvcll, front 
SOili Ft, to be Ensign, v ue IJopjiei, »hoexch. 

31st— Ensign Chillies Sliefii.'l.l liiek-on tube 
Lieut bj pinch vice P.i_" l, whose promotion 
lias not token place; Fusion Ceoige Etlw. 
L’gerton W .uhurloii, r.uA y t.t Ft, to be Ensign, 
viee P.iget.ilee. 

odiiil—Incut Win. Anffcio e Hale tolieCupt. 
by pimh. vice Kellelt, who n«ties. F.iisigu 
John tieoige laivis to be Ltenl bv porch. Vico 
Ilale, I'reil.'rick (icmge Laopulil Keane, Cieut. 
tube Ensign by pi.iuh vtee .1 .ivis. 

54th —Ensign John Aitlim Sl.na.iy, from SOth 
Foot, to lip Lusign, vice Iiullitiswuttli, who 
eicii.uiges. 

(hiill -J'nsign Hon. Edward Arnold Ford 
11,'iirv L.tiiilicit, to lie AdjoAnt, vieo Slotde, 
vvlu> lesigm the Ailjntancy only. 

C7th—Ensign H.i.thinn C. 1>. Home, to lio 
J.ieuten.ini by lioiu.n, who letires; 

L'lwaid lleniy WosLop^ Cent, to be Ensigu 
% bv poll h v ice I l*i.e. 

Vmh- Lns igA Henry Andrew 1 loUiiiswoilh, 
limn oltli Foot, to be Ensign,viceMtuiray, who 
,cm hariges, Knsif^ Wm. Henry Iloppei, lion) 

• Untli Foot, to be Eiuign, vice Maxwell, ^ho 
exch.i nges. 

H 1st-Wade, Cent to lie Ensign, without 

pmeli, vice W.n Inn loll, appointed to 51st Foot. 

'iltli—Major Ficileiick MaclSo.in, to be Lieut- 
Colonel t.y pinch, vice Ni.hoU, who retires; 
lliev. Major Hicliaid W dhngton, to b 1 Mapjr by 
pureii vice Macll. an, Lieut Ituhaid Nassau 
ltoliun, to lie Captain, by puiel), vice Willing- 
ton . Ensign Tliom.is Ilavi-on, to be Lieut by 
pinch vice Holton ; William Arthur lleulinck, 
tie ui to he Ensign by purejj, v i.-i; Davison. 

yyili—Lieut. Clmstoplier Han.ieis, 4ioni h p. 
iiyth Fisjf, to be Lieut, vice lleuiy Uristow, who 
cvcTianges . * 

1* 10.1—t'^^^Jolin Ivvalt •\ckloni, from h.p. 
as the Mnilia in the loiu.m 

v ice John tioodday licet, 

w ho 

• %th—TCnsunfflwfrjril W. Scovell.Jg be 1 ieut. 
Jiy piuch^ice I nine, who i clues; Ensign 
Livingston Mitchell, Iiom 44th foot, to lie Ensign 
vice Semell. 

Ceylon Hide llegt.—Second LieuT.'Niehohis 
1 clbiick, to be First Lieut w ithout pureii vice 
PiiiAl dec, William Hugeiiall, Cent to be 
Seemifl Lieut, vice Fenwick. 

llospit il StulT—Simeon lleniy Haidy, M H. 
to be Assist, sing.to the Foices, vice Hall, die. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, O. t. 29. 

Royal Artilleiy—Lieut C<d (Jeorge TurA'rbk 
lie Colonel, vice Clement, dec. i L'apt. nud 
IJiev .-Major Courtney Crutteudon, to be Heut.- 
thiloncU v ice Tut net ; Second Cnpl. George 
• 'iViiipcn ltovvl md, to bo Caplnm, v.n.* Cfutteu- 
den. #l‘'nst Lieut. John Knowles, to las S.-coiul 
Captain, viee Rowland; Second Lieut. John 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


DOWNING STHEKT. Nov. 3. 

Tho Quid'll has been pleased to appoint Mnjoi 
John M&cphail to bo LicuU-Giiviumu* ol too 
I •iUtid of Dominica. 

WAR OFF ICR, Nov 3. 

Her Majesty 1 ms been ipm uui'lv ploised to 
peiimt tin* 14 til Foot to lie. u on ilt colon is and 
appointments, m addition to <iti> ulhet badges or 
«U vices which may have bcui .uueLoloie % ruled 
InjRic lej'iinellt, tin* fi^Ui of .i ‘* Royal Tiffd,* 1 
with tlic won! “ India'* supt iM'nhcd, m com- * 
mcmor.iliou of its muvkvn in tli.it 4 >.ut liiu 
Min Id from tho yeai l.SOjto 18Ji 

WAR OFFItF, Nov ‘J 
Scots fdisibei (Ruuds - 1 n ut ami Captain 
I'ntuek Fil/ioy Welle dev (diuipb* 11 to 1 c Capt. 
and Incut-Col. by pmeb vue Nmviil, w mi 
lutm 1 ’.; Fn dcn uml Limit lames I! untci Jllaii 
to bo Inuul. and (dipt by puich v u e l ’ i.nphell, 
l eoijje \u^Usl.iis ('uJisleiilme Fill ol Maiip.ive 
to be Fusion and l i*ut 4 jv puuh un lil.u. 

Ut Foot fusion Jo hi .M‘i 'unit to be Adjut, 
\wc Heaton, who lesidJa I he AdjuLuiry only 
did— Fn .i'ltWm .bibil Dol« bd lo lie Lieut, 
without pim-li. \;ee Whitwoith, del* , Lim;u 
K ieluud 11m heil (bill to lie Incut bv puub. 
vice l>ou bill, whose pionioli'U by],nub his 
no* taken place; Kudu'll W. Duneau lliUon, 
from Mlh Ft., to be l,iw;n vice Hall N 
fitlt --Fii*>i^u Filwaid James Hlanchley to he 
Lieut v ithout jmreh. vice Ln^lish, dee , Fusion 
(•eouge Finlay, lfom J/Uh Foot, lo bo Luv.^n 
vice lihiin.Ivlev 

4 .Hh — (Jinnies Sperm i Gavnoi, c.int tube 
Fn b'U w about pmdi ^jW»?4fH.oe, app .liiti-d to 
3nl I'oot. \ 

33id—Mfijni'i hem u» Reid ’dom l».p 1 .i ut. 
to be Major, vice Sn FdwJvd* Ui..eki nbiin, 
who e\eli. Captain Thomas Sa\,i*;e, liom li p. 
ol the 11th Ft tube Cap* vile Reid, pioninied. 

;%<h —William Homy Lol'liii, Gent. to be 
Fusion by pmeh we Ldehheld wboietue* 
tfjlh- Owen Wynne Giav (boil to be I' 
by purcli. vice Fiulnv, appointed l" (U'i Fun 1 
40th—Lieut, Dim tophei -M WiLi n, limn 
With Joint, to be Lieiu uee lioweu. wim R 
14tll— MFled lolm (‘unpbilL Idulve, 
finni Moth Ft. to be Lnsi'ju \nv Mie'Um. pio- 
moled in ihh Ft ; Samuel Sum toil, G oit lo be 
Kie'^n by purnh vccMuchell, u^pouiteiui 
t'lilh Fool 

•ijth — Fusion Ge«^:»e Heiny Hunt to 1 e Lie'.t 
by pun IF vice D.iihng, piomoled, Lnllus 
l\is>id.iy, Gent., to be Luo;;n by puicli. \ tec 
Hunt. 

< bh-stall As-ii4.ini rsiir^eon 
Kyttoeh lobe AsoVdiil- 1 um 
w ho e\t Imve*. S 

tSOth—C.ipi Willum 1L« 

Mapn lullin' h, vice Fo, . i 
Lieut C iMeuail, funn 1 .itIt Li^ht ’A 
(’ ipl by pmeh ah<• ('hustle. 

Js.ith- ^ ut Thoun.s Monl^em. lv YJ'Nilll 
Hamilton to be ('a p 1 b>puuh vuc (’uij'ou, 
who ielue$»; iaisi^u (’ompluil (’hi. D.meDle 
to he Lu ot. bv pmeb vice j (. 11 .. 1 . oil, I’ 111 L 
W ill l.iui S\ den hut lio-.-. lieu! , lo i. V^ii'-’mi 
by pmeh ucc Du ivdle, Cliarl.' Kei’n’vs 
KcnicysTvtiU*, Dint, u> be Fi.i^n byjuiLb. 
vice Fortve f ajijnioib 1 .! to lit!' Foo^, 

Shtli- l.uoil II 11 , h Tliout.is laivveu, U'ein loth 
U ttfbe Lnoit vue' ^ iIjou, ho e %< h.m , 1 “' 
lUth" incut. Robot •M't'leveilv ti>be(\ipt 
by pimh, vice Acklom, who rednes, F.iiujjn 
Ldwaid JVIoiII s * to be I unit, by pm«!i vne 
M'ClcvVity , (jdflicit JVZahou, (ietit to be ’ 1:11 • 
by puieh. vice Motns. 

I Ju ill idled — HievebMajor 'rhomo-> Rehl, 
fiom 33rd Foot, to be M.ijor without puich. 


. m [dfks 

Sl.ifl -As'.i.l-Mr^ J.itnoj. Cutiibvit 
O1I4V, jf. Iii^n ulTli I’t mU.' \s>i-l -t :it 0 r to tin* 

I\), ■UCC Kuiocl), «ll" CXCi..lt|C|W. 

Mein.—The (!l»i.sli,m u.itnoa of Ihisigti Wi lc. 

ufdUl Foot, mo Tiioniib Fiaiicjs. ( * 

( . • * • 

WAIS OFIiKTE, Not. 13 . • 

('oninn-vsariat I> pjiv As-ud Dom-tieiic^il 
Alcs.unler Tintu 1 !»b j Ooni^iei'ei il, 

('omnu-^^iat (*'oik *H« , my Claikl’ to be Dup. 

\s^inI. Cuin.djenci.il % 


r. 


01 it ^vioth 
.10 ay, 


' ^ lo 

w mf ieliu' 

to he # 


be 


* \SMll OFKH • 

Stli Foot — Lieut John r i .y Liston to be 
(Nipt by puich \g|ce Wlutly.vvbn 1 etirerf , R11 i^n 
Finest Lavie to be Licitt.by puidi At* LMwi , 
Aitbar Ledie, Ct ut to Tie lvio’^n by purcli. vie 
LV^ic. 

lh‘]i—LitriW. lion (duules ifudiaid 
fi*>:u ’.A J 1* to be I.feut by puu b. vice Co 1 #11- 
-tiV, who lellie^, t U * / f 

*l-lid— I Ml .iili Alcx.’ieli* M'TleU.lLri, f:" 1 -n I* p, 
(jleo^iuy Fe^ i lcs to be IbiT^u v.ce C'hmeioti^ 
aiipointc.i^Y .li-. 

43ul *Fus'.pi \n|Ui I.onry fNil-* lo lie Lie.it 

l»v pmeh. v it » Wed, .mpmutod w " At 11 Foot 
Owen Ail hill* 1 u ( 1 by (kne, (nent , lo l>o i/j-u*pi 
by pun li \ u:e l '< le * 

1 * >tli — M.ij 11 Gen. .'u .Liliii Ruebau 1\ t* 1*. 
to in* (.‘ol v oc I K'lU (hoi 1 u (Jinnies Fr.itt, 
W (’ll, dee ‘ 

iJjyi-Capt. Micbael M.ivweTj, ium tJMlli Ft 
Ui 1 »-* (bipb v ,ce (V.tnmui, w l#° c\cb 

IPlIi — 1 apt* (iei., *e Rnleni C *11111111111, fimi 
UJth FL*to be F.ipt mc< ^!*i\v\elS, nhoixfh.; 
Lusiloi Tlunn'i^gf lus’.ev Riu^h to be V’o.it, by 
]mi?J vk‘.> Uoo^e. who retires; ^'.liiick Toii^ 
Kl.fi, Oe.it to b«* ftiiM.'if by pui'di V'ceJ'm/u 

• i «i* 1 It j 11 Rule Re.d—INipi 'Iluuua^ Buinioi, 

luiiiilip t u.Kl to be (Apt vie 1 M utiuus (Nile 
j.idy , u ir> <’>*< 11 ln.eiMtn' the dill, k nee , Setomf 
Lieu* Wdiiirn I’lid 1 li)»u Lieu« without puich 
vice Fcawii k, vvii'se pi emotion, wylumt pmeh. 
lie* not iflk< ^ place; SmoiiiI Limit lleiuv 
Cb is. Ibi l **u l.e Lieut without jniieli uu* 
Mvluis. piomo.ed, Se* mid fault jNielmias 
Id 11 a k lo be I* usi Leul by pun h v^eRn i, 
w 1 iom> ^ iuiiu lion by pmeb !m- been <.uiL»Uel. 
J.eeoiid I.noil Jo!m lub. 11 \ i^oirs to ne I 4 11 —1 
L eut by r pmeh v ice Simlli, who udiles, (ieo.o,. 
l)oi( hill bon to be.setoud L'CUt by pun'll 
vioeVisjois • 

li level— ('apt riuMi.is s.ivsi^e, «k*hd I’f^and 
( 1 p‘ .111 i’hom 1-. II 11 mu, (h , ’oil Kiflc Ri U to 
b M i joi s in the ^ 1 hi * 

♦j. in —rite ippoiutmeiil nj' Lieut IToliis, t 
In ni hfp .*1/1*1 Ft to be 1 * ut in ’’.‘ol Fl^i 
i i^ ill, 1 d.fien m l , mi Dili nil n<»r l ikeii 

pl.e *. 'iu. iiah* ol I icul^ Mieu.iel W est^opf 
lii eel er’s t ininu •sieli m Mi, We>t 0 Li.h.^ lle^t. 
1 m « heoi.iltciij lUf. Ap ii tif, li Is, th’t'liiis- 
biii. uui.ie, ol' Fii-.^n Loliu t .(oh « uiO 

William J in . *. mid not \V illiam II '»ii\. 

•• # * 

•\V \\i *^\. L45 • # •> 

I'h 111 • 1 r (lu.u.d (dunet r I iMuiris Oliver* 
VV alls ( d^i'i to be Li. ut bygone ]i v i «e Tv '•i'll, 

\\ ho V. lues , I* dniuud ffi'tii 1 111 ue’ff^Snl^io be 
(‘ofm^ h_* pub’ll v n e < di-I4U 
l.‘«li W.lyht Hi.11 eiMii — * 

( , ,o#nru n lie i ieut by ltur.J’j 
piomat d 11. S lii Fool; A? 11 MuaKihm*', l, Vut 
to be (Jorm t by puiih * 1* e (diAi^ou . 

bents Jiiiilsii d i.'iid^t I'.usV 1 and L.^ 4 111 
(b«#iR» Fi.i^c*- * \iiiiiin to Wc Lietil and 
C.pl by pim.li viee'p (hue told Ji M'Malmn, 

• ul’n li'liii’' Robeil \itr 1 iy.1 F^^ndi^'y, (*enl lo# 
be Fusion ,1 mt Lund bv^f njch. v ee Sejumui 

Rlii l*'oo' — I^eat - f of. lie'. ’jiiu'iWj idiv. ell, 
bom hah Foot, to i e Aicut.-(Julouel vice^Vaion, 

« ' 1 1 exchanges • 


(de^U 

I-* — (’ f Mli ’ f •' igii'S Aiklu 
by ltiir'^V | le St e>\ ,* 11, 






